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Abt.  I.  1.  A  Chronological  Histori/  of  the  foi/ages  and  Di 
emeries  iit  the  South  Sea  or  Pniific  Ocean;  illusirated  tcith 
Charts  and  other  Plates.  By  James  Burney,  Captain  in  the 
Bojal  Navy.  A  vols.  'Itu.  1813  and  1816. 
1.  An  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  with  an  original  Grammar  and  Vocabularif  of 
their  /iiiigvage,  CompileJ  and  arranged  from  the  exlensive 
CommunicaUom  of  Mr.  William  Mariner,  several  years  resident 
in  those  islands.  By  John  Martin,  M.D.  Q.  vols,  &vo.  18)7. 
!$.  Tramuctiont  of  the  Missionary  tiocieli/. 
fl^HE  first  of  these  works  is  a  masterly  digest  of  the  voyages  in 
"*■  the  South  Sea,  previous  to  those  celebrated  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery performed  durmg  the  present  reign.  For  such  an  umler- 
hling  the  author  possessed  every  requisite  of  local  knowledge,  as 
well  as  practical  and  theoretical  ac(|uirenients.  He  accunipanied 
'^apt.  Cook  in  his  last  two  voyages,  and  the  pupil  was  not  unworthy 
if  such  a  master.  His  book  displays  a  rare  union  of  nautical 
Kience  and  literary  research;  the  manner  is  plain  and  seaman-like, 
ks  it  should  be ;  there  is  no  affectation  of  any  kind,  and  the  liberal 
■nd  huttiane  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  honourable  to  his  profession 
imid  his  country.  The  second  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
inrralives  which  we  have  ever  perused. 

In  one  of  our  early  Numbers*  we  noticed  the  narrative  of  a  four 
ytstn'  residence  at  Tongataboo;  coUectid  from  the  communications 
'of  a  quondam  missionary,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pigolt.     Mr.  Mariner 

f  been  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  more  competent  editor,  and 

L  being  himself  an  ob3er%'ant  as  well  as  a  respectable  man,  his  recol- 
lections, aided  by  the  well-directed  curiosity  and  iudefuligable  dili- 
gence of  his  friend,  have  produced  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
account  of  a  savage  or  semi-savage  people  ever  laid  before  the 
L.poblic. 

William  Mariner,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  engaged  as 
I  captainVclerk  in  the  Port  an  Prince  privateer  and  whiiler,  going 
noder  the  immediate  protection  of  the  captain,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  sea  under  Manner's  father.  The  lad's  edu- 
cation had  been  better  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  those  who  are 
dcvigned  for  this  way  of  life :  he  had  learnt  some  Latin  and  more 
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French,  and  had  made  much  progress  in  history  and  geography 
for  his  age.  His  spirit  was  adventurous,  riiind  susceptible,  active 
and  eager  for  knowledge^  and  his  disposition  good.  In  February, 
180.>,  he  sailed  for  the  South  Seas.  After  many  of  those  buccaneer- 
ing adventures  which  aggravate  the  evils  of  war,  without,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  affecting  its  decision  or  accelerating  its  end,  the 
captain  died,  and  the  sliip,  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  close 
harbour  at  Owhvhee,  because  there  was  a  sick  man  on  board,  and 
the  natives  were  apprehensive  of  contagion,  bore  away  for  Ota- 
heite — taking  on  board  eight  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  as  she  was 
in  want  of  hands  on  account  of  a  leak.  The  leak  increased  alarm- 
ingly :  tiicy  missed  Otaheite  by  reason  of  an  adverse  current,  steered 
therefore  for  the  Friendly  islands,  and  at  the  end  of  November, 
]80(>,  anchored  at  the  N.W.  point  of  Lefooga^-where  Captain 
Cook  had  anchored  in  May,  1777* 

The  natives  came  immediately  on  board  with  a  present  of  pro- 
visions :  u  Sandw  ich  islander  was  with  them,  who  spoke  English. 
He  had  sailed  in  an  American  to  Manilla  and  from  thence  to  these 
islani^s,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  This  man  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  that  the  natives  were  disposed  towards  them  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.     Unc  of  his  countrymen  on  board  thought  other- 
wise, declared  his  opinion  that  treachery  was  intended,  and  advised 
Mr.  Blown,  the  whaling  master,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel,  to  send  all  the  natives  out  of  the  ship,  excepts 
few  chiefs.     Brown  was  an  imperious,  wrong-headed  and  wrong- 
hearted  man,  and  instead  of  attending  to  this  prudent  counsel, 
threatened  to  flog  the  poor  fellow  who  gave  it.     The  next  day  was 
Sunday^  and   the  men,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  on  Sunday, 
at  wliat(:\er  place  they  had  touched,  asked  leave  to  go  on  shore* 
Brown  replied  that  they  might  go  to  hell  if  they  pleased,  but  that 
they  Mhoiild  not  go  on  shore  till  the  work  was  done  on  board,  for  he 
had  ordcrid  them  to  careen  the  vessel.     Presently  nineteen  of  the 
men  went  ashore  in  dctiancc  of  him,  and  some  of  them  took  their 
clothes,  meaning  never  to  return  to  the  ship, — for  Brown  had  made 
himself  greatly  disliked  by  his  tyrannical  and  brutal  conduct.    Tie 
day  did  not  pass  over  without  danger,  but  as  the  men  took  the  alarm 
in  time,  Brown  was  rousrd  to  some  little  exertion  :  he  objected  to 
have  so  many  armed  natives  on  board:  two  chiefs,  who  were  at  that 
liine  preparing  to  massacre  the  crew,  exerted  themselves  to  clear  the    ^ 
shin  at  his  remonstrance,  and  the  devoted  victims  thus  obtained  one 
night's  respite  from  their  fate.     On  the  following  morning  about 
;J(H)  naiiviis  rame  on  board,  and  Tooi  Tooi,  the  Sandwich  islander, 
who  was  ih(!  main  agent  hi  the  conspiracy,  invited  Brown  to  go  on 
%hon' :  hr  roniplied  immediately,  and  went  unarmed.     About  half 
:ii  hour  afierwaids,  Mariner,  who  was  writing  in  the  steerage, 
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Sime  up  to  the  hatch  for  the  sake  of  the  light,  to  mend  hia  pen. 

*^'ixon,  ulio  was  left  in  command,  Standing 

g,  by  signs,  to  prevent  more  of  ilie  natives 

Immediately  they  stt  up  a  loud  cr)',  and 

£  of  them  knocked  him  down  with  a  club.     Mariner  turned  about 

»  toward  the  guii-ruoro,  when  a  savage  caught  him  by  the 

li;  he  disengaged  liiinself,  reached  the  gun-room,  and  lindmg 

per  there,  they  fled  to  the  magazine,  where,  after  a  short 

mion,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  revenging  tlieir  com- 

a  and  procuring  for  tlicniselves  an  easy  dcatli  bj  blowing  up  the 

kI.     With  this  purpose  die  lad  went  back  to  the  gun-room  for 

t  and  steel;  but  the  boarding  pikes  had  been  thrown  down  the 

ttle  upon  the  arm-chest :  he  couid  not  remove  them  without 

taking  a  noise,  which  the  savages  would  have  heard,  and  therefore 

B  returned  to  llie  magazine.     The  cooper  was  in  great  distress  at 

e  itp prehension  of  immediate  deaih : — Mariner,  with  a  brave  feel- 

K<  proposed  that  they  should  go  upt>n  deck  and  be  Lilied  at  once 

mile  their  enemies  were  hot  with  slaughter, — rather  than  be  sub- 

scted  to  cooler  cruelties.     Accordingly  lie  led  the  way,  and  seeing 

e  Sandwicher,  Tooi  Tooi,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  cabin, 

I  off  the  hutch,  jumped  into  the  cabin,  presented  his  open 

B  to  the  Sandwicher,  and  addressing  him  by  a  word  of  friendly 

Uutaiion  among  those  islanders,  asked  if  he  meant  to  kill  him,  and 

'd  he  was  ready  to  die.     Tooi  Tooi  promised  him  that  be  should 

t  be  hurt,  for  the  chiefs  were  in  possession  of  the  ship,  and  taking 

I  and  the  cooper  under  his  protection,  led  them  upon  deck 

ard  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  conducted  the  cnterprize. 

\  more  frightful  spectacle  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  tlie 

Bck  presented — a  '  short  squab'  naked  savage,  about   fifty  years 

,  sat  upon  the  companion,  with  a  seaman's  jacket  soaked 

od  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  and  his  club,  spattered  with 

li  and  brains,  upon  the  other.     A  paralytic  motion  of  one  eye 

d  one  side  of  the  mouth  increased  the  frightfiilness  of  his  appear- 

.     There  were  two  and  twenty  dead  bodies  upon  the  deck,  per- 

y  naked,  laid  side  by  side,  und  so  dreadfully  battered  about  the 

that  scarcely  any  of  them  could  be  recognized.  A  muncounted 

item  and  reported  their  number,  after  »hich  ihey  were  immediately 

overboard.     The  savages  were  satisfied  with  their  success, 

d  abstained  from  any  siipertluons  murders.  They  had  spared  two 

"'  e  crew,  and  detaining  the  cooper  on  board  they  sent  Mariner 

ore  imder  charge  of  a  petty  chief,  who  stript  hnn  of  his  sliirt 

B  the  way.    The  boy  went  w  ith  a  sort  of  desperate  indift'erence, 

whatever  might  befal  liim.     Brown  was  t>ing  dead 

upon  th<?  beach, — and  three  ui  the  mutineers  were  slretnhed  in  iht 

»ame  condition  near  a  fire,  wheie  the  natives  were  about  to  bake 
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into  rolls,  to  be  usi'd  as  shot,  and  directed  tbe  native  carpenters  to 
mount  the  carronades  upon  new  carriages  with  high  nheeis. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  and  ihe  natives 
were  busily  eiii^aged  in  repairing  their  canoes  and  collecting  wenpons 
for  the  war,  riiiow  asked  Mr.  Mariner  whether  he  had  a  mother 
living,  and  benig  answered  in  the  affirmative,  seemed  to  be  touched 
with  compassion.  He  then  made  one  of  bis  wives  adopt  bim  as 
her  son,  telling  him  he  need  only  apply  to  her  if  he  wanted  any 
thing  to  make  his  situation  more  comfortable,  and  that  it  was  in 
her  power  to  procure  for  him  whatever  he  might  reasonably  desire. 
Her  conduct  towards  him  was,  from  that  time,  as  if  he  had  been 
her  own  child.  Power  and  ambition,  and  the  habits  of  savage  life, 
had  made  I'inow  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  falsehood,  for  all  cir- 
cumstances had  tended  thus  to  pervert  his  strong  intellect ;  but 
monster  as  he  was,  he  had  many  great  qualities  and  some  good 
ones.  Little  did  he  imagine  when,  in  directing  tlie  massacre  of  the 
ship's  crew,  he  gave  orders  to  spare  a  boy  whose  appearance  and 
youth  had  excited  his  compassion,  that  by  that  boy's  means  his  life 
and  actions  should  be  made  known  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
and  perhaps  to  the  latest  posterity ;  for  Finow  is  not  one  of  those 
men  whose  history  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  read, — his  character  i> 
strongly  marked  and  prominent,  one  of  those  which  in  future  ages 
will  stand  alone  for  remembrance.  Tliere  is  a  portrait  of  tliis 
remarkable  man  in  l^billardi^re's  Account  of  D'Entrecasleaus' 
Voyage.  He  happens  also  to  be  described  in  the  Journal  of  one 
of  Captain  Cook's  ofhcers,  which  is  now  before  us :  '  Finow,'' 
says  the  writer,  '  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a 
loll,  handsome  man :  he  had  much  fire  and  vivacity,  with  a  degree 
of  wildness  in  his  countenance  that  well  tallied  with  our  idea  of  an 
Indian  warrior,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  I  have  ever 
seen,  llie  western  part  of  Tongalaboo,  with  Ananiooka,  the  Hapai 
islands,  and  all  the  islands  to  the  northward,  were  under  his  Juris- 
diction. But  what  gave  him  more  consequence  was  his  spirit, 
activity,  and  his  post  as  general.  Whenever  the  people  of  Ton- 
gataboo  went  to  war,  they  were  headed  by  him.  His  followers 
were  numerous,  and  more  attached  to  him  than  those  of  any  other 
chief;  in  short,  he  was  by  nmch  the  most  popular  man  among  tba 
islands.  Keverlhelcss,  I'inow,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  was 
tainted  with  a  degree  of  rapaciousness  that  made  him  guilty  of 
actions  rather  bordering  on  meanness  and  dishonesty,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, he  was  chit^Ay  tempted  to  from  a  desire  of  being  liberal  to 
his  adherents.'  Mr.  Mariner  and  his  friendly  editor  will  read  ihia 
description  of  their  hero  in  his  youth  with  much  interest. 

liefore  the  expedition  set  sail  there  occurred  an  instance  of  that 
utter  disregard  of  human  life  by  which  all  such  men  as  Finow  and 

Buonaparte 
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Buonaparte  ate  distinguished.     A  woman,  whose  cliitd,  according 

to  (he  accursed  aistom  of  these  isliin(l<<,  hod  been  stiangled  as  an 

offering  lo  the  gods  for  the  rerovery  of  his  sick  father,  lost  her 

Kns«9  in  conacquLHce  of  the  ithocking  net.     All  persons  wished  her 

dead,  not  so  much  because  her  existence  was  miserable  to  herself, 

R  because  it  vcns  mournful  for  others  to  behold  her.     Finow  de- 

i  Mr.  Mitriuer  to  shoot  her,  for  tlie  sake  of  putting  her  out  of 

e  way,  and  seeing  at  the  same  time  the  e.Sect  nf  a  musket  shot; 

IBt  the  boy  replied  with  proper  feeling,  that  though  wiUing  lo  risk 

"a  life  in  the  king's  service  against  his  enemies,  it  was  contrary  to 

wn  religion,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 

,  to  destroy  an  innocent  fellow-creature  in  cold  blood.     The 

er  excited  no  dii>  pleasure,  and  undoubtedly  tended  to  raise  the 

I  in  Ftnow's  esteem,  but  one  of  the  Sandwichcrs  was  ordered  a 

V  days  after  to  commit  the  murder.     All  being  ready  for  the  ex- 

idition,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  large  cunoes  sailed  from 

e  Hapai  blands  and  Vavauo  against  Tonga. 

t  The  name  of  this  island  (the  Amsterdam  of  Tasman)  has  hitherto 

n  written  Tonga  taboo,  but  la/wo  is  a  distinct  word,  the  mean- 

g  of  which  is  well  known,  and  which  here  designates  Tonga  as 

e  Sacred  Island.     Perhaps  the  long  stale  of  peace  which  this 

toople  are  said  lo  have  here  enjoyed,  before  the  fashion  of  war 

ma  imported  from  their  Feejee  neighbours,  may  have  been  owing 

I  the  superstition  which  this  name  implies:  for  there  were  two 

jpafaleauthoritieshere,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  secular,  as  in  Japan. 

FooUonga,  or  Cliief  of  Tonga,  was  an  hereditary  title,  the  pos- 

w  of  which  was  believed  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the 

f  godn;  but  whether  the  race   began  by  a  divine  or  mortal 

'    r  they  pretend  not  to  determine.     Veachi  was  the  head  of 

T  such  sacred  family.     Both  these  personages  were  superior 

in  rank  to  the  king  by  reason  of  their  descent ;  lo  which,  indeed, 

mtdi  respect  is  paid  in  these  islands,  that  if  tlie  How  meets  a  chief 

trf  nobler  family  than  himself,  he  must  sit  down  on  the  ground  till 

the  other  has  passed  him.     This  explains  Captain  Conk's  snpposi- 

ttoo  that  Finow  had  deceived  him  concerning  his  anlhorily,  be- 

cmuae  that  chief  appeared  as  an  inferior  in  Fatafehe's  presence, — 

that  being  the  family  name  of  the  Tooitonga.     It  may  be  collected 

from  the  account  in  the  Missionary  •Voyuge,  that  llie  Tooitonga 

Ibnnerly  possessed  civil  as  well  as  religious  authority.     Toogoo 

Ahoo  was  the  first  secular  chief  who  resbted  ihh,  and  by  force  of 

arms  destroyed  a  power  which  rested  wholly  u|>on  public  opinion. 

Ilia  revolution  may  facilitate  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 

Iboe  islands,  by  weakening  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  and  of 

■  Pige  35*,  i7*,  liiit  edilioii. 
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tkat  class  of  men  who  are  iuterested  in  upholding  it.  But  hitherto 
the  effects  have  been  dreadful.  While  the  priestly  system  of  go- 
vernment continued^  intestine  wars  are  said  to  have  been  unknown 
among  them.  Tasman  saw  no  weapons  among  them ;  and  in  Va- 
lentyn's  account  of  the  first  discovei^,  it  is  said,  that  except  an 
inclination  to  pilfering,  they  seemed  to  have  no  other  evil  in  their 
mind:  Dr.  Martin  even  believes  that  they  learnt  Uie  practice 
of  war  from  the  Feejees.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  they  had 
enjoyed  many  generations  of  peace.  The  beautiful  slate  in  which 
tlie  islands  were  found  on  tlieir  first  discover}'  in  164^,  by  Cook 
after  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries in  ITU?)  confirms,  in  this  point,  the  account  which  Mr. 
Mariner  received  from  the  people  themselves.  Toogoo  Ahoo  paid 
dearly  for  the  brief  authority  which  he  had  enlarged  by  breaking  their 
sacred  spell,  and  from  the  hour  when  he  effected  this  unhappy  re- 
volution, these  islands  have  been  the  scene  of  slaughter,  famine^ 
and  every  imaginable  horror. 

One  superstition  remained  in  full  force  when  Finow  made  this 
his  most  formidable  attempt  upon  1  onga.     On  the  western  shore 
of  that  island  is  a  piece  of  ground  about  half  a  mile  square,  where 
from  time  immemorial  the  greatest  chiefs  have  been  buried;  on 
this  account  it  is  considered  sacred ;  no  person  may  be  prevented 
from  landing  there,  and  if  the  most  inveterate  enemies  sliould 
meet  there,' they  must  restrain  their  hatred,  on  pain  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods,  to  be  manifested  by  some  great  calamity,  or 
by  untimely  death.     Here  Finow  landed  with  several  of  his  chiefs 
to  perform  a  ceremony  at  his  father's  grave.     All  who  attended 
put  on  mats  instead  of  their  usual  dress,  and  wreaths  *  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Ifi-tree  round  their  necks,  as  significant  of  respect  and  hu- 
mility,   ^rhey  sat  down  before  the  grave  cross-legged,  beating 
their    cheeks    for  half   a    minute.      One    of    the  Mataboolea 
(the  companions,  counsellors,  and  ministers  of  the  chiefs)  then  ad- 
dressed the  spirit  of  tlie  dead,  invoking  him  to  favour  and  pro- 
tect Finow :  *  He  comes  to  battle  hoping  he  is  not  doing  wrong ; 
he  has  always  held  Tooitonga  in  the  highest  respect,  and  has  at- 
tended to  all  religious  ceremonies  with  exactness,'    Pieces  of  cava 
root  were  then  laid  as  an  offering  before  the  grave.     Meantime 
the  army  were  painting  their  faces  and  bodies  for  battle  in  their 
canoes,  and  the  enemy  on  shore  ran  up  and  down  the  beach  with 
furious  gestures  and  shouts  of  defiance,* splashing  up  the  water 
with  their  clubs,  brandishing  them  in  the  air,  and  flourishing  their 
spears ; — a  striking  scene  when  contrasted  with  the  inviolableness 
of  the  burial  ground  and  the  rites  wliichwere  paid  to  the  dead. 

*  In  one  of  the  prints  in  Valentin,  •  man  is  represented  with  •  Vandyke  raff  of 
leaves  round  bis  neck. 

Having 
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Having  performed  itus  ceremony,  Finow  and  hi*  adherents  re- 
turned to  their  canoe»,  and  the  wImIc  fli-et  proceeded  ngainst 
Nioocalofa,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  island.  It  Mas  situated 
near  the  shore,  occupied  about  four  ur  five  acren,  and  consist- 
ed of  two  circular  fencings,  with  a  diU:Ji  on  the  outside  of  each, 
K>ul' twelve  feet  deep  and  broad.  The  feticingwas  compoaed  of 
stroogly  inwoven  and  fastened  by  something  like  what  seamen 
Ul  ientiit,  made  of  the  coco  hnsk,  lo  upright  posts  from  six  to 
e  inches  in  diameter,  and  planted  at  inlcrvals  of  a  foot  and  a 
l^e  reed-work  is  about  nine  feet  high,  the  posts  about  ten. 
e  entrances  are  all  secured  by  horizontal  sliding  piecri  of  wood, 
i  over  them,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  at  intervals  of  from 
J  to  fifty  feet,  projecting  platforms  are  formed  ;  where  the  war- 
),  being  prvlected  in  front  andhalf  way  on  either  side  by  a  reed- 
It  of  their  own  height,  discharge  their  weapons  through  loop 
Till  this  time  Finow  had  never  be«i  able  to  tulte  one  of 
e  fortresses,  such  perfect  security  did  they  alford  to  tlie  inhabi- 
when  they  were  reSolniely  defended  agaitist-enemies  no  better 
V>cd  than  tlienisclves.  Hut  against  European  weapons  they  were 
nibly  ineffectual.  The  carronades  produced  so  little  apparent 
1  upon  the  reed-work,  that  Finow  expressed  his  disappuint- 
!nt  to  Mr.  Mariner; — be  presently  found  thm  the  besieged  re- 
' n  their  defence,  the  entrances  were  forced  with  little  resisl- 
,nd  when  Finow  beheld  tiie  mangled  limbs  and  bodies  with 
^ich  the  interior  was  strewn,  he  acknowledged  his  astonishment 
%  the  havoc  which  these  dreadful  instruments  of  destruction  had 
iVbout  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  lying  dead, 
tif^d  ibe  prisoners  declared  that  the  balls  instead  of  proceeding 
might  forward  wiien  they  entered  a  house,  seemed  to  search  about 
••  if  Mekii^  for  men  to  kill.  Few  prisoners  were  taken  :  for  men, 
women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  massacred  by  the  clubs 
of  these  ferocious  savages ;  and  buys  who  followed  the  expedition, 
a»if  aerviug  tlieir  apprenticeship  to  war,  ran  their  spears  into  those 
who  were  lying  helpless  upon  the  ground,  and  tormented  the 
woundtid  and  dying.  In  like  manner  among  the  Guaranies  of  Pa- 
n^ay,  when  a  prisoner  had  been  felled  by  the  butcher  at  one  of 
their  cannibal  feasts,  children  were  put  to  hammer  at  liis  head  with 
little  hatchets  thut  they  might  learn  how  to  kill  their  enemies.  Four 
centuries  have  not  elapsed  since  a  like  practice  was  pursued  in 
Europe,  in  the  highest  rank,  and  among  a  people  who  then,  as 
BOW,  conceived  thcniselves  tlie  most  polished  of  all  nations.  Mon- 
flnlel  tells  that  when  the  young  Count  de  St.  Pol  was  entered  a 
wanior,  'his  uncle  made  htm  slay  several,  in  which  he  look  much 
delight/  and  the  reader  who  reinemberti  this  will  not  tale  much 
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a  kind  of  consciousness  :  my  mind  told  me  it  was  Tnogoo 

»  himself,  though  he  was  an  unbeliever,  was  yel  inspired  by  the 
prit  of  Moomooi,  one  of  their  late  kings. 

'  These  visitations  are  not  invoked  by  the  persons  who  are  subject 
bihetn,  though  there  are  some  who  have  their  mind  and  body  so 
*i  under  command  that  they  tan  induce  the  tit  by  volition. 
Ming  the  priests  it  is  of  course  the  secret  of  their  craft ,-  and  when 
low  on  this  occHsioii  consulted  the  gods,  the  usual  preparations 
e  made.  A  liog  was  killed  and  prepared  on  the  eve,  and  car- 
trnh  a  basket  of  yams  and  ttvo  bunches  of  ripe  plantains,  the 
X  roaming,  to  the  place  where  the  priest  happened  to  be.  The 
Mtahooles  form  a  circle  round  him,  and  the  chiefs  sit  behind  ihem 
icriininately  among  ihe  people — their  religion,  in  this  instance, 
Httiewledging  the  common  nature  of  all  ranks  and  chisses,  notwidi- 
ding  the  monstrous  tenet  that  the  chiefs  alone  are  gifted  willi  im- 
1  souls,  the  lower  classes  being  like  the  beasts  who  perish. 
m  as  they  are  alt  seated,  the  priest  surrenders  himself  imme- 
eJ«  to  the  inspiration.  He  sits  perfectly  still,  with  his  eyes  cast 
Inn,  and  his  hands  clasped  before  him.  If  the  matabooles  cnn- 
]t  him  while  the  food  is  shared  out,  he  remains  still)  with  his  eyes 
it  down,  and  frequently  will  not  answer  a  word  till  the  repast  is 
Usfaed,  nnd  the  cava  too.  When  he  begins  to  speak,  it  is  in  a  low 
1  unusual  voice,  which  gradually  rises  to  its  natural  pitch,  or 
B  it,  and  he  speaks  in  the  character  of  the  god.  This  is  ge- 
ly  done  without  any  apparent  emotion ;  but  sometimes  his  whole 
iDtenance  becomes  inflamed,  his  whole  frame  agitated,  the  sweat 
on  his  forehead,  his  lips  turn  black  and  are  convulsed,  he 
I  profusely,  his  breast  heaves,  and  his  utterance  is  choked, 
■e  and  after  this  paroxysm,  Mr.  Manner  says,  he  often  eats  as 
much  as  four  hungry  men  could  devour  under  other  circumstances. 
When  the  ht  is  over,  he  takes  up  a  club,  and  after  many  geslicu> 
lations  strikes  the  ground  with  it,  upon  which  the  god  immediately 
leaves  him. 

The  advice  of  the  gods  was,  thai  Finow  should  rebuild  the  colo,  or 
fortress,  which  he  had  destroyed.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  some 
ikirmishes  look  place,  and  some  of  his  chiefs,  who  had  leiinied  the 
Fcejee  fashion,  proposed  to  kill  and  eat  the  prisoners,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  some  thinking  it  a  proper  habit  to  acquire  in  war, 
■nH  others  reconciling  themselves  to  it  because  provisions  were 
Karce.  When  the  fort  was  tiniihed,  Fiiiow  entrusted  it  to  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  who  had  acknowledged  him  king  of  Tonga :  he  waa 
desirous  of  reluming  tu  the  Hapai  islands  to  perforai  r  ceremony 
t  importance,  and  the  gods  adi       ■■•    *  — 


e  did  nnl  rely  upon  the  lidelily  of  t(ii> 


"1 

Ahoo.'  I 


a  husdred  men  in  garrison  with  bi 
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and  it  was  well  he  did  not,  for  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly  on  his  voyage, 
the  chief  set  fire  to  the  fortress,  in  order  that  Finow  might  see  the  con- 
flagration. Bitterly  enraged  as  he  was,  his  present  duty  did  not  allow 
him  to'  return  to  take  revenge.  The  ceremony  which  required  his  pre-* 
sence  wa^  one  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Tooitonga,  the  religious 
chief;  when  that  event  takes  place,  there  is  such  a  consumption  of 
food  in  feasting  for  nearly  a  month,  that  hogs,  fowls,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  are  tabooed  for  all  except  great  chiefs,  for  about  eight  months 
afterwards,  on  pain  of  death,  that  by  this  voluntary  privation  time 
may  be  given  to  repair  the  previous  waste.  This  taboo  was  now 
to  be  taken  off,  by  a  large  slaughter  of  hogs,  and  a  ridiculous  cus- 
tom of  carrying  them  when  baked  whole  from  one  place  to  another. 
Provided  as  Finow  was  with  artiller}*,  and  Europeans  to  serve  it, 
be  might  now  have  resumed  his  attempts  upon  Tonga,  and  reduced 
all  its  chiefs  to  submission ;  but  the  perpetration  of  a  new  crime 
led  to  consequences  which  prevented  him  from  attaining  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  lliere  was  in  his  service  a  natural  son  of 
the  late  How,  by  name  Toobo  Toa :  this  person  had  directed  the 
conspiracy  for  seizing  the  Port  au  Prince,  an  action  which  suffi- 
ciently proved  the  ferocity  and  the  treachery  of  his  character.  He 
had  made  a  vow  never  to  drink  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  out  of  the 
shell  till  he  had  revenged  his  father's  murder  upon  Toobo  Neuha : 
it  W9a  to  effect  this  object  that  he  had  joined  Finow,  though  that 
chief  had  assisted  in  the  assassination,  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  it : 
vengeance  was  his  heart's  desire,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
sought  it  indicates  a  fiendish  refinement  of  wickedness,  such 
as  has  been  sometimes  portrayed  in  fiction,  but  happily  for  hu- 
man nature  is  not  often  exemplified  in  real  life.  He  made  Finow 
the  instrument  of  his  vengeance ;  and  having  by  repeated  insinuations 
infused  a  suspicion  of  his  brother,  at  length  he  proposed  that  he 
should  be  assassinated.  Toobo  Neuha  was  warned  of  his  danger. 
He  replied,  *  Finow  is  my  brother,  he  is  my  superior  chief,  he  is 
king  of  these  islands,  and  I  pay  him  tribute :  my  life  is  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  he  is  welcome  to  take  it,  for  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live 
innocent  and  yet  be  thought  capable  of  treachery.'  Perhaps,  well 
as  he  knew  the  remorseless  character  of  his  brother,  he  confided  in 
his  own  innocence  and  frankness,  and  did  not  think  him  capable  of 
so  gratuitous  and  impolitic  a  crime.  A  plan  was  laid  for  his  mur- 
der, with  Finow's  knowledge  and  connivance,  and  Toobo  Neuha 
was  killed,  while  his  treacherous  brother  made  only  a  feigned  attempt 
to  defend  him.  Toobo  Toa  was  the  leader  of  the  assassins,  one  of 
whom  had  motives  for  the  action  as  strong  as  his  own :  this  person 
repeatedly  struck  the  dead  body,  and  exclaimed,  '  The  time  of  ven^ 
geance  is  come ! — thou  hast  lived  long  enough  in  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment^ thou  murderer  of  my  father !  I  would  have  declared  my  feel- 
ings 


I 
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Aks  long  ago,  if  I  could  hnve  depended  upon  olliers  to  secpad  me; 
BJiii  not  fear  dtulli,  but  llie  veiigeBn<:e  of  in;  diief  Too))o  Toa  was 
Kst  toW  sntislicii,  and  it  was  a  duty  1  uwedliic  spirit  of  nty  father  ta 
^naerve  my  life  us  long  as  possible,  tbat  i  might  bave  llie  i>atisfac- 
Ktti  to  ace  tbc^  tbus  lie  slinking !' — And  wben  be  bad  said  Ihii,  he 
Bniinued  to  vent  his  passion  liy  striking  lite  senseless  dead.  Ofall 
a^  evil  passious.  revenge  is  llie  strongest  and  tlie  most  enduring  j 
Mod  it  Amis  its  way  sometimes  into  minds  incapable  of  baser  vices, 
^Mcause  it  wears  at  tirst  the  semblance  of  a  virtue. 
K.We  bave  many  striking  pictures  of  savage  life  and  iiiaiiners,  but 
^ner  so  fine  a  piece  of  suvuge  history  as  is  contained  in  these  vo- 
l^nes.  Nor  is  it  the  less  valuable  because  it  relates  to  people  in  so 
PpiMge  a  state,  and  to  so  small  a  speck  upon  the  globe :  the  passions 
B^  Ibe  same  as  those  by  which  revolutions  are  effected  upon  wider 
KoMS,  and  in  this  stage  of  soriety  they  are  strongly  marked,  and 
BJMi  without  concealment,  like  the  play  of  llie  muscles  in  the  naked 
^faore-  WhiUt  the  women  were  screaming  with  horror  and  asto- 
^Ehment,  an  adopted  son  of  the  murdered  Toobo  Nenha  came  be- 
Hk  Finow,  and  striking  bis  club  against  the  ground,  eitclaimeiJ, 
Hnby  sit  jou  there  idle,  why  do  you  not  rouse  yourself  and  your 
^ftu  tu  revenge  the  death  of  ihe  fallen  lierof  If  yun  had  fallen  thus 
^bieath  your  enemies,  would  he  have  hesitated  to  sacnlice  his  life 
^BteveDging  you  ?  How  great  a  chief  lie  was !  Iinvv  sadly  has  he 
^Kd  !* — If  ever  Finow  felt  compunction  or  shame  it  must  have  been 
^Etbis  time,  when  be  dared  nut  avow  bis  participation  in  the  mur- 
^V,  and  yet  confessed  it  by  bis  actions.  He  made  an  artful  ba- 
^Bigiie,  for  be  was  a  ready  orator,  and  positively  declared  tbat  he 
^bs  innocent  of  the  deed,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  about  to  take 
^Bice*.  be  admitted  that  he  had  promised  to  assist  Toobo  Toa  in 
^■cli  a  deed,  but  he  said  the  promise  was  made  to  prevent  him  front 
^neruting  it,  till  proper  measures  could  be  devised  for  prevuntiug  it 
Bhogetlier.  This  could  deceive  no  person ;  but  there  were  none 
■|]io  dared  contradict  him  at  that  time.  Mr.  Mariner,  who  was 
l^^iiauit  at  the  wliule  shocking  scene,  assisted  in  washing  the  body  ; 
IMd  the  wives  of  the  deceased  during  the  whole  night  mourned  over 
k%  sale  close  round  the  corpse,  and  sang  a  dismal  death-song,  fre- 
qveody  interrupting  it  with  exclamation  regarding  their  own  misery 
wd  forlorn  condition,  and  beating  their  breasts  and  faces.  During 
the  whole  night  the  fraliicide  was  present  at  the  scene.  The  ne.it 
4^J  the  body  vvas  removed  toa  neighbouring  island,  and  there  depo- 
nied  in  the  burial  place  of  his  ancestors.  Such  places  are  called 
FVtocas,  and  strikingly  resemble  those  of  our  British  ancestors. 
'Iiie  vault  U  formed  of  live  stones  and  covered  with  a  sixth,  and  a 
mound  of  earlli  raised  overall,  upon  M'hicha  sort  of  shed  is  erected. 
llie  riimensioui  of  the  vault  are  about  eight  I'eet  long,  aiii  broad,  and 

three 
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three  deep.  This  was  a  strange  funeral,  for  the  slain  chief  was  ac- 
companied by  his  assassins  to  the  grave.  One  of  them,  by  name 
Chiolooa,  a  great  warrior  and  a  powerful  man,  stood  forward  as 
soon  as  the  body  had  been  lowered  into  the  vault,  and  defied  any  of 
the  Vavaoo  people.  ^  If  you  harbour  any  thought  of  revenge/  said 
be, '  come  forth  at  once  and  fight  me  on  the  spot :  I  am  the  man 
who  acted  a  principal  part  in  his  death;  come  on  then,  one  and  all, 
and  wreak  your  vengeance  on  my  head.'  This  was  a  safe  bravado; 
for  while  the  Hapai  people  were  all  well  armed,  those  of  Vavaoo  had 
been  forbidden  to  carry  weapons ;  and  lest  even  this  precaution 
should  be  insufficient  to  restrain  them,  the  carronades  were  planted 
for  Fiuow's  security. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  compulsion,  the  Vavaoo  chiefs 
swore  allegiance  to  Finow,  placing  their  hands  upon  a  consecrated 
bowl,  while  cava  was  mixed  in  it  for  the  ceremonies  of  one  of  their 
gods.  He  appointed  his  aunt  Toe  Oomoo  to  govern  them,  as  his 
feudatory,  and  then  dismissed  them.  But  Toe  Oomoo  loved  her 
murdered  nephew,  and  conceiving  a  proper  hatred  against  the  fra- 
tricide, called  the  chiefs  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  throw  off 
the  murderer's  yoke.  They  held  a  council,  and  hesitated  in  their 
determination  with  evident  timidity,  when  a  sister  of  the  governess, 
far  advanced  in  years,  but  with  a  youthful  as  well  as  manly  spirit, 
rushed  in  among  them,  brandishing  a  club  and  a  spear,  and  demand- 
ing why  they  deliberated  so  long,  when  the  path  of  honour  was 
plain,  told  them  that  if  the  men  were  turned  women,  the  women 
would  turn  men,  and  fight  and  die  in  a  good  cause.  Her  reproaches 
roused  their  spirit,  and  they  resolved  to  build  a  fortress,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  Finow.  The  chiefs'  houses  are  generally  situated  together, 
and  this  assemblage  of  houses  is  called  the  Mooa,  being  in  fact  the 
capital  of  the  island ;  the  works  were  to  inclose  this,  and  to  sur- 
round a  space  capable  of  holding  all  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
about  80(X)  in  number,  with  their  houses  and  burial-places.  It  is 
mournful  to  see  how  soon  the  wickedness  of  a  few  individuals  may 
change  the  whole  habits  of  a  people.  When  the  missionaries  came 
to  Tonga,  there  were  no  fortifications  upon  these  islands,  and  now, 
in  less  than  ten  years,  there  was  no  safety  out  of  them.  Tlie  people  of 
Vavaoo  knew  the  tremendous  effect  of  the  carronades,  and  reasoning 
well  upon  the  means  of  securing  themselves  against  such  weapons, 
they  surrounded  their  works  with  a  firm  wall  of  clay  about  twelve 
feet  in  height.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  these  hostile  measures, 
Finow  would  have  hastened  to  reduce  them ;  the  priests  in  vain  re- 
presented that  it  would  be  much  more  acceptable  to  the  gods  if  he 
first  attempted  a  reconciliation  by  amicable  means ;  they  even  ad- 
monished him  to  do  this  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  without  eflfect ; 
but  the  unexpected  arrival  of  his  son  and  heir  from  the  Navigators* 

islands. 
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glands,  after  an  absence  of  live  jears,  made  him  suspend  his  pre- 
parations.    This  j'oung  prince  brought  with  him  two  wives,  two 
pore  were  ready  for  him  on  his  return,  and  he  now  married  them  both 
H  once.  W'hile  thetie  ceremonies  were  performing  Finow  summoned 
11  liie  men  of  the  Hspai  islands  to  assemble  wilhin  ten  days  at  Le- 
^,  armed  wiih  clubs  and  spears,  and  bringing  a  good  supply  of 
iaionsi  two  of  the  oldest  alone  for  each  plantulioo  were  ex- 
i  from  lliiii  re<)iiisition,  for  the  yams  were  planted,  and  it  wah 
tuiry  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 
\.  force  of  about  d,000  men  was  raised  in  this  summary  manner : 
Ky  order  these  things  in  the  Tonga  islands  as  well  an  in  France, 
y  this  lime  Finaw  had  reflected  calmly  upon  the  advice  of  the 
>,  and  perceived  that  it  was  the  best  policy  to  follow  it.    'I'he 
s  of  Vuvaoo  permitted  him  to  liuid  with  a  small  party,  and 
rangue  them  ;   but  the  greater  chiefs  and  Uie  old   inatabooles 
Id  not  trust  [heniselves  to  bear  his  eloquence,  lest  it  should  per- 
e  Uiem  to  mistake  falsehood  for  truth,     lie  moved  itie  per- 
1  he  addressed  even  to  tears;  they  told  him  that  their 
I  was  not  to  hini,  but  to  some  of  the  chieft  of  Hapai  who 
«  about  him^  lliat  if  he  would  resiide  altogether  at  Vavaoo,  and 
nlict  all  communication  with  the  [lapai  jieople,  they  would 
nit  to  him ;  or  they  would  send  him  his  annual  tribute  as  usual, 
e  would  reside  at  Hupai  and  never  visit  Vavaoo,  nor  suffer  any 
is  people  to  come  there  and  trouble  them.     Finow  spoke  with 
»  wonted  powers,  but  be  could  nut  persuade  his  hearers  to  sub- 
inion,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  fleet,  he  obtained  an  order  from 
« ti,oAa  for  proceeding  lo  war. 

"'hen  d)e  army  came  before  the  fortress,  and  the  guns  upon 

h  Finow  depended  for  success  Were  brought  out,  he  demanded 

,  tliat  each  parly  might  lake  leave  of  what  friends  and  rela- 

ley  might  have  among  their  opponents  :  in  all  civil  wars  it 

■  happened  that  father  sometimes  lights  against  son,  friend  against 

1,  and  brother  against  brother ;  but  in  Tonga  tills  evil,  fright- 

d  SB  it  b,  is  increaaed  by  a  custom  which  requires  every  man  to 

a  the  cause  of  that  chief  on  whose  island  lie  buppeus  lo  be  when 

T  13  declared.     A  scene  ensued  which  is  strangely  contrasted  with 

B  more  than  brutal  ferocity  displayed  by  these  islanders  in  war. 

[any  of  the  garrison  came  out,  many  tears  were  shed,  and  many 

last  embrace  was  exchanged.     I'his  hud  continued  for  about  two 

,  when  a  man  from  the  outer  bank  or  wall  of  the  foriresa 

I  an  arrow  at  Mr.  Mariner:  itsiuck  inatree  cioseal  hiselbow, 

I  Mariuer  turning  round  and  discovering  the  man,  shot  hini 

1  upon  the  sjKit.    Finow  was  so  violently  enraged  that  he  would 

inlly  have  killed  Mr,  Mariner,  had  he  been  withiu  reach  of  bis 
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iMlai  Aere  WW  tmie  toexptaio  the  caoK,  hb  Miger  put 
ij.  The  trace,  homewer,  was  tkot  brokca.  The  {;vm  played 
far  aooK  hova,  with  httle  cffsct,  ■pon  the  walL  It  m  cmtotnaiy 
lor  every  profcjied  waniory  befaie  he  goes  to  battle,  to  asmne  the 
of  ne  pefaoowhom  he  oMansto  nigle  o«t  iofi^:  one  of 
avaooclue€^toezpfe»faiscooteai|itof  thecamoiiytook  the 
of  Faaaa  Foooooa,  (bj  which  these  islaiiders  call  a  great  gun, 
and  which  appears  to  ban  the  wery  nataral  awaiwig  of  siooi-peo* 
).  He  dechied  diat  he  woold  run  bokOj  np  to  ooe,  asd  throw 
mr'wio  the  mouth, — 

Name  ore.  aaac  taim  im  an 


fi 


TW  vamt  which  this  Capaactts  of  the  Toaga  Uand  had  sa 
rashly  made,  he  performed  with  singular  address  as  well  as  good 
Ibrtmie :  comiag  up  within  fifteen  or  sixteen  yards  of  the  carroo- 
ade  which  was  imder  Mr«  Mariner,  he  stood  diere  brandidiing  his 
spear  as  if  about  to  dirow  it ;  Mariner  immediately  fired  die  gun ; 
he  had  wailed  for  this,  fieUfiat  upon  his  face  the  moBMot  the  match 
was  applied,  dien  springing  up  ran  nearer,  and  throwing  hb  spear, 
struck  the  gun.  Mariner  aimed  his  nunket  at  him,  being,  it  is  said, 
determroed  to  punish  him  for  diis  presumption,  as  if  he  fdt  diat 
ihecreditofthae  European  arms  was  in  soow  degree  at  stake:  an 
arrow  luckily  struck  the  barrel  iust  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
made  him  miss  hn  aim,  upon  which  the  chief  shouted  aloud  for  joy, 
and  ran  back  within  the  works. 

Finow  had  formed  his  men  in  three  dirisioos,  asui  die  enemy, 
who  now  collected  in  considendilestrength,  did  the  same.  Mr.Ma- 
riner  proposed  to  bring  a  carrooade  to  bear  upon  them ;  but  Finow, 
with  a  sort  of  generous  feeling,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  sudi  an 
advantage,  when  the  contest  was  to  be  between  man  and  man,  upon 
equal  ground.  He  would  fight  them,  he  said,  upon  Cur  terms, 
since  they  came  fairly  forward  to  attack  him.  The  principal  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  murder  of  Toobo  Neuha  were  all  well 
known,  and  the  Vavaoo  people  against  each  of  them  appointed 
a  band  of  twenty  men,  whose  sole  business  vras  to  single  thcam 
out  and  take  vengeance.  Most  of  them  in  consequence  fell,  and 
among  others  Chioolooa,  whose  defiance  at  the  funeral  of  the  nmr- 
dered  chief  now  receivedits  proper  answer.  Several  of  the  Hapu 
women  came  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  m^t  be  near  to 
assist  their  husbands  if  wounded ;  the  wife  of  Toobo  Toa  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  dioii^  be  had  becai  the  chief  cause  of  the  assassina* 
tion,  she  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  sent  back  after  a  time^ 
because  she  was  of  the  sacred  family.  Tlie  batde  continued 
about  an  hour,  when  the  Vavaoo  people  were  aompletdy  beaten 

back 
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back  into  their  fortress ;  but  Finow  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
during  the  night,  to  a  part  of  the  island  »liout  three  miles  distant, 
a.ud  there  intrench  himself. 

The  war  was  now  carried  on  by  skirmishing  and  marauding 
parties.  In  one  of  these,  sixty  of  the  enemy  were  killed  ^  their 
bodies  were  brought  away  and  laid  before  Finow,  and  as  the 
place  where  he  was  intrenched  was  the  sacred  part  of  the  island 
where  ihe  gods  had  their  houses,  these  bodies  were  divided  among 
them  aitd  laid  before  their  doors.  Some  were  then  restored,  to 
be  buried  by  their  relations ;  tliree  were  dissected,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  surgical  instruction,  and  partly  from  an  odd  curiosily  to 
_  discover  whether  ihe  subject  had  al  any  time  broken  ihc  lahoo,  or 
sommitted  any  kind  of  sacrilege,  in  which  case  (hey  expect  to 
I  his  liver,  or  some  other  viscus,  enlarged  and  schirrous.  A 
t  bodies  were  eaten ;  fur  though  the  practice  of  cannibalism 
■  Still  generally  held  iu  abhorrence,  it  is  evidently  gaining  ground 
rWDong  this  unfortunate  people.  Nothing  is  so  remarkahle  among 
D  as  the  fiendish  cruelties  which  they  practise  without  the  slight' 
t  provocation ;  not  like  the  American  savages,  upon  a  warrior  who 
I  been  their  hereditary  enemy,  and  who  defies  his  torturers  and 
■It*  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures,  but  upon  tlieir  own  countrymen, 
^d  hi  accidental  hostilities  which  the  next  hour  might  termi- 
te, crying  to  them  for  mercy,  or  supplicaiiug  at  least  iliat  they 
mav  be  put  lo  deaih  at  once.  Iu  this  war,  the  heads  of  four  un- 
happy persons,  who  were  not  taken  in  battle,  but  surprized  in  dig- 
ging provisions,  were  actually  sawed  off  with  oyster  shells.  Almost 
it  might  be  believed,  that  a  people  capable  of  sucli  hellish  barbarity, 
Merc  actually  under  the  dominion  of  an  evil  spirit. 

One  of  Fmow's  wives,  and  one  of  his  sons,  lied  from  him  to  the 
garrixon,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  Jealousy  and  imperious 
lu^e  df  bis  favourite  wife.  Mr.  Mariner  met  the  former  in  her 
flight,  and  warning  her  of  the  danger  in  straying  from  the  camp, 
Krceived  by  her  embarrassment  what  her  intention  was,  and  charged 
with  it.  Immediately  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  with  clasped 
It  entreated  him  not  to  prevent  her  from  escaping  from  tyranny 
e  society  of  her  own  relations  whom  she  loved;  and  she  ap- 
iled  to  his  own  feelings  towards  his  mother  or  what  friends  he 
jbtbave  in  his  own  country,  and  bade  him  think  how  inhuman 
it  vrfMild  be  in  any  person  to  prevent  him  from  escaping  to  them, 
if  an  opportunity  should  ofTer ;  Mr.  Mariner,  who  among  these 
iceoes  of  inhumanity  teems  to  have  preserved  a  good  heart  and 
a  desr  coiucience,  raised  her  up,  promised  to  keep  her  secret,  and 
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jcape, 
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J  bi9  people  to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  Vavaoo  women,  near 
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a  place  where  they  used  to  collect  sliell  fish,  and  to  kill  all  whom 
they  took.  They  murdered  five  of  these  unoffending  creatures  upon 
the  spot,  but  being  less  brutal  than  their  master,  brought  back  thir- 
teen as  prisoners,  for  the  sake  of  their  services.  Some  dispute 
Arose  between  the  captors  and  the  relations  of  the  prisoners ;  and 
the  question  was  referred  to  Finow,  who  refused  at  6rst  to  in- 
terfere, saying  they^  had  no  right  to  bring  the  prisoners  there  to 
create  dissension,  but  should  have  knocked  out  their  brains  ac- 
cording to  his  orders:  however,  he  said,  the  best  thing  which 
could  now  be  done,  would  be  to  cut  each  woman  in  two,  and 
divide  her  between  the  claimants.  The  judgment  of  Finow  was 
not  like  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  a  proof  of  wisdom ;  it  was  a 
bravado  of  that  brutish,  or  rather  fiendish,  spirit  which  he  seemed 
to  cherish,  and  affect  as  becoming  the  character  of  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior ;  it  was  the  jest  of  one  who  would  as  willingly  have  com- 
manded the  thing  to  be  done,  as  thus  have  sported  with  the  thought. 
The  affair,  however,  was  setded  among  the  parties. 

During  tliis  war,  a  chief  called  Palavali,  belonging  to  Finow's 
army,  pursued  some  of  the  enemy  who  fled  towards  a  consecrated 
inclosure,  war  having  its  asylums  in  these  islands,  though  unhap- 
pily they  are  less  respected  than  the  asylums  for  guilt  in  Roniisb 
Christendom.  He  got  between  them  and  the  place  of  refuge;  one 
of  them  attempted  desperately  to  pass  him  and  scramble  over  the 
reed-work,  and  he  had  so  far  succee<ied,  that  when  Palavali  struct^ 
him  furiously  on  the  head  with  his  club,  his  dead  body  fell  withiii 
the  sanctuary.  The  sacrilege  was  not  intended,  but  the  chief  was 
sensible  that  he  had  actually  incurred  the  guilt :  he  laid  the  case 
before  Finow ;  a  priest  was  consulted,  he  had  recourse  to  inspira- 
tion, and  in  whatever  manner  the  abominable  suggestion  arose,  this 
minister  of  a  wicked  superstition  made  answer,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  that  a  child  must  be  strangled  to  appease  their  anger.  TTie 
chiefs  consulted  together,  and  fixed  upon  a  child  of  l^oobo  Toa^ 
by  one  of  his  female  attendants :  the  child  of  a  chief  is  always  cbo» 
•en  on  such  occasions,  as  being  worthier  than  others,  and  it  is 
always  the  offspring  of  an  inferior  mother,  that  the  life  of  a  chief 
may  not  be  sacrificed.  We  pass  over  the  painful  tale  how  the 
l^oor  mother  attempted  in  vain  to  conceal  her  infant,  and  how  the 
infant  moved  even  its  murderers  to  compassion  by  its  innocent 
smile  when  the  cord  was  placed  round  its  neck.  It  will  be  read 
with  deep  interest  in  its  place  by  those  good  men  who  direct  the 
Protestant  missions.  A  week  had  not  elapsed  before  Palavali  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  ;  when  his  friends  would  have  ex- 
tricated the  spear  by  which  he  was  pierced,  he  desired  them  to 
desist,  saying  be  was  certain  die  gods  had  decreed  his  death  at 

a  puwslh 
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■  puiRifament  fur  \m  late  oftctice  :  ihis  wa§  generally  believed  ;  it 
a  the  suliject  of  frequent  conversation,  and  cast  a  great  gloom 
;hout  Fiiiow's  army. 

Dt  wicked  leader  was  now  devising  how  to  obtain  by  crnft 

e  object  in  ^\hicli  lie  had  fuiled   by  arms.     Ilis  artillery  vvas  use- 

a  againai  the  well-cons trncted  ramparts  which  the  Vavaoo  peo- 

t  had  raised.     Mariner  indeed  could  eusily  have  devised  meatii 

«■  setting  the  fortress  on  fire ;  but  he  had  no  interest  in  the  cause 

'lich  he  wa«  engaged,  considering  that  the  war  had  been  jiro- 

il  by  a  fosl  act  of  treachery  and  murder,  and  he  would  not  be 

wans  of  bringing  destruction  upon  no  many  women  and  chil- 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  reiicgado  missionary  at 

a  if  he  had  been  capable  of  such  feelings  when  he  set  tire  to 

■nsMrrated  inclaiitire,  which  the  aavagcs  with  whom  he  acted 

i)  noi  profane  !     Finow  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fix  bis  resi- 

e  at  Vavaoo,  as  being  t)te  largest  and  must  fertile  of  the  inlands 

T  his  command ;  he  now  artfully  led  the  priests  to  understand 

es,  and  they  ncgocia ted  a  peace-     llie  chiefs  of  Vavaoo 

hoteated  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have  any  reliance  upon  Finow 's 

Mir  or  his  promises  ;  but  as  their  lives,  they  £ai<l,  were  not  of  so 

H  constM]uence  as  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Toe  Oomoo, 

>ple  would  not  oppose  the  elders  and  (he  priests  in  iheir 

A  conference  was  held  accordingly.     Finow  said  in  hik 

f,  that  he  not  only  forgave  the  leaders  who  had  fought 

It  him  in  honour  of  Toobo  Neuha's  memory,  but  that  he  should 

I  despised  them  if  they  had  not  done  so.     It  was  their  duty  so 

D  ulV  they  hud  revenged  the  murder  of  their  chief.     That  mur- 

liad  been  sufliciently  revenged ;  most  of  the  assassins  had  re- 

k]  ibe  punishment  of  their  crimes;  he  solemnly  assured  them 

Ml  for  himself  he  was  innocent  of  it,  and  he  promised,  in  cou- 

fiwmit)  to  the  terms  svhiih  they  had  proposed  before  the  war,  that 

he  would  reside  in  Vavaoo,  and  send  back  all  hia  people  to  the 

bpai  islands,  excc|)t  a  few  matabooles.     Peace  was  now  made  j 

I  the  first  act  of  Finow  evinced  huw  little  he  relied  upon  th( 

of  the  people:  he  was  too  false  himself  to  have  au] 

in  nlhers.     The  rampart  which  had  resisted  his 

B  levelled  to  the  ground,  upon  the  plea  that  a  fortress  could  n 

RncceMary  in  times  of  peace  :  that  which  he  lind  erected  himael 

I  snfiered  to  stand,  because  in  case  he  could  not  re-occ|it)y  it  Ufj 

t  of  need,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  his  enemies  while  he  ha'^ 

jr  to  briug  agaium  it.     Five  of  the  Vaiauo  chiefs,  who  V 
M  bow  impossible  ii  was  to  rely  upon  one  su  faithless,  wid 
Rw  in  lime  to  Tonga.     It  was  not  long  faefnre  llie  L^rH 
i  hQ  the  others  who  had  disllngnishcd  themstlvt^a  agUil! 
e  war.     He  pretended  that  they  were  conspiring  against  t 
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and  Dr.  Martin  says,  if  this  be  true,  his  conduct  was  certainly  less 
reproachable ;  but  every  thing  which  Dr.  Martin  relates '  of  him 
and  of  his  victims  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  charge  was  false. 
Some  of  tliese  chiefs  were  taken  to  the  beach,  and  immediately 
dispatched  with  the  club ;  others  carried  out  to  sea,  and  then  left 
in  leaky  canoes,  that  they  might  sink  slowly,  and  taste  the  cup  of 
death.  One  of  them  had  been  remarkable  for  his  humanity  as 
well  as  courage.  On  the  way  to  his  deatli  he  related  a  strange 
story  : — ^That  very  morning,  he  said,  going  along  the  road  to  the 
council  where  he  was  betrayed,  and  having  at  the  time  a  secret 
presentiment  that  he  was  going  to  die,  he  met  a  woman  of 
rlapai,  and  felt  so  strong  an  inclination  to  murder  her, — though  he 
knew  not  for  what  cause, — that  he  actually  turned  back  and  put 
her  to  death.  Tliis  is  one  of  those  stories  which  might  almost  in- 
cline us  to  believe  in  demoniacal  possession ;  and  this  man  looked 
back  upon  the  murder,  contrary  as  the  act  was  to  all  his  former 
character  and  conduct,  with  satisfaction !  It  was  a  piece  of  ven- 
geance, he  said,  upon  the  Hapai  people,  weak  indeed,  yet  better 
than  none ;  a  drop  of  revenge  that  sweetened  death. 

Finow  did  not  long  enjoy  the  power  which  he  had  obtained 
by  so  many  crimes.     Treacherous  and  cruel  as  he  was,  he  had 
some  human  charities ;  and  fit  it  was  that  he,  by  whose  means  so 
many  had  been  made  childless,  should  suffer  where  he  was  most 
sensible.    He  had  a  younger  daughter  about  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  whom  he  dearly  loved ;  she  fell  dangerously  sick,  and  was  re- 
moved to  a  house  consecrated  to  Tale-y-Toobo,  the  patron  god  of 
the  Hows.    Here  daily  offenngs  were  made  for  her  recovery ;  and 
the  god  was  entreated  to  spare  her  for  the  sake  of  her  father.  '  We 
pray  thee,'  said  the  matabooles,  *  not  to  be  merciless :  if  thy  anger 
is  jusdy  excited,  we  beseech  thee  to  inlBict  upon  the  guilty  one  the 
punishment  which  he  merits,  and  not  to  let  go  thy  vengeance  upon 
one  who  was  bom  but  as  yesterday.'    For  about  a  fortnight  such 
prayers,  accompanied  with  expostulations  also,  were  many  times  in 
the  day  addressed  to  the  god,  and  a  hog  was  sacrificed  every  morn- 
ing ;  the  child  was  then  removed  to  the  inclosure  of  another  divi- 
nity, with  no  belter  success ;  and  Finow  then  carried  her  to  the 
priest  of  his  own  tutelar  god,  Toobo  Total,  in  another  island.  But 
the  danger  was  now  too  imminent  for  the  priest  to  hold  out  any  hope 
of  recovery.  In  the  name  of  the  god  by  whom  he  was  believed  to  be 
inspired,  he  said, '  Why  do  you  weary  yourselves  with  suppIicatiDg 
me  ?     If  the  power  to  restore  the  child  rested  solely  with  me,  1 
would  do  it ;  be  assured  it  is  all  done  by  the  will  of  the  gods  of 
Bolotoo' — the  Land  of  the  Departed.    Every  day  he  visited  the 
little  sufferer,  and  sat  down  by  her  and  took  her  hand  and  shed 
tears.    One  day,  however,  when  Finow  was  not  present,  be  told 

the 
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e  matabooles  that  if  they  knew  why  ihe  child  was  sick,  they  would 
t  come  there  to  invoLe  him, — it  was  for  the  common  goud. 
I  this  was  reported  to  Finow,  he  demanded  at  the  next  cunsul- 
ition  of  the  priest,  or  rather  of  the  god  who  was  believed  lo  speak 
■  bim,  what  was  meant  by  it  ?  '  If  the  gods/  said  he, '  have  any 
sentment  against  us,  let  ihc  whole  vengeance  fall  on  my  head,— 
r  it  not, — but  spare  my  child ;  and  1  earnestly  entreat  you, 
o  Totai,  to  exert  ait  your  influence  with  the  oiher  gods,  that 
le  may  suffer  all  the  pHnishmeiit  they  desire  to  inflict.' 
(C  the  votaries  of  ambttion  in  more  enlightened  countries, 
luw  Has  a  despiser  of  religion  ;  and  yet,  as  others  have  done  be- 
e  bim,  in  this  hour  of  affliction  he  seems  to  have  applied  to  his 
9  m  faith  and  in  fear.  No  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  his  de- 
;  he  lay  down  in  great  agitution  of  mind,  his  heart  sore  and 
de  also  wounded;  he  felt  himself  ill,  and  saying  that  he  had 
ft  fure-ftieJing  of  approaching  death,  be  wept  profusely  and  ackuow- 
Mlged  the  justice  of  the  gods,  but  lamented  that  he  must  die  on 
W  mat,  instead  of  falling  in  battle.  His  attendant  hastened  to  th« 
iriest  to  intercede  for  lum.  The  priest  remained  some  time  in 
!,  and  appenrcd  to  be  much  affected.  He  replied  at  length, 
iLii^  as  usual  in  the  person  of  Toubo  Totai,  the  tutelary  deity, 
t  the  gods  of  the  island  of  the  departed  had  long  resented  the 
»  of  i'inow,  and  had  long  debated  among  themselves  with 
lat  punishment  they  should  visit  it;  at  tirst  his  death  had  been 
lolved,  but  Toobo  Tolai,  who  revealed  their  secrets,  repeatedly 

lerccded  in  his  behalf,  and  winning  over  some  other  divinities  to 

Itic  withes,  violent  debates  ensued,  whicii  had  in  fact  occasioned  the 
late  high  winds  and  tremendous  thunder  in  the  Tonga  Island ;  tha 
eodi,  It  seems,  being  stormy  debaters.  They  had  deternuned  at 
Iwt  to  save  his  life,  because  his  death  would  be  a  greater  evil  to 
Us  people  than  to  liimself,  and  to  punish  him  in  a  severer  way  by 
bereaving  him  of  his  most  beloved  daughter ;  for  it  had  been  irre- 
vocably decreed  that  one  or  the  other  must  die,  and  therefore  her 
life  could  not  be  saved  without  taking  away  his.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  bade  them  remark  that  while  Finow  was  at  this  time  ill,  the 
child  was  nmch  belter ;  but  to-morrow,  he  affirmed,  the  father 
would  be  greatly  recovered,  and  then  die  child  would  relapse.  The 
priest  perhaps  possessed  medical  knowledge  enough  to  venture  safelj 
upon  this  prediction.  It  was  fully  verilied ;  and  Finow,  in  ihat 
Hate  when  restlessness  of  body  seems  to  afford  a  miserahle  relief 
'^'ir  restlessness  of  mind,  removed  the  dying  child  to  another  island 
d  tbe  bouse  of  another  god.  '  It  is  in  vain  to  come  here'  was  th» 
Ippalling  answer  which  he  received  upon  this  consnltatlon, — '  you 
nve  obtained  all  the  information  that  it  is  nccessarj'  for  you  to 
know  ;  1  can  communicate  nothing  farther.'  The  child  tvas  cairted 
» -1  from 
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from  one  consecrated  bouse  to  another,  remainin*:;  only  half  an  hour 
at  each,  in  the  hope  that  some  pity  might  be  found  in  some  of  the 
gods ;  these  frequent  removals  exhausted  her,  and  she  became  al- 
most speechless.  Her  father  Finow,  he  who  had  connived  at  and 
witnessed  the  murder  of  his  own  brother, — he  who  had  exposed 
his  enemies  to  sink  in  the  sea  in  leaky  canoes,  or  burnt  them  alive, 
or  fastened  them  to  stakes  and  trees,  where  they  might  perish  hj 
the  slow  agonies  of  thirst  and  hunger, — this  man,  feeling  now  in  his 
human  nature,  sate  through  the  whole  night  watching  the  progress 
of  death  in  his  beloved  child.  On  the  morrow  she  expired  while 
they  were  carrying  her  to  another  station  ;  and  Finow,  who,  while 
there  was  a  possibility  of  recovery,  had  applied  to  each  and  all  of  the 
gods  of  Tonga,  now  that  hope  was  over,  began  in  bitterness  to  defy 
them. 

He  forbade  all  customary  religious  ceremonies  at  her  funeral : 
instead  of  mourning,  he  ordered  the  people  to  dress  themselves  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  as  for  a  festival.  On  the  twentieth  day,  the 
coffin  was  deposited  in  the  burial-place,  not  in  the  grave,  but  oo  the 
top  of  it,  that  he  might  see  it  whenever  he  pleased ;  and  carrying  it 
with  him  whenever  he  went  to  a  distance.  On  this  day  all  die  in- 
habitants of  Vavaoo  were  commanded  to  be  present, — illness  was 
not  even  to  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  disobeying  the  summons. 
The  women  of  the  northern  half  \«ere  matched  against  those  of  the 
south,  and  they  kept  up  a  battle-royal  for  about  an  hour :  about 
three  thousand  combated !  When  this  part  of  the  sports  was  con- 
cluded, the  men  engaged  in  like  manner,  Finow  himself  taking 
part,  and  exerting  himself  so  greatly,  that  his  party  beat  their  op- 
ponents fairly  from  the  field,  lliis  was  but  mockery  of  the  gods : 
he  designed  a  more  substantial  revenge,  and  had  determined  to 
wreak  his  despite  against  Toobo  Totai  by  putting  his  priest  to 
death ;  for  which  purpose  a  rope  had  been  made  ready  to  bind  him. 
This  resentment,  as  it  would  have  fallen  upon  the  priest,  and  not 
the  god,  was  perhaps  directed  solely  against  him  in  reality ;  for 
Finow  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  to  Mr.  Mariner  his  doubts  whe- 
ther there  were  any  such  beings  as  the  gods,  and  his  entire  disbelief 
in  what  the  priests  affirmed  of  their  power  over  mankind :  there 
might  possibly  be  such  beings,  he  said,  but  men  were  fools  to  be- 
lieve what  the  priests  told  them.  This  purpose  he  had  no  time  to 
execute.  Tired  with  his  great  exertions  in  the  sports,  he  lay  down 
to  rest,  and  was  seized  for  death  himself, — probably  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy ;  his  respiration  became  difficult,  his  lips  grew  purple, 
his  under  jaw  was  convulsed ;  he  lost  his  speech,  but  seemsd  per- 
fectly sensible  of  his  situation,  and  from  time  to  time  groaned  hor- 
ribly. No  time  was  lost  in  strangling  one  of  his  children  by  a 
feipale  attendant,  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  recovery,  according  to  the 

horrible 
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rrible  superstilioti  of  these  unhappy  islundera,  und  ihe  belief  that 
•  gods  muy  be  upficascd  by  ihe  oft'eriiig  of  lite-  tor  life.  Fiiiow's 
)eat  son,  a  man  of  such  kindly  mid  hopelul  dUpoHiion  that  it  is 
inful  to  read  of  hh  eugaging  in  an  net  like  this,  took  the  little 
ttm  by  force  from  its  inotliei'^  lap,  where  he  found  it  sleeping, 
d  pertormed  ua  speedily  as  pussiblt:  the  murder  :   before  it  could 

I  performed,  Finow  bad  lost  nil  sense  and  power  of  motion  ;  ibe 

II  breitttiing  body  was  placed  upon  a  tort  of  barrow,  to  be  carried 
*■  't\  d»e  bouse  of  this  god  to  another,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  most 

me  huniiliaiion,  was  placed  upon  the  spot  vihere  Tooitonga'a 

ij  Van  dressed,  cooks  being  considered  as  the  meanest  class  in 

\Ab  Tonga  islands,  and  therefore  no  greater  act  of  abasement  could 

b«  pcrformul  thnn  to  lay  I'iiiow  in  this  place,  supplicating  mercy. 

but  eie  this  lie  had  expired. 

A  characteriike  Finow's  would  have  well  suited  the  Greek  drama : 
ihe  great  masters  of  that  drama  would  have  desired  i>o  belter  elementt' 
ilian  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man  ; 
iiioiseless  ambition  and  his  nulurul  affeutiong,  his  contempt  for  tU 
ibiM  aiid  ceiemonies  of  his  country  when  in  prosperity,  his  patients 
u  to  them  in  distress,  his  strong  intellects,  his  evil  decd^'V 
|1  ibc  (Iculb  nhich  was  believed  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him  ur^ 
tnce  by  the  overru1iti<;  divinities  whom  he  defied.     It  is  itf 
blubed  opinion  amoni;  these  isbnders,  that  every  man  has  som 
ititutional  evil,  either  bodily  or  mental,  implauied  in  him  by  tT 
I,  for  Ihe  delight  which  they  lake  in  punishing  inankiiid :  Finow' 
dtu  say,  that  his  violent  temper  u:is  the  infliction  which  hs^ 
n  ^lulled  to  him ;  iierhups  persuading  himself  to  a  belief  whid 
aaltd  liim  to  this  want  of  self-govcmmeni,  or  perhaps  svailini 
rif  of  a  doctrine  which  excused  him  to  olheis;  but  he  wij 
luUy  HMiu'e  of  the  inrirmity,  and  often  charged  bis  muiabooles  b 
Md  him   whenever  they  saw  him  getting  violently  ui^iy.     MfjH 
Mariner  Keeins  to  have  been  attached  to  him ;  und  hU  historiai^ 
I)i.  Martin,  is  so  far  fascinated  by  the  better  parts  of  his  cbaractem 
M  to  utFrr  an  excuse  for  his  atrocious  crtu-lties,  ssying  that  '  th' 
was  |ierha|>s,  on  all  occasions  to  a  certain  degree  justiliable,  as  e! 
amples  to  keep  others  in  terror;  a  nicthod  lindoubtedly  ni>t  tU 
bAl,  but  such  as  may  be  easily  overlooked  in  u  state  of  society  like~ 
ih;it  ill  which  he  lived."     We  hope  this  very  reprehensible  ptissage 
will  br  expunged  in  the  future  editions.     'IVue  it  is  that  men  mult 
be  judged  according  to  die  circumstances  of  their  age  and  country, 
«nd  that  the  crnclties  of  Finow,  being  in  conformity  with  the  matv- 
ncrs  of  the  people,  are  not  deserving  of  the  same  condemnation  as 
ibove  of  Buonaparte,  which  were  committed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Kiodern  usages  of  war,  and  llie  »piril  of  an  age  in  whicli  hu- 
manitv  liad  rapidly  been  ganiirig  grouiiil,  both  among  govern  clients 
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and  nations,  till  the  fatal  French  ReYolution  threatened  to  re- 
barbarize  the  world.  The  acts  of  the  Tonga  tyrant  may  be  ac- 
counted for  without  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  much  worse  mai 
than  many  of  his  countrymen,^  but  they  are  not  in  any  degreejusli- 
Jiab/e,  as  Dr.  Martin  had  thought  proper  to  assert ;  and  if  that  gen- 
tleman had  reflected  a  little,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  most  in- 
human punishments  liave  never  produced  the  effect  of  deterring 
men  from  crimes.  Men  who  dare  the  gallows  would  just  as  readily 
dare  the  wheel  or  the  stake  :  such  punishments  outrage  humanity, 
without  in  the  slightest  manner  promoting  the  objects  of  justice. 

Great  apprehensions  had  been  entertained  that  fresh  wars  would 
pnsue  upon  the  death  of  this  formidable  chief.    The  prince  how- 
ever who  succeeded  to  his  rank  and  name  was  told  by  the  priest  not 
to  fear  rebellion,  for  that  he  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the  deities, 
and  he  ^?as  commanded  to  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  bis  fa- 
ther's d<.*ath  as  a  salutary  lesson  to  himself.     Still  he  denned  it 
necessary  to  prepare  against  an  hostile  attack  at  the  funeral.    The 
body  was  brought  out  upon  the  marfy,  an  open  grass  plat,  oi 
lawn,  si*t  apart  for  public  ceremonies.     Here  all  the  chiefs  and 
inatabooles  were  seated,  habited  in  mats,  their  mourning  dress.    A 
number  of  women,  the  kindred,  widows,  concubines,  and  serrants 
of  the  deceased,"  with  others  who  came  there  to  shew  their  respect 
to  the  d  eady  had  been  mourning  over  the  corpse ;  they  were  drttsed 
ill  ragged  mats, '  tlie  more  ragged  the  more  emblematical  of  a  spirit 
broken  by  grief;'  their  cheeks  and  breasts  black  with  the  bruises 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  themselves,  and  their  eyes  swollen  with 
tears.     The  men  cut  themselves  with  stones  and  knives  and  sheUs, 
and  bea.t  their  heads  with  climbs,  calling  with  a  wild  and  passionate 
eloquei  ice  upon  the  dead  to  witness  their  fidelity.    They  reeled  with 
the  bio  ws,  which  were  so  violent  as  to  produce  a  temporary  loss  ol 
reason  ;  and  these  excesses  might,  in  some  instances,  have  been 
carried  to  fatal  lengtiis,  if  Mr.  Mariner  had  not  been  instructed  to 
take  tJ  le  instrument  from  them  in  such  cases ;  a  native  who  had 
done  t)  lis  must  have  employed  it  upon  himself,  but  he  being  a  fo- 
reigner, was  never  expected  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  country 
further  than  was  convenient.     After  this  shocking  scene  had  lasted 
for  about  three  hours,  the  body  was  carried  to  the  burial  place,  and 
tliat  oif  his  daughter  carried  after  it,  that,  as  it  was  his  wish  to  ha?e 
it  alw:  tys  near  him  during  his  life,  it  might  now  be  buri^  with  him. 
And  here  the  young  How  discovered  his  prudence  in  preparing 
agains  t  danger :  he  said,  that  as  his  father  had  been  the  first  persoa 
who  b  ad  introduced  guns  in  the  wars  of  Tonga,  it  was  fit  that  his 
funera  1  should  be  honoured  with  them ;  accordingly  the  carronades 
were   twice  fired  when  the  procession  set  out,  and  Mr.  Mariner 
was  ardered  to  load  them,  as  if  for  a  third  salute,  but  ha  was  pri« 
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lely  iiutnicled  to  load  ihem  with  shot  this  time,  and  carry  a  lijjbted 
natch. 
This  precaution  was  not  necessary.  Finow  II.  if  we  may  so  call 
m,  hud  made  up  his  mind  to  reside  wholly  at  Vavaoo,  which  was  his 
rih-placc,  and  to  keep  it  in  peace  by  dismissing  all  who  were  dia- 
ntented,  or  whom  he  thought  dangerous  to  the  other  islands,  and 
ilf  all  communication  with  them.  When  the  funeral  was 
r,  he  atsembled  the  chiefs,  and  harangued  them  in  a  speech,  of 
we  have  the  original  given  us,  and  a  perfectly  literal  transla- 
m:  its  substance  maybe  thus  rendered,  with  tlie  least  possible 
Sviation  from  the  idiom  : 
Listen  lo  me,  ye  chi 
Kontcnteil  with  the  way  in  which 
at  all  will  1  permit 


If  there  is  one  among  you 
ere,  now  is  the  time  to  go  to 
with  bis  mind  discon- 


iinl  and  wandering.     Aly  mind  has  been  heavy,  beholding  the  great 

nrociion  occasioned  by  the  unceasing  warof  ihe  chief  now  pmslnite 

the  burial-place.     W<^  have  been  doing  much,  and  whui  is  the  consc' 

eacKi — the  iund  is  unpeoplud  und  overrun  with  weeds,  there  are  none 

cultivate  it ; — if  we  hud  remuined  at  peace,   it  would  have  been  po- 

ilotu  Blill.    The  great  chiels  and  warriors  are  fallen,  and  we  remain 

WCtaied  with  the  Tooas.     How  can  it  be  helped  ?    Are  we  mad  i    I 

ink  our  tivu  are  already  tooshorl.    How  foolish  to  shorten  that  which  is 

tlong  enough  !  Who  among  you  shall  say  in  bis  mind  I  deserve  death, 

on  weary  ol  tile }    Behold,  have  we  not  acted  like  people  who  are  fnol- 

i-nnnded^     We  h:ive  been  seeking  thingswhich  deprive  us  altogether 

things  truly  ui^efut.     I  will  not  say  to  you,  give  up  your  thoughts  of 

jhling.     Let  but  the  front  of  war  approach  our  land,  and  any  come  to 

aaierour  homes,  and  ue  will  shew  them  that  while  uur  liulds  pnis- 

!t^  (0  doth  our  courage.     Why  should  we  desire  to  increase  our  ler- 

Biy?    This  land  is  large  enough  lo  supply  us  with  food,  more  than 

I  can  consume.     Perhaps  I  have  nut  spoken  wisely ;  the  elders  are 

ningnear  me.  I  entreat  ihem  to  say  if  lam  wrung.    I  am  yet  a  youth; 

^Uldnot  be  wise  in  governing,  if  my  mind  were  like  that  of  [he  pros- 

ite  chief,  to  act  of  its  own  will,  not  listeuing  to   their  discourse. 

anks  for  your  love  and  fidelity  towards  him,     Finow  Fiji  (his  uncle) 

*nd  the  matahuoles  arc  here ;  they  know  my  freijuent  inquiries  con. 

Mrning  the  good  uf  our  government.     Do  not  suy  in  yourselves,  where- 

furcdo  we  listen  to  the  silly  talk  of  a  boy?    liecollect  while  1  speak  it 

ii  the  echoing  of  the  mind  uf  Tot  Oomoo,  and  Ooloovalou,  and  Afoo, 

Mid  Foloo.  and  Alo,  and  all  the  chiefs  and  matabooles  of  Vavaoo. 

Listen  ye  to  me  !    ff  there  is  any  one  uf  another  land — any  onediscon- 

lenied  ut  remaining  in  this  way,  iliis  is  the  only  opportunity  to  depart, 

It  ibis  pass,  we  shall  not  communicate  with  Hapni.     Choose  then 

dwelling-place;  there  is  Fiji,  there  is  Hamoa,  there  ia  Tonga,  there 

ipai,  there  is  Fotouna  and  Lotoonm.     Let  those  be  marked  who 

lo  remain  in  lasting  peace,  they  only  shall  remain.     1  will  not  sup- 

ihe  courage  of  one  warlike  mind.     Sec  now,  there  is  war  in  the 

ofToDgnand  of  Fiji— chuse  which  ye  will  to  exercise  your  bravery 
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then.     Arise,   go  each  one  to  his  home,  and  recollect  that  to-pitorrow 
the  canoes  depart  for  Hapai. 

On  the  same  day,  thisTongan  philosopher  made  another  address 
to  his  people  upon  the  happiness  and  the  reward  of  industry.  The 
attendants  of  the  chiefs,  he  said,  used  to  depend  for  support  upon 
the  provisions  which  the  chiefs  allotted  them ;  and  he  well  remem- 
bered that,  in  a  time  of  famine,  more  of  these  people  died  than  of 
the  Toas,  who  tilled  the  ground  for  others  as  well  as  themselves  ; 
because,  however  great  might  be  the  tax,  they  always  reserved 
enough  for  their  own  support.  He  dwelt  upon  the  pleasure  which 
men  felt  on  beholdin*^  the  work  of  their  o\uii  hands ;  and  exhorting 
all  to  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  lie  declared  that  he  would 
order  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  assist  in  planting  it  him- 
self. 'Ilie  fortress  which  his  father  had  demolished  was  now  re- 
built, for  motives  which  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  policy  of 
more  refined  courts.  Finow  Fiji  observed  to  his  nephew,  that  as 
the  chiefs  and  great  warriors  would  reside  there,  they  could  not 
form  cabals  and  parties  so  easily  as  if  they  dwelt  at  a  distance,  be- 
cause they  would  be  immediately  under  his  observation.  This 
fortress,  having  been  found  proof  against  artillery,  secured  him 
against  any  attack  from  Hapai,  where  Toobo  Toa  was  in  posses- 
sion of  two  of  the  guns  taken  from  the  Port-au-Prince.  The 
intentions  of  that  chief,  however,  appear  not  to  have  been  hostile; 
he  had  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  late  Finow,  and  bore  no  sen- 
timent of  ill  will  toward  his  son.  It  was  the  custom  that  an  annual 
tribute  from  the  first  fruits  of  each  island  should  be  sent  to  Tooi- 
tonga, — a  proof  perhaps  of  the  secniar  authority  which  this  per- 
sonage originally  possessed,  and  certainly  that  a  close  bond  of 
union  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  whole  group.  The 
people  of  Hapai  sent  a  chief  of  the  sacred  family  to  know  in  what 
manner  they  should  make  this  tribute,  seeing  that  all  communication, 
had  been  prohibited,  and  by  the  same  messenger  Toobo  Toa 
entreated  permission  to  perform  the  usual  ceremonies  at  Finow's 
grave,  and  take  his  last  farewell  of  a  great  chief,  whom  while  living 
he  so  highly  esteemed,  and  whose  memory  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  respect.  The  tribute  was  permitted  to  come  in  a  single  canoe, 
and  it  was  allowed  also  that  this  same  canoe  should  come  at  any 
time,  provided  she  brought  no  more  persons  than  properly  consti- 
tuted a  crew,  lliis  was  done '  partly  from  religious  motives,  and 
partly  that  the  Hapai  people  might  see  how  well  di^y  were  armed 
and  fortified.  And  as  Finow  began  to  think  that  too  severe  a  sys- 
tem of  prohibition  would  be  supposed  to  indicate  weakness  or  fear, 
and  might  provoke  the  hoslilities  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent, 
he  permitted  Toobo  Toa  to  come  with  as  many  followers  as  he 
pleased,  limiting  their  stay  however  to  a  single  dav. 

The 
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The  chief  came  with  about  sixty  of  his  warriors,  in  mourning; 
dretsesy  their  heads  shorn,  and  the  leaves  of  tlie  iji  tree  round  their 
necks,     'lliey  made  their  lamentations  over  the  grave  of  the  late 
Uowy  and  wounded  themselves  according  to  the  custom.     Toobo 
Toa  called  upon  the  deceased  to  behold  these  proofs  of  his  love 
and  fidelity,  and  declared  that  he  felt  the  same  sentiments  toward 
his  son,  although  there  now  appeared  to  be  a  breach  between  them ; 
and  that  his  wish  was  to  maintain  a  friendly  understanding  with 
Vavaoo,  that  he  might  sometimes   prepare  cava   for  the  young 
Fioow,  and  send  presents  to  him  to  evince  his  respect  and  loyalty 
to  the  family.     In  the  evening  he  had  a  conference  with  Finow  and 
his  uncle;  he  expressed  his  wish  to  be  tributary  to  Vavaoo,  though 
he  acknowledged  that  it  might  be  politic  to  keep  him  and  his  peo- 
ple at  a  distance  while  any  near  relations  of  Toobo  Mcuha  .were 
living,  and  that  indeed  such  a  separation  was  the  only  means  of 
preserving  peace.     His  people,  he  said,  must  be  employed,  for  if 
they  were  idle  they  certainly  would  engage  in  war  against  Vavaoo, 
or  in  conspiracies  against  himself;  he  sliould  therefore  go  with  a 
strong  army  and  assist  his  friends  in  Tonga.     Finovv  objected  to 
receive  the  offered  tribute:  Vavaoo,  he  said,  yielded  enough  for  its 
inhabitants,  and  if  he  consented,  the  people  would  suppose  it  was 
an  act  of  alliance  and  friendship  which  would  ill  agree  with  their 
feelings  toward  the  man  who  had  killed  their  beloved  chief  Toobo 
Neuha.     Toobo  Toa  could  not  oppose  this  argument,  but  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  during  the  conference,  and  Mr.  Mariner 
believes  that  he  suffered  asiimch  in  the  kinder  feelings  of  his  na- 
ture as  in  his  pride.     He  performed  a  ceremony  by  which  the  young 
Fmow  was  recognized  as  his  superior,  and  returning  to  Hapai, 
won  left  that  island  to  bear  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Tonga. 

It  was  not  long  before  Tooitonga  fell  ill :  every  day  one  of  his 
jonng  relations  had  a  Ijttle  tiuger  cut  off^  as  an  offering  for  his  sins : 
«ut  as  he  grew  worse,  several  children  were  sacrificed :  he  was 
carried  to  the  cooking-place,  as  the  late  How  had  been,  and  after 
tbese  cruelties  and  vain  humiliations  he  died.     As  the  existence 
of  this  sacred  chief  constituted  the  only  bond  of  union   between 
tlie  islands,  and  Finow  unhappily  found  it  expedient  to  keep  his 
own  people  in  a  state  of  complete  separation,  he  determined  that 
the  office  should  die  with   the  late  possessor.     The  people  easily 
consented,  because  it  released  them  from  a  tax ;  and  they  reasoned 
that,  as  Tonga  had  been  as  much  favoured  by  the  elements  and  sea- 
ions,  though  devoid  of  his  presence,  as  those  islands  which  had  en- 
joyed  him, — there  was  no  use  in  a  Tooitonga.     Thus  it  is  that 
men  reason  from  motives  of  mere  selfishness ; — thus  too  it  is  lliut 
institutions  lose   their  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  rcvolu- 
tioos,  which  are  always  productive  of  immediate  evil,  are  brought 

about : 
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about:  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Tonga  islanders 
were  become  in  any  degree  less  superstitious.  Or  more  enlightened. 
Human  sacrifices  would  siill  be  offered, — and  perhaps  become 
more  frequent  as  manners  were  becoming  more  ferocious ; — ^the 
Tooitonga  would  have  favoured  the  missionaries  if  he  had  dared, — 
but  he  advised  them  to  desist  from  '  the  pernicious  practice  of 
praying ;  for  otherwise,  it  would,  he  feared,  be  attended  with  bad 
consequences  to  himself  as  well  as  them,  the  people  being  much 
dissatisfied  with  him  for  suffering  them  to  follow  it.'  While  he 
retained  his  full  authority  it  appears  that  these  islands  enjoyed  a 
most  remarkable  continuance  of  peace  and  consequent  prosperity; 
as  soon  as  it  was  disturbed,  civil  wars  began, — and  will  probably 
continue  till  a  handful  of  cannibals  alone  remain,  unless  some 
beneficial  change  be  effected  by  European  means. 

The  policy  of  the  younger  Finow  is  the  result  of  a  mind  humaner 
and  more  addicted  to  meditation  than  all  around  him.  How  far 
he  may  have  succeeded  in  preserving  his  own  island  in  peace  we 
have  as  yet  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  A  party  from  Hapai  at- 
tempted to  land  during  the  night  with  the  intention  of  makmg  all 
the  havoc  they  could,  but  they  were  intercepted  and  defeated  with 
loss.  Shortly  after,  as  Mr.  Mariner  was  fishing  at  sea,  he  espied  a 
sail  just  in  the  line  of  the  horizon.  He  had  three  servants  m  th« 
canoe  and  they  refused  to  make  toward  her,  saying  they  knew  that 
their  chiefs  never  meant  to  let  him  go  if  they  could  help  it.  This 
was  no  time  for  hesitation,  or  compunction, — they  made  for  the 
shore,  and  one  man  declared  that  if  Mr.  Mariner  resisted,  he  would 
die  in  opposing  him,  rather  than  let  him  escape.  The  Englishmau 
uttered  a  Tonga  curse,  and  thrust  the  muzzle  of  his  musquet  into 
the  man's  loins,  making  a  mortal  wound  ; — there  was  little  reason 
to  regret  this  wretch, — he  had  murdered  two  of  hb  children  to  put 
them  out  of  the  way,  and  in  time  of  scarcity  had  killed  and  eateQ 
his  wife,  llie  others,  in  fear  of  a  like  fate,  obeyed  his  orders  and 
put  about.  It  was  just  when  the  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon  that 
he  got  sight  of  the  ship,  and  he  did  not  come  up  with  her  till  day- 
light. What  a  night  for  an  Englishman !  As  soon  as  he  came 
alongside,  without  stopping  to  hail,  he  jumped  into  the  main-chains, 
and  had  nearly  been  knocked  overboard  by  the  sentinel,  who  took 
him  for  a  native.  It  was  a  brig  from  Port  Jackson,  with  mother- 
of-pearl  on  board  from  the  Society  islands,  bound  now  for  the 
Fijis,  there  to  make  up  her  voyage  with  sandal  wood, — and  from 
thence  to  China.  Having  got  on  board,  Mr.  Mariner  obtained  an 
axe  as  a  present  for  Finow,  and  sent  a  message  requesting  him  to 
come  to  the  ship.  The  young  king  came  accordingly,  and  brought 
as  a  present  for  his  departing  friend  five  large  hogs  and  forty  yams, 
weighing  from  thirty  to  seventy  pounds  each.  He  was  very  desirous 
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|f  accompunying  liiin  to  England,  lliat  lie  miglit  acquire  a  P/tpa- 

tfmgi  mind,  ihal  being  ihe  name  by  which  they  call  their  white 

Wtors.     Aod  when  ihe  captain  rutUiieH  lo  bring  away  a  prince  i 

a  ha  own  counlty ,  to  one  where  he  miglit  perhaps  tiiid  himself  J 

ft  time  at  least,  not  otily  without  patronage,  but  without  protec-^  J 

M,  he  made  Mr.  Mariner  Hwear  by  his  father  and  by  the  Gud>f 

a  governed  him,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  return  for  hin 

9,  and  take  hini  even  by  force  of  arms,  if  the  people  should  atr  1 

mpt  to  prevent  him  from  executing  his  purpose.  J 

lla  tbts  brief  abstract  of  a  most  interesting  story,  many  circum-^  J 

ices,  highly  curious  in  themselves,  have  been  necessarilv  passed'V 

.     There  are,  however,  some  scattered  facts  which  particularly  J 

rve  notice.     A  species  of  fowling  \»  fashionuble  in  these  islandv,).  J 

picb  is  performed  by  mean?  of  n  decoy  bird.     The  spoilsman  coif  f 

lis  himself  iu  a  sort  of  cage  or  bower,  made  of  wicker  «ork,  and'  i 

rered  with  green  leaves;  a  cock  bird  is  fastened  on  the  top,  and^ 

t  ken  bird  within;  both  cocks  and  hens  are  attracted  by  their  call,  J 

lod  ire  sbot  with  arrows  when  they  perch  within  sure  distance.  4 

Thi»  pastime  is  only  practised  by  great  chiefs,  as  it  requires  great  J 

tare  to  train  the  decoy  birds,  atid  great  expenses  to  maintain  then,  J 

—or  rather  their  keepers,  an  insolent  race  of  men  who  frequerittjs « 

abiue  their  privileges,     'flie  birds  are  ft^d  upon  plainlains,  whicb  f 

ihese  fellows  are  authorized  to  demand  from  any  person  whatsoever,  J 

even  if  food  be  scarce,  and  the  owner  himself  should  be  in  want:  iC.fl 

i' not  a  little  remarkable  to  liiid  oppression  uniformly  growing  outLl 

ol  die  passion  for  field  sports,  even  in  such  rude  governments  as>T 

'ii«.    One  of  the  'I'onga  chiefs,  wlio  was  a  kinsman  of  Finow,  had'J 

M  most  famous  bird  of  this  kind  that  ever  had  been  knov 

[dipie  was  not  more  famous  among  horses,  nor  Snowball  among  j 

_tnlKiDnds,  ilian  the  Chief  of  Hihifo'a  bird  among  the  sportsmea<  J 

PoTUie  Tonga  islands.     It  was,  however,  an  uncomfortable  property;  J 

I  if  iie  bad  had  the  nigst  beautiful  woman  in  all  the  islands^a  very*^ 

^Belen — for  his  wife,  she  would  not  have  been  coveted  so  much.  J 

Many  chiefs  had  re<]uestc:d  him  to  give  tliem  the  bird,  and  many  1 

Uts  be  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  refusing  their  demand.     At^J 

iftbFinowsentaspccial  measagetoobtuinil;  the  chief  rep  resentedn 

Ut  it  was  become  almost  a  point  of  honour  for  him  to  keep  tbft!  j 

bin),  since  he  bad  undergone  such  dangei,  and  so  many  lives  had  J 

Iieen  sacrificed  in  maintaining  it:  but  as  Finow  bad  so  strong  a  de-  1 

m  excellent  bird,  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  two,  notfi) 

indeed,  so  good  as  the  one  in  question, — which  was  certainly  the'  I 

liesi  that  ever  had  been  trained,— but  still  exceedingly  valuable.  ' 

finow  was  vexed  at  the  refusal :  he  went  out  to  try  the  two,  and  tlis   1 

X  waa  »o  successful,  that  his  heart  was  more  than  ever  set  upon 

'  '  gAe  only  bird  in  the  world  which  exceeded  these,     'iliis 

sort 
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sort  of  interest  upon  such  a  subject,  and  in  such  a  personage, 
seems  like  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Tales.  He  prepared  a  costly 
present,  containing  axes,  iron  bolts,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  grind- 
stone, besides  many  articles  of  home  manufactory,  and  sent  a 
second  and  more  sidenm  embassy.  This  second  attempt  succeeded : 
the  Chief  of  Hihifo,  thinking  it  prudent,  perhaps,  to  rid  himself  with 
honour  of  so  troublesome  a  possession,  said  that  he  had  no  time  to 
sport  widi  the  bird,  because  he  u  as  so  constantly  occupied  in  war- 
fare, and  therefore,  as  it  was  not  consistent  u  ith  the  character  of  a 
chief  to  retain  that  from  another  which  he  could  not  use  himself, 
he  woidd  resign  this  precious  bird  to  Fiiiow,  notwithstanding  tbo 
immense  care  it  had  cost  him.  The  first  tiling  Finow  did  after  he 
had  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes  was  to  order  all  the  dogs  in 
Vavaoo  to  be  killed  (except  a  few  belongii^  to  the  chiefs)  because 
they  destroyed  the  game, — just  in  the  same  spirit  which  made  the 
late  King  of  Naples  exterminate  the  cats  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  and 
our  William  the  Conqueror  depopulate  half  Hampshire.  He  then 
went  out  with  his  bird;  the  first  day  he  had  very  great  spoit;  the 
second  day  the  bird,  either  from  illness,  or  futigue,  or  caprice, — to 
which  birds  as  well  as  taller  bipeds  are  subject,  would  not  make 
the  call.  Fiiiow  knocked  it  on  the  ground,  beat  it  with  an  arrow, 
and,  having  almost  killed  it,  gave  it  away,  exclaiming  how  vex- 
atious it  was  to  find  so  litde  pleasure  in  a  bird  which  had  cost  him 
so  much  trouble.  Vanitv  of  vanities, — all  is  vanitv !  Had  Finow 
succeeded  in  all  his  scheaies  of  conquest  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
ambition,  he  would  nut  have  enjoyed  any  more  permanent  satis- 
faction. 

One  of  Captain  Bligh's  men  was  nmrdered  by  the  natives  upon 
the  island  of  Tofoi>a.  His  name  was  John  Norton,  quarter^master 
of  the  Bounty,  and  he  is  s|>oken  of  as  a  man  of  worthy  character^ 
who  supported  an  aged  parent  out  of  his  wi^es.  They  killed  him 
upon  the  beach,  and  stript  the  body,  then  dragged  it  up  the  country 
to  one  of  their  marlies^  or  lawns,  and  there  left  it  exposed  for  two  or 
three  days  before  they  buried  it.  This  story  was  related  by  the 
islanders  to  Mr.  Mariner,  and  they  added,  that  from  that  time  no 
grass  had  grown  along  the  line  where  they  dragged  the  corpse,  nor 
upon  the  spot  where  it  had  lain  while  unburied.  Such  a  tale  iiH 
duced  him  to  visit  the  place,  and  he  foimd  a  baie  line,  as  thej 
had  stated,  in  a  place  where  there  could  be  no  frequency  of 
passers  to  have  trodden  a  path,  and  at  its  termination  a  bare  ^potr 
lying  tranr^versely,  about  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man.  Ihr. 
Martin  observes,  that  such  accoiuits,  however  trivial,  deserve  to  be 
nieiitionod,  and  he  explauis  the  wonder,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  by 
supposing  that  it  is  an  old  path  which  has  been  for  some  yean  dia* 
Used,  forgetful  that  such  a  solution  fails  to  explain  the  maoiier  i 
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icfalbe  path  terminates.  John  Wesley  wouli)  have  believed  jt 
lUtural,  and  have  classed  tlie  story  with  tliat  of  tlie  Brothers' 
behind  the  Museum. 

lere  is  acavem  in  the  island  of  Hoonga  which  can  only  be  en- 
by  diving  into  the  sea,  and  ha.^  no  other  light  than  is  re- 
lied from  llie  bottom  of  the  water.     A  young  chief  discovered 
iccidcDtaliy  white  diving  after  a  turtle,  and  the  uijc  which  he 
de  of  his  discovery  will  probahly  he  sung  in  more  than  one 
iropean  language,  so  beautifully  is  it  adapted  for  a  tale  in  verse. 
;re  was  a  tyrnnnical  governnr  at  Vnvaoo,  against  whom  one  of 
chiefs  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection:  it  was  betrayed,  and  the 
;f,with  all  lii^  family  and  kin,  was  ordered  lobe  destroyed.   Wn 
id  a  heantifnl  dimghter  betrothed  to  a  ebief  of  high  rant,  and  she 
also  was  included  in  the  sentence.     'Hie  youth,  who  had  found  the 
cavern,  and  had  kejit  the  secret  to  himself,  loved  this  damsel;  be 
told  her  the  danger  in  lime,  and  persuaded  her  to  trust  herself  to 
him.    Ilicy  got  into  a  canoe;   the  place  of  her  retreat  was  de- 
>       scribed  to  her  on  the  way  to  it, — these  women  swim  like  mermaids, 
I      — Jhe  dived  after  him,  and  rose  in  the  cavern ;  in  the  widest  part  it 
^^  ts  about  forty  feet,  and  its  medium  height  is  guessed  at  the  same, 
^BISk  roof  hung  with  stulaclites.     Here  he  brought  her  the  choicest 
^VAnd,  the  iinesl  clothing,  mats  for  her  bed,  vandal  wood  oil  to  per- 
■  ftae  herself;  here  he  visited  her  as  often  as  was  consistent  with 
pnufenCe;  and  here,  as   may  be  imagined,  this  Tonga  Leander 
woodland  won  the  maid,  whom,  to  make  the  interest  complete,  he 
bad  long  loved  in  secret,   ^vhen  he  had  no  hope.     Meantime  he 
prepared,    with  all  his  dependants  male  and  female,  to  emigrate 
iti  »ccret  to  the  Fiji  islands.     The  intention  was  so  well   con- 
cealed that  they  embarked  in  safety,  and  his  people  asked  him 
n  the  point  of  iheir  departure  if  he  would  not  take  with  him  a 
Tonga  wife;  and  accordingly,  to  their  great  astonishmeut,  huving 
rterred  close  to  a  rock,  he  desired  thcra  to  wait  while  he  went  into 
(Ik  sea  to  fetch  her,  jumped  overboard,  and  just  as  they  were  be- 
p'nntn*  to   he  seriously  alarmed  at  his  long  disappearance,   rose 
with   his  mi«tress  from  die  water.     This  story  is  not  deficient  in 
rftal  which  all  such  stories  should  have  to  be  perfectly  delightful, — 
;    ■"       I  ute  conclusion.      The  party  remained  at  the  Fijis  till  the 
I  died,  and  then  returning  to  Vavaoo  enjoyed  a  long  and 
it ;,     This  is  related  as  an  authentic  tradition, — it  may  be 
I   .1  there  are  poets  in  the  Tonga  islands,  and  of  no  ordinary 
^t;ams,  3»  the  following  specimen  will  evince : — -We  have  given  it 
with  111)  other  variation  from  Dr.  Martin's  idiomatic  version  than 
wtut  the  l^glish  idiom  retjuires,  except  where  we  have  i 
more  literal  by  the  help  of  his  own  vocabulary  i — 

Let  us  walk  lo  Licoo,  that  we  may  behold  the  going  d 
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the  sun:  we  will  listen  to  the  whistling  of  the  birds,  and  the 
moaning  of  the  wood-pigeon.  We  will  gather  flowers  near  the 
precipice  at  Matawto ;  we  will  sit  down  and  share  the  provisions 
brought  us  from  Licoo  One.  We  will  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  rinse 
in  the  Vaoo  Aca,  and  anoint  with  sweet  scented  oil ;  we  will  string 
flowers,  and  plait  the  chi  plucked  at  Matawto.  While  we  are 
standing  upon  the  precipice  at  Ana  Manoo  we  will  look  down 
breathless  upon  the  distant  sea  below.  As  our  minds  are  reflecting, 
the  great  wind  whistles  toward  us  from  the  great  Toa  trees  in  the 
inland  upon  the  plains.  My  mind  is  enlarged  beholding  the  surf 
below  endeavouring  in  vain  to  tear  away  the  firm  rocks.  It  is 
evening ;  let  us  go  to  the  Mooa  (the  town).  Hark  !  I  hear  the  band 
of  the  singers.  Are  they  learning  a  boo-ola  (a  torch-light  dance) 
for  to-night  on  the  Malai^  (or  lawn)  at  Tanea  i  Let  us  go  there. 
We  shall  think  of  our  former  state  when  war  had  not  torn  our 
land.  Alas,t  war  is  a  terrible  thing  I  Behold  the  land  is  overgrown 
with  bushes,  and  heaps  of  u>en  are  sadly  dead.  Our  chiefs  are  un- 
settled, they  shall  not  go  often  alone  by  moonlight  to  their  mis- 
tresses. Let  us  forbear  to  think, — ^how  can  it  be  helped  that  oor 
land  is  at  war !  The  land  of  Fiji  has  brought  the  war  to  our 
land  of  Tonga,  let  us  then  act  like  the  Fiji  people.  Let  us  forbear 
to  think,  perhaps  we  may  be  dead  to-morrow.  Let  us  dress  with 
the  clii'coola,  and  bind  our  waists  with  bands  of  the  gnaioo ;  we 
will  put  on  coronals  of  J<V//e-flowers  and  necklaces  of  hooni  to  dis- 
play our  sun-coloured  skins.  Hear  the  applause  of  the  manj 
people !  Now  the  oola  is  ended,  and  they  are  distributing  the  food 
of  the  feast.  To-morrow  let  us  go  to  the  Mooa.  'rhe  young 
men  beg  eagerly  for  our  wreaths ; — this  is  their  flattery :  *  Our 
women  coming  from  Licoo  have  no  beauty:  their  sun-coloiured 
skins  are  not  fine !  their  fragrance  is  like  the  hill  of  Mataloco  and 
Vybooa.'     I  am  eager  to  go  to  Licoo,  let  us  go  to-morrow. 

Tlie  language  appears  to  be  singularly  sweet :  it  abounds  witk 
vowels  more  than  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  tlie  Welsh ;  tlieir  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  consonants  being  nearly  as  four  to  three, 
and  scarcely  a  single  word  ends  in  a  consonant.  Some  of  their 
son^s  have  neither  rhyme  nor  metre,  others  liave  both ;  this  is 
noticed  in  the  manuscript  journal  before  us, — as  a  specimen  the 
oflicer  wrote  down  one  by  ear,  although  ignorant  of  its  meaning  :  we 
insert  it  in  a  note,t  the  measure  will  be  apparent  to  every  reader; 

Mr. 

*  In  the  Narrative  this  word  is  alwa^'s  written  Marly  ;  iu  this  place  and  in  the  Voct- 
biilarj  it  is  s|>c*lt  as  above.  Wt  have  noticed  scTeral  little  yariatipns  uf  this  kind,  whid 
no  {>er>Qtts  will  wonder  :it  who  hare  ever  considered  the  difficult^'  of  writing  frooi  the  car. 

i  Their  ejaculation  luay  vie  in  euphony  with  anj  of  the  Greek  interjections — it  u 
ttiuoo6. 

X  O  chichpto»0  clHcbe  matta  la 
O  chichcto — Vette  vala  vali — 

Ktoncmar* 
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Mr.  Mariner  and  Dr.  Martin  may  perhaps  be  able  to  arrange  the 
MTords  properly^  correct  the  inaccuracies^  and  translate  it.     This 
miter  also,  who  was  well  skilled  iu  music,  describes  in  a  lively 
manner  tlieir  concerts,  in  which  music  is  combiued  with  dancing.* 
Iliey  have  drums  of  hollowed  wood,  about  four  feet  long  and  one 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  each  of  which  is  beaten  upon  by  three  or 
four  men  with  sticks ;  their  other  instrument  is  a  hollow  piece  of 
bamboo,  with  which  they  keep' time  by  striking  one  end  against  the 
ground,  the  orchestra  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  men  singers,  '  while 
the  women  sing  and  dance  in  a  circle  round  all.     They  generally 
begin  with  a  single  voice  in  a  slow  and  solemn  style,  the  women 
marching  softly  round  ;  this  is  soon  accompanied  by  an  instrument, 
the  other  voices  and  instruments  gradually  joining  till  they  arrive 
at  the  loudest  pitch.     They  then  begin  by  degrees  to  quicken  their 
time  both  in  music  and  dancing  to  the  quickest  possible.     Some- 
times in  the  middle  of  their  career  a  full  stop  is  made,  and  the  most 
profoand  silence  observed  for  about  a  minute,  when  out  they  set 
agiin  most  furiously.     In  some  of  their  pieces  they  practise  the 
£minuendo  in  tlie  same  degrees  of  gradation,  both  with  I'espect 
to  time  and  noise.     The  whole  is  full  and  musical,  mostly  in  the 
minor  key  or  flat  third,  but  in  so  uncommon  a  style,  that  I  could 
never,  get  hold  of  more  than  a  dozen  following  notes.    'Dieir  or- 
gans and  flutes  have  very  little  variety,  and  are  never  used  in  their 
coocerts.' 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  whom  Captain  Bumey  had 
seen,  he  gives  the  preference  decidedly  to  the  Tonga  islanders ;  a 

Keoneroar,  keooemar>  koar>  koar,  koar,     . 
Keo  valiej,  keo  valiey,  kobcy,  W'bey,  kobey, 
To  alleleluy 
Ki  allubcy. 
*  There  u  «  dance  in  the  Horaaunt  of  the  Rose,  which  both  in  character  and  costume 
I  striking  resemblance  to  one  which  Captain  Cook  describes  : — 

Full  feiis  danio&cllis  two, 

Highte  joung  and  full  of  sctnelj  hcde, 

In  kirtels  and  none  othir  wede, 

And  fairc  ^tressed  every  tresse,  • 

Had  Mirthe  ydoen  for  his  noblesse 

Amid  the  carole  for  to  daunce , 

But  hereof  lieth  no  remembraunce 

Howe  that  tlier  daunsed  queintel^ , 

That  one  would  come  all  privily 

Aytn  that  othre,  and  when  thei  wart 

Together  almoste,  thei  tbrewe  ifere 

Their  niouthis  so,  that  thro  tlieir  plaie 

It  seemed  as  ther  ki&t  alw^ie : 

To  dauncen  well  couthe  ther  the  gise  ; 

What  should  I  more  to  you  devise  f 

Ne  bode  I  never  thinnis  go 

Whiles  that  I  taw^  hem  daunciu  so. — v.  77(. 

c  a  great 
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great  deal  is  now  known  of  three  other  groups,  the  Society  Islands, 
the  Sandwich,  and  Uie  Marquesas ;  and  though  we  have  no  infor- 
mation concerniui;  either,  which  can  be  com|)ared  in  fulhiess  and 
interest  to  Mr.  Mariner's,  enough  has  been  obtained  to  prove  di» 
justness  of  liis  opinion.  The  women  arc  much  less  immodest  than 
in  the  other  islands,  and  maternal  atVection  exists  as  strongly  ii» 
them,  as  among  those  nations  where  the  instincts  of  nature  are 
fostered  and  strcngtlicned  by  the  sense  of  duty.  Tliis  is  because, 
in  ordinary  times,  the  women  arc  treated  with  respect  and  tender- 
ness, and  are  therefore,  perhaps  generally,  as  strongly  attached  to 
their  husbands  as  the  wives  in  Europe.  The  natives  of  Fiji,  Ha« 
moa,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  were  at  Tonga,  used  to  cen- 
sure the  men  for  suffering  the  women  to  lead  such  easy  lives,  soyii^ 
that  they  ought  to  work  hard,  and  till  the  ground,  war  being  suffi- 
cient occupation  for  men.  But  the  Tongans  replied  that  women 
ought  to  do  such  tilings  only  as  were  womenly,  and  became  the 
tenderness  of  the  sex  ;  the  stronger  body  siiould  perform  the  harder 
work.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  as  the  Fiji  customs  ac« 
quire  prevalence,  and  habitual  wars  are  brutahzing  their  manners, 
in  this  point,  as  in  others,  they  may  be  rapidly  degenerating  towarda 
a  savage  state. 

The  deference  which  is  paid  to  the  Fiji  people,  who  are  the  most 
ferocious  of  all  tlie  Polynesian  nations,  is  not  founded  wholly  upon 
their  celebrity  for  war.  The  Tonga  islanders  go  to  study  surgery 
among  their  neighbours,  and  some  tremendous  operations  are  dc^- 
scribed  which  they  perform  with  succeiis.  In  all  cases  of  wounds 
they  are  very  apprehensive  of  tetanus,  and  never  permit  the 
patient  to  wash  himself,  nor  cut  his  hair,  nor  his  nails,  till  he 
is  tolerably  well  recovered,  unless  the  wound  is  such  that  it  can 
first  be  laid  completely  open.  They  notice  that  wounds  in  the 
extremities,  and  more  particularly  in  the  feet  and  hands,  are  liable 
to  produce  this  tremendous  affection ;  that  any  alarm,  or  sudden 
noise,  will  bring  it  on ;  and  they  positively  assert  that  the  mere  sen- 
sation occasioned  by  cutting  the  hair  or  nails  has  not  unfrequently 
had  the  same  dreadful  effect.  It  occurs  very  commonly  in  the 
Tonga,  but  still  more  frequently  in  the  Fiji,  where  a  singular  mode 
of  treatment  has  been  invented.  The  practitioner  passes  a  reed 
wetted  with  saliva  into  the  urethra,  so  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
irritation  and  discharge  of  blood ;  if  the  general  spasm  be  very  vio- 
lent, a  double  thread  is  looped  over  the  end  of  the  reed,  and  when 
the  reed  is  felt  in  the  perinasum,  they  cut  down  upon  it,  seize  the 
thread,  and  withdrawing  then  the  reed  make  a  seton  of  the  passage, 
the  two  ends  of  the  thread  hanging  from  the  orifice  in  the  urethra, 
and  the  double  part  from  the  artificial  opeuing ;  and  they  draw  it 

occasionally 
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iiiiHWlly  backnard  and  forward,  wiiJch  excites  very  great  pain, 
I  a  eopious  discharge  of  blood.    Mr.  Manner  has  seen  ihc  upe- 
IDN  performed ;  aboul  (hrve  or  four  peBons  ii)  ten  are  said  lo  bA  I 
j  by  ilie  irentment ;  the  Fiji  istatiders  speak  of  llie  smcesi  J 
e  certain.     The  same  operation  is  j-esortcd  lo  for  uoinids  id    [ 
Babdomen,  upon  a  mistaken  nolioii  thai  any  extravasated  bli>od 
Jke  cavity  rtf  tbc  abdomun  may  thus  be  carried  off  throii;;h  tho 
.Jibrs. 

Cariimei^ion   a  practiced  here — a  fact  nhich  bears   forcibly  ] 

^ingt  the  liypolhesis  that   Polynesia  has  been  originally  peopled    , 

niuu  America,  as  Ztiniga  uUenipts  lo  .ihetv.     He  argues  that  thegd  J 

s  muvt  have  received  their  tirst  inhabitants  from  (be  east,  be^  I 

e  in  ibe  torrid  zone  the  east  wind  generally  prevails,  and  bf  ( 

t  wind  Iitdiaiis  from  the  I'alaos  are  frequently  driven  to  tmt  I 

nppiiies;   uherens  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  Pbilippiirt  I 

I  have  ever  by  any  accident  been  drifted  to  llie  eastward  ] 

TllJs  writer  also  thinks  that  be  has  discovered  some  wordtf  j 

li  In  Chili  and  Patagonia,  agreeing  with  the  Tagala,  one  of  tb6iJ 

lip^ne  laiigiiagea ; — the  specimens  which  he  has  givvii  are  vef^ J 

Pfrutn establishing  this  opinion;  but  be  thinks  himself  authorizevfl 

I  tflirm  that  the  Philippines  as  well  as  Polynesia  were  peopletl  A 

u  Chili  and  Peru.     A  fact  of  more  importance  than  any  wliichl 

«  advuKed  in  favour  of  this  most  improbable  story,  is  noticeidtl 

ilain  Uuniey: — a  fermented  beverage,  similar  in  its  mode  ofl 

■tinn  to  the  Vara  of  the  South  Sea  Islnnds,  is  made  byihtfV 

Eves  of  Chili,  and  by  them  called  Cawaii; — the  same  preparfl^J 

b  wilb  the  same  name  is  found  on  the  opposite  coa.st  of  l^ioulb  1 

^rica,  among  the  Tnpi  tribes  in  Bruzii. 

tTiu  if  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  fact;  but  It  is  the  only 

I  riuch  might  appear  to  indicate  any  connection  between  the  Poljr*l 

n  and  American  tribes.     In  no  other  custom,  as  far  as  qui*.! 

midiiig(uhich  hapiiens  to  have  been  directed  particularly  lo  ihapj 

Mihjrrl)  can  enable  n»  to  judge,  is  there  any  resemblance; 

uiprr>titions  and  lliL-ir  national  character  are  tolally  diflerenl; 

is  ibe  phvMcal  character  less  so:  thef>e  two  divisions  of  the  world^ 

seem  to  have  been  peopled  by  difleient  races.     Nor  ban  any  thin|^ 

reemblin^  the  Aztec  or'l'oltec  antiquities  been  found  in  Polynesia/'i 

What  Zunigtl   says  of  the  prevalent  winds  woidd  bear  with  greslff 

fiiro-  against  a  supposition  that  those  islands  have  been  peoplet 

<  :  -sion  of  accidents;  but  this  supposition  is  highly  iinpro-  1 
iiiL-h  even  a  far  longer  lime  were  allowed  for  it  ihaii  bail 
nice  the  Deluge.     Admilting,  however, — what  we  vcril^ 
J  be  even  absurdly  improbable, — that  in  the  course  of  lour<  i 
,  UiuuKiiid  years  so  many  accidents  should  have  happened  as  to  have 
1  peopled  all  the  groups  and  single  islands  «liicli  lie  scattered  at 
c  3  such 
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such  wide  intervals,  from  the  Indian  archipelagos  to  the  *  Sand- 
wiches, or  to  Easter  Island ;  in  that  case  a  much  greater  difference 
than  actually  exists  would  be  found  in  their  customs,  superstitions, 
and  especially  in  their  relative  state  of  civilization.  For  it  is  not 
imaginable  that  the  chance  company  of  a  canoe,  driven  out  to  sea, 
and  cast  upon  a  distant  island,  should  carry  with  them  many  of  the 
arts  of  their  country,  or  the  means  of  perpetuating  them. — ^Tbere 
is  decisive  proof  of  a  Malay  origin,  or  rather  of  a  common  origin 
with  the  Malays,  in  all  the  Polynesian  vocabularies.  Even  in 
Madagascar,  Captain  Bumey  shows  that  the  numerals  are  manifestly 
cognate  with  those  in  Sumatra  and  in  Cocos  Island.  According 
to  our  judgment,  the  South  Sea  Islands  must  have  been  settled  ai 
colonies  by  some  forgotten  people  in  the  East,  who  were  either  so 
far  civilized  as  to  colonize  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, — or  bad 
perhaps  attained  that  higher  state  in  which  colonization  is  pursued 
without  any  views  of  mercantile  gain,  as  necessary  for  the  health 
and  security  of  the  state.  The  character  of  their  priestcraft,  the 
sacred  language  which  exists  in  some  of  these  islands,  the  Tooi- 
tonga  of  the  Tonga  islands,  and  tiie  allegorical  mythology,  indicate 
much  less  than  the  unequivocal  tci^timony  of  their  dialects,  a  rela- 
tion to  the  East, — the  land  of  allegory  and  of  priestcraft. 

The  accounts  which  Captain  Burney  hus  collected  with  such 
diligence  from  every  accessible  source,  in  all  languages,  show  that 
the  Polynesians  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
two  centuries  ago,  were  nnich  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  wer« 
visited  by  Captain  Cook.     A  lamentable  change  has  taken  place 
since  our  establishment  in  New  Holland,  and  since  the  American 
and  our  own  whalers  have  frequented  their  sea.     They  have  ac- 
quired the  arms,  tlie  vices,  and  the  diseases  of  Europe  in  addition  U> 
their  native  stock.     But  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  a  reasona— 
ble  assurance  that  civilization  and  Christianity  have  actually  takeoL 
root  in  the  Society  islands.    Those  missionaries  to  whose  unwea^ 
riable  zeal  and  admirable  perseverance  we  bore  a  willing  and  a 
grateful  testimony  lAicn  they  were  insulted  by  those  who  sat  in  the 
chair  of  the  scorner,  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  long 
labours.     They  have  a  school  in  tlie  island  of  Eimeo,  which  ia 
attended  by  persons  of  all  ages ;  they  have  printed  Spelling-books^ 
Catechisms,  and  the  New  Testament-history  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  were  printing  the  Old  Testament  part  of  the  scrip- 

*  In  Zoniga's  History  of  the  Philippines,  the  islands  of  San  Daisk  are  frcqaeotfr 
mentioned,  and  the  tran»lator  has  not  discovered  the  curious  blunder.  The  Spwiisk 
author  or  his  printer  has  fnllen  into  the  unhappy  mistake  of  supposing  that  Sm  ravit 
have  the  same  meaning  in  Sandwich  as  in  Santiago,  and  have  thus  creatcti  Lord  SuhU 
wich  a  Saint : — a  metamurpbose  quite  as  cxtraordiiiary  as  that  of  St.  Vitus  into  «  pafta 
idol.  jH 
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il  hiitory — itieif  press  is  at  Botany  Bay.  Many  places  of  idola- 
Niswonhiphave  beeiiileslroyed,  and  some  of  the  prie&ls  have  lite- 
j  cumniiiletj  their  idols  lu  Ihe  flames.  Ilie  king  appears  to  be  t.l 
ten  concert.  He  says  in  dne  of  his  letters — •  Jehovah  liimscliV,r 
B  it  ia  that  taiiselh  the  growth  of  his  own  word ;  for  that  reason^ 
roapers, — it  grows  exceedingly.'  If  the  work  should  proceed,^ 
'.  as  happily  as  it  has  begun,  and  Christianity  with  allits  ac-.F 

mponyii^  blessings  be  established  firmly  in  a  single  island,  th^'J 

eonvorleil  islanders  will  soon  become  objects  of  envy  and  imilatioD..] 
Meantime,  as  the  Missionary  Societies  extend  their  views,  we  hopaj 
the  Tonga  Islands  will  not  be  overlooked.  A  translation  of  ImI 
Goipels  might  be  accomplished  in  this  country,  by  means  of  thet*^  I 
ttjlames,  with  Mr.  Mariner's  aid,  and  llie  Missionaries  would  tliuf  j 
be  spred  whole  years  of  painful  labour. 


Art.  II. — Dissertation  prefixed   to   the.  Siipplemmtal    Fo/umet*m 

aj  the  Jittcj/clopadia  Briiatmicn,  eihibitin^  a  Crneral  firt 

of  the  Progress  uf  Metaphysirat,   Mora/  and  Polilicai  P/d- 

Ittophy  in  Europe,  from  the  Revival  of  Letters.     By  DiigaU 

Stentrt,  F.  U.  S.  Stc. 

"IX^E  entertain  sentiments  of  unaffected  esteem  for  the  wntingljl 

of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  have  taken  mure  than  one  opportunihr^ 

uf  eipresstng  tt ;  nevertheless,  as  we  arc  aware  that  our  approbatioiT 

I  M  burihened  with  more  conditions  than  his  professed  disciples  will  J 

mbabl^  allow  to  be  reasonable,  of  course  we  shall  not  be  dis^ 

'[winted  to  find,  that  the  justice  which  we  are  willing  to  i^endefT 

B  should  appear,  to  many  of  our  readers,  somewhat  penurious  j 

it  those  who  have  studied  the  science  to  which  he  has  devoletfl 

ndf,  in  other  writings  as  well  as  in  his,  will  we  trust  acquit  urj 

H  any  wilful  partiality.    We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  many  am^-T 

|ve  ^ntlitiea  discernible  in  every  thing  that  Ije  has  written :  Qffdfl 

Hiw  wett  ilium  boniiin  virum  et  romem  et  hitmaniim  fulsse '? — ^ 

k  nmnio  ejus  in  hisce  disputalianilms,  noii  de  mortfius,  t/uarilur^ 

V  difference  with  him  is  upon  matters  of  opinion ;  not  becauaff^ 

»e  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  tenets  of  any  other  writer,  but  f 

for  reasons,  the  validity  of  which  our  readers  have  an  oppoitunitf  J 

uf  judging. 

Hi*  writings  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  superior  man, 
nhwie  taile  has  been  cultivated  by  much  and  various  reading ;  and*! 
they  have  served  to  embellish  the  dry  department  of  knowledge^ 
nMcb  be  has  taken  under  his  protection,  with  graces  of  which  nie- 
■^ifaytict  bad  never  before  been   thought  suiceptiblr.     ^Ve  are 
c  4  fai 
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far  from  undervaluing  the  importance  of  this  service ;  but  still  we 
uiust  be  permitted  to  say^  that  we  feel  doubtful  whether  the  science 
be  proportionably  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  those  more  sub- 
stantial improvements  which,  after  all,  are  what,  in  its  present 
stage,  it  most  requires.  In  fact,  although  Mr.  Stewart  is  endowed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  with  some  of  the  qualities  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  character  of  a  fine  writer,  yet  compared  with  any  of 
the  great  names  iu  philosophy,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  powerful  reasoner.  Independently  of  the  errors 
which  we  conceive  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  very  conception 
which  he  has  formed  of  the  proper  aim  of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
— a  subject  briefly  touched  upon  on  a  former  occasion,  and  re> 
specting  which  we  may  hereafter  take  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  more, — he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  manage  his  argu- 
luent,  such  as  it  is,  with  any  extraordinary  dexterity.  His  con- 
clusions do  not  always  follow  with  exactness  from  his  premises ; 
and  when  it  is  otherwise,  we  think  they  seldom  possess  so  much 
importance  as  he  commonly  supposes.  To  S|)eak  more  explicitly, 
be  is  generally  too  fond  of  skirmishitig  with  bis  adversaries;  instead 
of  grappling  with  the  strength  of  his  subject,  he  always  seenis  to 
be  desirous  of  bringing  the  matter  to  issue  by  affairs  of  posts ;  even 
when  he  is  successful  in  this  or  that  particular  opinion,  if  indeed 
we  may  speak  from  our  own  experience,  we  rise  from  his  wrilingi 
without  any  settled  knowledge  of  his  views  or  any  material  changes 
being  effected  in  the  original  position  of  our  general  principles. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  warmth  and  animation  in 
his  manner,  which,  even  in  the  bleakest  and  most  barren  parts  of 
his  subject,  seems  never  to  desert  him  ;  and  combined  as  this  fine 
quality  is,  with  a  rich  imagination  and  a  very  great  command  of  words, 
it  imparts  to  his  productions  a  character  of  eloquence,  such  as  mere 
didactic  works  are  not  generally  found  to  possess. — It  is,  however, 
a  sort  of  eloquence  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  belongs  more  properly, 
to  oratory  than  to  philosophy ;  emanating  apparently  from  his  own 
feelings  rather  than  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  havii^ 
commonly  more  dependence  upon  the  qualities  of  his  diction  than 
upon  the  greatness  or  real  importance  of  his  ideas. 

Tliis,  unquestionably,  is  a  considerable  merit ;  it  is  one,  however, 
which,  of  itself,  cannot  be  supposed  to  carry  a  man  far  in  subjects 
that  are  only  valuable  on  account  of  the  useful  trutlis  to  which  they 
may  be  expected  to  lead ;  and  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
publications  of  Mr.  Stewart  have  met  with  that  extensive  circula- 
tion, which  the  popular  nature  of  his  talents  would  appear,  in  other 
respects,  so  well  calculated  to  have  ensured  them.  In  truth,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  excellent  author  has,  in  some  degree, 

mis- 
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isunderstood  the  real  cliaracier  of  liis  genius,  in  devoting  himself 
tso  Bbslriise  a  tiruncli  of  Uic  science  of  llie:  luiiiiuii  mind,  as  logic. 
1  llie  invesligaiiuti  uf  tlie  llieury  of  lasle,  ur  uf  morals,  in  bliori, 
Inji  of  the  graver  departments  of  polite  literature,  we  feel  per- 
.ided  that  his  MUCccsH,  lliitteriiig  aa  it  liat>  b«en  iijion  iIic  Hliole, 
luld  bave  been  much  more  marked  and  eMenstve. — Am  it  is,  ne 
k  we  have  had  occaftion  to  observe,  tliui  the  number  of  his  rea- 
a  not  quite  so  great  as  tliat  of  his  admirers;  and  even  the 
iner  seeiM,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  take  up  his  writings  quile 
piitefa  from  an  opinion  as  to  tlie  c^l^aordinu^y  merit  uf  his  stjie, 
wi^a  view  lo  any  profit  which  ihey  tsiwct  to  derive  from  his 
Mosophical  specula  I  ions. 

It  maj,  perhaps,  parllj  l)e  in  consequence  of  our  particular  views 
"pou  the  siubject  of  metaphysical  pbilusopby,  that  we  confess  this 
lut  lu  be  our  own  case.  NeverltielesN  iIjc  pleasure  which  we  re* 
teive  from  Mr.  Slewari's  siyie  is  by  no  means  so  unmixed,  as  that 
wc  could  t-enlure  lo  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  model  for 
their imitalton;  because,  as  it  is  absolutely  wiUiuut  simplicity,  it  i« 
mi  of  ibe  highest  class  of  excellence;  nor  does  it  furnish  the 
nt  or  most  faultless  specimen  even  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
Bi.  Mr.  Stewart's  language  is  rich  and  copious,  but  it  is,  gene- 
■ntpeftkiDg,  singularly  det'icient  in  exactness  and  precision.  And 
pongh  bi«  phrases  are,  witli  a  few  exceptions,  pure  and  such  as 
JB  UBcd  by  good  writers,  yet  his  general  manner  of  expressing  him- 
19  to  be  founded  ralber  upon  the  general  principles  of 
J  than  upon  the  nice  idiom  of  a  spoken  language.  We 
Mil  pcriiaps  be  lliought  fastidious  in  what  we  are  ^oing  to  add ; 
It  nrs  foci  somelliiiig  that  we  desire  and  miM,  even  id  that  digiii- 
d  elegance  and  urhanity  uf  manner,  by  which  his  writings  are 
liabcd.  The  fact  is,  it  is  loo  dignified ;  too  reserved  and 
Moreover,  unr  author's  periods,  though  judiciously 
rvcted  fur  ihi:  most  pari,  are  far  too  slow  and  measured,  and 
t  uufrequently  far  too  rhytlimical ;  this  laM  we  must  take  an 
oppurUniity  of  liayiug  is  among  the  greatest  faults  which  any  I'tyle 
cut  possess,  though  not  unusually  mistaken  for  a  beauty,  particu- 
larly among  the  Scottish  writers  of  English;  who  from  want  of 
~  Klice  in  llie  colloquial  prosody  of  the  language,  or  from  what 
r  c«u6e  we  know  not,  (except  indeed  it  be  that  which  Cicero 
brs,)  seem  lo  be  possessed  with  au  idea,  that  a  way  o{  speaking 
Ii  would  not  be  tolerated  in  conversalion  even  upon  ihe  gravest- 
I,  itor  be  approved  by  persons  of  taste  even  in  the  pulpit  o$- 
!  bar,  forms  nevertheless  the  very  perfection  of  what  is  com^ 
^__  J  called  fine  writing.  Ilaqiir  Caria  et  Phiygiu  et  MytiOt 
fiad  miiiime  puiila:  miuimeijne  ekgaiiles  sunt,  adxcivtrunt  tuit 

auribus 
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auribus  opimum  qnoddam  et  fanquam  adipata  dictionis  genusy 
quod  Rhodi  nuvquam  piohaveruiity  Graci  an  fern  nintto  minus, 
Alhenienses  vero  Junditus  repudiavemnt. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  merits  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
iRrri tings  in  general,  we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  work 
itself.  Our  author  styles  it  ^  A  Dissertation  exhibiting  a  general 
View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy, since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe.' — It  is,  in  general, 
exceedingly  light  reading,  and  we  have  derived  from  it  some  profit 
and  more  amusement ;  we  confess,  however,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  information  which  he  gives  us  in  the  title-page,  we  should 
have  been  rather  puzzled  had  we  been  questioned  as  to  the  precise 
object  for  which  we  supposed  it  to  be  intended.  It  appears  to  us 
a  sort  of  *  perambulation  of  learning'  from  which  we  come  away, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  continue  the  metaphor,  without  remem- 
bering much  more  than  that  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  walk,  in 
company  with  a  very  sensible  companion,  during  which  we  met  with 
many  agreeable  persons  whom  we  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  so 
much  of,  and  others  again,  whom  we  might  more  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  see  a  good  deal  more.  The  remarks  which  our  author 
makes  upon  each  as  they  successively  appear  before  him,  are  often 
just  and  entertaining ;  yet  we  own  that  in  general  they  seem  to  be 
merely  insulated  criticisms  upon  the  literary  merits  of  individuals, 
for  which  a  proper  place  might  have  been  found  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  but  which  might,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  have  been 
omitted  without  inconvenience,  in  a  work  professing;  to  give  merely  a 
synoptical  view  of  the  progress  of  human  opinion  in  general. 

In  the  plan  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  if  he  has  not  con- 
sulted his  strength  he  has  at  least  consulted  his  ease:  for  suppo- 
sing a  person  to  have  the  requisite  talent  and  information,  the  task 
which  our  author  has  performed  is  one  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  historical  abstracts  of  Buhle  or  Tenneman,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  required  any  very  laborious  meditation.  Had  oiir 
author  tried  his  strength  with  D'Alembert,  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  another  matter.  The  object  which  he  attempted  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  French  Encyclopaedia  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty; 
and  on  that  account  quite  beyond  his  powers;  which,  except  in  ma- 
thematics, were  only  moderate.  But  a  philosophical  account  of 
the  objects  and  limits  of  speculative  science;  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  various  branches  of  it  stand  towards  each  other;  of  the 
progress  which  each  has  made ;  of  the  causes  by  which  their  further 
advancement  has  been  respectively  retarded;  of  their  present  state; 
and  of  the  problems  which  still  remain  undiscussed  or  undetei^ 
mined ;'  is  a  desideratum  in  philosophy  which  it  would  have  given 
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I  pletsure  to  find  the  eloquent  pen  of  Mr.  Steuiirt  pmplnyrd  in 
inppljrrng,  but  ^vl]ich  ue  wiilmgly  admit  be  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
101  having  attempted  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Encyclopaedia 
'tHtannica  is  assuredly  a  very  useful  work,  uud  wt;  make  tio  doubt 
nt  the  KUpplementBTy  volumes  with  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
complete  it,  will  be  respectably  prepared;  but  we  think  that  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  contributing,  by  way  of  a  preface  to  it,  the  popular  and, 
ID  mmj  parts,  'able  essay,  which  we  are  now  examining,  has  per- 
mned  quite  as  mtich,  or  even  more  than  either  the  public  or  his 
fa^oycrs  had  any  right  to  expect. 

I  We  are  informed  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first  vo- 
Bie  of  the  Supplement  already  pnblislied,  that  the 

Rlion,'  before  us,  '  forms  ihe  fin.t  of  a  series  of  similar  dis- 
wiih  one  of  which  each  volume  in  the  work  will  commence; 
d  whose  ol^ect  is  to  exhihit  n  rapid  >iew  of  the  {irogres«  mude  sines 
t  revival  of  leltcis,  first  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  relate 
:o}Ji«d,  and  next  in  those  which  relate  lo  Matter.  In  so  far  as  regards 
the  philosophy  of  mind  and  its  kindred  branches,  (his  historical  sketch 
it  brought  down  in  ihe  present  diutrlation  to  the  beginning  of  ihe  last 
(eatury;  and  the  inquiry  will  be  concluded  in  another  dissertatiun  lo 
bcpreHxed  to  the  Mirif  volume.  The  second  volume  will  commence 
*il)i  a  similar  view  of  the  progress  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
Kicncei  during  the  came  period,  by  Professor  Playfair ;  who  will  in  like 
niMner  conclude  the  history  of  these  sciencirs  in  another  discourse  lo 
be  given  with  the  fourth  volume.  This  series  will  be  concluded  by  a 
4rHcrialion  on  ibe  history  of  chemical  discovery  and  chemical  theory, 
by  Ur.  William  Thomas  Ikande,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  laet  volume.' 

Vf'e  have  made  this  extract  merely  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing our  readers  wiUi  the  matter  of  fact  which  it  contains;  but  we 
citiuot  resist  a  temptation  to  observe,  that  both  the  division  whicb 
u  here  made  of  human  knowledge  and  the  order  in  which  the  vari- 
ous dissertations  are  to  be  given  to  the  world  seem  to  be  exceed- 
ii^ly  arbitrary.  We  shall  not  however  stop  to  examine  the 
pound!!  of  these  arrangetnents  but  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
?ur  author's  Dissertation, 
lie  informs  us  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface,  that  tlic  sciences 
_  to  which  he  means  to  confine  his  observations  are  '  metaphysics, 
Hues  atid  political  philosophy ;'  and  be  commences  his  labours  by 
eticwing,  in  a  rapid  way,  the  efTect  produced  on  all  these  branches 
phnmaii  knowledge  by  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  the  revival 
I  letters,  the  Reformation,  and  other  subtidiary  causes.  Our  au- 
tr's  remarks  upon  these  subjects  arc  all  of  them  sensible,  and 
^ssed  with  liveliness;  which  upon  a  subject  that  lias  been  so 
iDcb  and  so  often  trodden  is  all  that  it  was  possible  to  perform. 
I  large  portion  however  of  hb   first  chapter  is  taken  up  with  an 
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exposition  of  the  mischievous  effects  which  he  supposes  the  writings 
of  Machiavel  to  have  produced  upon  the  political  morals  of 
Europe  in  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  that  in  which  he  lived. 
We  have  not  leisure  for  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  parti- 
cular grounds  on  which  our  author  builds  the  opinions  he  entertains 
upon  this  subject,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  retines  not  a 
little  in  attributing  so  much  of  the  political  character  of  the  time 
in  which  Machiavel  wrote  to  the  causes  which  he  assigns.  It 
would,  we  believe,  be  much  more  safe  to  explain  the  depraved 
morality  of  Machiavel's  writings  by  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  The  political  maxims 
which  prevailed  among  the  petty  states  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
century  will  be  found  recorded  and  reduced  into  a  sort  of  theory  of 
government  in  the  *  Prince ;'  but  to  sup|>ose  that  this  work  was 
materially  instrumental  in  introducing  them  to  practice  is,  we  con- 
ceive, mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  A  much  better  explana- 
tion of  the  wicked  principles  of  politics  which  spread  from  Italj 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies will  be  found  by  comparing  the  history  of  those  times  with 
the  remarks  which  Thucydides  makes  in  lib  third  book  upon  the 
Machiavelism  which  wars  and  continued  dissensions  had  created  ia 
Greece  at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote. 

Before  we  quit  this  chapter,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  silence 
of  our  author  respecting  the  influence  which  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature  in  Europe  exercised  upon  the  metaphysical  taste  of  the 
times  immediately  following.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  he  i^marks, 
that  no  substantial  improvement  took  place  in  the  science  itself  in 
consequence  of  that  event ;  nevertheless,  the  changes  which  it  pro- 
duced were  sufiiciently  remarkable,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  fiiUy 
to  deserve  notice  in  any  historical  sketch  of  the  subject.  To  com- 
mence the  hbtory  of  metaphysics,  as  our  author  may  be  said  to  do, 
with  the  writings  of  Bacon,  is  not  without  inconvenience.  So 
many  of  his  opinions,  and  so  many  particular  passages  in  his  works, 
can  only  be  fully  explained  by  reference  to  the  metaphysical  notions 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  that  a  person  altogether 
unacquainted  with  these  will  necessarily  be  liable  to  misunderstand 
sometimes  the  scope  of  his  philosophy.  The  metaphysical  science 
which  at  present  exists  is  not  among  the  number  of  modem  inven- 
tions; it  has  been  handed  down,  in  regular  descent,  from  the  times 
of  Grecian  philosophy;  question  has  begotten  question,  and  opi- 
nion has  begotten  opinion,  in  such  a  way,  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  metaphysics  of  one  age  it  will  commonly  be  found  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  age  immediately- 
preceding.  However,  as  we  have  no  room  for  supplying  the  omis- 
sion of  Mr.  Stewart  respecting  the  state  of  the  metaphysical 
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icea  at  tlie  periot]  \\\u:u  Bacon  began  to  write,  we  sJiulI  fullon 
IT  autlior's  stL-|ks  and  proceed  with  liim  lu  tlie  secotid  chapter,  ibe 
'  'kI  of  which  is  ihe  state  of  philosopliy  '  Irom  the  publicalion 
wroRS  philosophical  works  till  that  of  the  Essay  un  the  Hu- 
ll Underiilaiidiitg.' 
F^D  cum  me  ad  uti/ilnlcs  fiumaiuts  iialum  existimarem,  snys  Ba- 
li ID  Ilia  Fragment  De  liiturp.  Nat.  el  cuiam  reipubiica  intrr  ta 
!,  ijuec  pul'lici  sunt  juris,  el  velut  uiidiim  aut  uuram  omnibuiputt' 
'  iierprelarer,  eli/uid  kominiliusittaiime  conducerepttsset  quasivi, 
i  ifuid  ipse  u  naliiia  oplimij'actui  tMem  deliheravi — me  ipsttm 
'M  fid  verilatis  coHlemp/atioiiea,  giiiim  ad  alia  magii  J'ahriJ'ac- 
HdtpreJieiidi;  iil  qui  mentem  el  ad  rerum  iimilifuaiuem  (quod 
\tnmam  eat)  ugnoicenfiitm,  satis  mobilem,  tl  ad  differeiitiariim 
tlHitates  satis  fixam  et  inlctitam  haberem,  qui  et  qutEreiidi  deu- 
nuffi,  et  dufiilinidi palientiam,  et  meditandi  lolaptalem,  el  asse- 
nrfi  CHUCtationeni,  ft  resrpifceiidi  J'-idiilatem,  el  diiponetidi  soli' 
idtnein  tenerem;  qiiique  nee  iiovitatem  nffectarem,  nee  anliqai- 
it  adtairarer,  et  oinnem  impusturam  odiaem.     We  know  not 
ilL  among  all  the  iitiinv  Idig  and  taboiired  panegyrics  which  we 
pti  met  witli  upon  Uucon's  character  as  n  writer  any  one  u  to  be 
■md  more  just  or  better  discriminiiled  than   this  which   we  have 
brmcted  from  liis  own  works.     The  lone,  indeed,  in  which  he  talks 
If  btinself  and  of  the  qualities  of  his  genius,  is  somewhat  high,  con- 
nne  who  it  is  that  speakti;  but  he  attributes  to  himself  nothing 
06  Uian  he  reullj  pusse^^ed;  for  he  was  indy  a  man  of  admira- 

ie  wisdom;  with  flit  his  moral  errora  a  sincere  lover  of  mankind, 

ttid  with  all  his  intellectual  errors  sincerely  zealous  fur  truth. 

Uui  the  soundness  of  an  author's  philosophical  opinions  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his  genius ;  and  accordingly, 
although  we  profess  as  much  veneration  for  the  powers  of  Bacon's 
mind  us  Mr,  Stewart  himself  can  welt  be  supposed  to  feel,  and 
poiniltly  not  less  admiration  for  his  writii^s,  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
ihii  when  OUT  author  rests  the  fume  of  Bacon  upon  the  superior 
_  ',  which  he  supposes  his  works  to  display,  of  the  proper 
b  of  pfiilosfiphy  and  of  the  resources  and  limits  of  the  human 
rttanding,  it  is  placing  them  precisely  in  the  least  favourable 
f  view  in  which  they  can  well  be  looked  at.  No  doubt  there 
y  observations  upon  this  subject  scattered  through  Bacon's 
which,  taken  separately,  reflect  great  credit  upon  his  good 
;  bat  we  are  now  speaking  of  his  philosophical  views  in  gc- 
nl;  and  these  are  manifestly  so  loose,  wavering  and  erroneous, 
II  when  we  hear  Mr.  Stewart  perpetually  talking  of  the  Baconian 
iool,  and  the  Baconian  logic,  and  describing  his  own  particular 
•9  in  philosophy  as  modelled  upon  bacon's  precepts,  by  way 
r  contradistinction  from  those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
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Locke  in  pliilosopby,  we  should  sonietimes  be  tempted  to  suspect, 
did  we  not  know  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  Mr.  Stewart** 
opinions^  that  he  and  Dr.  Rcid  were  merely  availing  themselves  of 
Bacon's  venerable  name^  (to  use  an  exprc:>sion  of  this  last,)  rice  iic^ 
tomm  ant  viatorum^  ad  suminovendam  turbam  ut  dogmatibus  suis 
viam  aperireiit. 

*  The  merits  of  Bacon/  says  our  author,  *  as  the  father  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  are  so  universally  acknowledged  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  touch  upon  them  here.  The  lights  which  he  has  struck 
out  in  various  branches  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  have  been  much  less 
attended  to ;  although  the  whole  scope  and  tenour  of  his  speculations 
show,  that  to  this  study  his  genius  was  far  more  strongly  and  happily 
turned  than  to  that  of  the  material  world.  It  was  not  as  some  seem  to 
have  imagined,  by  sagacious  anticipation  of  particular  discoveries,  that 
his  writings  have  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  accelerating  the  ad^ 
vancement  of  that  science.  In  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  pkysicai 
knowledge,  he  was  far  inferior  to  n>any  of  his  predecessors;  but  he  sur- 
passed them  all  in  his  knowledge  of  the  laws^  the  resources^  and  the  limiis 
of  the  human  understanding.  The  sanguine  expectations  with  which  he 
looked  forwards  to  the  future  were  founded  solely  in  his  confidence  io 
the  untried  capacities  of  the  mind;  and  on  a  conviction  of  the  possibilitj 
of  invigorating  and  guiding  by  logical  rules  those  faculties,  which,  in  ul 
our  researches  after  truth,  are  the  organs  or  instruments  to  be  employed. 
"  Such  rules,"  as  he  himself  has  observed,  '*  do  in  some  sort  equal 
man's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  in  pre-eminence  to  the  excel- 
lent  notions  of  the  spirit.  To  draw  a  straight  line,  or  to  describe  a 
circle  by  aim  of  hand  only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an 
un^^teady  and  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and  practised ;  but  to  do 
it  by  rule  or  compass,  it  is  much  alike." 

'  Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  logician  that  Bacon  is  entitled  to  notice  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  writer  prior  to 
Locke  whose  works  are  enriched  with  so  many  valuable  obser\-ations  on 
the  intellectual  phenomena.  Among  these  the  most  valuable  relate  to 
the  laws  of  memory  and  imagination;  the  latter  of  uhich  subjects  he  teern^ 
to  have  studied  with  peculiar  care.  In  one  short  but  beautiful  paragraph 
concerning  poetry,  (under  which  title  may  be  comprehended  all  the 
various  creations  of  this  faculty,)  he  has  exhausted  every  thing  thai  phi- 
losophy and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  ofler  on  what  has  since  been 
called  the  beau  ideal;  a  topic  which  has  furnished  occasion  to  so  many 
false  refinements  among  the  French  critics,  and  to  so  much  extravagance 
and  mysticism  in  the  cloud-capt  metaphysics  of  the  new  German  schooL 
In  considering  imagination  as  connected  with  the  ner>-ous  system,  more 
particularly  as  connected  with  that  species  of  sympathy  to  which  medi- 
cal writers  have  »iven  the  name  of  imitation^  he  has  suggested  some 
very  important  hints  which  none  of  his  successors  have  hitherto  prose* 
cuted ;  and  has  at  the  same  time  Icfl  an  example  of  cautious  inquiry  xsorikf 
to  be  studied  bif  all  viho  may  attempt  to  investigate  the  laxcs  ngulating  the 
union  brtiietn  Mind  and  liody.     Mis  ilUuti-ation  of  the  ditferent  classes 
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of  prejudice  incident  to  human  nature  is,  in  point  of  practical  utility  at 
lea:»t,  equal  to  any  thing  on  that  head  to  be  found  in  Locke ;  of  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  forbear  remarking;,  ns  a  circumstance  not  easily  expli- 
cable, that  he  should  have  resumed  this  important  discussion  without 
once  mentioning  the  name  of  his  great  predecessor. — The  improve- 
ment made  by  Locke,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  argument,  is  the 
application  of  Uobbes's  theory  of  association  to  explain  in  what  manner 
these  prejudices  are  originally  generated. 

*  In  Bacon's  scattered  hints  on  topics  connected  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind>  strictly  so  called,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  precise 
^MdJMsi  idtM  they  display  of  the  proper  aim  of  this  science.     He  had  ma- 
mfesily  reflected  much  and  carefully  on   the  operations  of  his  own 
understanding,  and  had  studied  with  uncommon  sagacity  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  others.     Of  his  reflections  and  observations  on  both 
subjects,  he  has  recorded  many  important  results;  and  has  in  general 
stated  them,  uithout  the  slightest  reference  to  any  physiological  theory  con^ 
ctrmg  their  causes,  or  to  any  analogical  explanations  founded  on  the  ca- 
prices  of  metaphorical  language.    If  on  some  occa^ons  he  assumes  the 
etiiltnce  oi' animal  spirits  VL^\he  medium  of  communication  between 
Mml  and  b(»dy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  then  the  universal 
belief  of  the  learned;  and  that  it  was  at  a  much  later  period  not  less 
confidently  avowed  by  Locke.     Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked  (I  men- 
tion it  to  the  credit  of  both  authors)  that  in  such  instances  the  fact  is 
commonly  so  stated  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  reader  to  detach  it  from 
the  theory.     As  to  the  scholastic  questions  concerning  the  nature  and 
cnrace  qfmind, — whether  it  be  extended  or  vnextnidcd?  whether  it  hare 
smf  relation  to  space  or  to  time?  or  whether  (as  was  contended  by  others) 
it  exist  in  every  ubi  but  in  no  place  i     Bacon  has  uniformly  passed  them  acer 
UsUent  contempt;  and  has  probably  contributed  not  less  tfftctually  to  bring 
(km  into  general  discredit ,  by  this  indirect  intimation  of  his  own  opinion^ 
fin  if  he  had  descended  to  the  ungrateful  task  ofexpoHng  their  absurdity, 

'  While  Bacon y  however,  so  cautiously  avoids  these  unprofitable  discussions 
ito  the  nature  of  mind,  he  decidedly  states  his  conviction,  that  the 
,AuAief  of  man  differ  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  the  instincts 
of  brutes.  **  I  do  not  therefore,"  he  observes  on  one  occasion,  *'  ap- 
jrrore  of  that  confused  and  promiscuous  method  in  which  philosophers 
are  accustomed  to  treat  of  pneumatologys,  as  if  the  human  soul  ranked 
above  those  of  brutes,  merely  like  the  sun  above  the  stars,  or  like  gold 
above  other  metals." ' — p.  6*2. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  quote  Bacon's  remark  upon  the 
iDutual*influeuce  which  thought  and  language  exercise  over  each 
other,  aud  upon  the  dependence  \vhicli  subsists  between  them. 
Having  attributed  to  tlie  viewsjof  Bacon  upon  this  subject  quite  as 
much  importance  as  they  are  entitled  to,  and  animadverted  upon 
the  capital  error  into  which  he  falls,  by  inferring  from  the  more 
artificial  construction  of  the  ancient  languages,  that  '  the  human 
intellect  was  much  more  acute  and  subtle  in  ancient,  tlian  it  is  now 
10  modem  times,'  Mr.  Stewart  concludes  bis  long  eulogiura  of 
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Bacon's  opinions  concerniiig  the  science  of  the  miDd,  bj  sum- 
marilv  observing  tliar, — 

'  It  would  be  endless  to  particularirc  the  ori'nnal  sug;|:e»tioxss  throvn 
nut  by  Bacon  on  topics  connected  uith  the  •»cience  of  uiind.  The  fen* 
passages  fif  this  sort  already  quoted,  are  produced  int*rely  as  specimens 
uf  the  rest.  They  are  by  no  means  ^elected  as  the  must  important  in  hi» 
writings ;  but  as  they  happened  to  be  those  that  left  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  my  memory,  1  thought  them  as  likely  as  any  other  tu  invite 
the  curiosity  of  my  reailera  U\  a  careful  examination  of  the  rich  mine 
from  which  they  are  selected/ — p.  54. 

We  have  given  the  above  passage  at  length,  in  order  that  upon 
a  question  about  which  we  differ  very  widely  from  Mr.  Stewart,  we 
might  place  ourselves  above  all  suspicion  of  having  garbled  or  mis- 
represented his  sentiments.  The  decision  of  it  is  perhaps  of  no  mate- 
rial importance  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view ;  nevertheless,  as  our 
author  is  on  all  occasions  holding  up  Bacon  as  the  model  whom 
metaphysical  writers  should  emulate,  it  may  perhaps  be  uot  without 
use  to  examine  under  what  conditions  this  advice  should  be  received. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  hints  which  Mr.  Stewart 
has  extracted  from  Bacon*s  writings  as  '  specimens'  of  the  aoimd*- 
neas  of  his  metaphysical  opinions  in  general,  display  perfectly 
good  sense ;  though  we  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  reason  of  that  profuse  admiration  which 
tliey  would  appear  to  have  excited  iu  our  author's  mind.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted,  that  however  wise 
the  remarks  in  question  may  be,  they  belong  more  properly  to  the 
practice  than  to  the  tlieory  of  our  knowledge,  and  uiight  have 
been  made  in  the  first  instance,  or  afterwards  acquiesced  in,  by  a 
person  who  might  nevertheless  entertain  very  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  and  uf  that  science  of  which 
mind  is  the  object;  and  consequently  tliat  when  Mr.  Stewart 
praises  his  author  for  the  surpassing  knotcletlsie  zchic/i  his  Kritirngs 
display  of  the  latcsj  the  resources  and  the  limits  of  the  human  uh^ 
derstandingy  and  for  the  precise  and  just  ideas  which  they  evince  of 
the  proper  aim  of  the  science  of  the  mind ;  even  supposii^  this 
praise  to  be  ever  so  justly  deserved  in  point  of  fact,  yet  the  propriety 
of  it  is  by  no  means  proved  by  the  particular  instances  which  he 
adduces.  If  Mr.  Stewart  or  our  readers  continue  of  a  different 
opinion,  it  will  not  he  difficult  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue  by  a 
refereiKe  to  the  writings  of  Bacon  himself. 

Mr.  Stewart  praises  his  author  for  having  avoided  all  physiolo^ 
gical  theories  rei>pectin^  the  causes  of  the  intellectual  phenomena^ 
(with  an  exception  to  his  hasty  acquiescence  in  the  received  opinion 
conceniing  the  operation  of  animal  spirits.) — Let  us  hear  Bacon 
himself — '  The  faculties  of  the  soul/  says  he,  De  Aug.  lib.  iv.  c.  iii. 
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'  are  well  knowu :  viz.  ihe  understantJing,  reason,  imagination,  me- 
mory, appetite,  will,  and  all  those  wlierewilh  logic  and  ethics  are 
concerned.  In  llie  doctrine  of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  these  faculties 
roust  be  phifacallif  treated,  as  they  may  be  innate  or  adhering  to 
the  soui.'-  V\'hat  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  '  physically'  he 
explains  on  mure  than  one  occasion ;  for  esample,  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  he 
\t\\s  us, '  dial  among  these  doctrines  of  union,  or  consent  of  souE 
and  body,  there  is  none  more  necessary,  than  an  inquiry  into  the 
proper  sent  and  iiahitalion  of  eaih  faculty  of  the  soid  in  the  body 
and  its  organs.  Some  indeed  have  prosecuted  this  subject ;  but 
all  usually  delivered  upon  it,  is  either  controverted  or  slightly  exa- 
inrned  ;  so  as  to  require  more  pains  and  accuracy.  The  opinion  of 
Plato,  whicli  seals  the  Uiiderslanditig  in  the  bruiii,  courage  in  the 
hrart,  and  sensuality  in  the  liver,  should  neither  be  totally  rejected 
DOT  fondly  received.' 

Again  our  author  tells  iis,  that  '  as  to  the  scholastic  (fuesttans 
KHceriiing  the  nature  and  essettce  of  mind,  whether  it  he  extended 
nr  vtieitentied,'  and  so  on,  '  Bacon  has  uuiformlif  passed  them 
Ktr  in  silent  coi'lempc'    With  what  propriety  this  can  be  said,  our 
~"  '  rs  shall  judge ;  only  preiiusing,  that  in  the  language  of  the 
Ja,  extended,  divisible,  and  spparahle,  as  applied  to  matter  nnd 
I  are  generally  used  as  parallel  expressions.    In  the  very  same 
Ipler  of  llie  book,  nay  in  the  very  passage  immediately  f'ollotcing 
I  which  our  author  has  (/noted,  respecting  the  promiscuous  I 
T  in  which  philosophers  treat  of  the  souls  of  men  and  brutea, '] 
p  find  the  following  words  : — '  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  inspired  sub-   I 
e  (by  which  we  must  understand  the  sentient  part  of  oup  J 
re)  u  aW  of  the  rational  son),  comprehends  several  inquiricf,  ' 
llTeJation  to  its  nature;  as  whether  the  soul  be  native  orndven-d 
fua,  separable  or  inseparable,  and  the  like  ?     But  the  points  of  I 
jp  kind,  though  they  might  be  more  thoniughly  sifted  in  philo-  ' 
Wty  than  hitherto  ihry  have  been,  yet  in  the  end  they  must  be  . ' 
ined  over  to  religion. — But  in  the  doctrine  of  tlie  sensitive  or  pro*  i 
I   dimd  soul;  even  itsMj^'i/uHcemay  be  justly  inquired  into;  though'] 
iSin  inquiry  seems  hitherto  aiautiiig:  for  of  what  significuncy  are  i 
Ihe  terms  of  at  tus  ui/imus, forma  corporis,  and  such  logical  tiifles,  J 
lo  llie  knowledge  of  the  soul's  substance?     Tlie  sensitive  soul  1 
mu«t  bv  ulhiwed  u  corporeal  substance,  attenuated  by  heal,  and-] 
rvndrred  invisible ;  as  a  Bubtle  breath,  or  unra,  of  a  flaming  and  ] 
»in  nature,  liavirtg  the  softness  of  air  in  receiving  impressions,  and 
the  activity  of  fire  in  exerting  its  action  ;  nourished  partly  by  an 
oily  and  partly  by  a  watery  suhstance,'  and  so  forth. — Lib.  iv.  c.  lii. 
So  much  for  tiie  '  uniformly  silent  contempt'  with  which  Mr. 
Stewart  thinks  Bacon  has  so  '  cautiously  avoided  ut)prolltable  dis- 
CUiWuiis  about  the  nature  of  mind.' 
xoL.  xvi.  NO.  x\-xiii.  II  Another 
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Another  topic  of  praise,  is  the  peculiar  care  with  which  he  fan- 
cies his  author  to  have  studied  the  subject  of  *  Imagination'  as  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  system ,  more  particularly  as  connected 
with  that  species  of  n^mpathy  to  which  medical  writers  have  given 
the  name  of  imitation.  In  addition  to  the  instances  adduc^  by 
Mr.  Stewart  in  his  note,  we  might  add  the  following,  of  the  merits 
of  which  our  readers  may,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  make  experiment. 
/  There  be  many  things  that  work  upon  the  spirits  of  man  by  secret 
sympathy  and  antipathy :  the  virtues  of  precious  stones  worn  about 
the  person  have  been  anciently  and  generally  received ;  and  curiously 
assigned  to  work  several  effects.  So  much  is  true ;  that  stones  have 
in  them  fine  spirits,  as  appeareth  by  their  splendour ;  and  tlierefore 
they  may  work  by  consent  upon  tlie  spirits  of  men  to  comfort  and 
exhilarate  them.'  Again  he  tells  us,  that  *  there  are  divers  sorts  of 
bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  spirits ;  and  they  be  of  three  intentions 
— refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient,'  and  proceeds  to  point  out 
which  sort  is  best  adapted  for  each  of  these  purposes.  We  shall 
adduce  only  one  instance  more,  out  of  some  hundreds  to  be  found 
in  his  Natural  History,  in  illustration  of  the  justness  which  our 
author  is  pleased  to  discover  in  Bacon's  views  upon  the  subject  of 
Imagination.  '  The  writers  of  natural  magic,'  says  he,  *  report 
that  the  heart  of  an  ape  worn  near  the  heart,  comforteth  the  heart 
and  increaseth  audacity.  It  is  true  that  the  ape  is  a  merry  and 
bold  beast.  And  the  same  heart  likewise  of  an  ape  applied  to  die 
neck  or  head,  helpeth  the  wit,  and  is  good  for  the  falhng  sickness ; 
the  ape  also  is  a  witty  beast  and  hath  a  dry  brahi,  which  may  be 
some  cause  of  attenuation  of  vapours  in  the  head.  Yet  it  is  said  to 
move  dreams  also.  It  may  be  the  heart  of  a  man  would  do  more, 
but  that  it  is  more  against  men's  minds  to  use  it;  except  it  be  in 
such  as  wear  the  relics  of  saints.' — Nat.  Hist.  Cent.  x. 

But  the  topic  on  which  Mr.  Stewart  chiefly  dwells,  both  in  the 
present  and  on  former  occasions,  while  panegyrizing  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon,  is  the  respect  which  it  pays  to  the  *  limits,  the  laws  ami 
resources  of  the  human  understanding;*  and  this  we  cannot  help 
thinking  is  by  much  the  most  extraordinary  topic  of  any  which  he 
has  selected.  Tliere  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  N(yvum  OrganoHf 
that  does  not  furnish  a  contradiction  to  it ;  and  as  to  Bacon^  Mis- 
cellaneous Philosophical  Works,  one  might  almost  suppose  that 
they  were  written  in  express  refutation  of  it.  In  the  summaiy 
which  Bacon  himself  gives  of  what  he  conceives  ought  to  be  the 
objects  of  philosophical  inquiry,  are  the  following ;  and  we  select 
those  which  he  principally  dwells  upon  in  his  works  :  *  The  pro- 
loNgatioN  of  life.:  the  restitution  of  youth  in  some  degree:  the  ft' 
toKiation  of  age:  the  altering  of  statures :  the  altering  of  features: 
ve/sionso/  bodies  into  other  bodies:  making  of  new  species :  im-^ 
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frtakmtcftie  mr  amd  raisimg  tempesSs  :  greaUr  pleasures  of  the 
aoiso,  ifcJ  So  litde  indeed  can  Bjcon  be  coii>iiiere\i  a$  having  risen 
in  anj  greait  decree  above  the  age  iu  wlikh  he  lived,  ^iih  respect 
to  his  Tk«s  as  to  tbe  proper  aim  oj  /)Ai/o<.«pAi/,  or  the  pnpfr  Itmiis 
of  the  kmmmm  wmdiniamditfg^  that  he  even  slices  so  far  in  his 
'  Nalnral  Histon*  as  to  sn^e  us  fvrmnl  nretpis  tor  tlie  niakiine  of 
gold,  and  pcstonnnig  many  of  the  other  prodigies  uhich  he  emi* 
Derates,  all  which  be  telk  us,  he  judges  very  pos>ible. — See  Nat. 
Hist.  ccDt.  iv.  8.  'J'I6.  Mr.  Stewart  Me  know  will  ^y,  that  thes« 
errors  ooght  to  be  charged  upon  the  age  iii  which  Uaci^n  liveii; 
aad  to  a  certain  eitent  this  is  true;  but,  we  tear,  that  alter  all 
adofrances  have  been  made,  still  some  degree  tif  blame  will  neces- 
sarily adhere  to  him.  For,  with  the  exrtption  of  the  disciples  of 
Raymond  Lully  and  Jordano  Bruno,  the  exti-avagaiit  speculations 
in  which  Bacon  wished  to  embark  philosoph\,  had  long  bei'U 
abandoned  by  sober  hiquirers.  He  himself  complains  ot'  it ;  and 
deugnates  such  persons  as  ignari  reiiiomiM  exptomiores^  tpti  mM 
mhii  fihi  pouium  et  axluni  videtitj  terras  u/rra  is^e  pmrsm 
Hgrami.  So  far  indeed  was  he  from  a«certainhig  the  pro^H^r  aim 
and  boundaries  of  genuine  science,  that  instead  of  hniliiig  with  ap* 
probation  or  applause  the  discoveries  which  the  Italian  astionomers. 
by  means  of  the  telescope,  were  every  day  adding  to  the  stock  of 
real  knowledge,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Matthews,  desiring  him  *  to 
tell  the  astronomers  of  Italv  to  amuse  us  less  with  their  fabulous 
and  foolish  traditions,  and  come  nearer  the  e\|^teriments  of  sense ; 
and  tell  us  that  when  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  are  beyond 
die  line  in  the  other  hemisphere  for  six  months  together,  we  must 
needs  have  a  cold  winter,  as  we  saw  it  was  last  year.*  Now  we  can 
easily  comprehend,  as  we  before  observed,  how  a  person  having  em- 
braced an  erroneous  theory  concerning  the  natnre  and  proper  olijects 
of  science,  should  nevertheless  be  capable  of  making  many  soimd 
practical  observations  such  us  Mr.  Stewart  alludes  to  in  the  long 
extract  given  above ;  but  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  ns  in 
thinkmg  that  the  description  of  errors  which  the  passages  wc  have 
selected  contain,  are  such  as  no  person  conid  possibly  have  fallen 
intOy  whose  *  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  limits,  and  resonrces  of 
the  human  understanding'  was  so  profound  as  our  author  sup- 
poses Bacon's  to  have  been.  Jt  may  also  be  useful  to  remark, 
that  these  errors  were  not  mtTe  excrescences  that  grew  upon  the 
news  which  Bacon  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  philosophy ; 
as  a  very  brief  account  of  these  views  will  easily  shew. 

Bacon  divides  natural  philosophy  into  two  parts;  they/r.s7  con- 
•ists  in  the  investigation  of  causes ;  the  serondy  in  the  production  of 
effects;  tbe  causes  to  be  investigated  are  either  final  or  formal 
causes,  or  else  material  and  efficient  causes.     The  former  consti- 
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ttttes  what  Bacoo  caDs  roetapbrncs ;  the  hitter,  v  hat  be  understands 
by  phjFBics.  This  iast  Bacon  looks  upon  as  a  branch  of  philosophy 
very  inferior  in  point  of  dignity  and  importance  to  the  other;  and 
accordingiyy  to  ascertain  the  most  proliable  means  of  improving 
our  knowledge  in  metaphyuci^  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sdemct  of  foT'^ 
mal  cati$es  (for  be  banislies  the  iufestigation  ofjitfai  causes  as  bar- 
ren of  advantage)  is  the  great  object  nhich  he  pcoposes  tu  him- 
self in  the  Savum  Organou,  To  give  an  exact  definition  of  the 
meaning  which  Bacon  attaches  to  the  phrase,  fonmal  eavser,  is 
rather  difficult;  because  his  language  upon  this  subject  is  un- 
certain  in  a  very  remaukable  degree ;  we  shall,  however,  be  able 
to  collect  his  n*eaning  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present 
purposes,  by  considering  of  what  nature  those  ^ftcts  were,  to 
which  he  expected  that  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  would  lead. — 
*  PhjifsicSf  says  he,  *  directs  us  through  narrow,  rugged  paths,  in 
imitation  of  the  crooked  ways  of  ordinary  nature ;  but  be  that  un- 
derstands a/o/zn,  knows  the  ultimate  possibility  of  superinducing 
that  nature  upon  all  kimls  of  matter :'  that  is  to  say,  as  he  him- 
self interprets  this  last  expression,  is  able  to  superinduce  the  nature 
of  gold  upon  silver,  and  to  perform  all  those  other  marvels  to  which 
the  alchymisU  pretended.  'Hie  error  of  tliese  last,  as  he  b  at  great 
pains  to  convince  us,  did  not  consbt  in  propositi  to  themseKes 
things  impossible  to  accomplish,  but  in  hopii^  to  arrive  at  iheir 
ends  bv  fabulous  and  fantastical  methods.  A«rreeablv  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  one  leading  object  of  the  first  part  of  his  InUaurch 
iio  Magna  is  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  more  effec- 
tual and  practicable  methods  of  ascertaining  the  formal  causes  on 
which  depend  tlie  effects  he  hopes  to  produce;  and  the  Novum 
OigauoH  (which  forms  tlie  second  part  of  bis  Instauratio)  consists 
altogether  of  a  set  of  logical  rules  for  conducting  the  investigation, 
lliat  the  rules  which  be  lays  down,  are  wise  and  salutary  irrM  re- 
feraice  to  pliy»icn,  and  such  as  do  infinite  credit  to  his  acuteness,  we 
are  happy  to  admit;  how  far  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  rapid 
progress  which  thet^e  last  sciences  have  made  subsequent  to  the 
times  of  Bacon,  is  a  question  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
explicit  opinion.  But  this  we  think  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  if 
Bacon  is  to  be  allowed  any  considerable  share  in  the  honours  w  liich 
modem  experimentalists  lia\e  acquired,  he  may  in  many  respects 
be  compared  to  the  hu*$baiidniun  in  iEsop's  fable :  '  Who  when  he 
died  told  his  sons  that  he  had  left  them  gold  buried  under  ground 
in  his  vine}ard;  and  they  digged  all  over  the  ground,  and  gold  they 
found  none ;  but  by  reason  of  their  stirring  and  digging  the  mould 
about  the  roots  of  their  vines,  they  had  a  ^^reat  vintasce  the  vear  fol- 
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Stewart  holds,  respecting  Biicou's  metaph>sicul  merits,  that  it  ia 

not  ill  otir  piiwer  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  llie 

jiidgmcDt  wliicli  he  punses  upon  the  seivtces  tli^t  Bucon  has  ren- 

ricreil  l<>  polilicnl  and  eiliical  science.     Indeed  our  sentiments  upon 

this  subject  so  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Stewart's,  that  we  could 

do  httie  more  llian  re|ieat  and  enlarge  upon  ihe  very  just  observa- 

UotV)  which  he  hiLs  made:  and  expressed  much  better  ihun  we  could 

liope  to  do.    if  wehuveaiiy  thing  to  desire  t  we  do  not  say  to  blame) 

'■  tbiB  part  of  our  itiithor's  e^itay,  it  is  that,  in  the  aiietuiuii  which 

B  besMwa  up'in  the  merits  of  Bacon,  he  lias  not  xp<iLen  more  ot' 

^  rich  ima^inaiion,  his  powerful  wit,  and  the  peiielrating  wisdom 

Aiclihe  di»pl:iys  upon  (hat  uNefnl,  and,  to  the  greulcr  nitmber  of 

utiH,  most  iuleresling  of  all  subjects,  commonly  called  the  R'lr/fj. 

a  1x31  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  characteristic  a  I  <|uality  of 

ii'a  genius;  and  which  he  carried  witli  him  to  (he  conaideratinn 

wry  lubject  to  which  he  dii«cted  his  ihouglils,*    For,  as  we  may 

nly  perceive  in  those  remarks  which  oiir  author  quotes  from  his 

irlu,  It  was  men  rather  tiimi  tilings  that  he  had  studied,  the 

jitakes  of  pbilmuphen  rather  (ban  the  errors  of  plubisupliy.     In 

t,  lie  was  no  lover  of  abstract  reasoning;  his  writings  are  indeed 

H  of  refined  and  must  acute  observations,  bnt  it  seldom  requires 

<f  effort  of  reason  on  our  part  to  apprehend  their  wisdom.     His 

metitsare  commonly  delivered  ear  cu/ZWrd;  or  if  he  endeavours 

idate  them,  it  is  by  simile  and  illustration  und  pointed  antm- 

vioii,  more  than  by  direct  and  appropriate  arguments.     No 

bt|  the  quaiilies  which  we  are  now  attributing  to  him,  are  of  a 

'  !r;  and  in  die  degree  in  which  he  possessed  iJiem,  much 

e  rare  and  valuable  than  a  mere  talent  for  general  reasoning;; 

I  lost,  bovever,  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  philosophy  ;  it 

nitaof  no  substitute,  and  the  want  of  it  is  so  marked  in  Bacon's 

pUuflophical  wrtlin^s,  that  whatever  merits  they  may  possess,  con- 

^rrd  OS  a  map  in  which  the  relative  position  of  the  sciences  is 

d  down,  or  however  useful  they  may  be  with  reference  to  the 

WKJ  sound  practical  remarks  which  they  may  contain,  upon  the 

»  mistakes  and  prejudices  to  which  mankind  arc  liable;  yet 

fc*  '"Iwmembei."  wji  lie,  (Sir  Jaihaa  It?;iu<Mi)  "  Mr.  Burke,  ipcaldiigorHie 
p^  ef  Sic  Francis  Bjwmi,  uid  he  Ibonphl  (hem  Ihe  bcM  of  liii  wuikL-  Dr.  Johiiun 
M  nd^Hnioii  "  ihul  Ihrir  eicellnice  und  llicir  ralae  coniltlnl  in  (hcii  being  ob»nii- 
)f  annini!  miiid  opFialing  upon  life  ;  and  in  contequrnce  yaa  find  ihcre  what 
Idan  find  in  nilier  wucki," ' — Swne  ectoiuu  afSirJaihiHi  llo/naUt,  yrtfittd  (»  Wu- 
£iJ(iM  of  hit  DiKwracli  p-  iiviii. 

B  aie  gliwt  lu  be  able  lo  defend  our  opinlotii  concerning  the  inrcrior  merili  nf 
gn'a  pMlMuphiCBl  irrilingi  coiii^ied  wirh  liit  olhcr  wuiki,  fiom  i)ie  diBrge  iif  sin< 
idhaa>>__M!^.  by  ihellcnug  oiuiiilvei  uudcT  Ibe  aultioiitjr  of  uich  umdgi  as 
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to  speak  of  them  in  the  unqualified  terms  of  admiration  i^hich  Mr. 
Stewart  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  to  place  them  in  a  higher  or  even 
in  the  same  rank  as  the  philosophical  writings  of  Locke,  affords 
only  another  instance  to  shew  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard  against  the  eloquence  and  imagination  of  a  writer,  in 

Questions  that  do  not  properly  fall  within  their  provinces.  Had 
tacon  possessed  no  more  imagination  than  Locke,  or  had  Locke 
possessed  all  the  imagination  of  Bacon,  the  philosophical  merits  of 
each  would  have  remained  the  same;  but  how  different  would 
have  been  the  respective  judgment  which  Mr.  Stewart  passes !  And 
here  our  excellent  author  must  excuse  us  for  saying,  that  we  tliink 
we  have  perceived  both  in  his  writings  and  in  those  of  Dr.  Reid,  a 
studious  design,  we  will  not  say  of  detracting  from  the  reputation 
of  Locke,  but  certainly  of  very  greatly  les!>ening  the  praise  to 
which  his  writings  have  hitherto,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
been  thought  entitled.*  But  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  upon  this 
subject  at  present ;  the  singular  veneration,  not  to  call  it  gratitude, 
which  we  feel  for  a  writer,  to  whose  works  we  think  ourselves 
indebted  for  more  valuable  improvement  than  to  any  single  human 
production,  would  otherwise  lead  us  into  a  discussion  which  will  be 
more  properly  placed  in  our  examination  of  the  sequel,  which  our 
author  promises  us,  to  the  present  Dissertation.  In  the  mean  time 
we  shall  keep  the  road  which  he  himself  has  taken. 

The  next  succession  of  writers  who  pass  in  review,  are  Hobbes, 
Cud  worth,  Montaigne,  Charron,  De  la  Rochefoucauld.  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Stewart  very  justly  remarks,  '  that 
it  is  only  by  considering  Hobbes's  opinions  in  connection  with  the 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  verify  what  we  have  here  said  from  other  part«  of  Mr.  Stew> 
art's  writiiij^s;  but  the  following  note  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  characteristic  of  his  sen. 
menti.  Mr.  Stewart  is,  in  general,  so  profu'te  in  his  applause  of  common-place  writers, 
that  his  liberality  savours  sometimes  even  of  affectation :  the  extract,  however,  will 
shew  that  he  am,  when  he  pleases,  be  more  discriminating,  [n  a  letter  of  Warbur- 
ton's  to  Hurd,  a  compariMin  is  instituted  between  the  merits  of  LiK-ke  and  Malebraiiche. 
After  noticing  the  comparative  netlect  into  which  the  writings  of  the  latter  had  gra- 
dually fallen,  Warburion  continues — *  But  ihe  sage  Locke  sup|xirted  himself  by  no 
syiktem  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  did  he  dishonour  huuself  by  any  whimsies. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  neither  following  the  fashion,  nor  striking  the 
iiuaginHtion,  he,  at  first,  had  neither  followers  nor  admirers;  but  every  where  clear 
and  every  where  solid,  he  nt  Icnuth  worked  his  way,  and  afterwards  was  subject  to 
.no  reverses.  He  was  not  affected  by  the  new  fashions  in  philosophy,  who  leaned  upon 
none  of  the  old ;  nor  did  he  afford  ground  for  the  Hfter^attacks  oi  envy  and  tolly  by 
any  fanciful  h\  pothesis.  which,  when  grown  stale,  are  the  nnist  nauseous  of  all  things.'* 

'  Tlie  fore.oing  re6ecti<ins,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  *  on  the  opposite  fates  of  these  two 

J  philosophers,  do  honour,  on  the  wliole,  to  Warhurtun's  |)enetnition ;  but  the  ttnqiia-> 
i6ed  panegyric  on  Lock<  will  he  now  very  generally  allowed  to  furnish  an  additional 
example  ol  that  *'  national  spirit  which,"  according  to  Hume,  "  forms  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  English,  and  leads  them  to  bestow  on  all  their  eminent  writers  such  praises 
and  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial  and  excessive." ' — p.  1<3. 

cir- 
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I  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  fortuties  of  the  writer,  that  n  just 
f  botioD  can  be  foimed  of  their  spirit  and  leiidency.'  iTie  estraor- 
'  i)iiiary  interest  which  the  political  writings  uf  Hobbes  excited  in  Lit 
[  Awu  age,  arose  almost  entirelv  from  the  political  events  by  ^hich 
]' Ac  Oiioda  of  men  were  then  agitated.  Now,  that  his  opinions  pus- 
9  no  other  inlere:«t  except  what  thty  derive  from  their  intrinsic 
I  wlue,  they  are  ilcservedly  fallen  into  neglect ;  nor  can  it  be  the 
*  1  of  tliose  who  are  friends  to  religion  and  rational  liberty,  to 
1  iheiD  into  notice.  In  other  respects,  however,  his  m  ritiugs 
le  eatitled  to  some  consideration :  lie  was  a  man  of  a  powerful  and 
itrjting  miderslandiug,  mid  as  Mr.  Stewart,  with  an  unwonted 
liarity  of  expression  observes,  '  even  when  he  thinks  most  mi- 
ldly himself,  has  that  power  of  selling  his  renders  a-lhinkiiig, 
:hia  one  of  the  nioal  unequivocal  marksof  original  genins.'  The 
1  antagoniM  of  tfobbes,  in  his  own  nge,  was  Cudworlh ;  it  is 
"y  against  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  former  that  the 
mderous  artillery  of  the  treatise  of  Immulable  Maralili/  and  the 
lat  Si/slem  was  direcled.  But  those  who  have  ceased  to 
ink  about  the  opinions  of  the  F/ii/osopher  of  Maimesbury,  are 
"  '  ;ss  likely  to  think  niiuh  about  Cudworlh s  refutation  of  them, 
icting  the  works  of  this  last,  indeed,  we  cannot  speak  with 
leuce;  ue  have  made  more  than  one  attempt  upon  them,  but 
S  found  ourselves  in  a  short  time  so  suffocated  with  leiirning, 
i)  blinded  wiih  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  the  ^Mexaudrine  philo- 
|)hy,  tliat  ue  were  fain  to  desist.  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  tells 
i,  that  some  gold  may  nevertheless  be  found  in  Cudworlh's  wri- 
'ji  ;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  no  doubt,  that  those  who  w  ish  to  make 
mselves  ac(|Uainted  with  tlie  ancient  theories,  will  realty  find  in 
n  much  that  is  valuable. 

I  Cudworth  our  author  passes  to  the  continent ;  and  the 
^t  writer  whom  we  tind  him  noticing  is  Montaigne ;  in  consider- 
g  whose  writings,  Mr.  Stewart  says — 

'  1  need  scarcely  say  that  1  leave  entirely  out  of  the  accoinit  ivhftl 
«  (and  justly  constitutes)  io  [hcgencrality  of  reader*,  ihe  |iiin- 
J  charm  of  his  Essays  ;  the  good  nature,  humanity,  anil  unaflVcted 
italiiy  which  so  irresistibly  attach  us  to  his  cbamcter, — lemiing.  it 
•t  be  owned,  but  loo  ofien,  a  IWcinution  to  his  talk,  when  he  cannot 
be  recommended  jis  ibesafestof  ciimpanions.  Nurdol  lay  much  stress 
on  the  inviting  Iniukness  and  vivacity  with  which  he  unbownia  him-'flf 
■buut  all  his  domestic  habits  and  concerns ;  niid  which  reiidcr  his  brtuk 
a  expressive  a  portrjit,  nut  only  of  the  author  but  of  the  Gascim  coun- 
^t  gemleman  two  hundred  years  ago.  i  have  in  view  cbieHy  the 
KiuteaMs  and  good  faith  of  his  details  concerning  hit  own  peminal 
altties,  both  iniellcctuat  and  moral.  The  only  study  (hut  seems  ever 
engaged  his  altenliun,  was  that  of  mnn;  and  for  ibis  he  was  »in- 
i>  1  gularly 
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gularly  fitted  by  a  rare  combination  of  tbat  talent  for  obsen-ation  which 
belongs  to  men  of  the  world,  with  those  habits  of  abstracted  reflexion, 
Mrhich  men  pf  the  world  have  commonly  so  little  disposition  to  cultivate. 
**  I  study  myself,"  says  he,  "  more  than  any  other  subject ;  this  is  my 
inetaphysic,  this  is  my  natural  philosophy.''  He  has  accordingly  pro- 
duced a  work  unique  in  its  kind  ;  valuable  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  an 
authentic  record  of  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  human  nature; 
but  more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding  up  a  mirror  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual, if  he  does  not  see  his  own  image,  will  at  least  occasionally  per- 
ceive so  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  it,  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  incite 
his  curiosity  to  a  more  careful  review  of  himself.  In  this  respect,  Mon- 
taigne's writings  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  what  painters  call 
studies;  in  other  words,  of  those  slight  sketches  which  were  originally 
designed  for  the  amusement  or  improvement  of  the  artist ;  but  which, 
on  that  account,  are  the  more  likely  to  be  useful  in  developing  the 
germs  of  similar  endowments  in  others.' — 76. 

We  do  not  exactly  see  the  connection,  hor  indeed  the  exact  sense 
t^'bich  the  two  concluding  members  of  the  last  sentence  possess; 
but  the  account  which  is  here  given  of  the  writings  of  Montaigne 
is  lively,  and  upon  the  whole  Just.  We  doubt,  however,  w*faetlier 
his  writings  '  hold  up  a  mirror  in  which  we  are  likely  to  correct  the 
faults  of  our  minds ;  for,  like  other  vain  people,  Montaigne  seems 
to  have  prided  himself  upon  his  defects  quite  as  much  as  upon 
his  perfections.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  what  respect  the  qualities 
which  our  author  points  out  can  justify  him,  in  placing  Montaigne 
'  at  the  head  of  the  French  writers  who  contributed,  m  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  subjects  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  mind,'  re- 
quires more  explanation  than  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have  thought 
necessary.  According  to  the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds,  no 
line  seems  to  be  drawn,  which  would  exclude  Chaucer  or  Shak- 
speare,  or  auy  other  writer  whose  productions  evince  an  intimate  ac- 
quaiutance  with  human  mature,  from  having  in  like  manner  *  assigned 
to  them  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy.' 
It  is  indeed  true,  to  use  the  words  of  his  friend  Charron,  that  Mon- 
taigne indulged  himself  dans  une  pleine,  enticre,  g6ii£reuse  et 
seigneuriaie  liberty  d  esprit ;  and  his  writings,  consequently,  would 
naturally  rise  into  high  favour  among  the  French  wits  of  later  times; 
but  tliis  lordly  iiberty  of  thinking  which  he  exercised,  was  plainly 
a  mere  caprice  of  his,  hanging  so  loosely  upon  him,  and  obviously 
so  little  founded  in  reason  or  reflection,  that  we  feel  some  diffi- 
culty in  supposing,  with  our  author,  that  *  he  has  done  more  perhaps 
than  any  author  to  introduce  into  men^s  houses  what  is  now  called  the 
fieic  philosophy.^  Tbat  his  writings  did  not  produce  this  bad  effect 
upon  his  own  age,  or  upon  the  age  immediately  succeedii^,  is,  we 

think. 
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hink,  atitjuestionjble ;  and  we  cannot  lint  )iope,  that  man;  satia- 
'iclory  exptauations  are  to  be  Toundof  the  sceplkism  by  which  the 
kbteenth  century  was  no  iinfgriunately  di^tinguiiilied,  without  chai^- 

f  part  of  it  upon  a  writer  who  has  ah'eady  more  sins  to  answer 

m  his  friends  find  it  easy  to  exruse. 
We  have  said  thu»  much  iipun  the  subject  orMontai^ite,  led  away, 
rather  by  the  kindness  which  M'efeel  Tor  a  favourite  companion,  than 
by  tite  importance  which  we  conceive  his  writings  possesH,  with  re- 
fereoce  to  the  history  of  nietapliysics.  As  we  have  not  the  same  mo- 
tive for  expatiating  upon  the  subject  of  Charron — who  in  all  his 
qualities,  both  good  and  bud,  isdirectly  opposite  to  Montaigne — we 
vball  pass  on  to  De  la  Rochefoucauld.  1  be  obsenations  which  Mr, 
Stewart  makes  upon  the  subject  of  this  last — as  in  the  case  with  muAt 
of  the  rapid  criticisms  with  which  the  Dissertation  before  us  abounds 
— are  in  themselves  sensibleand  pleasing;  if  there  be  any  fault  to  be 
found  with  them,  it  is,  that  in  too  many  instances  they  are  irrelevant 
to  tl)e  subject-matter  he  has  in  hand.  The  professed  object  of  the 
csiay  now  before  us  is  to  give  a  view  of  the  progress,  not  of  moritU 
and  pniitics,  but  of  moral  and  political  p/iUosopJii/.  And  accord- 
ingly it  was  not  required  of  him,  to  estimate  the  merits  of  every 
writer  whose  productions  may  seem  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  morality  and  politics,  as  exhibited  in  the  practice  of 
mankirK}  at  diflerent  periods  of  modem  hiiitury,  but  of  such  writers 
only  as  have  thrown,  or  attem))ted  to  throw  light  upon  the  obstrart 
jrrimip/tt  on  which  the  politics,  and  morals,  and  opinions  of  man- 
kind depend.  This  misapprehension,  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
o«ir  author's  real  subject,  is  perhaps  not  so  great  in  the  instance 
of  the  Milter  whom  we  are  now  touching  upon,  as  in  Fenelon,  the 
Cluincellor  de  THupital,  Cervantes,  Pascal,  and  many  others,  whom 
it  would  be  easy  to  name ;  because  De  la  Itocbefoucauld  is  very 
commonly  considered  as  tbe  author  of  a  theurif  uf  morals,  and  not 
merely  of  certain  opinions  reipecting  the  motives  into  which,  speak- 
ing of  men  as  he  had  found  them,  their  actions  were  chiefly  resolvable, 
lliix  mistake  our  author  has  pointed  out  with  his  usual  judgment. 

'  Th«l  the  teniieiicy  of  these  Maxim?,'  says  he,  '  is  upon  the  whole 
unfavuumble  lo  morality,  and  that  ihi-'y  always  leave  a  disagreeable 
impressiun  upon  the  mnid,  inunt.  1  think,  be  grained.  At  ihe  same  time 
it  may  be  tuirly  que^iiiined,  if  the  motives  of  tlie  author  have  in  gene- 
ral been  well  uniicrslood,  either  by  his  ailmirers  or  his  opponents.  In 
affirming  that  self-line  i&.  thi:  spring  of  all  our  actions,  there  is  no 
Tcuon  In  suppose  that  he  meant  to  deny  the  reality  of  moral  distinct* 
as  a  philcisuphical  iniih  ;  a  supposition  <juile  inconsistent  with  his 
^ne  and  deep  remark,  that  hi/pucrvi^  it  itself  an  Aoiaa^e  tnhieh  ricr 
to'nrtue.  Ilesuiesit  merely  as  r  fuct,  which,  in  the  course  ol 
Mpeticncc  as  ■  man  of  the  world,  he  bad  fuund  very  generally  vei 
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in  the  bigfier  daascs  of  society ;  and  which  he  was  iaduced  to  announce 
viduac  zikj  qualitlcatioo  or  restriction,  in  order  to  give  more  force  and 
fotsnancy  to  bis  satire.' — p.  83. 

The  justice  of  our  author's  opinioo  will  immediately  appear^  if 
oar  readers  will  compare  the  e^htv-first  and  eighty-third  maxims, 
ia  mkich  De  la  R«x*hef(>ucauld  compares  thai  which  men  have 
€mikd  fritmdship^  with  the  feeling  which  alone  is  really  entitled  to 
the  Hinie.  It  is  true  he  tells  us,  that  in  preferring  others  to  our- 
isHes,  we  are  only  consulting  our  own  taste  and  gratification; 
hat  to  infer  from  this  that  ur(f-fove  is  therefore^  in  his  opinion,  at 
the  bottom  even  of  our  roost  disinterested  feelings,  is  plainly  nothing 
than  a  verbal  generalization.     We  were  glad  to  find  our 

ihofTindicatii^  De  la  Rochefoucauld  fn»m  so  sensor  less  and  sophis- 
an  opinion :  when  we  say  that  he  is  too  reserved  in  his  commen* 
dation  of  the  admirable  good  ^euse,  as  well  as  good  taste,  which  the 
Mmjimes  Morales  display,  we  are  pet  haps  only  accusuig  him  of  the 
cafiable  fault  of  thinkii^  too  favourably  of  mankind.  *  In  reading 
De  la  Rochefoucauld/  says  he,  '  it  s^iould  never  be  forgotten,  that 
k  was  whhin  the  vortex  of  a  court  he  enjoyed  his  chief  opportuni* 
of  stodyin^  the  world;  and  that  the  narrow  and  excltiaite 
in  which  he  moved  was  not  likely  to  afford  him  the  most 
ijioniable  specimens  of  human  nature.'  We  know  not  how  this 
macf  be,  but  we  think  that  there  b  scarcely  a  maxim  of  De  Im 
Hochefoiicauld,  but  may  be  verified  in  one  degree  or  other,  amoi^ 
aB  chttscs  of  people :  to  say  that  each  particular  maxim  will  be 
e<|ttaUy  true  in  the  case  of  every  individual  is  another  matter; 
there  are  few  of  them,  we  apprehend,  amoi^  those  which  are 
<if  a  nature  to  be  susceptible  of  general  application,  that  will  be 
lomaAj  even  with  respect  to  the  best  of  us,  nrhoiiif  false.  However, 
we  have  said  more  than  enough  upon  the  subject  of  De  la  Roche- 
fomauM ;  it  is  time  to  follow  our  author  into  his  remarks  upon  a 
writer  in  whose  works  we  shall  find  far  fewer  truths  than  among  the 
Mojimes  Morales — we  mean  the  celebrated  Descartes;  a  person 
who  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  situation  in  the  history  of  modem 
phflosophy,  that  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  bestowing  much 
■w>re  attention  upon  him,  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  philoso- 
phical writings  would  perhaps  seem  to  require. 

*  The  power  of  reflection,*  sa>-s  Mr.  Stewart,  *  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
last  that  iiofolds  it>elt;  and  in  by  far  the  gnrater  number  of  individuals 
it  oei er  unfolds  itself  in  any  con>idenib!e  degive.  It  is  a  fact  equally 
certain,  that  long  before  the  period  of  life  uhen  this  po%«er  begins  to 
czrrciie  its  appropriate  functions,  the  understanding  is  already  pre- 
<KCupicd  with  a  chaos  of  opinions,  notions,  impre>^ions,  and  associations, 
bearing  on  the  most  important  objects  of  human  inquiry ;  not  to  men- 
tion 
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tion  the  innumerable  sources  of  error  and  delusion  connected  with  the 
Die  uf  a  vernacular  languHge,  learned  in  infancy  by  rule,  and  tdeniibed 
vith  the  fint  processeii  of  thought  and  perception.  The  consequtnce  is, 
thai  nhen  inan  begiiu  lu  reflectf  he  lind^  hiniKlf  (lo  use  an  expreMiun 
of  M.  Turcot)  'lost  in  a  labyrinth  inio  which  he  had  been  led  blind- 
folded. To  the  same  purpose  it  was  long  ago  complained  of  by  Ikcun, 
"That  no  one  has  yet  been  found  of  so  cutistanl  and  scvei%  a  mind,  as 
to  have  determined  and  talked  himself  utterly  to  abulibh  theories  and 
Ciimmiin  notions,  and  to  huie  applied  his  intellect  altogether  smoothed 
and  even  to  pariicnlarii  anew.  Accordingly,  that  human  reason  which 
we  htive  ii  H  kind  ul~  medk-y  and  unsorted  collection,  from  much  trust 
ind  much  accidrnt,  and  the  childish  notions  which  we  lirst  drank  in. 
Whereas  if  one  o(  ripe  age  and  sound  senses,  and  a  mind  thoroughly 
deaieri,  should  apply  himself  freshly  to  experiments  and  particulars,  of 
bini  better  ihin^  were  to  Ite  hoped." 
'  What  Bucun  has  here  recommended,  Descartes  attempted  to  exe- 
;  and  so  exact  is  the  coincidence  ol  his  views  on  thistundamental 
It  vitb  those  of  his  predecessor,  that  it  is  with  difhculty  1  can  per- 
e  myself  he  had  never  read  Bacon's  works.  In  the  prosecution  of 
ll  (indvTtiikin^,  the  Rrst  steps  of  Descartes  are  peculiarly  interesting 
ve ;  and  it  is  Iheir  ulone  which  merVt  our  attentiuji  and  pur- 
As  for  the  details  of  his  system,  they  are  now  only  curious  an 
pibiling  an  amusing  contrast  tu  ilie  extreme  rigour  of  the  principle 
wbicb  the  autlior  seta  out ;  a  contrast  so  very  striking  as  to  justify 
«  epigninimatic  siiyiiig  ol  D'Alcmbert,  that  "  Descartes  began  with 
daublirii;  of  every  thing,  and  ended  in  believing  that  he  had  left  nothing 
nnenpliiiiied." "— p.  pO. 

A  iiiethud  of  pbilofjopliy,  recommended  by  Bacon,  aaA  praised 
bjr  B»  competent  a  jndge  as  Mr.  Stewart,  necessarily  possesses  a 
weight  of  authiirity  in  its  favmir,  which  wecuti  hardly  hope  to  lessen 
by  any  leniuiks  of  ours.  But,  honever,  we  ran  see  things  only  in 
the  light  til  which  they  uppear  to  our  apprehension;  and  accord- 
in|{lv  Me  are  obliged  to  state,  that  alter  an  ntteiitive  cniisideratiou 
of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  views  upon  which  it  was 
.Jirt>|cctt;d,  we  are  still  incredulous  of  the  claim  which  either  of 
piuMesses  to  much  ofmif  up  pro  bat  ion.  Descurles  tells  us,  in 
Hfditatwm,  that  having  shut  himself  up  in  u  peaceable  rctire- 
Dt,  for  the  express  purpose  of  erecting  an  entirely  new  system 
of  philosophy;  he  began  by  disini-aiii^  from  his  mind,  not  only 
all  the  ihetirieH  and  opinioif  which  preceding  writers  had  deliiered 
U|>on  the  subjecta  i>(  his  in<|itiries,  hut  moreover  all  those  common 
ttOlions  and  axioiiiK  which  mankind  hud  till  then  regarded  as  self- 
eiidenl  HI  id  iiicun  testable. 

■  I  wdl  supptwe,*  kayi  he.  '  not  that  God,  who  is  the  sovereign  source 
«f  truth,  bni  that  some  evil  genius,  no  lesi  crafty  th:in  treacherous  and 
powerltd,  has  ui>ed  all  his  ludustry  to  deceive  me.     1  will  imagine  that 
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tbe  heavens,  the  air,  and  earth,  colours  and  sounds  and  figures,  and  all 
external  objects  are  mere  reveries ; — snares  laid  for  the  express  poqiose 
of  entrapping  ray  credulity.  I  will  consider  myself,  as  having  neither 
hands,  nor  eyes,  nor  fie»h,  nor  blofid  ;  as  having  no  senses,  in  short ; 
but  as  believing  in  all  things  contrary*  to  reason.  I  will  obstinately 
adhere  to  this  opinion ;  by  which  means,  e%'en  if  I  should  not  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  truth,  at  least  I 
shall  be  able  so  to  suspend  my  judgment  as  to  avoid  the  admission  of 
error,  and  so  to  prepare  my  mind  against  tbe  acts  of  this  arcfa-decei%er, 
as  to  render  all  his  attempts  to  impose  upon  ray  credulity,  fruitless/ — 
Mc(L  i.  ^  xiv. 

Having  in  this  manner  resolved  to  believe  in  nothing  except 
upon  demonstrative  evidence,  and  to  reject  without  any  qtialificatiou 
whatever  should  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful,  he 
proceeds  in  quest  of  some  truth  upon  which  he  may  rely  with  con- 
lidence.  The  first  which  he  discovers  is,  that  he  thiftka;  upon  this 
truth,  tlien,  be  proposes  to  build  up  his  system.  First,  he  deduces 
from  it  tiie  fact  of  his  own  existence  as  a  thinking  substance ;  and 
then  from  the  clearness  and  precision  w  idi  which  he  was  able  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  some  substance  more  perfect  than  himself, 
he  infers  the  fact  that  such  a  being  must  actually  have  been  from 
all  eternity.  Having  thus  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity,  he  argues  from  the  nature  of  those  attributes 
M'hich  he  must  necessarily  possess,  that  to  suppose  he  would  per- 
mit us  to  be  deceived  by  the  faculties  with  which  he  has  endowed 
us,  is  a  contradiction ;  consequently  w  hatever  ideas  we  clearly  and 
instinctively  perceive  must  necessarily  be  true.  In  this  manner, 
having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  from  the 
clear  conception  which  we  are  able  to  form  of  his  attributes,  and 
demonstrated  back  again  from  those  attributes,  that  whatever  we 
are  able  to  conceive  with  clearness  must  of  necessity  be  truths^ 
Descartes  imagined  that  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  our  know- 
led{re  upon  grounds  not  to  be  disputed,  and  proceeded  accordingly 
in  the  erection  of  his  superstructure. 

Such  are  the  Jirst  steps  which  Descartes  took  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  enterprize;  it  would  be  superfluous  to  notice  the 
many  evident  errors  which  they  exhibit,  in  point  of  logic ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  which  they  imply  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
perhaps ;  but  we  fear,  that  if  we  can  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
designating  them  as  interesting  and  instructive^  it  is  only  by  turn- 
ing his  expression  towards  a  sense  which  is  the  opposite  of  that  in 
M'hich  he  uses  it. 

Mr.  Stewart  dates  from  the  inventions  of  Descartes  *  the  origin 
of  the  true  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.'  By  which,  if  he  means  the 
philosophy  of  Berkeley,  or  Hume,  or  Dr.  Reid,  the  fact  is  perhaps 
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correctly  stated;  our  iloubt  is,  with  respect  to  tlie  propriety  with 
which  the  tfxpvession  '  true  philosuphv' i)i  uncd  i  and  ihe  rea^tont 
upon  which  we  groiinil  uur  doubts,  will  partly  be  gathered  from  ihe 
reowrkB  which  we  shull  have  occasion  to  ofi'cr  upon  the  philoiio- 
pbial  project  wliich  we  have  just  been  explaining;  and  wliich,  in 
some  points  of  view,  our  aulliur  seems  to  look  upon  with  a  degree 
of  adiiiiratiou  which  wc  lind  it  diAicuIt  l^i  paiiicipaie. 

To  begin  then  with  iliat  part  of  it  which  consisted  in  rejecting, 
without  distinction,  ail  [hai  former  writers  had  thought,  and  trust- 
ing etilirely  tn  the  nna^sisted  light  of  his  own  uuderttandirig  for 
llie  alt»init)eut  of  truth  ;    when   we  consider  how  inconsiderable 
the  results   were,  and  slill  are,  by  which  ihe  labours  of  uietaphy- 
Mcal   wtiiers   have   been   uUended,    this   practice    may  seetn   nut 
wiiiiout  plausibility  ;  but  the  advantuges  of  it,  we  apprehend,  are 
imK  ill  appeariuice.     When   people  are  travelling  to  an  object  of 
uhich    they  do  not  know    before-hiind    the  exact   position,    ihey 
cannot  expect  to  reach  it,  on  the  iirst  trial,  by  the  shortest  and 
Mioat  direct  road.     For  a  similar  reason  ue  caniiol  always  marcli 
^Mfsigbt  lorwards  to  our  objects  in  philosophy ;  it  is  more  fre(]uently 
^^Uy  by  examining  the  npiinons  of  others,  and  observing  the  grounds 
^^Hicnuses  of  the  mistakes  nhich  they  connuitted,  that  we  are  our- 
^^Hv»  conducted  eventually  to  ihe  truth.     Hut  even  were  it  other- 
^^Bc,  to  reject  the  e.sperieiice  of  others  williout  exnmination,  and 
^^Rimkc  the  systematic  exchision  of  their  opinions  an  essential  part 
^^Bour  plan,  would  rol  seem  to  be  a  very  judicious  coulrivancc.     If 
^^Bb  reasons  on  ^hich  they  are  grounded  be  wrong,  of  course  we 
wc  not  obliged  to  adopt  them ;  but  if  on  the  contrary  they  be  in  any 
respect  <;rounded  on  solid  foundations,  not  to  avail  cursdves  of  the 
aniiitBnce  they  might  afford  merely  because  others  were  the  authors 
of  lliem,  would  teem  to  be  the  part  of  a  viriler  who  may  be  sus- 
pected of  having  other  fet^lings  lo  gratify  besides  his  love  of  tniib. 
But  it  may  be  asked  by  what  rule  are  we  to  distinguish  between 
the  comparative   probability  of  the   many  cuntmdiclory  opinions 
Aal  Me   iiieet  with  in  the  wiilings  of  philosophers?  \Ve  answer; 
by  thehume  rule  by  which  we  distinguish  among  utir  own  opinions; 
■nd  he  who  has  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  himself  capable  of 
tormiu;;  a  judgment  npou  the  reasonings  of  others,  ought,  we  ap- 
pri-hcrid,  in  most  instances,  to  have  the  modesty  to  be  very  doubt- 
ful ahijut  his  own.     If  .lliere  be  any  exceptions  to  this  we  will 
venture  lo  say  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  subjects  manifestly 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason.     So  that  the  true  con- 
clusion to   be  drawn  whenever  conlradictory  opinions  iu   philo- 
Miphy  may  be  sufiportcd  by  equally  probuble  arguments,  is,  that 
those  who  maintain  them  aie  alike  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
•bis  to  proceed  upon;  in  which  caw  it  is  the  duty  of  a  sensible 
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man  not  to  resume  the  discussion  from  the  beginning,  as  Descartes 
did,  but  rather  to  abandon  it  altogether. 

So  much  then  for  that  part  of  Descartes's  method,  which  con- 
sisted in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  others;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
particular  plan  \ihjch  he  himself  attempted  to  execute,  we  are  so  far 
from  acquiescing  in  the  approbation  which  Mr.  Stewart  seems  dis- 
posed to  feel,  of  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  that  we  c:annot 
help  regarding  it  as  founded  upon  a  total  misconception  of  the  real 
object  of  science. 

The  business  of  natural  history  is  to  record  particular  facts,  and 
the  business  of  philosophy,  as  is  now  well  understood,  is  simply  to 
explain  them  by  others  more  general.  Accordingly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  proper  object  of  that  part  of  the  science  of  the  mind, 
which  b  usually  called  moral  philosophy y  is  to  ascertain  ihegeMtral 
principles  upon  which  our  particular  feelings  depend,  so  it  is  the 
business  of  what  is  called  logic  (taking  the  word  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  in  which  it  was  u.sed  by  the  ancients)  to  give  a  similar 
account  of  our  opinions,  M'hen  metaph}^icians  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this,  so  os  to  give  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  and  degree  of  evidence  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  these  last,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  respective  sources  from  which  our  various  opinions 
proceed,  they  will  have  fulfilled  every  thing  which  they  ought  to 
engage  themselves  to  perform.  How  far  the  assurance  which 
all  men  necessarily  feel  in  their  own  existence,  and  in  the  existence 
of  the  things  around  them,  in  the  truth  of  the  geometrical  axioms, 
and  so  forth,  be,  speculatively  speaking,  too  great  or  otherwise,  are 
points  which  beings  endowed  with  other  faculties  may  determine, 
and  which  those  who  are  anxious  about  such  sort  of  questions  may 
discuss;  but  which,  whether  determinable  or  indeterminable,  have 
nothing  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  in  common  with  the  object  of 
real  and  legitimate  philosophy.  The  question  which  the  metaphy- 
sician has  to  ask  is  simply  this:  Whether  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  phenomena  he  attempted  to  explain  be  correct  in  point  of  fact? 
If  this  be  conceded  to  him  he  may  pile  his  arms;  he  has  performed 
all  that  he  undertook  to  accomplish :  those  who  still  continue 
doubtful  about  the  evidence  which  the  Almighty  has  thought  a 
sufficient  ground  for  their  belief,  may  state  their  difficulties,  if  they 
please,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  examine  them,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  lay  either  the  blame  or  the  burthen  of  them  upon  phi- 
losophy. If  it  be  asked  how  do  we  know  that  there  is  an  earth 
and  a  heaven,  that  we  have  eyes  and  ears,  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part?  it  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  metaphysician  to  furnish  the  information  which  is 
required;  but  if  the  inquiry  be  continued,  and  it  be  asked  accord- 
ing 
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ing  lo  Descartes;  but  how  do  we  know  llial  neither  our  reason  nor 
uur  tieiives  tfecrive  (in?  he  may,  we  lliiiik,  very  t'airly  reply,  that 
the>e  are  (juesliuiis  which  he  is  not  called  upon  to  answer,  and  that 
iboK  who  interrogate  liitn  concerning  them  huie  injsunderstourl  the 
real  ohject  of  the  :<cience  which  he  profes!«!i.  The  former  af  theas 
()ue>li«iia,  however,  Ueticurtcs  seems  lo  huve  ihimgtit  of  little  or  no 
iniporianee,  except  in  suhDrtliiiaiion  lo  the  latter;  il  in  lo  this  that 
lie  poiiiis  the  hiterest  of  his  reader,  and  the  consequence  Ims  heen, 
tlist  ihe  greater  part  of  the  niet!ipliy><ical  speciihilioiia  which  have 
aittacted  attention  in  luller  yeurs,  have  been  occupied  in  settling  a 
Mt  uf  suhtic  problems,  which  whether  reasunuble  or  unreasonable, 
practicable  or  itnpracticable,  belong,  we  conceive,  lo  a  sort  of 
lrauiiendenlal iheologt/,  and  not  to  any  thing  which  can  projwrly  be 
called  iciruce- 

Or.    Keid,  we  remember,  observes  somewhere,  that  he  believes 
ibere  is  no  man  endowed  with  a  turn  for  metaphysical  disquisition, 
but  bu  at  one  period  of  his  life  felt  the  doubts  which  Descartes 
proposed  to  remove.     If  this  be  so,  it  only  shews  how  little  a  me- 
liphysical  turn  of  mind  has  to  ilo  with  a  sound  judgment  in  philo- 
sophy-;  for  we  cannot  but    lluiik  it  to  be  an  iniputalioii  upon  the 
good  sense  of  any  man  of  mature  age  to  have  been  ever  really  and 
■erioualy  bewildered  by  such  insipid  speculations.     If  once  we  sup- 
M«,  with  Descartes,  that  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  of  our 
ion,  tuay  be  made  a  (juestion ;   that  the  existence  of  a  material 
roHd,  and  the  truth  of  the  geometrical  axioms  are  points  that  may 
^)  debated,  ihe  discussion  which  arises  is  manifestly  and  prima 
)e«f  mdetermintibk ;  because  the  only  testimony  by  which  we  can 
iciile  it  is  disqualified  by  the  liiipotliesh.     As  well  might  we  take 
|t  our  eyes  to  e\amine  I  heir  cons  true  I  ion  as  hope  to  shew  by  rea- 
fing  the  abstract  credibility  of  our  reason.    No  doubt  il  is  possible 
inceive,  in  the  way  of  a  supposition, — for  we  may  cvmeive  any 
J,  however  chimerical, — that  the  only  evidence  which  we  pos- 
I,  or  are  even   able  in  nur  imaginations  lo  require,  for  the  per- 
wplioii  of  truih,  is  nevertheless  uncertain;  iiiilure,  however,  has 
takeii  care  that  we  shall  /ee/  it  to  be  quite  otherwise,  and  whoever 
asscfis  that  he  believes  it  to  be  not  so,  is  either  imposing  upon  him- 
«elf,  or  endeavouring  tn  impose  npon  oUiers. 
Va    Abstracteilly    such    specuiuliuns    as   these    which   we  are  now 
^ppnking  of,  are  merely  foolish;  and  if  they  were  confined  I»  those 
yho  interest  themselves  about  opinions  no  farther  than  as  ihey  are 
matters  of  curiosity,   they  would  be  as  harmless  as  any  other  of 
those  '  laborious  effects  of  idleness,'  as  Cowley  phrases  it,  with 
which  idle  men  amiiie  themselves.    But  w  hen  they  are  promulgated 
bt  authority,  as  questions  of  great  importance  lo  determine  in 
monU  Bud  philosophy,  and  debated,  as  such,  with  seriousness  and 
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gravity  by  men  who  are  well  known  to  be  reallv  zealoos  for  trutb^ 
the  agitation  of  them,  in  that  case,  becomes  bv  no  means  a  matter 
of  so  much  indiflference.  We  do  not  wish  to  impute  blame  to 
Descartes  for  the  abuses  which  have  been  made  by  otliers  of  his 
philosophical  opinions^  nor  are  we  desirous  of  putting  any  uncha- 
ritable construction  upon  the  motives  of  these  last;  but  we  think 
that  we  are  now  Justified  by  experience  of  the  fact  in  saying,  that 
future  writers  will  do  well  to  give  the  matter  some  previous  consi- 
deration before  tliey  venture  upon  similar  experiments.  Tlie  truths 
which  Descartes  called  into  question  are  the  pillars  upon  which  all 
human  opinion  ultimately  rests;  and  before  he  gave  tlie  sanction  of 
his  then  celebrated  name  to  the  renewal  of  the  obsolete  discrussion, 
as  to  the  safety  of  their  foundations,  it  would  have  been  praise* 
worthy  in  him  to  consider  beforehand  a  little  more  maturely 
what  additional  security  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer.  It  is 
much  more  easy  to  doubt  that  which  is  certain  than  to  prove  that 
which  is  doubtful ;  mihi  emtn^  says  a  more  acute  thinker  tiian  Des- 
cartes, uon  tarn  faaie  in  menlem  vemre  wlet  quart  verum  atiauid 
$itj  quam  qiiarefaisum.  But  the  chance  of  any  good  to  result  in 
the  former  case  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  tlie  injury  that  may 
possibly  be  occasioned.  For  to  take  the  instance  before  us, — sup- 
posing Descartes  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  aj'ler  a 
scientifical  manner^  the  propositions  which  he  affects  to  believe 
doubtful, — it  is  extreme! v  difficult  to  see  to  %ihat  useful  conclu- 
sion  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  such  truths  could  by  possibility 
lead.  But  the  necessity  of  the  attempt  being  once  admitted  its 
failure  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  at  with  equal  indifference; 
the  assumption  that  they  may  be  doubted  implies  that  they  require 
a  proof;  and  this  failing,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  necessarily  must  do,  indiscriminate  scep- 
ticism becomes  a  conunon-place,  which,  as  experience  has  proved, 
may  be  directed  to  subjects  that  are  of  more  importance  than  phi- 
losophy to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Tliat  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  are  still  supposed  to  hai^ 
upon  the  questions  to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  are  merely 
verbal,  and  derive  all  their  weight  from  the  technical  language  in 
which  they  are  proposed,  we  are  fully  convinced.  But  when 
We  consider  how  little  Descartes  assisted  to  lay  the  shadows  by 
which  the  science  of  the  mind  has  been  haunted  ever  since  the 
publication  of  his  Meditations,  and  what  discredit  has  been 
brought  upon  it  in  consequence  of  his  rashness,  we  certainly 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  looking  upon  him  as  a  writer 
to  whom  tlie  world  has  any  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay, — on 
the  score  of  metaphysics  at  least.  Neither  can  we  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  mistakes  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
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out  in  die  first  conception  of  the  plan  wliich  Descartes  projected, 
was  in  any  degree  redeemed  by  the  ability  displayed  in  the  at- 
tempt vhich  he  made  to  put  it  into  execution.  With  respect  to 
the  greater  number  of  his  opinions,  our  author  agrees  \i'ith  us  in 
thinking,  that  they  were  wild  and  extravagant;  but  still  he  seems  to 
imagine  that  Descartes's  metaphysical  writings  display,  in  general, 
great  power  of  genius ;  we  confess  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
view  them  in  the  same  light ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  instances 
which  Mr.  Stewart  selects  as  specimens  of  his  author's  talents  for 
speculative  philosophy,  are  either  so  important  or  so  origuial  as  to 
require  any  very  strong  expressions  of  praise. 

*  Descartes,'  Mr.  Stewart  tells  us,  *  was  the^rst  who  clearly  saxv  that 
our  idea  of  mind  is  not  direct  but  relative, — relative  to  the  various  opera- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious.  What  am  1?  he  asks  in  his  second 
neditAtion:  A  thinking  being — that  is,  a  being  doubting,  knowing, 
affirming,  denying,  consenting,  refusing,  susceptible  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  OfnU  these  things  I  wight  haxe  had  compltte  experience  wiihout  any 
previatu  acquaintance  tcilh  the  laws  and  qualities  of  matter;  and  therefore 
at  is  impossible  that  tl»e  study  of  matter  can  avail  me  aught  in  the 
study  of  myself.  This  accordingly  Descartes  laid  down  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple; that  nothing  comprehensible  bi/  the  imagination  can  beat  all  subser- 
vient to  the  knowledge  of' the  mind;  and  that  the  sensible  images  involved 
in  all  our  common  forms  of  speaking  concerning  its  operations,  are  to 
be  guarded  against  with  the  most  anxious  care  as  tending  to  confound, 
in  our  apprehension,  two  classes  of  phenomena,  which  it  is  of  the  last 
importaitce  to  distinguish  accurately  from  each  other/ — '  if  anything,' 
he  continues,  '  can  add  to  our^dmnntion  of  a  train  of  thought,  mani- 
festing in  its  author  bo  unexampled  a  triumph  over  the  strongest  pre- 
judices of  sense,  it  is  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its  having 
firbt  occurred  to  a  young  man  who  had  spent  years,  commonly  devoted 
to  academical  study,  amid  the  dissipation  and  tumult  of  camps.  No- 
thing could  make  this  conceivable  but  the  very  liberal  education  which 
he  bad  previously  received  under  the  Jesuits  at  their  College  of  la 
Fleche,  where  we  are  told  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  was  so  distinguished 
by  habits  of  deep  meditation,  that  he  went  among  his  companions  by  the 
name  of  the  philosopher.  Indeed  it  is  only  at  that  early  age  that  such 
habits  can  be  cultivated  with  success/ — p.  9^. 

Now  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  approbation  which  Mr. 
Ste^vart  bestows  upon  the  greatness  of  Descartes's  nierits,as  explained 
in  the  extract  just  given,  is  expre^^sed  with  much  more  emphasis  than 
the  reasons  which  he  states  render  necessary.  To  describe  the  rea- 
soning of  a  writer  as  *  an  nnerampled  triumph  over  the  strongest  pre- 
judices of  sense'  would  be  an  exaggerated  expression,  in  almost  any 
case;  and  with  respect  to  the  particular  '  train  of  thought'  to  which 
it  is  in  the  present  instance  applied^  we  doubt  w  hether  it  be  quite 
correct  in  point  of  fact.  When  onr  author  points  out  Descartes 
as  *  being  the  Jirst  who  clearly  saw  that  our  idea  of  mind  is  not 
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direct  but  relative, — relative  to  the  various  operations  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  and  who  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  first  princi- 
ple, that  nothing  comprehensible  by  the  imagination  can  be  at  all 
subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  mind;'  we  own  (even  sup- 
posing the  fact  to  be  as  here  stated,  that  Descartes  was  the  JirU 
who  saw  this)  that  we  see  nothing  in  the  discovery  which  any  man 
of  good  sense,  whose  ideas  had  not  been  confused  by  metaphysical 
distinctions,  might  not,  without  any  extraordinary  effort  of  medi- 
tation, have  arrived  at.  As  a  proof  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  proof  tliat,  in  point  of  fact,  Descartes  was  not  the^Vs^ 
who  perceived  these  incontcstible  truths,  we  may  adduce  tiie  fol- 
lowing passages  whicii  occur  to  us,  from  the  writings  of  Cicero. 
NoH  valet  tanlum  atiimus,  lU  se  ipsut?i  videt;  at  ut  oculus,  sese 
uon  videiis,  alia  cernit.  Son  videt  y  ant  em,  quod  minimum  est, 
Jormam  snam,  Fortas&e;  sed  id  quoijue:  sed  relivquemus;  vim 
certe,  sagacitatem,  mcmoriam,  motum,  celeritatem,  videt,  Quii 
facie  qitidem  sit,  ant  nbi  liabitet,  tie  quareudum  quide'^.  est.  And 
in  another  place :  Sic  vieutem  hominis,  quamvis  earn  nou  videos,  et 
Dcum  Jton  vide.<,  tamcn  ut  Deum  agnoscis  ex  operihus  ejus,  sic  ex 
memoria  re  rum  et  iiiveutione,  &c.  We  think  the  above  quotations 
sufficiently  prove  that'  Descartes  was  not  the//r5^  who  perceived  that 
our  idea  of  mind  was  relative;'  and  although  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers may  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  lay  down  formally  as  a 
first  principle  that '  nothing  comprehensible  by  the  imagination  can 
be  at  all  subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  mind  :*  yet  so  fully  aware 
were  some  of  them  of  the  principle  itself,  that  the  same  admira^ 
ble  writer  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  and  who  in  his  philoso- 
phical works  may  generally  be  considered  as  speaking  the  senti- 
ments of  a  school,  urges  this  very  topic  in  his  first  Tusculan 
as  an  argument  to  refute  the  objections  of  those,  who  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  merely  from  the  difficulty  which  they  found 
in  conceiving  it  to  exist  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body. 
We  may  also  observe,  that  when  Descartes  defines  himself  to  be 
'  a  doubting,  knowing,  affirming,  denying  being,'  and  so  on,  and 
affirms  that  he  might  have  learned  this  without  any  previous  expe^ 
rience  of  the  taxes  aud  qualities  of  matter,  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult,  we  apprehend,  to  make  good  his  assertion,  except  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  true,  a  knowledge  of  our 
minds  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  '  studying  matter;'  but  if  our 
author  agrees  with  Descartes  in  thinking  that  we  might  have  dis- 
covered the  attributes  of  our  minds,  independently  of,  and  previ- 
ous to,  the  exercise  of  our  external  senses,  he  nmst  have  in  his 
eye,  we  suspect,  some  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject^  with 
?vhich  we  are  not  acquainted. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  excuse  for  not  feeling 
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til  the  admiration  which  Mr.  Stewart  expresses  for  the  ^  (rain  of 
thought'  which  appears  to  him  *  so  unexampted  a  triumph  over  the 
strongefiC  prejudices  of  sense.'  Before  we  conclude  our  strictures 
upon  bis  account  of  the  Cartesian  Pliilosopiiy^  we  may  perhaps  as 
"weJI  notice  one  or  two  other  inaccuracies  into  which  we  think  he 
his  fallen  in  the  estimate  of  its  merits.     Mr.  Stewart  observes-^ 

*  Among  the  principal  articles  of  the  Cartebian  Philosophy  which  are 
now  incorporated  with  our  prevailing  and  most  accredited  doctrines,  the 
following  seem  to  be  chiefly  entitled  to  notice. 

*  1.  His  luminous  exposition  of  the  common  logical  error  of  at-* 
templing  to  define  words  which  express  notions  too  simple  to  admit  of 
inalyais.  Mr.  Locke  claims  this  improvement  as  entirely  his  own ;  but 
the  merit  of  ic  unquestionably  belongs  to  Descartes,  although  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  attended  to  it  in  his  own  re- 
learches. 

*  2.  His  observations  on  the  diflferent  classes  of  our  prejudices; 
particularly  on  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  consequence 
of  a  careless  use  of  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought — the 
gmter  part  of  these  observations,  if  not  the  whole,  had  been  pre- 
▼bosly  hinted  at  by  Bacon  ;  but  they  are  expressed  by  Descartes  with 
gieatcn'  precision  and  simplicity,  and  in  a  style  better  adapted  to  the 
latte  of  the  present  age. 

'  3.  The  paramount  and  indisputable  authority,  which  in  all  our 
reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind,  he  ascribes  to  the  evidence  of 
consciousness. 

*  4.  The  most  important,  however,  of  all  his  improvements  in  roeta* 
phyiics,  is  the  distinction  which  he  has  so  cjearly  and  so  strongly  drawn 
between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter.  This  dis- 
tinction was  not  unknown  to  some  of  the  ancient  schools  in  philosophy ; 
hot  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  Aristotle  and  by  the  schoolmen;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Descartes  to  place  it  in  such  a  light,  as  (with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  sceptical  or  rather  paradoxical  theorists)  to 
nnite  the  opinions  of  all  succeeding  inquirers.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  the  epithets  primary  and  secondary^  now  universally  employed 
la  mark  the  distinction  in  question,  were  first  introduced  by  I^)cke ;  a 
cirtumstance  which  may  have  contributed  to  throw  into  the  shade,  the 
Berits  of  those  inquirers  who  had  previously  struck  into  the  same 
path;  (p.  95.) 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  of  the  articles  which 
Mr.  Stewart  here  enumerates,  we  might  perhaps  pass  them  over 
k  silence ;  '  to  express  with  greater  precision  and  simplicity,  and 
k  a  atyle  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age/  the  ob- 
servations of  another,  no  doubt,  may  sometimes  be  rendering  great 
Mrvice,  but  it  is  not  exactly  to  be  mentioned  among  a  writer's  con* 
liibutions  to  the  prevailing  and  accredited  doctrines  of  phihsnpht/. 
With  regard  also,  to  the  ^  paramount  and  indisputable  authority 
vhich  in  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind,  he  ascribes 
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to  tbe  evidence  of  consciousness/ — if  Descartes  had  simply  said, 
that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  except  by  means  of 
those  feelings  and  ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  he  would  not 
indeed  have  made  a  very  original  and  profound  remark ;  but^  how* 
ever,  he  would  have  made  a  just  one.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
Descartes's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  consciousness  consists  ia 
supposing,  that  truth  is  not  merely  made  known  to  us  by  means  of 
consciousness,  which  would  be  a  self-evident  observation ;  but 
that  it  essentially  and  bi/  definition  depends  upon  this  last ;  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  whatever  ideas  we  perceive  with  clearness  and 
precision,  are  necessarily  true.  This  doctrine  approaches,  we  are 
aware,  very  nearly  to  what  may  be  called  the  leading  article  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid:  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  is  hasty  in 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  on  that  account '  admitted  into  the 
prevailing  and  accredited  doctrines'  of  the  present  day;  and  per- 
haps still  more  precipitate  in  concluding  that  it  is,  for  the  same 
reason,  true. 

Our  author  is  also  hardly  correct  in  stating  that  tbe  merit  of 
having  first  noted  the  error  of  attempting  '  to  define  words  too 
simple  to  admit  of  analysis  belongs  unquestionably  to  Descartet 
rather  than  to  Locke.'  We  can  easily  conceive,  that  both  the  ooe 
and  the  other  may  deserve  the  praise  of  having  made  this  useful 
observation,  but  the  praise  of  having  made  \t  first  belongs  in  reali^ 
to  neither.  Andrew  Cisalpine,  a  writer  whose  fame  was  by  oo 
means  extinguished  in  the  time  of  Descartes,  in  his  book 
'  Peripateticorum  questiotmm  libri  quiiK^ue/  on  the  subject  of  the 
Philosophia  prima ^  lays  down  tlie  canon  here  alluded  to,  in  a  very 
philosophical  manner ;  and  refers  it,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to 
Aristotle,  who  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Metaphysics,  more  than 
once  observes,  that  the  nature  of  simple  ideas  is  not  to  be  di»-i 
covered  by  reasoning  and  definition.  "* 

Mr.  Stewart  is  also,  we  conceive,  incorrect  in  statii^  that  tli« 
dbtinction  which  Descartes  pointed  out  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  qualities  of  matter,  though  known  to  some  of  the 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  was  afterwards  refected 
by  Aristotle.  Upon  what  passage  in  Aristotle's  works  Mr.  Stewart 
grounds  this  assertion,  he  does  not  mention ;  but  the  following  quo- 
tation will  shew  that  if  Aristotle  really  be  guilty  of  the  error  whidl 
b  attributed  to  him,  he  incurred  it  with  his  eyes  open ;  for  we 
ihiuk  the  distinction  between  the  objective  and  subjective  reality  of 
our  perceptions,  is  as  plainly  pointed  out  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics 
as  in  any  of  the  passages  which  our  author  adduces  from  DescairteSi; 
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'TUatlhe  inimediaie  ubjecis  of  our  perceptions,  as  well  a*  our 
perc«ptioui  lliewsclves,  do  not  really  exist,  it  perhaps  true ;  for 
time  are  sffecliotis  and  actions  of  the  percipient ;  but  that  the  «ub^  1 
Stances  viliich  cause  sensation  in  us,  sliould  not  reaUy  exist,  is  im'  i 
Bonibte.  For  aensaiion  does  not  coiue  of  itself  into  the  mind,  but 'J 
mere  is  something  besides  sensation  which  much  uecessarilj  exist*] 
previously  to  it.  For  that  which  causes  motion  must  necessarily  1 
precede  the  motion  that  it  communicales ;  nor  is  this  the  less  triw  J 
because  these  t«o  are  relative  to  each  other.'*  We  can  hardly  I 
believe  that  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  understood  thus  accu^  S 
rslely  ttie  reasons  upon  which  the  distinction  between  tlie  piimary  1 
and  ucoudarif  qualities  of  matter  is  founded,  should  ne^erthelen  ' 
Aijce  rrjecteti  the  distinction  itself,  in  the  unrestricted  sense  whicb  J 
the  words  of  Mr.  Stewart  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  One  word  1 
more  upmn  the  subject  of  this  famed  distinction,  and  we  have  done.  ] 

Those  who  are  tamiliar  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart  will 
probably  have  observed  that  he  entertains  no  very  profound  respect 
fur  (he  character  of  onr  English  seats  of  learning ;  '  immoveable 
moored  to  the  same  station,'  to  use  his  own  ingenious  illustration,  J 
'  by  the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors,  ^ 
he  !<eems  to  ihLiik  them  of  no  other  use  than  to  enable '  the  historian  \ 
of  the  human  mind  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  current  by  wliich^ 
tlie  rest  of  the  world  are  borne  along.'  We  certainly  do  not  feci  J 
tialteredlty  the  opinion  here  expressed  of  the  seminaries  in  whicfil 
we  received  our  education  ;  but,  however,  we  have  no  quarrel  witb  ^ 
Mr.  Stewart  on  this  score.  Considering  universities  in  the  light  ' 
bi  which  be  views  them,  as  mere  societies  of  learned  men  incorpo>  T 
rated  fur  ibe  purpose  of  fuciliiatiiig  the  progress  of  science  and  ' 
rearing  a  Anccession  of  professors  and  philosophers,  we  can  easily  i 
conceive  that  he  should  see  much  to  disapprove  of,  in  institutions  J 
(hrt  ire  niBnifestly  projected  with  a  view  to  many  other  objects,  1 
Bnt  although  Mr.  Stewart  is  at  liberty  to  think  lowly  of  the  usa*  1 
fabieas  of  our  universities,  he  ought  still  to  speak  of  tliem  with  fair-  i 
nen  ;  and  not  shew  a  disposition  to  lind  fault  upon  imperfect  evi-  ' 
deuce.  On  this  accotmt,  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that  his  preju- 1 
'  '  9  should  have  made  him  so  far  forget  the  liberality  which  baj 
lays  upon  most  subjects,  as  the  following  passage  seems  t<^  * 

Jdj:— 

PSo  tlaWa'uys  he,  speaking  of  the  distinction  between  the  primary  and  ', 
'    '   y  qaalities, '  is  the  prugress  of  good  sense,  when  il  has  to  struggle   . 
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against  the  prejudices  of  the  learned,  that  as  lately  as  171 8,  the  paradot 
60  clearly  explained  and  refuted  by  Descartes,  appears  to  have  kept 
some  footing  in  that  University  from  which,  about  thirty  years  beforei 
Mr.  Locke  had  been  expelled.  In  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  giving  an 
account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Jack  Lizard  to  his  mother  and  bisters,  after  a 
year  and  a  half's  residence  at  Oxford,  the  following  pircis  is  given  of 
his  logical  attainment.  **  For  the  first  week  (it  is  said)  Jack  dealt 
tvholly  in  paradoxes.  It  was  a  common  jest  with  him  to  pinch  one  of 
his  sister's  lap-dogs  and  afterwards  prove  he  could  not  feel  it.  Wheil 
the  girls  were  sorting  a  set  of  knots,  he  would  demonstrate  to  them  thai 
all  the  ribbons  were  of  the  same  colour  ;  or  rather,  says  Jack,  of  no 
colour  at  all.  My  Lady  Lizard  herself,  though  she  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  her  son's  improvement,  was  one  day  almost  angry  with 
him ;  for  having  accidentally  burnt  her  finger  as  she  was  lighting  the 
lamp  of  her  tea-pot,  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish,  Jack  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  to  instruct  her,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  heat  in  the 
fire."  '—p.  ffr. 

What  the  state  of  logical  science  may  have  been  at  the  univerutj 
of  Oxford  in  the  year  17  IB,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  nor  are 
vre  solicitous  to  inquire ;  but  that  a  writer  so  much  above  the  in- 
fluence of  vulgar  feelings  as  the  author  before  us  generally  is,  shoiild 
nevertheless,  in  a  grave  dissertation  upon  the  progress  of  philo^ 
Bophy,  venture  to  deduce  any  conclusion  whatever  upon  the  aubjecl 
on  such  slight  grounds  as  are  here  stated,  has,  we  confess,  made  m 
also  moralize  '  upon  the  slow  progress  off  good  sense  when  it  lias  to 
struggle  with  the  prejudices  of  the  learned.' 

In  the  first  place,  the  metaphysical  opinions  with  which  Jack 
Lizard  anmsed  his  mother  and  sisters,  arc  surely  not  given  by  Mr. 
Addison  as  a  precis  of  the  attainments  to  be  made  by  those  who 
iirere  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the  time  when  be 
was  writing;  and  supposing  them  to  be  the  only  acquisitions 
which,  after  a  year  and  a  half's  residence,  Jack  had  obtained^ 
this  would  only  prove  how  little  proficiency  he  must  have  made 
in  the  philosophy  which  he  had  been  taught.  For  we  think 
we  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  the 
schoolmen,  nor  any  sect  of  philosophers  as  yet  heard  of,  eter 
maintained  that  lap-dogs  when  pinched  feel  tio  pain.  As  to  the 
young  philosopher's  belief  that  the  colour  was  not  in  the  ribbon^ 
nor  the  heat  in  the  fire,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  sound  doctrine^ 
and  obviously  borrowed  more  immediately  from  that  writer  whom, 
Mr.  Stewart  takes  an  opportunity  of  sarcastically  observing,  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  expelled  thirty  years  before.  As  if 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  any  exclusive  reason  to  blush  for 
having  yielded  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  the  violence 
of  an  arbitrary  ruler !  The  act  itself  was  not  the  act  of  the  Uta* 
Tersity,  but  of  James  the  Second,  by  whose  express  command,  and 
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»der  the  peremptory  authority  of  whose  Hrincn  warrant,  as  fjtilor 
fifCkriil-churrfi,  llie  txpulsion  took  place.  Wlulhcr  James  could 
\'e^»\\y  insist  upon  rompHaiite  we  are  not  siiflideiitly  ncquaiiiled 
ivilli  the  subject  to  defide.  It  is  however  evident,  from  the  cor- 
t«s)>ondeiice  which  look  place,  that  the  college  miwilliiigly  mib- 
mitted  as  In  a  measure  which  it  cuuld  not  resist  without  obviously 
cumpmmisiiig  the  peace  and  safety  of  its  members;  and  under 
wdi  circumslunces  to  designate  Oxford,  not  by  its  proper  nHine, 
"'Iti  by  any  c)>Iihet  of  civility,  but,  peri phras tic <i]|y,  us  l/ie  i'ni- 
iriilff  K'hich  expelkd  Locke,  is  we  really  think  neither  candid  nor 
juntom. 

ITlie  writers  who  next  pass  in  review  are  Gassendi,  Malebranche, 
e  amhor*  of  the  /lii  tie  Pemer.  Tlie  criticiums  which  Mr. 
Jewart  passes  upon  their  writings  are  lively  and  elegant,  and  such 
■  will  probably  conduce  to  render  hb  e&suy  more  acceptable  to  the 
inemi  reader,  than  a  gravLX  view  of  his  subject  mijiht  hn^^e  done. 
ml  bis  subject  b,  a  revifw  of  the  pmgreas  of  Phi/oaop/iy  in 
mrope ;  and  on  tliis  account,  whatever  pleasure  we  may  have 
nvcd  fmni  the  characteristic  observations  which  he  eiitmcls 
I  Iho  writings  of  his  authors,  and  the  tilernry  anecdotes  with 
H  be  intersperseii  his  strictures,  still  weconnot  help  saying,  that 
jriHke  up  room  which  mifiiit  have  been  occupied  by  more  ap- 
^Kiate  matter.  It  is  the  absence  of  diis  ol'  which  we  complain, 
llnot  the  presence  uf  the  other.  Those  wlm  have  read  the  works 
vMntebnuiche  and  Gasstiidi,  will  leant  nothing  more  of  (heir  p/ii- 
IbpAy  than  they  were  previously  sicquainted  with  ;  and  those  who 
»  not  read  them,  will  tind  it  diffindt,  we  think,  even  to  under- 
d  die  exact  scope  of  many  of  our  author's  observations.  Ill 
J  this,  we  speak  from  experience  of  the  fact;  for  we  have 
1  Malebranche  and  have  not  read  Gassendi ;  and  as  our  know- 
e  of  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  former  was  in  no  respect 
rased,  so  neiilKT  was  our  ignorance  of  the  writing*  of  the 
T  at  all  removed,  by  the  view  which  our  author  has  taken  of 
In  the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  the  Rucherche  de  la 
',  we  heartily  acquiesce ;  with  the  exception,  jn^rhups,  of  the 
4  df  Penta;  it  is,  we  think,  the  best  philosophical  work  in  the 
icb  language,  aud,  willi  the  exception  of  the  Esint/  iipou  the 
nan  Vnihntandhig,  at  least  equal  to  any  melaphyakul  produc- 
Btkatis  to  be  found  ill  ours,  llie  arguments  by  which  Malc- 
Khe  endeavours  to  shew  that  our  knowledge  of  a  material 
world  is  only  ocamonal  initl  intermediate,  is  founded,  we  think. 
Upon  n  much  more  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  than  Berkeley's 
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theory^  to  which  it  very  nearly  approaclies ;  and  although  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  supports  liis  opinuns  are  not  put  into  so  logical 
a  shape  and  kept  so  close  together  as  in  the  writings  of  the  latter^ 
yet  ^Ialebranche  reasons  much  the  more  accurately  of  the  two, 
and  exhibits  a  much  more  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
real  grounds  of  his  argument.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  large 
on  a  future  occasion ;  Mr.  Stewart  promi:>es  us  a  sequel  to  the 
Dissertation  now  before  us,  in  which  the  writings  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume  will  probably  occupy  a  prominent  situation. 

With  the  expectation  of  being  shortly  gratified  by  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise,  we  shall  now  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We 
owe  Mr.  Stewart  many  thanks  for  the  amusement  which  he  has 
afforded  us:  to  make  any  apologies  for  the  freedom  which  we 
have  taken  of  differing  from  him  in  opinion  on  so  many  occasions^ 
would  be  paying  him  a  compliment,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  he 
himself  would  think  unnecessary. 


Art.  III. — The  History  of  Java.  By  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles^ 
Esq.  late  Lieut.-Governor  of  that  Island  and  its  Dependencies, 
F.  K.  S.  and  A.  S.  &c.  In  two  Volumes,  with  a  Map  and 
Plates,     pp.  1072.    London.     18)7. 

T^EE LINGS  of  regret  have  accompanied  us  through  the  perusal 
-'-  of  much  the  greater  part  of  these  two  bulky  volumes — that  one 
of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world  should,  with  so  little  ceremony 
as  it  would  seem,  have  been  consigned  over  to  its  former  oppres- 
sors. Perhaps,  however,  on  this  point  neither  Governor  Rafflea 
nor  ourselves  will  be  admitted  as  competent  judges ;  there  may 
have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  substantial  reasons  on  general  prin- 
ciples of  policy  for  forcing  on  the  Dutch  the  re-possession  of  an 
island,  ^  the  loss  of  which  was  no  immediate  or  positive  evil  to 
them.' 

*  For  many  years'  (it  is  Mr.  Raffles  who  speaks)  *  prior  to  the  British 
expedition,  Holland  had  derixed  little  or  no  advantage  from  the 
nominal  sovereignty  which  she  continued  to  exercise  over  its  internal 
affairb.  All  trade  and  intercourse  between  Ja\a  and  Europe  was  inter- 
rupted and  nearly  destroyed  ;  it  added  nothing  to  the  commercial  wealth 
or  the  naval  means  of  the  mother  country ;  the  controul  ot*  the  latter  over 
the  agents  she  employed  had  proportionally  diminished  ;  she  continued 
to  send  out  governors,  counsellors,  and  commissioners,  but  she  gained 
from  their  inquiries  little  information  on  the  causes  of  her  failure,  and 
no  aid  from  iheir  exertions  in  improving  her  resources,  or  retarding  the 
approach  of  ruin.  The  colony  became  a  burthen  on  the  mother 
country  instead  of  assisting  her,  and  the  Company  which  had  so  long 
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rented  itt  beiog^tself  ruined,  threw  ibe  load  of  iu  debts  and  nbliga- 

IS  on  the  test  of  tlic  nation.' 

p^e  Commission  wtiicb,  in  1 7D0,  was  sent  out  to  ascertain  tbo    < 

d  atBte  of  the  Cotiipaiiy's  finances,  rKportcrf  the  arrears  of  llieir 

ibt  tu  smount  lo  tibuut  tiiglity-tive  millions  uf  flariiia ;  and  ihey 

'  When  we  take  a  view  of  uiir  chief  possession  and  establishment, 

He  altend  to  ihe  real  situHiioit  of  the  ioteriial  trade  of  India,     , 
iHe  tlill  increasing  and  exorbitant  rates  of  the  e^ipeiises,  the  jnccjuant 
want  of  cash,  the  mass  of  paper  money  iu  circulation,  the  unresiraioetl'    I 
peculations  and  faithlessness  of  many  of  the  Company^i  servants,  the 
cu[iK()uent  clandestine  trade  of  foreign  nations,  the  per^dy  of  the  native 
princes,  the  weakness  and  connivance  of  the  Indian  government,  the     I 
excEuive  expenses  in  the  military  department  and  for  the  public  de- 
frnce:  in  a  word,  when  we  lake  a  view  of  all  this  collectively,  w» 
thould  almost  despair  of  being  able  tn  fulfil  our  task,  if  some  persons  of    ' 
great  talents  and  ability  among  the  Directors  had  not  stepped  forward    | 
to  Revise  means  by  wbicb,  if  not  to  eradicate,  at  least  to  stop  the  fur^    I 
llict  progn*!*  of  corruption,  and  lo  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  Coni:*  J 
[Kiny.' — liitivd.  p.  xxxi.  ] 

A*  these  Commissioners  did  not  consider  the  affairs  of  the  Com-  J 
pauy  lo  be  (juile  hopeless,  the  Directors,  '  men  of  great  talents  and  1 
ability,'  among  utiier  sagacious  measures,  curtailed  the  saiaries  I 
of  their  civil  servants,  whicii  \iere  already  far  too  small  to  eiiable  1 
them  tu  live  honestly,  and  keep  up  that  appearance  which  is  se.  ] 
cuentially  uecessuiy  where  a  feM'  hundreds  are  to  lord  it  over  avl 
oiaoy  DiiUions — us  if  men,  who  had  tied  front  a  state  of  poverty  ia  J 
Europe,  would  submit  to  remain  in  llie  same  slate  among  the  tepid' JV 
titramps  of  Batavia  and  Bantam,  and  to  sweat  and  groan  under  velvet  I 
coals  and  plush  breeches  in  an  equinoctial  climate  and  under  a  vef  *l 
tica)  mu,  with  the  daily  dread  and  motuhly  certainty  of  a  fever,  a  HuXf  A 
or  3  quotidian  ague!  The  evils  which  must  have  resulted  from  ihii  I 
economical  system  are  fully  stated  by  Mr.  Uaflles ;  (liitrod,  p.  xli ;)  ] 
bfll  the  liual  expiration  of  tlie  Company  followed  so  closely  ou  tha  '  I 
beeia  ofthcse  ^age  regulations,  as  not  lo  allow  them  time  lo  operate.  I 
Another  (ilan  was  then  adopted:  the  councils  of  the  French  pre««] 
vailed  in  Holland,  and  Daendcis,  Ihe  creature  of  Buonaparte,  waa*l 
•tat  oat  to  see  whether  any  uud  what  spoils  could  be  collected  froni  J 
ihilOttGe  splendid  seat  uf  the  Oriental  empire  of  the  Balavian  re-  Q 
poblic  'liiis  mail  succeeded  in  raising  a  larger  revenue  from  thejl 
Mhnd  than  any  of  liis  predecessors  had  been  able  to  do,  hut  it  wait  J 
eScctetl  by  '  forced  services  and  contJngetits,  and  all  the  tyranuy  ' 
vhicb  they  render  necessary.'  He  tells  his  employers,  indeed,  lliat, 
n  the  tnidst  of  IJie  disastrous  circumstances  with  which  he  was 
nmwided, — '  he  found  it  necessary  tu  place  himself  above  the 
■Mai  fofmalitieH,  and  to  disregard  every  law,  but  that  which  en- 
joined 
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joined  the  preservation  of  the  colony  entrusted  to  his  manage- 
ment :' — die  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  witi 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  the  victims  of  its  practi- 
cai  application. 

It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  the 
Dutch  dependencies  in  India  had  been  reduced,  that  we  were  di!H- 
posed  to  call  in  question  the  splendid  prospects  of '  an  augmentation 
of  British  power  and  prosperity/  held  forth  by  Lord  Minto  on  its 
capture  in  1810;  and  induced  to  think  that,  *  having  dispossessed 
the  enemy,  the  wisest  and  most  profitable  policy  would  be  that  of 
delivering  the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.^*     llie  perusal 
of  Mr.  KafBes's  book  has  tended  to  confirm  us  in  that  opinion ;  the 
more  so,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  the  Dutch  are  rapidly 
falling  into  their  old  state  of  misgovernment,  and  have  it  in  con* 
templation  not  only  to  forbid  all  foreigners  from  frequenting  the 
ports  of  Java ;  but,  umier  some  antiquated  treaties,  to  prohibit  the 
sovereigns  of  several  of  the  great  islands  of  the  archipelago  from 
admitting  foreign  ships  into  their  ports,  and  to  compel  them  to 
trade  exclusively  witli  themselves.     Such  preposterous  pretensions 
should  be  resisted  in  limine.     If,  however,  the  Dutch  can  be  so 
utterly  regardless  of  their  o^m  interests,  after  the  experience  which 
the  Javans  have  had  of  a  better  government,  as  to  renew  tbekr 
odious  imposts,  and  forced  services,  we  shall  hear,  without  sur- 
prize, that  the  native  chiefs  have  at  length  united  with  the  determi- 
nation of  driving  them  from  the  island.     Men  who  have  felt  the  mild 
mnd  equitable  sway  of  the  British  government ;  who  have  been  re* 
lieved  from  all  '  forced  services,'  from  all  undefined  and  vexatious 
imposts,  and  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  to  bring  their  com- 
modities to  a  free  and  open  market,  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
to  place  their  necks  again  under  the  galling  yoke  from  which  they 
had  so  recently  escaped.    They  heard  of  the  restitution  of  the  island 
to  the  Dutch  with  terror  and  dismay,  and  nothing  but  the  strong 
assurance  of  the  continuance  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  British 
government,  and  steadily  pursued  by  Mr.  Raffles  to  their  entire  satis* 
fiction,  was  able  to  tranquillize  their  fears.     For  the  sake  then  of 
this  *  amiable  and  ingenuous,'  this  '  mild,  generous,  and  warm- 
hearted people,'  as  Governor  Raffles  terms  the  Javanese,  more 
than  for  that  of  any  fancied  *  augmentation  of  British  power  and 
prosperity,'  we  could  wish,  as  it  was  not  surrendered  to  the  natives, 
that  we  had  kept  possession  of  the  island. 

Of  the  vast  mass  of  information  respecting  Java,  which  Mr. 
Raffles  has  collected  on  the  spot,  and  thrown  somewhat  hastUy 
together,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  analysis ;  and 
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IK  belie*e  tlie  best  and  indeed  oiily  way  of  putting  our  readers  io 
pojK«3«oa  of  itit^  tonlenla  uf  the  two  vuluniex,  wilj  be  to  follow  the 
Mltbor  regularly  through  them,  according  to  his  own  arrangement  of  '' 
the  molt^riala,  Mliich  however  is  not  the  best,  either  for  perspicuity  of 
MmpreMion.  The  first  volume  treuls  of- — the  geography,  geology, 
neleor<Jugy,  :foulogy,  und  botany  of  Juva — of  the  neveruT natives 
m}  fercign  settlers,  the  amount  of  the  population,  &c. — of  the 
flgriculture  and  condition  of  the  peasantry — ot  the  manufaclures  and 
coRtmerce  of  tlie  ishuid~~of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
nature  of  the  native  govenniiiriit,  judiciul  institutions,  laws,  polictt 
rcguUlions,  military  establishments,  and  revenue — of  the  court  cere^ 
monies,  rank  and  titles,  fe^tivalii,  amuKeuii>ni«,  dramas,  bull-fightt, 
and  other  cuNloms — of  the  language,  literature,  and  fine  arts. 

The  second  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  religion,  anti- 
^ities,  temples,  scnlptuic,  ioscriptions,  coins,  ruins,  3{.c.  tile  his- 
tory of  Java  from  the  earliest  traditions  to  the  establishment  of 
Mabomeianism,  and  from  diat  period  till  the  arrival  of  tlie  British 
forces  in  IS  1 1 — with  un  Appendis  of  'iGO  pages,  on  many  curiuus 
subjects — specimens  of  languages,  vocabularies,  alphabets,  nume- 
lal*,  tianslatioris  of  inscriptions,  inc. 

Passing  over  the  uncertain  etymology  •>{  the  Java  of  Europeans, 
or  Jawa  of  the  natives,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  its  actual 
slate  and  condition.  '  When  it  uas  determined,'  says  our  author, 
'  to  introduce  an  entirely  iitw  system  of  intenial  managemenl,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  service,  and  the  establisliment  of  a  more 
|>craianent  property  in  the  soil,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  a  de- 
tuled  survey  should  be  made  of  the  ditlerent  districts  successively 
■a  Hhich  the  new  hvsIcui  was  to  be  introduced.'  This  survey  fur- 
nished the  piincipal  data  for  constructing  a  very  excellent  chart  of 
Java,  of  which  the  least  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  it  is, '  tbat 
iuwpenority  over  thiise  which  have  previously  appeared  is  such 
at  to  ju>lify  its  publication.'  From  this  chart  it  appears,  that  the 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  about  (itiu  miles,  the  breadth  from 
130  m  some  places  to  oO  or  fiU  in  others,  and  the  area  about 
bOflltO  xqiiare  miles.  The  island  of  Muddra  on  the  east,  being 
separated  only  by  a  strait  in  some  parts  not  move  than  a  mile 
broad,  in  considered  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Javan  empire  ; 
die  etrait  itself  forms  the  important  harbour  of  Surabaya.  Madfira 
ii  about  f)i)  miles  in  length  by  SU  in  breadth.  A  puit  of  Juva  is 
soil  kiK>Mn  by  its  division  into  nativt  provinces,  being  nominally 
Anded  between  two  native  sovereigns — the  Susuhutiun,  or  Em- 

rw  i-f  Java,  who  resides  at  Sura-kertii,  on  the  Hoh  river ;  mid 
Sultan,  who  I'esides  at  Yugi/a-k6ita,  near  the  south  coast,  in 
Aeproviace  ol  Mutarem. 
7l)e  principal  harbour,  next  to  Surabaya,  is  tbat  of  Batavia, 

which 
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which  is  a  kind  of  roadsted  sheltered  hj  several  islands.  Tie 
best,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Marik,  on  the  north  western  point  next  the 
Strait  of  Sunda;  but  it  is  so  unheakhy,  that  a  party  of  men  from 
one  of  our  ships  of  war,  who  were  sent  to  make  a  survey  of  it, 
afiter  the  capture  of  the  island,  almost  all  perished  during  the  ope-< 
ration.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  from  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  sea,  and  the  numerous  islands  with  which  it  is  studded, 
may  be  considered  as  a  harbour.  The  most  important  river  is  that 
of  Solo,  which,  at  Sura-kirtay  becomes  a  stream  of  considerable 
breadth  and  depth,  and  is  nav^able  from  that  place  to  the  sea  at 
Gresik  by  vessels  of  a  peculiar  construction,  very  flat  and  long,  and 
carryii^  from  ten  to  two  hundred  tons :  they  take  pepper,  coffee, 
and  other  articles  of  produce,  from  the  interior  provinces  to  Gresik, 
and  return  with  salt  and  foreign  merchandize;  they  arrive  at  Gresik 
m  eight  days  from  Sura-kerta,  but  they  make  only  a  single  voyage 
in  a  season,  as  they  require  nearly  four  months  to  work  up  the 
stream.  .The  river  of  Surabaya  is  the  second  in  point  of  magni- 
tude; it  is  formed  from  numerous  streams  uniting  in  the  interior, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  by  five  outlets.  Several  other 
rivers  fall  into  the  sea  along  the  northern  coast ;  and  countless  rivu- 
lets, which,  though  not  navigable,  serve  to  irrigate  the  plains  and 
valleys  through  which  they  flow.  '  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt,' 
•  says  our  author,  '  numbering  those  which  are  precious  to  the  agri- 
culturist; they  are  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands.'  A  few  in- 
significant streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  on  the 
southern  coast,  which  is  for  the  most  part  precipitous,  and  very 
little  known  or  freauented.  Among  the  mountains  of  the  interior 
are  scattered  several  small  but  beautiful  lakes,  most  of  them  sup- 
posed to  be  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Java  is  almost  wholly  volcanic ;  and  a  series  of  mountains,  evi-  * 
dendy  betraying  their  origin,  and  var}'ing  in  their  elevation  from 
five  to  twelve  ^ousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  '  The  several  large  moun- 
tains in  this  series,'  says  Mr.  Raffles,  *  and  which  are  in  number 
thirty-eight,  though  different  from  each  other  in  external  figure, 
i^ree  in  the  general  attribute  of  volcanoes,  having  a  broad  base 
gradually  verging  towards  the  summit  in  the  form  of  a  cone;'  but 
they  exhibit  indications  less  equivocal  of  their  orighi;  craters  com- 
pletely extinct;  others  with  small  apertures  which  continually  dis- 
charge sulphureous  vapours  or  smoke,  and  some  which  have  emitted 
flame  within  a  recent  period. 

The  ridges  of  Kmaller  mountains  or  hills,  extending  in  different 
directions,  also  exhibit  traces  of  a  volcanic  origin,  tliough  in  many 
of  them  a  stratified  structure  and  submarine  origin  may  be  dis- 
covered.   They  are  said  to  be  generally  covered  with  large  rocks 
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of  banit;  and,  in  »oine  instances,  to  rotisist  of  wacken  and  horn- 
blende, wbich  is  fouud  along  their  base  in  immense  piles.     HilU 
{T  caloreona  constitution,  with  flat  or  tabular  tops,  and  otbers  of  « J 
d  nature,  partly  calcareous  and  partly  volcanic,  are  also  found;  I 
p  latier  mostly  on  the  southern  coast:  as  they  branch  inward,  and  | 
Uprooch  the  central  or  higiier  districts,  tliey  graduiilly  disappear^ 
d  fjive  place  to  the  volcanic  series,  or  alternate  with  huge  masses  t 
t  basaltic  lionibUnde,  at  who.se  base,  or  in  the  beds  of  riverv,  1 
lucfa  proceed  from  them,  are  frequently  found  various  kinds  of  1 
90U3  stones,  as  connnoii  tliiits,  prase,  hornstone,  jasper,  por*  1 
rry,   agule,  cornelian,  Ike;   no  granite  has  hitherto  been  dii- 
rercd. 

Mr.  Raffles  says  that  the  constitution  of  the  island  is  unfavouiw  I 

able  to  metals;  that  the  only  notice  of  the  existence  of  gold  or  silver  I 

i)  contained  in  the  tirst  volume  of  tbe  Batavian  Transactions,  and  I 

that  tbe  attempts  recently   made  held  out  no  encotiragemeiit  to  I 

reward  the  ojierations  of  the  miner,  and  were,  therefore,  soon  abaiH  | 

doned.    No  diamonds  are  found,  nor  any  other  precious  stones — •  1 

'  but  schist,'  he  says, '  quartz,  potstone,  feldspar,  and  trap  are  abui>-  I 

•bnt,'  so  that  though  there  is  no  granite,  the  component  parts  of  I 

gntntte  are  not  wanliug:  porphyry  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  Java.'  I 

I'lie  soil  is  for  the  most  part  rich  and  of  remarkable  depth;  for  ] 

:e  it  requires  no  manure,  and  will  bear,  without  impoverishment;  ; 

»  htmvy  and  one  bght  crop  in  the  year.     The  seasons,  as  in  alt  ] 

tries  situated  within  a  ceitain  distance  from  the  equator,  are  t 

by  hot  and  cold,    but  by  wet  and  dry.     'llie  j 

erly  winds,  which  bring  rain,  generally  set  in  during  the  month  | 

f  October,  become  more  steady   in  November  and  December, 

dgradnally  subside,  till,  in  March  or  April,  they  are  succeeded    { 

7  the  easterly  winds  and   fair  weather,  which  conlinueii  for  the 

mnaining  half  year.     Hie  heaviest  rains  are  in   December  and    | 

Jainiary,  and  the  driest  weather  in  July  and  August,  wben   tbs   ' 

nights  are  coldest  and  the  days  butlcist.     Thunder  and  lightning  arfl 

•cry   Oequent.      Occasional  showers,  even  in  the  driest  season,  • 

icliesh  the  air,  '  and  the  landscape  is  at  all  limes  of  the  je«  \ 

covered  with  the  brightest  verdure.'     The  diennometer  of  Fahren-  j 

^^ot  boa  been  observed  on  tbe  northern  coast,  and  particularly  in  \ 

^^W  targe  and  low  capitals  of  Batavla,  Sam^rang,  and  Surabaya, 

^^vve  90^;  but  by  a  series  of  observations  published  under  ths.j 

^^pbority  of  the  Dutch  government,  it  has  been  found  usually  ti 

B    Itn^  between  70°  and  74°  in  the  evenings  and  iiiuniings,  and  to  ' 

(Urnd  about  tii°  at  noon.     In  the  interior,  auiong  tbe  bills,  it  sel-  ' 


lioai  r 


r  than  from  ()7°  to  70°,  and  on  tbe  summit  of  Sin-  ' 


it  has  been  observed  as  loi 


Ibe  island,  with  the  exception  of  Batavla  a 


On  the  whole,  the  climate 
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swampy  places  on  the  northern  coast^  is  considered  by  professional 
men  as  on  a  level ,  in  point  of  salubrity,  with  the  healthiest 
parts  of  British  India,  or  of  any  tropical  country  in  the  world. 
But  Batavia  was  the  storehouse  of  disease  and  mortality.  Mr. 
RafQes  gives  a  Table  (in  the  Appendix,  No.  2)  discovered  among  the 
Dutch  records,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  deaths 
in  this  city,  from  the  year  1730  to  the  year  1752,  exceeded  a  million 
of  souls^  nearly  50,000  a  year! 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Java,  which  contribute  to  the 
food  and  sustenance  of  man,  are  of  great  richness  and  variety. 
Rice  is  here,  as  almost  every  where  else  in  the  east,  the  staff  of  life : 
— that  there  are  '  upwai'ds  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  this  grain'  is 
however  about  as  correct  as  if  we  should  say  there  are  above  a 
hundred  varieties  of  wheat  or  barley  in  England.  The  mays,  or 
Indian  corn,  is  an  important  article  in  the  agriculture  of  the  island, 
as  is  the  kachang  (dolichoi).  The  sugar  cane,  coffee  shrub,  pepper, 
indigo,  tobacco ;  several  tuberous  roots  of  the  convolvulus,  dioscorea 
and  arum;  the  dolichos  bulbosus  and  ocffmum  tuberosum;  the 
iatropha  manihot ;  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon ;  most  of  the 
European  plants,  and  great  numbers  that  afford  oils,  all  contribute 
abundantly  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
furnish  valuable  articles  for  commercial  export,  more  especially 
those  of  coffee  and  pepper. 

Of  fruits  they  have  the  cocoa  nut,  the  mangustan,  the  durian, 
the  rambutan,  the  jack,  the  mango,  the  plaintain,  the  pine-apple, 
the  guava,  the  custard-apple,  the  papaw,  the  pom^ranate,  and  the 
tamarind,  besides  great  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons  and  the 
shaddock ;  together  with  peaches,  pears  of  China,  and  other  fruits 
peculiar  to  that  empire  and  the  islands  of  Japan. 

Plants  for  ornament,  and  plants  famed  for  their  medical  quali- 
ties, are  not  wanting  in  Java:  equally  abundant  are  those  whose 
fibres  are  convertible  into  rope,  thread,  and  cloth.  The  teak  grows 
in  considerable  forests;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  many  trees 
exist  of  a  size  sufficient  for  ship  building.  Like  the  oak,  it  requires 
the  growth  of  a  century  before  it  arrives  at  perfection.  The  island 
produces  besides,  a  great  variety  of  other  trees  for  house  carpentry, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  some  which  yield  resins  and  gums. 

There  is  a  fine  breed  of  small  horses  on  the  island,  strong,  fleet, 
and  well  made,  and  a  superior  race  from  Sumbdwa,  said  to  resem*- 
ble  the  Arab  in  every  respect  except  size,  lliey  have  buffalos, 
cows,  sheep,  (with  hair,)  goats,  and  hogs.  Tigers  and  jackaiU 
abound;  the  woods  are  infested  with  the  rhinoceros,  the  wild  buf- 
falo, and  the  wild  hog ;  and  the  aggregate  number  of  mammalia, 
Mr.  Raffles  says,  amounts  to  about  fifty. 

Among  the  domestic  fowls  the  turkey  is  the  scarcest;  the  goose 
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ibencxt;  but  the  cotinnon  fowl,  tlie  duck  and  pigeon  are  sbund- 
ant.     Tint  pencnck  Aies  wild  in  the  foit-als.     The  number  of  distinefe  « 
ipecifs  of  binls  is  Milted  to  be  somewhat  more  than  two  hundre<(,i^ 
of  wblch  one  hundred  and  seventy  have  been  described.     The  e 
ble  birda-Dest»,  cK|i'>rled  in  large  quantities  to  the  Chinese  marketed 
hive  long  bi-en  known  aa  the  production    of  a   small    swaliowfif 
(bhiindt)  esculentu,}    but  the  process  of  furniing  them  was  not 
tltrslood.     Tlie  inference  turns  out  to  be  true,  as  Mr.  Kaflles 
ulicerved,  '  that  the  mucilaginous  substance  of  which  the  nests  anil 
furim-d,  is  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  obtained  from  tl 
oaau;'  and  Dr.  Horalield  is  also  right  in  conceiving  it  to  be  '  i 
uunuJ  dxbonition.'   On  the  dissection  of  one  of  these  birds  bv  S.„. 
Home,  he  discovered  a  set  of  secretoiy  organs  peculiar  to  itseir,M 
' '  ji  tliere  is  little  donbt  the  mucilaginous  matter  of  these  nests 
iraitid.     This  little  animal,  frequenting  the  rocks  and  cavern 
S»\a,  furnishes  an  article  of  commerce,  the  annual  value  o£^ 
hie h  exceeds  half  a  miiliou  of  Spanish  dollars.     The  best  n 
are  tlio»c?  which  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  deep,  damp  cavertl^<4 
wWe  the}'   imbibe  a  nitrous  taste,  well  suited  to  the  palute  olM 
Ibe  Chinese.     Tlie  collectors  of  these  biids-nests  are  at  grest^ 
pBM  to  cleanse  the  rocks,  and  to  fumigate  the  caverns  by  buniii^yf 
M^pbitr  in  them,  when  they  are  left  undisturbed  for  two  or  thrMf  J 
Jttn.     The  nio^t  valuable  nests  are  those  newly  built,  and  takeil'3 
bdbn  ifae  eggs  are  laid;  but  to  collect  them  in  this  state  woul^l 
be  at  once  to  destroy  the  breed,  and  therefore  the  usual  time  of^ 
gtffaering  them  is  just  after  the  young  ones  are  fledged.     Sla*ea 
m  geiwrally  employed  in  the  European  part  of  the  island ;  ihej 
m  lowered   by  ropes  down  yawning  chasm*  of  immense  deplti 
into  which  the  sea  gushes  with  the  most  tremendous  roar  benead) 
then;  others  cling  to  the  narrow  ledges  of  rocks  suspended  bo?  « 
(w«enKa  and  air  '  like  one  that  gathers  samphire;'   and,  with  tha«H 
bird-nesbng  in  Java  may  truly  he  called  a  '  dread fult- 
:'  the  poor  slaves,  however,  think  themselves  well  rewarded '- 
it  toil  and  danger  with  a  buffalo,  of  which  they  make  a  feast, »i^ 
taerifl'ce,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  at  which  no  priests  attendtli 
-      to  give  »  blessing  or  to  charm  away  the  danger.  -^ 

Tbf  crocodile  of  Egypt  is  found  in  the  rivers,  and  tliat  species ' 
if  tizurd  usually,  but  erroneoiuily,  called  the  guana,  but  which,  Mr. 
laffles  says,  is  the  lacerta  nionitor.  1'urtles  and  tortoises,  frogt, 
rnkes,  and  insects,  are  niimeroHs.  Of  esculent  tish  there  is  great 
winy;  Doctor  Horstield,  it  seems,  has  enumerated  thirty-four 
■pMiea  ^t  frequent  the  rivers,  seven  the  pools  or  stagnant  waters, 
that  are  caught  in  the  sea.  This  hasty  sketch  is  suffi- 
w  plentifully  this  island  is  stored  with  produc-. 
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tions  that  are  valuable  both  in  a  domestic  and  commercial  point 
of  view. 

The  Javans  exhibit  the  general  traces  of  their  origin  from  a 
Tartar  stock ;  and  still  retain  so  striking  an  affinity  in  their  usages 
and  customs,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  ^  to  warrant  the  hypo- 
tliesis,  that  the  tide  of  population  originally  flowed  towards  the 
islands,  from  that  quarter  of  the  continent  lying  between  Siam  and 
China:'  they  exhibit  also  the  milder  features  of  the  Hindoo. — 
Mr.  Raffles  seems  to  think  that  the  Asiatic  islands  were  peopled  at 
a  very  remote  period,  and  long  before  the  Birman  and  Siamese  na- 
tions rose  into  notice :  this,  however,  is  mere  conjecture ;  nor  do 
we  exactly  see  how  it  could  well  be,  if  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
tlie  islands  flowed  from  Siam.  We  may  venture  however  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Raffles  in  another  opinion,  that  the  *  striking  resemblance 
in  person,  feature,  language,  and  customs,  which  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  Archipelago,  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  its  original 
population  issued  from  the  same  source ;'  and  that  the  peculiarities 
which  now  distinguish  them,  *  are  the  result  of  a  long  separation, 
local  circumstances,  and  the  intercourse  of  foreign  traders,  emi- 
grants, or  settlers:' — thus,  the  Javans  of  Java,  the  Malays  of  Su- 
matra, and  the  Bugis  of  the  Celebes,  evidently  betray,  in  their 
features  and  language,  the  same  original  stock;  but  the  first,  by  their 
moral  habits,  superior  civilization,  attachment  to  soil  and  agricul- 
ture, have  obtained  a  broader  and  more  marked  characteristic  than 
the  other  two,  who  are  more  maritime  and  commercial,  more 
devoted  to  speculations  of  gain,  and  more  accustomed  to  distant 
and  hazardous  enterprizes.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  this 
superiority  of  the  Javanese  character  is  so  much  owing  to  the 
greater  fertility  of  the  island,  as  to  its  being  the  refuge  of  an  in- 
genious and  highly  polished  people  from  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan,  of  which  fact  Mr.  Raffles  has  afforded  the  most  unequi- 
vocal proofs,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention 
more  at  large. 

The  Javans  are  in  general  of  a  taller  stature  than  the  Bugis,  but 
inferior  to  the  Malays.  Their  colour  is  that  of  *  virgin  gold ;'  their 
limbs  are  slender,  their  wrists  and  ankles  particularly  small ;  the 
forehead  high ;  the  eye  of  Tartar  cast ;  the  nose  small  and  some- 
what flattened;  the  mouth  well  formed;  the  cheeks  prominent; 
the  beard  scanty;  the  hair  lank  and  black.  *  The  countenance  is 
mild,  placid,  and  thoughtful;  and  easily  expresses  respect,  gaiety, 
earnestness,  indifference,  bashfulness,  or  anxiety/  The  women 
are  in  general  less  good-looking  than  the  men,  and  when  old  appear 
hideously  ugly ;  those  of  the  higher  class,  who  are  not  exposed  to 
hard  labour  and  to  the  weather,  have  a  greater  share  of  personal 

beauty. 
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beiut;.  The  manners  of  ihe  Javars  are  ea*y,  courteous,  and  re- 
■pectful  even  lo  liniiHity:  pliant  and  gracefut,  the  people  of  condi* 
lion  carry  with  (hem  an  air  of  fashion  and  good  breeding,  and  arc 
noi  in  the  leasl  disconcerted  by  the  stare  of  the  curious. 

Mr.  Rallies  has  £;iven  two  Tallies  of  ihe  population  of  Java, 
Tho  tint  naa  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and,  we  are  told,  is  not  much  to 
be  depended  on  :  the  second,  by  (lie  English  government,  and 
nndcr  far  more  favourable  circuiiiatances  for  ensuring  accuracy. 
From  tile  lutter  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  Java  and  MadOrS) 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  the  year  1615,  amounted  to 
4,(jlJi,<270  souls,  the  number  of  males  and  females  being  nearly 
ejuaj ;  ilie  average  is  therefore  above  one  hundred  to  a  square  mile, 
'rtie  population  uf  the  native  capital,  Sura-kerla,  is  estimated  at 
]03,(X)0,  and  tliat  of  Yugifo-hirla  at  something  short  of  this:  that 
of  Batavia  had  dwindled  to  60,U00,  or  ubout  one-half  of  its  former 
Buniber ;  on  which  Governor  RafiJes  observes, 

'  If  we  limk  at  CalculU,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  capitals  of  tbff  j 
llfitish  (■uverninent  in  India — if  we  look  st  the  great  cities  of  every  n^  T 
Duo  in  Europe— nay.  if  we  even  confine  ourselvta  to  the  capitals  of  th*  I 
DKlii'e  princes  of  Java,  we  shall  find  thai  population  has  always  hccii»  I 
nukieil  in  their  vicinity  ;— and  why  was  this  not  the  case  with  tbi;  I 
Dutch  capital?  The  climitte  alone  will  nut  explain  il.  Bad  govem-'-J 
m?nt  irai  ihe  principal  cause ;  a  system  of  policy  which  secured  neiltei^  ] 
penon  nor  properly— selfish,  jealous,  vesalious,  and  tyrannical. 
tHilos  true  than  remarkable,  that,  wherever  the  Dutch  inHuence  hat  I 
prev&ilvd  in  (he  Easiern  sens,  depopulation  has  followed.  The  Mo*  I 
luccBs,  particularly,  have  eulTered  at  least  as  much  as  any  part  of  Javmi  I 
uid  the  population  of  those  islands,  reduced  as  it  is,  has  been  equally  j 
«pprcucd  and  degraded.' — p.  65. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Companies,  that  tbo  | 
Ivniiiiy  and  esturlion  of  their  servants  frequently  caused  the  native*   I 
to  abandon  their  villages — and  drove  whole  districts  into  (he  int»*  j 
tior  and  native  provinces.     The  measures  of  Marshal  Daendeli  J 
went  stdl  further  in  producing  emigra(ion,  by  instituting  a  rigorotrt  j 
conscripttoii  of  the  Javaii  pcasaiUry.    The  conscripts  were  generally  I 
Knt  by  water,  end  '  u  mortatily  similar  to  that  of  a  slave  ship  in  J 
the  middle  passage,  took  place  on  bonrd  these  receptacles  of  re*  I 
lactam  recruits.'     Besides  dita  supply  for  the  army,  one  half  of  ll 
male  piipulution  were  ordered  lo  be  held  in  reudiness  for  othef 
public  services: — the  making  of  mads  alone,  duiing  ihe  admint»-  | 
Iration  of  Daendels,  is  staled  to  have  cost  (lie  lives  of  at  least  ten 
thousand   persons.      Other    drains  are  enumerated  by  Guvemor 
Raffles,  all  of  which,  however,  were  immediately  removed  on  our    ' 
taking  possession  of  the  island — and  this  gave  such  a  slimidus  to 
mlustry,  and  bt-got  such  a  confidence  in  the  people  towards  ihe 
nilcT3,  that  the  short  period  even  of  three  or  four  years  aHurded  ihe 
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•trongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  poptdation  of  the  islaiid  wai 
lapidly  increasing. 

Among  the  foreign  settlers,  the  Chinese  are  the  most  niimerouSp 
as  well  as  the  most  important;  these  quiet  and  industrious  people^ 
under  a  system  of  free  trade  and  free  cultivation,  would  have  rapidly 
accumulated.  '  They  arrive  at  Batavia  from  China/ says  Governor 
Raffles, '  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  or  more  annually,  in  Chinese 
junks,  carrying  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  each,  without  money 
or  resources ;  but  by  dint  of  their  industry,  soon  acquire  comparar 
tive  opulence.'  They  have  few  religious  scruples;  none  that  pre* 
vent  them  from  intermarrying  with  «javan  women,  or  with  the  slavea 
whom  they  purchase;  their  progeny  are  called  by  the  Dutch  per* 
ndkaus :  va»t  numbers,  however,  who  have  made  their  fortunes,  re- 
turn in  the  annual  junks  to  China.  In  Java  they  live  under  their 
own  chiefs,  subject  to  their  own  laws ;  they  are  more  intelligent^ 
more  laborious,  and  more  luxurious  than  the  natives ;  in  a  word, 
'  they  are  the  life  and  soul  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.' 

The  Bugis  and  Malays  are  establbhed  in  the  maritime  towns 
only ;  and,  like  the  Chinese,  have  their  own  officers,  who  are  re-^ 
sponsible  to  the  government  for  the  conduct  of  the  people  under 
their  command.  The  majority  of  the  Arabs  on  the  island  are 
priests;  they  are  a  mixed  race,  and  prevail  most  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  Mahomedanism  was  first  planted. 
The  Javans  possess  no  slaves ;  those  which  arc  found  on  the  island 
are  the  property  of  Europeans  and  Chinese  alone,  and  are  generally 
procured  from  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Celebes ;  they  amount  to 
about  30,000.  The  Dutch  did  not,  especially  of  late  years,  en- 
courage tlie  traffic  in  slaves;  and  those  unfortunate  beings  who  wer# 
reduced  to  that  condition,  were  generally  well  treated  by  them. 

The  condition  of  the  peasant  of  Java  would,  under  a  mild  and 
equitable  system  of  government,  be  truly  enviable.  His  cottage  or 
hut  costs  him  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  rupees,  or  from  five 
to  ten  shillings;  the  pliant  bamboo  furnishes  him  with  the  materials 
for  the  walls,  the  partitions,  and  the  roof:  the  dwellings  of  the 
petty  chiefs  are  larger,  but  do  not  exceed  in  value  forty  shillings 
each,  ^rhose  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  are  still  larger ;  they  have 
supports  and  beams  of  timber,  and  cost  about  teu  or  fifteen  pounds. 
The  Chinese  have  buildings  of  brick  and  mortar. 

The  cottages  of  the  Javans  arc  never  insulated,  but  formed  into 
villages,  whose  population  extends  from  fifty  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants;  each  has  its  garden;  and  this  spot  of  ground  sur- 
rounding his  simple  habitation,  the  cottager  considers  as  his  pecu- 
liar patrimony,  and  cultivates  with  peculiar  care. 

'  He  labours  to  plant  and  to  rear  in  it  those  vegetables  that  may  be 
most  useful  to  his  family,  and  those  shrubs  and  trees  which  may  at  once 
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yidfl  bim  their  fruit  and  their  shade;  nor  does  he  waste  his  efforts  on  a 
thankless  soil.  The  cottages,  or  the  assemblage  of  huts  that  compose 
the  village,  become  thus  completely  screened  from  the  rays  of  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  and  are  so  buried  amid  the  folin|«e  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
that  at  a  small  distance  no  appearance  of  a  human  duelling  can  be  dis- 
covered; and  the  residence  of  a  numerous  society  appears  only  a  ver- 
dant grove  or  a  clump  of  evergreens.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
or  the  interest  which  such  detached  masses  of  verdure,  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  indicating  each  the  abode  of  a  collection 
of  happy  peasantry,  add  to  scenery  otherwise  rich,  whether  viewed  on 
the  sidffs  of  the  mountains,  in  the  narrow  vales,  or  on  the  extensive 
plains.  In  the  last  case,  before  the  grain  is  planted,  and  during  the 
season  of  irrigation,  when  the  rice  fields  are  inundated,  they  appear  like 
so  many  small  islands  rising  out  of  the  water.  As  the  young  plant  ad- 
vances, tlieir  deep  rich  foliage  contrasts  pleasingly  with  its  lighter  tints, 
and  when  the  full-eared  gniin,  with  a  luxuriance  that  exceeds  an  Eu- 
ropean hanest,  invents  the  earth  with  its  richest  yellow,  they  give  a 
^Tiriety  to  the  prospect,  and  afford  a  most  refreshing  relief  to  the  eye. 
The  clumps  of  trees,  with  which  art  attempts  to  diversify  and  adorn  the 
most  skilfully  arranged  park,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  them  in  rural 
beauty  or  picturesque  effect.' — p.  82. 

Eveiy  village  forms  a  community  within  itself,  each  having  its 
officers,  its  priest,  and  its  temple  appropriated  to  religious  wor- 
ship-^formiiig  a  true  picture  of  the  ancient  and  original  form  of 
pa^rchal  adminintration.  The  towns  are  divided  into  squares 
and  streets;  and  the  pala.ccs  of  the  princes  or  sultans  are  com- 
posed of  several  squares  '  of  gradually  decreasing  sizes,  and  ar- 
ranged one  above  and  within  the  other ;  a  style  which  is  general 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  strongly  marks  the  architecture  of  the  Bur- 
mans  and  Siamese.' 

The  furniture  of  the  cottage  is  equally  simple  with  the  cottage 
diat  contains  it,  and  consists  but  of  few  articles;  the  bed  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mat  with  pillows;  the  inhabitants  use  neither  tables 
nor  chairs;  but  sit  cross-legged,  and,  in  common  with  other  JVIa- 
boffledans,  make  use  of  the  right  hand  only  at  their  meals.  As 
Mahomedaiis,  they  have  an  aversion  from  swhie*s  Hesh  and  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  and  many  families,  preserving  the  remains  of  a  su- 
perstition derived  from  their  Hindoo  ancestors,  abstain  from  the 
desh  of  the  bull  or  the  cow.  Rice  is  in  fact  the  chief  article  of  their 
nbsistence ;  they  use  no  milk  nor  any  preparation  from  it :  white 
tatSy  grubs  and  worms  arc  common  articles  of  food.  Hieir 
rice  is  frequently  boiled  in  steam,  and  in  this  case  is  beautifully 
white.  Indian  corn  is  usually  roasted  in  the  ear;  curry,  pastry, 
and  sweetmeats  arc  almost  in  universal  use.  Various  pungent 
pickles  and  condiments  arc  used  with  almost  every  species  of  food. 
There  are  few,  Mr.  RafBes  says,  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
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kSUij  or  pound  and  a  quarter  of  rice  a  day,  with  fish,  greensi  and 
salt,  if  not  other  articles  to  season  their  meal.  Famine  is  unknown; 
and  .although  partial  failures  of  the  crop  may  occur,  they  are  seldom 
•o  extensive  as  to  be  felt  by  the  whole  community.  Water  is  the 
principal  and  almost  exclusive  beverage ;  it  is  generally  drank  warm; 
sometimes  a  little  cinnamon  or  other  spice  is  thrown  into  it;  and  t^ 
is  commonly  taken  between  meals.  Of  these  there  are  two  a  day 
^-one  just  before  noon,  and  the  other  between  seven  and  eight  in 
the  evening.  The  betel  leaf  and  areca  nut  are  indbpeusable  articles 
for  all  classes^  and  the  use  of  thaf  deleterious  drug,  opium,  b  br 
too  extensive  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants — but 
it  raises  a  revenue  for  the  government,  and  on  this  ground  the  con* 
sumption  of  it  is  encouraged. 

We  must  pass  over  the  chapter  on  the  importance  of  the  Agri* 
Culture  of  Java,  in  which,  however,  will  be  found  many  very  curious 

Earticulars.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  Javans  are  a  nation  of 
usbandmen,  that  '  to  the  crop,  the  mechanic  looks  immediately 
for  his  wages,  the  soldier  for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for  his  aalaiy, 
the  priest  for  his  stipend,  and  the  government  for  its  tribute.  The 
wealth  of  a  province  or  village  is  measured  by  the  extent  and  ferti- 
lity of  its  land,  its  facilities  for  rice  irri^tion,  and  the  number  of 
its  buflfaloes.'  This  number  in  the  provmces  under  the  British  go- 
vernment, containing  about  half  the  population,  or  two  millions  imd 
a  half,  was,  by  a  return  of  stock  taken  in  1813,  found  to  be  402,054, 
and  of  oxen  1 22,69 If  while  that  of  sheep  did  not  exceed  5000:  of 
goats  there  were  about  24,000.  For  the  mode  of  cultivating  rice, 
maize,  cocoa-nut,  oil-plants,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  pepper,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  tobacco;  and  the  nature  of  the  tenure  on  which  lands 
are  held,  and  which  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  system  which, 
in  India,  regulates  the  respective  claims  of  the  Ryot  and  the  Ze- 
mindar, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself;  in  which 
he  will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  research  for  information  on  all 
these  subjects.  Our  limits  equally  forbid  us  to  dwell  on  the  chap- 
tere  in  which  are  described  the  manufactures  of  Java  and  its  handi- 
craft trades,  in  all  of  which,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Chinese  have  a  very  considerable  share.  As  little  could  we  attempt, 
in  our  contracted  space,  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  trade 
of  the  island,  or  follow  Mr.  Raffles  in  describing  its  advantageous 
situation  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Oriental  lalands, 
India,  China,  Japan,  &c.  &c. — These  chapters  would,  in  our  opi- 
ffiion,  have  come  in  better  after  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Character 
of  the  natives  had  been  described.  To  this  part  of  the  book  we 
hasten. 

The  Javanese  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  natural  sagacity 
or  docility.    like  most  eastern  nations,  they  are  enthusiastic  ad* 
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mirers  of  poetry,and  are  suid  to  possess  a  delicate  ear  fur  music. 
Thoagli  ignorant    and    unimproved,   ihey   are    far  from    wanting 
intelligence  in  the  general  objects  of  llieir  pursuit ;  ihey  are  very'  I 
tradable ;  possess  a  quick  apprehension  of  what  is  clearly  staled,   I 
and  attain  a  rapid  proticiencj'  in  what  they  have  a  desire  to  learn.'  | 
They  arc  remarkable  for  an  munspecling  and  ahnoat  infaiktine  cre- 
ituiity  ;  lending  an  eauy  credencelu  omens,  prognostics,  soothsayers,    i 
and  quacks ;  they  are  the  ready  dupes  of  nny  religious  fanatic,  and    I 
give  credit,  wilhont  scruple  or  examination,  to  tlie  claims  of  every  1 
pretender  to  supernatural  powers.     LJslless  and  unenterpriziitg,  w  I 
they  generally  are,  no  sooner  is  their  religious  enthusiasm  excited;  1 
tboR  Uiey  become  at  once  adventurous  and  persevering,  esteemine  J 
no  labour  arduous,  no  result  impossible,  and  no  privation  paiuful.  1 

■  We  wiinested  (Mr.  ItHflli:^  snys)  an  instance,  bolli  of  their  ^implicit/  I 
anl  of  their  encr-^,  connected  wjih  litis  part  of  their  character,  which    ^ 
cicited  our  astonish  me nt.    Tlie  population  of  sume  of  the  districts  (tf 
Bitnwni^*  contributed  their  voluntary  labour  in  1814  to  the  conslruc- 
tiun  of  a  broad  high  n)ad,  from  the  base  to  thd  summit  of  one  nf  the 
liifliest  tnounlaiiis  on  liie  island,  (the  mounlBJn  Shnbing,)  and  this  ex- 
liaordiiiary  public  work  was  almost  completed  before  intelligence  of  its 
ernnmuncemcnt  rciiched  the  governmeni.     Ir  was  in  consequence  exa- 
mined, and  found  to  be  a  work  of  immense  Inbour  und  care,  but  without 
■be  leA^t  appearance  of  object  or  utility.     Upon  inquiring  into  the 
laoiive  of  lueh  a  singular  undertaking,  it  nas  leanit  that  a  general  bclidf '  I 
prevsileil  thai  ihere  was  a  very  holy  man  nt  the  top  of  the  mouniaiiif  ^ 
■hn  would  not  come  down  till  there  should  be  a  good  road  made  for-J 
lim.*— (p.  246.)  1 

Their  village  selllements  constitute  so  many  patriarchal  societies,  1 
m  which  a  spirit  of  kindness  aud  benevolence  almost  uuiversall)r  1 
pevaiJs.  This  patrinrclial  spirit  is  traced  in  the  reverence  paid  Ivi 
^e,  in  the  veneration  fi>r  the  counsels  of  experience,  in  the  sub*  J 
ninbn  to  the  commands  of  their  superiors,  in  ibe  warmtli  of  thor'^ 
Amienic  attachments,  and  the  affectionate  and  sacred  awe  wit)i|-4 
which  they  regard  and  protect  ilic  tombs  and  the  ashes  of  lli^  I 
hthtn.  Our  author  thus  describes  (he  general  moral  character  of  1 
AeJavaiia.  '  4 

'  When  not  corrupted  by  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  or  slupiGed  hy»  I 
■ppctauoD  on  the  other,  the  Javans  appear  to  be  a  generous  and  warm-  1 
bwrted  people.  In  iheir  domestic  relations  ibey  are  kind,  afleclionatcy  -I 
pntle,  and  contented;  in  their  public,  they  are  obedient,  honest,  and,  I 
fvlhfu).  In  their  intercourse  with  society  they  display,  in  a  high  <)B*i4 
frte,  the  virtues  of  honesty,  plain  dealing,  and  candour.  Their  ingtiJ  I 
nuuuincH  ik  such  that,  as  the  first  Dutch  auihoriiies  have  acknowledged),"* 
'.  charges,  i 
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xeiquired,  more  inforrnatioii  on  the  matter  at  issue  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  evidence.  Ahhoii^h  this  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the  result  of  the 
former  use  of  torture,  it  cannot  be  wholly  so/ — p.  248. 

Mr.  Raffles  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  people  addicted 
to  those  acts  of  vei^eaiice  proceeding  frxiin  an  irresistible  phrenzy^ 
called  mucks f  \\  here  the  unhappy  sufferer  aims  at  indiscriminate 
destruction,  till  be  himself  is  killed  like  a  wild  beast,  whom  it  it 
impossible  to  take  alive.  These  fits  of  desperation,  be  telk  us, 
are  peculiar  to  the  class  of  slaves,  and  take  place  exclusively  ia 
Batavia,  Sam4rang,  and  Surabaya — that  is  to  say,  in  the  large  towns 
containing  a  mixture  of  all  nations.  Without  questioning  the  su- 
perior authority  of  Mr.  Ruffles  over  that  of  caswd  visitors,  we  nuiy 
\euture  to  say  that  on  Celebes,  and  many  other  of  the  Asiatic 
inlands,  it  is  not  merely  the  slave, 

'  Who  runs  a  ftmck  and  tills  at  all  he  meets;' — 

lliere  are  instances  on  record  where  whole  villages,  nay  whole 
armies,  have  madly  devoted  themselves  to  inevitable  destruction  to 
avenge  an  injury  or  an  insult.  Indeed  in  a  subsequent  page  Mr« 
Raffles  himself  says, 

'  The  pbrenzy  generally  known  by  the  term  Ttmck  or  /imok  is  only 
another  form  of  that  fit  of  desperation  which  bears  the  same  name 
among  the  military,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  they  rush  upou 
the  enemy,  or  attack  a  battery,  in  the  manner  of  a  forlorn  hope.  The 
accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  Javans,  as  well  as  of  the  Malayus,  abound 
with  instances  of  warriors  running  amok ;  of  combatants,  giving  up  all 
idea  of  preserving  their  own  lives,  rubhing  on  the  enemy,  committing 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  never  surrendering  themselves  alive.' — 
p.  298. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  men  are  just  what  their  rulers  make 
them ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  if  the  Javans  were 
really  guUty  of  the  robberies  and  assassinations  of  which  they  are 
accused,  the  crimes  were  more  owing  to  tlie  misgovernment  of  the 
Dutch,  than  to  any  natural  propensity  in  the  people  to  such  atrocities. 

'  The  Ejiglish,'  says  Mr.  Raffles,  *  never  used  bars  or  bolts  to  their 
houses,  never  travelled  with  arms,  and  no  instance  occurred  of  their 
being  ill-used.  The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  placed  no  confidence :  all 
their  windows  were  barred,  and  all  their  doors  locked,  to  keep  out  the 
treacherous  natives,  as  the^  called  them ;  and  they  never  moved  five 
miles  abroad  without  pistols  and  swords.' 

The  nature  of  the  government,  as  exercised  by  their  own  princes 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  and  at  present  by  the  Susuhdnan, 
or  Sultan,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  termed,  the  Emperor  of  Java,  iu 
the  native  provincesi,  is  little  calculated  to  improve  tbe  mind  or 
condition  of  the  subject.     It  is 

^  in  principle  a  pure  unmixed  despotism ;  but  there  are  customs  of  tbe 
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eountiy  of  which  the  people  are  very  tenacious,  and  which  Uie  sove- 
reign seldom  invades.  His  subjects  have  no  rights,  or  liberty  of  person 
or  properly :  his  breath  can  raise  the  humblest  individual  from  the 
dust  to  the  highest  distinction,  or  wither  the  honours  of  the  roost  ex- 
alted. There  is  no  hereditary  rank,  nothing  to  oppose  his  will.  Not 
only  honours,  posts,  and  distinctions  depend  upon  his  pleasure,  but  all 
the  landed  property  of  his  dominions  remains  at  his  disposal,  and  may, 
together  with  its  cultivators,  be  parcelled  out  by  bis  order  among  the 
officers  of  his  household,  the  members  of  his  family,  the  ministers  of 
his  pleasures,  or  the  useful  servants  of  the  state.  EVery  officer  is  paid 
bf  grants  of  land,  or  by  a  power  to  receive  from  the  peasantry  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  certain  villages  or  districts/ — p.  ^67. 

After  this  it  is  almost  a  mockery  to  talk  of  the  administration  of 
justice;  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  judge  are  such  as  they  ought  to 
be,  but  they  are  only  on  paper ;  it  is  here  as  in  China, — the  practice 
of  the  people  differs  from  what  they  profess.  Justice,  however,  is 
Slid  to  be  administered  and  the  courts  regulated  according  to  the 
Mahomedan  law,  tempered  by  the  ancient  superstitions  and  local 
customs  of  the  country.  Tlie  villages,  each,  possess  a  constitution 
within  themselves,  independent  of  the  supreme  governing  power, 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  Hindoo  village,  and  here,  at  least,  the 
inhabitants  have  a  chance  of  meeting  with  justice,  especially  as  the 
right  of  election  of  their  own  chief  is  acknowledged,  though  not 
always  allowed  to  be  practised.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  British  government  on  the  island  shewed  its  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  privileges  of  these  societies,  and  in  particular  that  of  elect- 
ing their  own  chief. 

The  external  marks  of  that  excessive  humiliation  which  forbids 
a  man  to  stand  erect  in  the  presence  of  his  superior,  are  so  little 
considered  here  as  a  degradation  that  they  are  practised  in  all  ranks. 
When  a  native  chief  moves  abroad,  all  whom  he  passes  must  lower 
Aor  bodies  to  the  ground  till  they  actually  sit  on  their  heels  ;  and 
instead  of  an  assembly  of  people  rising  on  the  entrance  of  a  great 
man,  as  in  Europe,  they  all  sink  to  the  ground,  and  remain  in  that 
attitude  during  his  presence;  this  posture  is  called  dddok,  and  may 
be  translated  nito  English  by  the  word  squatting.  Mr.  Raffles 
gives  a  ludicrous  instance  of  its  inconveniences. 

'  Id  travelling  myself  through  some  of  the  native  provinces,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Madura,  where  the  forms  of  the  native  government  are  par- 
ticularly observed,  I  have  often  observed  some  hundreds  drop  on  my  ap- 
proach, the  cultivator  quitting  his  plough,  and  the  porter  his  load,  on  the 
sight  of  the  Tuan  Besars  carriage.  At  the  court  o\' Surorkerta^  1  recollect 
that  once,  when  holding  a  private  conference  with  the  Susunan  at  the 
residency,  it  became  necessary  for  the  R6dcn  Adip/iti  (prime  minister) 
10  be  dispatched  to  the  palace  for  the  royal  seal :  the  poor  old  man  was, 
as  usuaFi  squatting,  and,  as  the  Susunan  happened  to  be  seated  with  his 
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£Eice  towards  the  door,  it  was  fall  ten  minutes  before  his  minister,  after 
repeated  ineffectual  attempts,  could  obtain  an  opportunity  of  rising  suf- 
ficiently to  reach  the  latch,  without  being  seen  by  his  royal  master. 
The  mission  on  which  he  was  dispatched  was  urgent,  and  the  Susdnan- 
himself  inconvenienced  by  the  delay;  but  these  inconveniences  were 
insignificant,  compared  with  the  indecorum  of  being  seen  out  of  the 
d6dok  posture.  Where  it  is  necessary'  for  an  inferior  to  move,  he  must 
ftiil  retain  that  position,  and  walk  with  his  hatns  upon  his  heels  until  he 
18  out  of  his  superior's  sight/ — p.  309* 

The  Hindoo  origin  of  these  simple  people  is  suflSciently  indica- 
ted by  the  vestiges  of  their  institutions,  which  the  Mahomedanism 
of  three  centuries  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate.  To  the  eastward 
of  Surab&ya,  are  the  Zerig^ser  mountains,  on  which  is  found  the 
remnant  of  a  people  who  stul  follow  die  Hindoo  worship,  and  who, 
vith  the  Bidui  of  Bantam,  are  the  depositaries  of  that  religion 
existing  at  this  day  in  Java.  These  people  exhibit  an  interesting 
singularity  and  simplicity  of  character:  they  occupy  about  forty  vil- 
lagesy  the  site  of  which,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  houses, 
ffiffers  entirely  from  what  is  elsewhere  observed  in  Java.  The 
latter  are  not  shaded  by  trees,  but  built  on  spacious  open  terraces, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  each  house  occupy hig  a  terrace,  and 
being  in  length  from  thirty  to  seventy,  or  eighty  feet.  Tlie  head  of 
the  village  takes  the  name  of  Peting^^i,  and  the  DQkuns,  or  priesUt, 
have  the  care  of  the  state  records  anc)  the  sacred  books :  they  kiK)w 
nothins  of  those  from  whom  they  received  these  books;  they  were 
Iianded  down  (they  say)  by  their  forefathers,  and  they  consider  it 
as  a  sacred  duty  to  transmit  them  to  tlieir  children,  and  to  perform 
the  puga  (praisegiving)  according  to  their  directions :  these  books 
are  written  on  the  ^*ontnrAea(,  and  contain  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity;  they  aNo  prescribe 
the  various  forms  of  worship.  The  whole  population  does  not 
exceed  twelve  hundred  souls;  and  Mr.  Raffles  says  *  they  occupy, 
without  exception,  the  most  beautifully  rich  and  romantic  spots 
in  Java ;'  a  region  where  the  thermometer  is  frequently  as  low  as 
42^;  where  die  summits  and  slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with 
Alpine  firs,  and  where  plants  common  to  an  European  climate 
flourish  in  luxuriance.  He  describes  them  as  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
people,  whose  moral  character  is  highly  extolled  by  the  native 
agents  and  European  residents;  *  they  seem  (he  adds)  to  be  almost 
without  crime,  and  are  universally  peaceable,  orderly,  honest,  in- 
dustrious and  happy.' 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island,  in  the  interior  of  Ban- 
tam, is  another  tribe  of  people  called  the  Bedai,  the  descendants 
of  those  who  escaped  into  the  woods  after  the  fall  of  the  western 
capital  of  Pajufaran  in  the  fifteenth  ceutuiy,  because  they  would 

not 
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change  their  religion  ;  and  wlio,  wlien  at  length  thev  submitted 
the  Sullan  of  Buntam,  did  it  on  condition  tliat  they  shonld  not 
compelled  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran  :  ibey  retain  some 
iiJar  customs,  but  their  numbers  are  inconsiderable.     In  the 
lid  of  Bali,  however,  to  the  eastward  of  Java,  containing  nearly 
lillion  of  inhabitants,  a  perfect  system  of  Hiiidooism  prevails. 
In  Bali  not  mure  ihati  one  iti  two  huiidri^J.  if  so  miiny,  are  Malio- 
\at»,  nnd  (he  great  budy  ol'  the  people  pnifess  tbe  crt^cd,  and  ob- 
lions  of  a.  rclinion  which  has  become  exlJTict  in  ibe  rest 
'ibe  archipelago.     On  Java  we  find  Hinduism  only  amid  the  ruinn  of 
ipl«s,  imaget,  and  iiiicripiions ;  on  Bull,  in  tlie  laws,  ideas,  and 
"  rp  of  the  people.     On  Java  this  singular  and  interesting  system  uf 
IpoQ  is  classed  among  the  antiquities  uf  the  island  ;  here  it  is  a  li- 
totirce  of  action,  and  univereal  rule  u[  conduct.    The  present  slate 
li,  therefore,  may  be  consiilered  as  a  kind  of  commenlary  on  the 
;ieni  condition  of  the  natives  of  Java.     Hinduism  has  here  severed 
»»cirty  into  castes;  it  has  introduced  ila  divinities  i  ii  has  extended  iu 
onvmonics  into  mo»t  of  the  transactions  of  life;  it  has  enjoined  or  re- 
commended some  of  its  severest  sacri6ces,  such  as  the  burning  of  r- 
llie  funeral  pile  of  her  husband  :  but  yet  the  individual  re- 
■II  the  native  manliness  of  his  cbaraclcr,  and  all  the  fire  of  the 
'ol.  ii.  A  pp.  p.  235. 
But  ill  Java  itill  enough  remaintt  to  male  tlieir  Hindoo  origin 
sufficiently  npparenl — in  their  drama — their  wayangt,  or  scenic 
tliadows,  a  sort  of  Ombres  Chiiiohes^iu  their  d^langs,  or  ancient 
bards,  their  dancing  girls,  Sec.     One  generic  language  prevails 
blltrougli    the   whole    of  Java,    MadCira,    and    Bali;    the  diulecti 
Ited  ire  different,  but  the  root  of  uU  is  ibe  Sanscrit,  and  the 
m  character  closely  resembles,  and  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ile  of,  the  Devanagari.    Their  classic  or  |>oetic  language  is  called 
itp/,  (the  Sanscrit  word  for  poetry,)  and  Mr.  Raffles  endeavoun 
No.  I.)  to  shew  how  very  nearly  tlie  Sanscrit,  the  Pali,  and  the 
in,  are  allied.     In  Bali,  the  K^wi  is  still  the  language  ofreligioit 
law ;  in  Java  it  is  only  that  of  poetry  and  ancient  fable ;  in  the 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
;  in  the  latter  u  slight  knowledge  of  it  is  deemed  essential  for 
man  of  condition.     From  the  vocabularies  which  we  now 
possess,  it  i>>  pretty  clear  that  the  Sanscrit  language  has  not  only 
furnished  words  for  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  but  constitutes  tfae 
jnincipal  part  of  llic  langnnge  of  almost  all  tlie  innumerable  islands 
of  ihe  South  Sea  and  llie  eastern  Pacific.     Mr.  Itaffles  observes— 
'  Une  original  language  seems,  in  a  very  remote  period,  to  have  per- 
vaded the  whole  Archipelago,  und   tu  have  spread  (perhaps  with  ibe 
population)  towards  Madagascar  on  one  side,  and  the   islands  in  the 
^uth  Sea  on  the  other;  but  in  the  proporlion  that  we  find  any  of  these 
tnbci  more  highly  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  othen,  in 

nearly 
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nearly  the  same  proportion  do  we  find  the  language  enriched  by  a  cor- 
responding accession  of  Sanscrit  terms,  directing  us  at  once  to  the 
aource  whence  civilization  (lowed  towards  these  regions.' — p.  369* 

The  account  which  Mr.  Raffles  gives  of  the  alphabets  and  the 
dialects  of  the  ijavan  language  and  of  its  literature  is  detailed  and 
full,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  oriental 
scholar.  The  poetry  is,  in  general,  far  superior  to  any  which  we 
had  imagined  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago ;  but 
"we  presume  it  must  have  been  imported  from  the  continent ;  it  is, 
at  any  rate^  descended  from  a  Hindoo  stock.  The  literary  com* 
positions  in  the  Arabic  character  are  chieHy  confined  to  matters  of 
religion.  Copious  examples  are  given  of  the  various  measures  and 
stauzas  of  Javan  poetry.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  moral  sentiment,  in  accurate  description,  and 
bold  metaphor;  although  it  abounds,  at  the  sante  time,  in  all  that 
extravagant  imagery,  far-fetched  resemblance,  and  outrageous  hyper- 
bole which  characterize  oriental  fable  and  romance.  The  following 
is  a  specimen — 

^  Stumbling  as  she  went. 
The  princess  walked  with  faltering  pace. 
Laying  hold  of  her  under  g.-irment,  she  unconsciously  drew 

it  up. 
When  from  the  exposed  calf  of  her  leg 
A  flash  like  lightning  darted, 
Which  illumin*d  the  Hail  of  Audience.' 

The  Brata  Yudha,  or  *  The  War  of  Woe,'  an  epic  poem,  in 
the  Kawif  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  and  celebrated  work 
in  that  language.  Of  this  poem  a  great  part  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Raffles,  with  the  assistance  of  a  learned  native,  and 
of  the  remainder  he  has  given  an  analysis.  His  object  has  been  to 
keep  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible,  but  he  thmks  it  proper  la 
state  that  *  the  illustrations  now  given  afford  but  a  very  imper*- 
feet  specimen  of  the  beauty,  sublimity,  and  real  poetry  of  the  ori- 

E'nal/  It  contains  719  pada,  or  metrical  stanzas,  of  four  long 
aes  each,  and  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  learned  pundit, 
in  the  year  1079*  The  Javans  claim  it  as  their  own,  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  was  actually  written  on  the  island  or  brought 
thither  by  some  of  the  early  colonists.  The  subject  of  the  poem 
is  a  destructive  war  in  consequence  of  a  rejection  of  the  proposal 
of  the  incarnate  Dewa,  or  deity,  Krestna,  to  divide  the  kingdom  of 
Astina,  between  the  Kurawa  and  Pand&wa.  The  repose  of  a 
country,  under  a  good  prince,  when  its  enemies  have  been  van- 
4]uished,  is  thus  described  : 

*  Tranquil  and  happy  was  every  country.    The  thief  stood 
aloof  during  the  reigu  of  this  prince. 

And 
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And  the  lover  alone  stole  his  pleasure,  seeking  his  object  by 
the  light  of  the  moon/ 

The  procession  of  Kr6stna>  and  his  reception  at  the  city  of  As- 
cina/ the  crowds  of  men,  women  and  children,  hastening  to  procure 
a  Sight  of '  the  blessed  among  men,'  are  well  described,  but  too  long 
for  lis  to  extract.  Kr^stna's  anger,  on  being  told  that  a  plot  was 
Jaid  to  slay  him,  ^  was  like  unto  the  fury  of  the  god  Kaia.' 

^  The  power  and  divinity  of  every  deity  now  entered  into  his 
person — 

Br&ma,  the  saints,  the  powerful  deities,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Rasiiksas. 

Then  swaying  his  body  from  side  to  side,  and  breathing  hard 
like  the  roar  of  the  lion, 

The  earth  shook  to  its  base,  disturbing  the  foundation  of 
every  thing ; 

The  mountain  tops  nodding,  and  the  mountains  themselves 
rocking  to  and  fro ; 

The  waves  of  the  sea  rising  like  mountains,  forming  whirl- 
pools, and  casting  the  deep-sea  fish  on  the  adjacent  shore.' 

The  march  of  the  Pand&wa  and  his  chiefs  to  meet  the  enemy, 
with  their  war- elephants,  their  horses  and  chariots,  '  in  numbers 
great,  compact^  and  like  an  overwhelming  sea,'  is  extravagantly 
but  finely  described ;  and  so  is  the  first  onset  of  the  battle : 

'  Quickly  the  contending  armies  mutually  and  fearlessly  rush 

upon  each  other. 
Amid  the  roar  of  elephants,  the  nei£;hing  of  steeds,  the  beat- 
ing of  drums,  and  the  shouts  of  the  troops, 
Till  the  u'hole  air  and  sky  arc  filled  with  the  jarring  sounds. 
And  4he  earth  is  shaken  with  the  tumultuous  din  of  war.' 

The  feats  of  valour  on  either  side  are  then  described,  and  the  bat-- 
de  ceases  only  with  night     The  King  of  Wirata  and  his  wife  weep 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  three  sons  slain  in  battle,  and  vainly 
endeavour,  by  shaking  them,  to  recal  their  departed  spirits;  the 
dead  are  burned  by  moonlight ;  next  day  the  battle  again  rages. 
The  air  is  darkened  with  dust,  which  clearing  away,  the  iield  of 
battle  is  described  as  appearing  like  a  sea  of  blood,  in  which  the 
dead  bodies  of  elephants,  horses,  and  men,  with  the  fragments 
of  chariots,  weapons,  &rC.  resemble  so  many  rocks  and  stones.    For 
three  days  the  enraged  armies  contend  with  various  success,  and 
wonderful  deeds  of  valour  are  performed  on  both  sides.     They  con- 
tinue the  fight  after  sunset;  friends  and  foes  mingle  together  and 
Jnll  each  other  by  mistake  in  the  dark.     Thus  day  after  day  the 
battle  rages  for  about  a  month,  when  the  KuriiKU  arc  ultimately 
defeated,  and  the  kingdom  of  Astiiia  recovered  by  the  Pandarca. 
There  are  in  this  Epic  of  the  *  War  of  Woe'  a  multitude  of  oc- 
currences 
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currences  which  forcibly  remind  tlie  jf^der  of  the  Iliad — the  inter- 
ixwition  of  the  divine  aid  of  Krestna  in  enveloping  the  min  in  a  dark 
cloud,  &c. — the  parting  of  Salia  and  his  wife  Sdtia  fVaii — ^the 
death  of  Saliaf  and  tlie  prowess  of  the  several  chiefs  who  are 
slain,  may  be  said,  and  it  is  saying  the  least  of  it,  to  be  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  Homer.  The  I'ollowing  passage,  which  describes 
the  faithful  Saiia  Wati  M-andering  over  the  field  of  battle  in  search 
of  the  dead  body  of  iialia^  abounds  with  true  touches  of  nature : — 
it  was  put  into  a  poetical  dress  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  RafBes  of 
Liverpool,  from  the  verbal  translation  of  our  author,  to  which  it 
adheres  with  an  unusual  degree  of  closeness.  It  is  indeed  so  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  and  the  subject  is  so  new  and  so  interesting,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  regret,  widi  Mr.  RafBes,  that  the  limits  of  his 
work  would  admit  of  no  further  extracts :  mc  hope,  however,  not 
only  injustice  to  the  poetry  of  Java,  but  to  the  talent  displayed 
by  this  gentleman,  that  the  whole  of  Lis  metrical  version  will  be 
given  to  tlie  public. 

'  603.  Wearied  wiih  fruitless  search,  and  in  despair 
To  find  the  object  of  iier  pious  care. 
Her  murdered  lord,  who  on  the  battle  plain 
Lay  a!)  neglected  mid  the  thousand  slain, 
She  drew  the  dagger  from  its  sheath  of  re2»t, 
Intent  to  plunge  it  in  her  heaving  breast. 
Just  then,  as  if  in  pity  to  her  grief, 
Flash'd  the  red  lightning  to  the  maid's  relief, 
And  shew'd  with  horrid  glare  the  bloody  way 
To  where  her  husband's  mangled  body  lay. 

60i.  Another  flash,  indulgent  from  the  skic's, 

Points  to  the  spot  where  S6lia\  carriage  lies. 
And  S6fia'b  self,  whom  living  she  adored. 
The  bleeding  body  of  her  niurder'd  lord. 
The  richest  flowers  by  heavenly  influence  shed 
Their  sweetest  odours  o'er  his  honoured  head. 
The  muttering  thunder  mourn'd  his  early  torab^ 
And  heaven  in  showers  bewail'd  the  hero's  doom. 

605,  With  eager  grasp  the  livid  corpse  she  press'd 
In  frantic  wildness  to  her  throbbing  breast; 
Tried  every  art  of  love  that  might  beguile 
Its  sullen  features  to  one  cheerful  smile; 
KissM  tho.M*  dear  lips  so  late  of  coral  red. 
As  if  unconscious  that  the  soul  had  fled; 
1'hcn  in  her  tolded  arms  his  head  she  rais'd. 
And  lon^  t>n  those  beloved  features  gazed. 
With  A/W-juicehis  pallid  lips  she  died, 
And  to  his  wounds  its  healing  balm  applied; 
While  with  the  skirl  of  her  embroidered  vest, 
She  wip'd  the  blood-drops  from  his  mangled  brcRst. 

6oG.  "  Ah  I 
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606.  **  Ah!  ihen,  my  princely  lord,  whom  I  have  found 
Bleeding  and  mangled  on  this  cursed  ground  I 
Why  are  thy  lips  in  sullen  silence  seal'd 
To  her  who  sought  thee  on  this  battle  field  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak — my  love,  my  lord,  my  all, 
Or  still  in  vain  must  S6tia  JVdti  call ! 
Say,  shall  my  copious  tears  in  torrents  flow 
And  thus  express  my  agony  and  woe  ? 
Flow  shall  I  move  thee,  by  what  art  beguile. 
The  ghastly  air  of  that  unmeaning  smiled 

€07>  Thus  soft  and  tender  were  the  words  she  pourM, 
To  move  the  pity  of  her  murder'd  lord  ; 
But  ah  !  no  sound  the  unconscious  dead  returned, 
No  fire  of  love  within  his  bosom  burn'd  ; 
While  at  each  pause  a  death-like  stillness  stole 
OVr  the  deep  anguish  of  the  mourner's  soul. 
*'  And  was  it  thus  to  bow  thy  honour*d  head 
Amid  the  thousands  of  the  mingled  dead. 
That  on  that  fatal  morning  thou  didst  glide 
With  gentle  footsteps  from  thy  consorfs  side  ? 
And  thus  to  reach  the  glorious  realms  above 
Without  the  faithful  partner  of  thy  love  ? 
Cut  earth  has  lost  its  fleetina  charms  for  me, 
And,  happy  spirit,  i  will  follow  thee ! 

608.  **  Oh  !  meet  and  bear  me  o'er  that  fatal  itooe, 
Nor  let  me  pass  it,  trembling  and  alone. 
Though  Widadaris  shall  obey  thy  call. 
Yet  keep  for  me  a  place  above  them  all. 
To  whom  but  me  does  that  first  place  belong. 
Who  sought  and  found  thee  mid  this  ghastly  throng ; 
And  who,  unable  to  survive  thy  doom. 
Thus  shed  my  blood  and  share  thy  honoured  tomb  IT 

(ilO.  Then  with  a. steady  hand  the  noble  mai<l 

Drew  from  its  peaceful  sheath  the  gleaming  blade ; 
From  her  fair  bosom  tore  th'  embroidered  vest, 
And  plunged  it  deep  within  her  heaving  breast. 
Rich  was  the  blood  that  issued  from  the  wound 
And  streamM  like  liquid  gold  upon  the  ground. 

6\\.  And  while  the  ebbing  tide  of  life  remain'd. 

And  thought  and  reason  were  a  while  sustained. 
She  caird  her  maiden  with  her  feeble  breath. 
And  thus  address'd  her  from  the  arms  of  death. 

€12.  "  Oh !  when  my  spirit  soars  to  realms  above, 
Take  this  my  last  request  to  those  1  love  : 
Tell  them  to  think  of  S&tia  W6ti\  fate. 
And  oft  the  story  of  her  love  relate ; 
Then  o'er  her  woes  the  tender  heart  shall  si^h, 
And  the  big  tear-drop  roll  from  pity's  eye." 

614.  "  All 
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614.  ^  Ah  nj  lor'd  mistms,**  cried  tlie  futbful  mud, 
''  In  erery  scrne  by  thee  1  gladly  staid. 
Whate  er  the  state  of  being  thoo  must  knov. 
Thy  faithful  maiden  will  partake  it  too. 
AVhat  hand  but  mine  the  cooling  stream  shall  pour. 
Or  bathe  the  feet  of  her  whom  I  ador?  ^ 

617.  Strong  in  despair,  and  startiiii;  from  the  ground. 
She  drew  the  dagger  from  her  mistress' wound. 
With  deadly  aim  she  plunged  it  in  her  breast. 
And  with  her  mistress  sunk  to  endless  rest.' — toI.  i.  pp.  4fiS 


The  arts  cannot  be  e^spected  to  floarisb  in  such  a  state  of  society 
and  under  such  a  goTeminent  as  that  of  Java:  neither  are  we  to 
look  for  system  or  science  in  orientai  music :  that  of  Java  may  be 
original ;  but  from  the  specimens  given  by  Mr.  Raffles  we  should 
say  that  the  first  air  is  Chinese,  the  others  Indian:  the  goi^,  cym- 
bals, and  stringed  instruments  figiued  by  him  (p.  470)  are  Chinese ; 
some  of  the  staccado  kind  appear  to  be  their  own;  one  of  these, 
composed  of  mixed  metal  iMirs  laid  across  the  mouths  of  deep 
hollow  tubes,  emits  a  very  powerful  and  by  no  means  an  im- 
pleasing  sound. 

If  any  doubt  remained  of  the  general  prevalence  of  Hindooism 
on  this  island,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mabomedan 
religion  about  the  year  1475,  when  the  Hindoo  empire  of  Maja- 
p&bit  is  supposed  to  have  been  ovejthro%vn,  Mr.  Raffles  has  com- 
pletely removed  it  by  the  discovery  and  the  description  of  the  niins 
of  edifices,  and  in  particular  of  temples  sacred  to  the  former  wor- 
ship ;  images  of  deities  found  within  them  and  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  either  sculptured  in  stone  or  cast  in  metal ;  in- 
scriptions on  stone  and  copper,  in  ancient  characters,  and  ancient 
coins,  which  are  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  well  executed 
plates  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work.  *  These  less  perishable 
memorials  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Javans,  till  of  late,  excited 
but  little  notice;  nor  are  they  yet  sufficiently  explored.'  The 
narrow  policy  of  the  Dutch  denied  to  the  inquisitive  traveller  all  fa- 
cilities of  research;  and  the  generality  of  that  nation  were  too  muck 
occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or  too  much  absorbeil  in  habits  of 
indolence,  to  be  interested  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  true 
there  have  been  some  exceptions,  as  the  volumes  of  the  Batavian 
Transactions  testify ;  but '  the  numerous  and  interesting  remains  of 
former  art  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  edifices;  the  abundant  treasures  of  sculpture  and  statuaiy 
with  which  some  parts  of  the  island  are  covered ;  and  the  evidences 
of  a  former  state  of  religious  belief  and  national  improvement, 
which  are  presented  in  images,  devices,  and  inscriptions,  eitlier  lay 
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^■Rtrely  bitried  uoder  rubbish,  or  were  but  partially  examined.' 

|BBe  most  striking  of  these  tenipks  are  those  found  at  Brambaiian, 

■V  the  district  of  Malarem,  near  the  middle  of  the  island ;  at  B6ro    I 

■•B^Oi  in  Kedii  ;  on  Gdntng  Pr^idu   and  its  vicinity;  in   Kediri;    i 

I   ud  at  Sing's  S^ri,  in  the  district  ot  M^lang,  in  the  eastern  part  of  J 

die  island.     Those  of    Bruuiti&nau  and  Buro  Budo  are,  »s  Mk.  I 

Raffles  Juxlly  observes,    '  admirable  as  majestic:   works  of  art/ 4 

Tbe^f  xre  composed  of  plain  hewn  stones,  wimout  the  least  mixluro  I 

«f  brick,  mortar,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  even  in  tilling  up  the  Hoof*  ^ 

I  bBseroents  of  die  largest  slructurea.     The  rank  vegetalion  of  1 

fe  equinoctial  climate  has  not  only  given  solemnity  to  tlie  antiquity    | 

f  iBese  Venerable  edifices,  but,  by  insinuating  into  the  joints,  hu   ' 

dty  dislocated  and  almost  overturned  the  heaviest  masses.  Ik 
p  shape  and  'irnanienLs  niiiny  of  them  resemble  the  Uoiidh  temples 
P'  Av»  and  Siam,  though  among  the  statues  (he  Hindoo  deities  of 
,  Siva,  and  Gunesa,  are  easily  recognized.  Tlie  large 
iDple  M  Brainb&naii  is  a  magnificent  object,  and  the  two  plates, 
(j^ewkis  iu  prencnt  state,  nml  wtiiit  it  has  been,  convey  a  better 
I  than  llie  most  lengthened  description.  It  is  surrounded  by 
tw*  buudred  and  ninety-six  smaller  temples,  most  of  which  are 
buried  beneulii  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  display  littJe  mure  than 
•omany  heaps  of  ruins;  enough  however  remained  of  some  I9 
admit  of  their  being  retitured  by  the  pencil  to  their  original  form 
which  IS  netilter  deficient  in  beauty,  symmetry  of  arrangement,  nor 
in  dec u rati uu.  Each  small  temple  h.tii  originally  thirteen  nichea 
liiUd  with  as  many  statues  of  mylliologiciil  characters,  taken  from 
tat  Hindoo  legends ;  but  the  exterior  of  the  great  central  temple 
tad  BO  human  or  emblematical  figures,  or  niches,  though  it  con- 
luned  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  sculpture.  '  The  style,  taste, 
ind  mamner  of  execution  are  every  nhere  light,  chaste,  and  beauti- 
fal,  snncuig  a  fertile  invention,  most  delicate  workmanship,  and 
ti|»nence  in  the  art.' 

ll6ro  Dodo  is  unquestionably  a  temple  of  Boudh  ;  '  it  is  a  square 
ilODe  building,  consisting  uf  seven  ranges  of  walls,  each  range  de- 
utaatng  aa  you  ascend,  till  the  building  terminates  in  a  kind 
of  ilunic'  'ITie  ulyle  and  ornament,  we  are  told,  are  found  lo 
mtemble  very  much  thoie  of  the  great  Boudh  temple  at  tiai-ya, 
withe  continent  of  India.  The  extensive  ruins  on  the  elevated 
|>liin,  iir  table  land  of  Dieiig,  or  I'r^hu,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
iirnting  of  all.  This  plain  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  huge  stone 
tlep»  on  each  of  its  four  .sides,  consisting  of  not  less  than  a  thou- 
1.  The  contiguous  mountain  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
I  <uic  of  eruption  since  the  formation  of  these  ancient  stair-cases', 
I  (in  it  is  staled  that  '  the  greatest  part  of  this  wonderful  memorial 
n  iudustrv  lies  buried  under  huge  masses  ol  rock  and  lava.* 
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On  another  elevated  plain  near4he  former  many  temples  remain 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserration,  with  numerous  images  scattered 
about,  mixed  with  large  fragments  of  hewn  stone.  '  On  a  more 
minute  examination  of  this  plain/  says  Mr.  RaiBes,  *  traces  of  the 
site  of  nearly  four  hundred  temples  were  discovered,  having  broad 
and  extensive  streets,  or  roads,  running  between  them  at  right 
angles/ 

Mr.  Raffles  states  his  reasons  for  supposhig  that  these  nuitierous 
temples  must  have  been  constructed  between  the  sixth  and  nintli 
tentury  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  Devanagari  characters.on  the 
inscription  found  at  Bramb&nan  are  recognized  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to 
be  such  as  were  in  use  on  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  about  e^ht 
or  nine  hundred  years  ago. — When  the  followers  of  Boudb  were 
persecuted  by  the  Bramins,  they  spread  their  arts  and  their  reli- 
gion over  the  eastern  archipelago,  where  they  might  still  bav« 
flourished  if  the  intolerant  spirit  of  proselytism  had  not  forced  upon 
the  islanders  the  faith  of  Mahomet  with  fire  and  sword. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Raffles,  of  whose  elaborate 
Volumes  we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  skim  the  surface:  the 
mass  and  variety  of  matter  which  he  has  there  brought  together 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  search  them  in  vain  for  any  species 
of  information  respecting  Java,  while  whatever  is  found,  may  be 
depended  on  as  strictly  authentic ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  repeating^ 
that  a  better  arrangement  of  the  materials  would  have  saved  the 
necessity  of  many  repetitions,  and  considerably  reduced  the  size  of 
the  work.  In  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  island, 
Mr.  Raffles's  conduct  has  been  above  all  praise;  the  East  Indii 
Company  coidd  not  possibly  have  had  a  better  servant;  the  Javanese 
cannot  hope  to  find  again  so  good  a  friend.  By  the  abolition  of 
forced  services  and  arbitrary  and  vexatious  imposts,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  moderate  and  equitable  land-tax,  the  commerce 
and  the  agriculture  of  the  island  so  rapidly  improved,  that  tbe 
amount  of  the  revenue  received  in  three  years,  from  1812  to  1815, 
was  lB,810,t49  Java  rupees,  while  the  amount  of  the  preceding 
three  years,  under  the  extortions  practised  by  Marshal  Daendels, 
who  *  placed  himself  above  the  usual  formalities,  and  disregarded 
every  law,'  was  no  more  than  8,423,765  rupees:  the  expenditure 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  proportionably  great. 

Art.  IV.     Comic  Dramas^  in  Three  Jets.     By  Maria  Edg^ 

worth,  Author  of  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  &c.  &c.     London, 

1817. 

nnHE  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Prefiice  to 

-■•    this  work,  advised  Miss  Edgeworth  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  the 

composition  of  comedy.     Report  adds  that  the  novel  of  Belinda 
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ihe  pcrrurmancc,  wlierice  be  derived  sn  liigli  an  opinion  of  hii 

r^OUntljWuniHn's  titients.    Ilic  aiithoril}'  of  Mr.  Sheridan  wa.s  more 

ttlticieni  to  justify  au  attempt  in  tbat  walk  of  literature  which,  ^ 

vwlf  ndunied  :  yet  tlic  attempt  might  fail  ^vithout  much  i 

on  his  sagocity,  and  niihout  discredit  to  ilie  genius  oS  \ 

Edgewoith.     His  judgment  must  have  proceeded  upon  a 

I  lomewhai  remote,  the  exact  value  of  which  he  was,  perhaps   | 

Roffcientlj  at  leisure  to  eslimate.     Me  read  some  of  the  scen««  ] 

rQeliiida  with  a  pleasure  not  unlike  that  which  comedy  imparta;, 

i  IwBce  he  itiferred)  that  the  laWiita  which  produced  them  migbt^ 

exerted  with  success  in  a  new.du-ection.     The  pleasure  whidi:   , 

idetive  from  a  novel  bears,  indeed,  in  its  general  character,  a  ra* 

ilance  to  thai  w  hich  the  drama  gives ;  yet  each  has  peculiar  tintii.  I 

itinguixh  it,  and  is  excited  by  appropiinte  means.     We  shall 

)y  trace  ihe  general  similarity  and  the  specific  differences : 

>ptjng  to  detail  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  judgment  and|>*  J 

Ae  causes  of  his  mistake,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  diininiith  titt^m 

iiirptiiie  which  many  may  be  disposed  to  feci,  at  tinding  that  tli#  m 

work  now  bcfoie  us  cannot  claim,  among  the  productions  of  tha J^ 

ciimic  drama,  a  rank  corresponding  to  that  which  is  held  by  soin^Si'V 

of  Miss  lulgeworth's  tales  in  llieir  proper  department.  \M 

Many  have  framed  ingenious  speculations  concerning  the  sourCM  ■ 

of  the  delight  which  we  receive  from  composition*  iliat  represenf  1 

4wrie«  of  lictitious  adventures,  and  concerniiij;  the  reasons  why  thii   f 

■  more lively,  and  felt  more  generallv,  than  the  xutisfaclioii  imparted'  i 

Iqr thalnitb of  history.     Some*  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  efl'ect  of  J 

tb(  vokness  anil  degeneracy  of  our  nuiure.whicb,  too  grovelling  td  i 

nlilh  the  majestic  loveluiess  of  truth,  surrenders  itself  a 

cq>tife  to  the  meretricious  allurements  of  fiction.     Others-f-,  offl 

bHter  and  a  loftier  school,  have  told  us  lliat  the  soul,  tired  with  tl 

dull  niiifonnity  of  life,  disgusted  with  the  lameness  of  real  charactertj  I 

ud  events  su  disproportionate  lo  its  exalted  nature  and  to  the  di^l 

lUIji  uf  its  final  destination,  rejoices  to  escape  into  the  regions  of^ 

iaocy,  where  it  can  luxuriate  in  ever-varying  combinations,  anA  fl 

gratify  its  high  aspirings  by  the  contemplation  of  personages  rich  I 

u  the  assemblage  of  alt  possible  perfections.     The  true  suurcei^ 

vf  the  pleasure  derived  from  lictitious  narratives  and  dramatic  ci 

ptmiioDS,  are  our  sympathy  nith  tlie  feelings,  and  our  curiosity  coii4>J 

runii^  the  fate  of  the  persons  introduced  lo  our  notice.     Why  th#  I 

tiercite  of  sympathy  is  agreeable,  why  the  sentiment  as  well  as  l'  " 

if  curiosity  is  acconipunied  with  pleasant  emotions,  ' 

oat  stop  to  inquire.     It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  facts  are  cer* 

le  to  tiu  E^v  o^  Sthle  slid  Eomaare,  aad  nrnnj  othen* 
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tiin,  and  tbat  they  account  for  the  satibfactiou  wLich  ai  well  writteii 
tale  or  drama  diffuses  through  us. 

Hie  pleasure  of  sympathv  aud  that  of  curiosity  liaTe  so  little 
mutual  dependence,  that  a  uork  may  communicate  the  one  with 
scarcely  any  intermiiture  of  the  other.  But  our  participation  in 
passions  delineated  soon  begins  to  flag,  unless  ue  are  enlivened  by 
a  series  of  critical  situations ;  v\hile  the  in:eiest  awakened  by  a  well 
connected  succe99ion  of  adventures,  \%here  we  are  not  led  into  the 
fet.lings  of  the  characters,  is  not  much  superior  to  that  which  we 
sometimes  take  in  the  solution  of  a  riddle  or  the  disentanglement  of 
a  puzzle.  The  two  species  of  delight  should,  therefore,  be  com* 
biued,  though  in  the  united  effect  either  may  prevail  over  its  fellow. 
In  the  tale,  curiosity  generally  predominates ;  but  sympathy  in  tb^ 
drama;  which,  ho%iever,  on  the  modem  stage  borrows  more  aid 
from  the  artifice  of  the  plot,  than  the  example  of  antiquity  would 
authorize.  Hie  tales  first  relished  in  the  nursery  are  gen^^lly  mera^ 
tissues  of  strange  adventures ;  to  this  class  of  fictions,  narratives 
which  deal  in  the  terrific  for  the  most  part  succeed.  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffc*s  romances  usually  become  favourites  with  us  at  an  early  age? 
the  uncomnioimess  of  the  transactions  keeps  us  in  suspense  for  tha 
result ;  tlie  scenes  delineated  are  such  as  inspire  terror ;  and  terror 
is  a  passion  \ihich  we  are  soon  capable  of  feeling.  In  the  progress 
of  years  the  whole  train  of  our  affections  and  possicns  is  developed; 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  we  derive  much  delight  from  the  lively 
exhibition  of  their  workings. 

If,  from  the  pleasure  itself,  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  means 
by  which  it  is  imparted,  we  sliail  find  a  wide  difference  between 
the  drama  and  fictitious  narrative.  The  novelist  leads  us  through 
a  Jong  and  varied  series  of  critical  situations,  wliere  new  sources  of 
interest  are  continually  opening,  and  where  one  |>erplexing  in- 
tricacy is  no  sooner  removed  than  another  appears.  As  he  is  at 
liberty  to  einimerate  every  incident,  his  story  is  followed  with  ease 
by  the  reader.  He  is  under  no  limitation  with  respect  to  the  num^ 
ber  of  characters  introduced,  except  what  is  impeded  by  the  nec^es- 
•ity  of  avoiding  confusion ;  nor  does  he  need  to  be  very  scrupulous 
as  to  tlie  time  during  which  the  same  actors  may  continue  to  oc* 
cupy  his  page.  In  |>ainting^the  emotions  of  his  personages,  he  may* 
avail  himself  of  an  infinite  diversity  of  situations  to  bring  into  view: 
a  corresponding  diversity  of  shades  in  disposition  and  feeling.  He 
has  no  peculiar  difiicultics  of  style  to  overcome ;  and  can  give  va- 
riety to  his  work  by  making  it  narrative  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
throwing  it  into  the  dramatic  form. 

In  the  drama  the  case  is  otherwise.  Here  the  action  must  con-« 
sist  of  a  much  smaller  number  of  parts  than  fictitious  narrative 
admits ;  so  that  in  adhering  to  the  unity  requisite  in  tlie  construe^ 
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lion  of  llic  fable,  we  are  deprived  of  rhe  means  of  holding  curiosit; 
lit  !iiiti[i«iiselij  iliHi4:o|)i()usiiess  of  incident  wliichsufreqiienilv  charm 
ill  the  novel.     Add  to  thix,  ihat  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  i 
mliicing  tile  pt»t  to  u  proper  ittate  of  simplicity,  we  increase  t. 
laliMirof  invcnUtigasucessioii  of  adventures  which  may  unravel  t) 
story  and  till  up  llie  duration  which  custom  has  prescribed  tu  l^ic 
male  comedy.    From  tl»i«  difficulty  Miss  Edgeworth  has,  in  part,  ei 
cajird  by  the  form  of  her  dramas.     We  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  ■" 
Mich  an  urrsKgeineiK ;  for  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  a  work,  b»- 
caiue  it  »  nut  different  from  what  it  professes  to  be.     Yet  we  niajr 
be  aUowed  to  hint,  ihal  a  play  in  tliree  acts  in  n/bt  a  work  of  the 
■ane  difficulty,  or  of  the  same  merit  \\illi  one  in  Jive  :  and  that,  not  ' 
on  account  of  its  shorlness,  but  because,  less  incident  bein;;  requir  j 
tile,  leis  skill  is  necessary  in  framing  ihe  plot. 

There  arc  oiher  circum stances  in  the  condtict  of  ihe  fahle, 
cwucqaenceof  wliidi  tlie  task  of  the  dramatic  writer  becomes  mucb  'J 
more  arduous  than  the  composition  of  a  tictitious  narrative.     TIwl 
novelist  can  accompany  his  hero  through  long  periods  of  month*  F 
and  years;  and,  when  the  convenience  of  his  story  prompts,  can  ' 
Imiitfer  liini   from  one  kingdom  Juto  another.     The  drama  ha* 
much  narrower  liuiits.     The  strict  unities  of  time  and  place  may, 
iindcubl,  be  dispensed  with.     'Itiut  there  shall  be  no  (hnnge  of   j 
{ii>ce,UKl  llial  the  duration  of  the  action  shall  not  much 
llie  lime  of  representation,  are  restrictions  which  load  tlie  writer 
beivy  incumbrances,  without  any  adequate  addition  to  the    ' 
« tif  ttie  spectator.     But  good  reasons  may  be  assigned  why,    . 
the  same  net,    the  place  should  not  be  suppuved  to  be  | 
dian^,  nor  any  time  to  elupst:  beyond  what  is  occupied  in  theeXi*'  1 
tabitjoH.     From  the  rule,  even  when  lliiis  niodilit.'d,  the  custom  of '] 
die  E^UsIj  theatre  allows  smue  further  relaxation.     We  are  oflen^-  ~ 
i>Uw  course  of  the  same  act,  carried  from  one  place  tu  another,  a 
Kawral  which,  fur  the  must  part,  implies  a  longer  lapse  of  time 
ikm  wbat   is  actually  spent   in  shifting   the  scenes.      Vet    after 
vmjr  iadulgence,  the  timiialions  which  still  remain  operate  like  so 
amy  new  cooditiuns  intrudticed  into  an  algebraical  problem  and 
mder  a  Iii^ier  degree  of  genius  requisite  in  the  writer,     lliis  ii 
OMall.     Ill  the  drama  a  hero  can  seldom  be  trusted  alone  upon 
lb««tiige  fur  any  length  of  lime,     A  soliloquy  is  always  dangerous'  j 
because  it  is  generallv  a  tiresome  expedient  for  telling  the  audienca'l 
miielhii^  which  could  not  be  inserted  in  the  dialogue.     It  can  gO*l 
~   '    her  llian  the  expression  of  ibe  feelings  which  agitate  thtf'  i 
of  the  speaker,  and  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  substitute  fo(' 
icboruiof  the  ancients.     'I'be  novelist,  on  the  conltavy,  can  fix  '^ 
itlvntion  by  a  !ivries  of  incidents  into  which  only  one  personags 
h  iulToduccd.     Of  this  tulitarv  nature  arc  many  of  the  most  puw^ 
\:  2  crful 
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«rfiil  passages  of  fictitious  narratives.  Tbe  novelist  has  likewise 
die  advantage  of  leading  us  by  degrees  from  adventure  to  adven- 
ture ;  while  the  drama  is  compelled  to  seize  afihirs  in  their  crisis, 
and  to  resign  all  the  interest  which  would  be  raised  by  contemplat- 
ing the  gradation  of  minute  circumstances  from  which  they  origi- 
nate. Indeed  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  dramatic  art, 
is  to  contrive  means  of  explaining  what  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  work  will  not  allow  to  be  exhibited.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  die  reasons  whidi  prove 
that  in  the  drama  the  due  conduct  of  the  plot  is  a  much  more  ar- 
duous undertaking  than  in  the  tale.  Who  is  there  that  cannot  re- 
collect in  the  novels  which  he  has  read,  a  multitude  of  interesting 
scenes,  which  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  introduce  into  any 
composition  thrown  into  the  form  that  suits  the  stage  i 

If  the  language  of  the  novelist  flows  in  a  clear,  untroubled  stream, 
he  escapes  without  condemnation.  But  from  comedy  peculiar  er-* 
cellences  of  style  are  demanded ;  and  these,  too,  excellences  of  no 
•easy  attainment — ^what  they  are,  will  be  better  learned  from  Terence 
and  Moli^re,  than  from  the  vagueness  of  indefinite  description.  In 
general  terms  we  can  only  say,  that  the  dialogue  should  be  concise, 
energetic,  and  sprightly;  that  it  ought  to  be  suggested  by  present 
circumstances,  and  unpolluted  by  that  snappish  flippancy  which  is 
too  often  mistaken  for  the  playfulness  of  die  comic  muse ;  that  wit 
is  rather  a  becoming  ornament  to  it  than  an  indispensable  requisite, 
and  should  be  so  di6fii5ed  as  to  enliven  every  part,  without  degencf^ 
rating,  as  in  Congreve's  scenes,  into  continual  repartee. 

Thus  widely  do  the  paths  of  the  novelist  and  the  dramatic  writer 
diverge,  though  at  first  they  appear  nearly  to  coincide.  The  result 
is,  that  scarcely  any  author  has  pursued  both  tracks  with  eminent 
success.  Who  now  reads  ^  Love  and  Duty  Reconciled,'  the  novel 
widi  which  Congreve  commenced  his  literary  career  ?  Arundel, 
Henry,  John  of  Lancaster,  bring  no  additional  honours  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  West  Indian  and  the  Fashionable  Lover.  Smoliet  has 
written  little  for  the  theatre,  but  that  little  excites  no  wish  for 
more.  Even  Fielding's  genius  fails  him,  when  he  attempts  draoM* 
tic  composition.  The  literature  of  France  resembles,  in  this  re* 
ipect,  the  literature  of  England :  it  boasts  of  no  comic  writers  who 
produced  good  novels,  of  no  distinguished  novelists  who  added  to 
the  wealth  of  their  national  drama.  Marmontel  might,  peiiiaps, 
have  been  expected  to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  both  classes ;  for 
he  composed  his  tales  with  an  express  view  to  the  theatre,  select- 
ing for  his  subjects  foibles  which  had  not  been  touched  upon  bj 
Moli^rc,  and  which  he  thought  capable  of  being  moulded  into  a 
shape  suited  to  the  stage.  Yet  the  general  opinion  is,  that  his  plays 
possess  little  merit.    An  exception  seems^  and  oidy  seeitis,  to  pre* 
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vol  liaeif  in  the  person  of  Voltaire,  who  has  written  both  GotnediM 
d, tiles,  to  which  the  light  graces  of  his  style,  aided  by  the  popu- 
'"j  of  bis  name,  have  given  some  currency.  But  his  comedies  are, 
^menl,  veiy  Himsy  performances,  unworthy  of  tlie  gemus  that 
xlticed  Zaire ;  and  his  tales  are  not  so  much  pictures  of  lil'c  and 
rs,  as  satirical  exposures  and  misrepresentations  of  what  the 
tbor  conceived  (in  many  cases  wicliedly  and  foolishly  conceived) 
'  e  prevalent  errors  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  politics. 
'e  liave  thus  attempted  to  delineate  llie  difference  between  tha 
s  of  compositions  to  which  tlie  present  work  belongs,  and  thou 
'i  Miss  Edgeworth  produced  formerly ;  because  many  may  he 
ized  that  a  writer,  whose  novels  are  read  with  mingled  amuse- 
t  Bnd  instruction,  should  have  given  to  the  world  dramas  of  no 
er  merit  diaii  ihe  three  contained  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 

)  first  and  the  last  ure  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  delineation 

of  Irish  characters.     The  Two  Guardians,  which  Is  the  second  io 

order,  is  intendctl  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  fashionable  society  of 

London.     We  shall,  therefore,  begin  with  it^  because  it  refers  to 

orifiinals  witli  which  niany  of  our  readers  have  an  aci^uaintanc* 

•ulficieat  lo  enable  them  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  imitation.       ■ 

Mr.  St.  Albans,  a  young  West  Indian  of  large  fortune  and  ar>  I 

ieai  character,  is  a  ward  of  Lord  Couriingtoii  and  Mr.  Unslow^  \ 

^^Itich  of  the  two  shall  be  acting  guardian  is  left  to  the  determina«  I 

tian  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  St.  Albans.     Lady  Courtington  is  cagai  I 

that  the  preference  may  be  given  lo  her  husband,  principally  widt  I 

t  view  to  ensnare  St.  Albans  into  marriage  with  her  daughter  Ju-   I 

bMBi  ail  unfeeling  beauty,  rich  in  all  the  graces  and  accompliski  I 

Bmt*  of  fa»]iion,  as  well  as  in  all  the  follies  and  minor  vices  of  1 

tmak  dissipation.     The  lirst  act  opens  villi  a  soliloquy  of  one  of  I 

l*fy  Courlinglon's  footmen,  who  afterwards  enters  into  conversa-    I 

hon  with  Blagrave  the  coachman.     We  are  next  transported  to  thQ    | 

temng-ronm,  where  we  are  entertained  with  some  reflections  froM    j 

■jpliillH.  followed  by  a  dialogue  between  her  and  her  brother,  illuB-    J 

Hpbvt  of  the  education,  chamc'er,  and  designs  of  hath.    To  tliif  I 

■ppceeds  a  scene  between  St.  Albans  and  his  black  sci  vant  QuacQ^   I 

^M^b  exhibits  to  us  tlie  affectionate  simplicity  of  the  negro,  and -I 

^k  WUin,  unsuspecting  generosity  of  his  master,     'i'he  second  act .  I 

HiBK  with  a  dance  in  Lady  Cunrlingtoii's  drawing-room.    Julianp.  I 

HL  of  course,  St.  Albaiks'.s  partner,  and,  aided  by  her  mother,  playa  I 

KVbet  artifices  against  him  with  apparent  success.     The    footf  1 

^pm  enters  with  solicitations  from  Mrs.  Ueauchamp,  the  widowed  j 

IpMfaer  of  a  starving  family,  for  die  payment  of  money  due  to   J 

E^  on  account  of  lessons  in  music.     Tlie  purchase  of  some  arti- 

1    fioal  flowers  does  not  permit  Juliana  to  send  her  more  than  one 

pound:   but  lu  the  next  kceiie,  Quaco,  moved  by  her  sorrows^ 
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drops  privately  into  her  basket  a  purse  of  gold  which  he  had  re^ 
€eived  from  bis  master.  Mr.  Onslow  is  now  introduced  to  iis^ 
andy  in  consequence  of  assurances  from  Lady  Courtii^ton  of  the 
absence  of  his  ward's  mother,  is  preparing  to  depart,  when  Mrs. 
St.  Albans,  who  has  been  int'onned  of  his  visit  by  Quaco,  makes 
her  appearance.  To  counteract  Onslow's  influence,  Lady  Court- 
ington  affects  to  be  thrown  into  hysterics:  but  no  decision  is 
adppted  except  that  the  choice  of  a  guardian  shall  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  young  man  himself.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  third  act,  after  some  conversation  between  the  coachman 
and  the  footman,  St.  Albans  and  young  Courtington  ride  out  toge- 
ther, the  former  mounted  on  a  blemished  and  unsound  horse,  which 
his  friend  wishes  to  sell  to  him.  Next  we  are  entertained  by  a 
conversation  between  Juliana  and  her  mother,  which  is  interrupted 
by  intelligence  that  St.  Albans  has  met  with  a  dangerous  accident 
in  consequence  of  his  horse  having  fallen.  The  last  scene  is  in 
Mrs.  Beauchamp's  house,  whither  St.  Albans  has  been  carried,  and 
where  it  is  ascertained  that  he  has  received  no  serious  injury.  Ju- 
liana and  her  mother  arrive;  amid  their  inquiries  and  congratu- 
lations Mrs.  Beauchamp  enters,  and,  under  a  persuasion  that  the 
purse  which  she  has  just  foimd  in  her  basket,  must  have  been  put 
there  by  order  of  Juliana,  returns  her  ardent  thanks  to  her  suppcMed 
benefactress.  The  young  lady,  without  disclaiming  the  good  deed, 
seems  to  shrink  from  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  gratitude. 
But  the  sight  of  the  purse  discovers  to  St.  Albans  diat  Quaco  must 
have  been  the  giver :  and  this  detection  proving  the  worthlessness 
of  the  daughter,  as  the  misfortune  of  the  horse  i^howed  the  roguery 
f>f  the  son,  he  suppresses  the  rising  passion  which  the  arts  of  Ju- 
liana had  kindled,  and  chuses  Onslow  for  his  guardian. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  fable,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  tha 
plot  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  first  act  contains  not  a  single 
incident  which  tends  to  further  the  final  issue,  except  that  St.  Albans 
gives  Quaco  a  purse  of  gold.  The  second  act  drops  this  purse  into 
Mts.  Beauchamp's  basket :  the  only  other  use  which  any  part  of 
the  act  serves,  is  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  personages  of  the 
drama.  Tlie  third  act  is  somewhat  more  bustling ;  for  in  it  St. 
Albans  meets  with  his  fall,  and  detects  the  heartlessness  of  Juliana. 
Tlie  plot,  therefore,  is  deficient  in  what  should  constitute  its  most 
essential  quality,  abundance  of  incident;  and  this  deficiency,  of 
itself  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  piece,  is  aggravated  by  the  looae 
and  iinartifioial  connection  of  the  scenes. 

We  subjoin  the  opening  of  the  drama. 

'  Pop,  f  Reads  J  "  Wants  a  situation  as  footman, — ^young  man  unde- 
niable g<K)d  character." — "  Wants  a  situation  as  own  roan." — "  Own 
man  and  butler — character  bear  tbe  strictest  scrutiny — honesty  and 
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sobriety.** — Some  low  fellow. — "  No  objection  to  look  after  a  horse,  or 
to  go  behind  a  carriage,  no  objection  to  town  or  country,"  (Risings 
thraxt  the  paper  from  him,) — "  No  objection!" — Now  this  is  the  way  * 
masters  and  mistresses  is  spoilt  and  set  up  by  these  pitiful,  famishing, 
OQl  of  place  rascals,  that  makes  no  objection  to  nothing. — Well,  thank 
jay  stars  and  myself,  I'm  none  of  your  wants-a-sitiation  scrubs. 

Enter  Blagrave. 

BJa.  How  are  you,  Mr.  Popkin  ? — Do  you  know  where  is  Mr.  Beau- 
cbarop^ror  Mr.  St.  Albans? 

fqp.     Not  1.— I  reckoned  they  was  in  the  stable  with  you. 

B&,  No,  they  ha'n't  been  wi'  me  yet,  and  I  must  see  master,  about 
Lis  horse  Cacafogo. 

Fcp,  Harkee,  Blag.! — a  word  with  you. — (Holdinir  ovt  his  hand,) 
Touch  there,  Blag. — Shake  hands  upon  it, — draw  together,  Coachy,  and 
we  two  will  have  it  all  our  own  way,  above  and  below  stairs. 

Bla,    They  say  these  St.  Albans's  is  roiling  in  gold. 

Pop,  Ayet  quite  a  West  Indian  nabob,  that  the  mother  has  brought 
•ver  to  us  here  for  edication. 

Ela,  And  we'll  teach  him  a  thing  or  two. — If  he  puts  up  his  horses 
with  usy  there  will  be  fine  doings,  I  warrant. 

Pap,  And  there'll  be  a  brave  match  for  Miss  Juliana  in  due  course; 
and  meantime  he  and  our  Mr.  Beauchamp  will  be  cutting  a  fine  dash 
about  town,  for  this  minor's  to  have  a  swinging  allowance — may  play 
away  as  he  pleases,  if  my  lord's  acting  guardian. — Tliis  guardianship 
vill  be  a  pretty  penny,  I  warrant,  in  my  lord's  pocket,  who,  between 
von  and  I,  wants  a  ready  penny  as  bad  as  any  one  man  in  the  house  of 
Lords,  or  Commons  either. 

Bta.  Then  that's  a  bold  word,  Pop,  but  I  believe  you're  not  much 
oat: — the  turf  for  that. — When's  my  lord  to  be  up  from  Newmarket? 

Pop,  I  can't  say — they  expect  him  to-day ;  and  for  sartin,  I  know 
my  lady's  on  thorns  till  he  comes,  for  fear  this  young  heir  should  slip 
through  their  fingers.' — pp.  141 — 144. 

Here  we  have  little  of  the  character  of  genuine  comedy.  Such 
conversation  may,  doubtless,  be  expected  from  coachmen  and  foot-^ 
men,  but  does  not  deserve  to  be  r^^corded  by  the  pen  of  Miss 
Edgewortli.  '  Nothing,'  says  Johnson, '  can  please  long  aild  please 
niany,  but  just  delineations  of  general  nature.'  Grammatical  inac- 
curacies pamt  neither  character  nor  passion :  they  are  proofs  merely 
of  ignorance  and  w  ant  of  education,  lliey  give  no  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  and  therefore  a  writer  of  taste  should  reject  them ;  tbey  are 
i  work  of  no  difficulty,  and  therefore  a  writer  of  talents  should 
despise  them. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  drama  contains  any  passages  more 
smart  or  more  elegant  than  the  following. 

*  Jul.  My  mamma  sighs,  and  says,  in  her  moralizing  tone,  "  Beauty 
»«cA  a  dangerous  thing  for  young  girls'' — that  it  ought  to  be  kept  only 
for  old  women,  1  suppose.     Then  while  she  is  dressing  me — no,  while 

c  4  she 
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she  is  dressinjg^  herself,  she  is  so  sentimental  about  it, — *^  My  dear  Ja- 
liana,  (mimicking  a  sentimental  tonej  one  must  be  at  the  trouble  oC 
dressing,  because  one  must  sacrifice  to  appearances  in  this  worid ;  bat 
I  value  only  the  graces  of  the  mind."  Yes,  mamma, — fa«  if  $pokem 
aside f  J  that's  the  reason  you  are  rouging  yourself. — ('/ii  tke  maiker^s 
tone.)  "  Beauty  after  all  is  such  a  transient  flower." — ^•*  So  I  lee, 
mamma" — (she  starts.)  Mercy! — here's  mamma  coming! — 1  most  be 
found  practising. — (Begins  to  play  a  serious  lesson.) 

Enter  Beauchamp. 

Beau.     Practising,  Ju ! — Practising  for  ever! — What  a  bore! 

Jul.  La !  brother,  you  frightened  me  so ! — I  thought  it  was  maunma, 
and  after  all  'tis  only  you. 

Beau,  Only  me !  That's  a  good  one ! — Cool !  faith.—  But  come  here 
now,  Ju  ;  if  you've  any  taste,  admire  me,  just  as  I  stand ! — from  top  to 
toe  !  —all  the  go !— Hey  ? 

Jul,     No,  this  thing  about  your  neck  is  horrid — I'll  make  it  right 

Beau.     Hands  off! — not  for  your  life. 

Jul.    As  you  please  ;  but  I  assure  you,  you  are  all  wibng. 

Beau.     All  right 

Jul,    At  Eton,  may  be,  but  not  in  Lon'on,  I  can  tell  you. 

Beau.  You  can  tell  me ! — and  how  should  you  know,  when  you  are 
not  out  yet  ?* - 

*  Jul.  You  have  no  notion  what  I  have  been  going  through  all  diis 
time  here  at  home  in  this  course  of  education — a  master  for 'every  hour, 
and  sometimes  two  in  one  hour. 

Beau.  Faith,  that's  too  bad  ! — to  set  'em  riding  double  on  your 
hours ! — But  why  didn't  ye  kick,  or  take  a  sulk,  or  grow  rusty ^  as  Bla* 
grave  says  ? 

Jul.  No  use  in  kicking. — Sulky  I  was,  as  ever  I  could  be,  but  then 
somehow  they  coaxed  and  flattered  me  out  of  it. 

Beau.  Aye,  flattery  ! — not  a  woman  or  a  girl  that  ever  was  bom  can 
stand  flattery,  so  they  had  you  there,  Ju ! — Hey  ? — and  the  bear  that 
has  danced,  is  in  chains  for  ever. 

Jul.  That  is  the  misery !  Oh,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Popkin,  who 
taught  me  to  slip  out  of  my  chains,  I  must  have  died  of  the  confine- 
ment. 

Beau.  Famous  wife  you'll  make,  Ju! — Capital  hand  youll  be  at 
bamboosling  a  husband,  when  you've  had  such  practice. 

Jul,  La !  now  don't  you  say  that,  Beauchamp — don't  you  say  that, 
or  you'll  make  the  young  men  afraid  of  me. 

Beau.     Well,  I  won't  tell  St.  Albans.'— pp.  U7— 152. 

These  extracts  can  claim  no  merit  of  a  very  high  kind ;  but  they 
are,  at  least,  lively.  It  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  two  of  the 
subjects  which  furnish  a  great  part  of  the  dialogue  of  this  drama,  we 
mean  the  fashionable  mode  of  educating  girls,  and  the  schemes  of 
mothers  to  promote  the  marriage  of  their  daughters,  seem  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  being  wrought  into  a  form  proper  for  the  stage. 
They  would  supply  very  ridiculous  situations^  as  well  as  most  in- 
structive 
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^ttructive  lessons,  and  unfortunatf  ly  for  private  happiness  and  public 
\B)oraIs,  the  perversion  uf  diaracier  to  which  they  refer  abounds  so 
in  real  life,  that  the  dramatic  writer  would  lind  no  lack  of 
lis  from  which  his  imagination  might  derive  proper  materials. 
We  ^all  pass  more  cursorily  over  the  two  remainin|:  dramas. 
JUKy  are  occupied  chiefly  with  delineations  of  peculiarities  of  Irish 
country  life,  thai  do  nut  add  much  to  those  amusing  pictures  which 
Miss  Edgewortli  has  drawn   in  some  of  her  earlier  works,     lu 
Love  and  Law,'  she  introduces  to  us  an  Irish  grazier,  Macbride 
name,  with  his  son  Philip,  and  his  daughter  Honor.     In  his 
ishbourhood  lives  Catty  Rooney,  now  in  a  situation  not  more 
Iteri  than  Macbride,  but  proud  of  her  descent  from  Irish  kings, 
furious  in  animosity  against  ihe  grazier  on  account  of  a  (juarrel 
concerning  a  small  extent  of  bog.     hi  spite  of  these  direful  feuds, 
JUndol  Rooney,  Catty's  son,  loves  and  is  loved  by  Honor;  but 
ibeir  mutual  passion  is  opposed  by  their  respective  relations.     In 
"  e  ncinity  lives  Gerald  O'Blaney,  a  distiller,  in  embariassed  cir- 
mulsnces,  with  an  outward  show  of  wealth,  who  wishing,  partly 
im  avarice,  partly  from  passion,  to  marry  Honor,  employs  his 
rvant  Pal  Coxe  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  the  Roonies  against 
.'Ae  Macbrides.     A  falsehood,  propagated  by  Coxe,  gives  rise  lo  a 
jlMtde  between  the  two  parties  at  a  neigbbouriiig  fair.   The  Roonies 
_B  routed,  and  appear  before  Justice  Carver  to  invoke  from  the 
l)lw  that  vengeance  which  violence  had  failed  to  obtain.     The  ex- 
lination  before  the  magistrate  is  painted  in  very  lively  colours, 
result  of  it  is,  that  Ihe  complaint  of  the  Roonies  is  dismissed, 
that  the  lies  of  Pat  Co^e  are  detected.    Calt)'  is  tlien  convinced 
I  she  has  been  in  the  wrong :  and,  by  what  startled  us  as  rather 
sudden  a  transformation  of  character,  renounces  her  feud,  to- 
with  her  claim  lo  the  long  contested  piece  of  bog.     The 
lion  of  Randal  and  Honor  is  the  consetjuence.     The  characters 
sufficiently  diversified,  and  drawn  with  considerable  force, 
rer  is  perhaps  loaded  witli  a  superfluous  quantity  of  stupidity. 
>I  protest,'  says  he  on  one  occasion,  where  he  means  to  express  his 
Iwp  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  '  1  protect 
'Uliat  it  almost  makes  me  blow  my  nose.'     It  would  be  absurd  to 
ilicise  mimilely  the  dialogue  of  a  piece,  in  which  Mrs.  Carver  is 
only  person  who  speaks  English  :  for  we  cannot  give  that  epi- 
[  to  lite  jargon  uiiered  by  her  husband :  yet  the  language  of 
mne  ot  the  personages  is  occasionally  unnatural.     '  By  all  the 
pride  of  man  and  vanity  of  woman'  is  a  very  pretty  antithetical 
oath  for  the  uneducated  son  of  an  Iritih  grazier  !     O'Blaney  is  re- 
[irc«ented  as  a  man  of  ingenuity,  but  bis  ingenuity  is  all  exerted  in 
puns  and  metaphors.     He  tells  us  that  it  is  a  troublesome  oc- 
cupation '  lo  lake  tlie  inventory  of  your  stock,  when  you  are  re- 
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duced  to  invent  the  stock  itself/  and  that  a  distiller  can  never  be 
dejected, '  becaU:^  he  has  always  proof  spirits.'  He  is  quite  the 
Catiline  of  distillers  and  loves  the  danger  of  fraud  for  its  own  sake. 
*  Vd  desire  no  better  sport,  (he  says,)  than  to  hear  the  whole  pack 
(of  exciiiemen)  in  full  cry  after  me,  and  I  doubling  and  doubling, 
and  safe  at  my  form  at  last,  with  you,  Pat,  my  precious,  to  drag 
the  herring  over  the  ground  previous  to  the  hunt,  to  distract  the 
scent  and  defy  the  nose  of  the  dogs/ 

^  The  Rose  and  Shamrock'  contains  many  passages,  which  wilt 
be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  partial  to  pictures  of  the 
ruder  classes  of  Irish  society.  Tlie  interior  of  an  Irish  inn,^ — the 
thoughtless,  drunken,  yet  crafty  innkeeper, — the  affectation  and  co- 
quetry of  his  half  educated  daughter, — the  active  good  nature  of  the 
servant — are  delineated  with  no  small  vivacity.  The  Scotchman 
and  the  Englishman,  who  are  introduced,  are  very  good  and  very 
dull :  they  are  evidently  drawn  according  to  an  abstract  notion 
which  M  iss  Edgeworth  has  formed  of  the  respective  national  cha* 
racters  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  not  from  an  actual  survey  of 
individuals.  The  plot  is  meagre  and  imperfect.  On  the  style  w« 
have  the  same  remark  to  make  as  on  ^  Love  and  Law,* —  that  the 
dialogue  is  for  the  most  part,  not  English,  but^  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  Anglo- Irish.  This,  however,  we  arc  as  far  from  noting 
as  a  fault,  as  from  blaming  the  Scottish  dialect  in  the  '  Tales  of  my 
Landlord.'  The  coarse  violations  of  grammar,  which  we  con- 
demned in  the  *  Two  Guardians,'  by  no  means  stand  upon  the  same 
footing :  for,  first,  national  peculiarities  of  dialect  are  essential  to 
a  faithful  representation  of  national  manners,  or  at  least,  add  much 
to  its  force ;  whereas  the  gross  vulgarities  of  the  lowest  of  the 
rabble  can  never  give  a  dramatic  picture  any  new  power  of  pleas- 
ing ;  and  secondly,  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  pure  English  into  the 
mouth  of  Catty  Rooney,  or  an  Irish  boor ;  but  by  no  means  so  to 
make  Lady  Courtingtou's  smart  footmen  speak  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness. 

The  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  tliis  work  and  our  extracts 
from  it,  will  probably  induce  our  readers  to  conclude,  that  it  is  a 
book  which  may  be  read  with  amusement  and  which  yet  does  not 
demand  great  praise.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  too  much  good  sense 
to  write  ill,  though  she  has  not  the  peculiar  talent  which  dramatic 
composition  requires.  The  rarity  of  tliis  talent  is  truly  wonderful. 
We  cannot  ascribe  it  to  poverty  of  genius  in  the  present  age.  In 
the  walks  both  of  science  and  of  imagination  wc  can  boast  of  men, 
which  any  country  and  any  period  might  be  proud  to  claim. 
Neither  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  study: 
for  if  any  mental  employment  is  its  own  reward,  it  must  be  that  of 
fixing  in  permanent  colours  the  fleeting  follies  of  mankind.    Is  then 
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e  comic  drama  a  lield  wliere  success  Ja  scaatily  recompensed  t 
terwise  :'rewpru(luctions  of  genius  have  been  morelibefally 
cdlhan  CDniedte.<i  of  sujKrior  merit.  Or  shall  we  say  (hat  1 
cding  authors  have  antici|)aled  iis,  ur  that  no  Toiblea  adapted  J 
!  cUge  remain  for  us  to  deliiieule?  Such  an  opinion  woult^  J 
:ause  of  future  sterility  tlian  an  explanation  of  tliat  1 
ll  exists ;  pikI  might  have  been  maintained  before  ihe  time  tj  1 
'i^-,  Cumberland,  and  Sheridan,  as  plausibly  as  at  (his  mo-  I 
If  M'e  can  imagine  that  ihe  few  good  comedies  in  th^  I 
b  language  have  exposed  all  the  laughable  frailties  of  (»ur  1 
which  could  instruct  and  amuse  upon  tlie  stage,  we  mint  ■ 
Miaded  that  mankind  are  more  exempt  from  weaknesses  than'  1 
y  moralist  bus  hitherto  taught.  We  have  indeed  been  told  thai  I 
f  progress  of  education,  the  extensive  intercourse  of  all  classes  of  J 
n  with  each  other,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth,  baniij 
d  those  peculiarities  which  comedy  delights  to  trace.  Soma  J 
ilies  may  have  been  thus  removed,  but  others  have  beea  J 
d:  such  circumstances  may  alter  outward  manners,  huij 
K  diminish  the  variety  of  human  passions  and  interests. — But  j 
ihia  is  nut  a  point  to  be  li<;ht!y  discussed  :  and  we  shall  find  othec  J 
opporlutiities  of  returning  to  the  subject.  I 

H^T.  V. —  !■   Slalements    Tespediiig  (he   East    India   Colleat^  I 

H^vifA  an  appeal  to  lads,  hi  ref million  of  the  Chargei  lafety  I 

f         brvught  aeaiiiit  it  in  the  Court  nf'  Pniprieton.     Ily  the  Rev,    I 

T.  R.  Mtdlhus,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  it  m 

the  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Jesui  J 

College,  Cambridge.     London:  Murray.   1817.  J 

C.  Minute  i<f  (he  Slarquin  tVf/ks/ei/,  re/alive  to  the  Cut/ege  of  J 

Fort   IViOiitm,  dated  the    18fA  August,   IBOO.     (Asiatic  Rt^  A 

giaer,  IStW,)  ■ 

K'NGLAXD  has  almost  always  extended  her  territorial  greats  J 
P"^  ik-as  beyond  her  own  narrow  pale.  It  might  seem  as  if  an  ,1 
Bjlprescnptible  privilege  had  been  conferred  on  us,  of  possesaii^  ■ 
■hitt  of  outer-court  of  dominion,  and  us  if  this  magniliceiil  hirtth  I 
Wk  hml  still  prevailed  over  the  tempfsls  of  human  vicissitudftll 
Bbejora  of  the  nnbte  provinces  which  formerly  belonged  to  us  oi|ta 
Hk  European  continent  created  a  sensible  chasm  in  the  magnitude  1 
Koor  ptwsessions.  We  retreated  within  our  own  limits ;  but  ibll-  .1 
Mrogrenion,  if  the  ph^a^e  may  be  used,  of  power  near  home,  wu  1 
■hdually  repaired  by  a  corresponding  advance  on  the  opposite  ^ 
pore  of  tbe  Atlantic  ;  and  the  soil  which  we  were  compelled  to 
Hinquiah  in  Europe,  we  more  than  regained  in  America.    Another 
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season  of  rerolations  snatched  from  us  the  greater  part  even  of 
those  acquisitions;  but  we  had  already  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  a  second  supply.  While  British  America  shnmk 
from  an  empire  into  a  few  provinces,  British  India  rapidly  expanded 
from  a  few  provinces  into  an  empire.  The  glory  departed  from 
08  in  the  west  only  to  reappear  in  the  east  with  increased  force  and 
with  heightened  brilliancy. 

'  Our  empire  in  India  (says  a  great  writer)  b  an  awful  thing/ 
The  sentiment  was  originally  uttered  in  1 793,  and  certainly  has  lost 
none  of  its  force  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  history  of  conquests 
contains  no  chapter  more  curious  than  the  narrative  of  the  territo* 
rial  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  East  Indies,  from 
the  capture  of  Arcot  in  \7o4  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  sua* 
tained  and  a  splendid  piece  of  action.  The  growth  of  such  power 
from  such  beginnings  might  remind  us  of  a  striking  legend  in  Hin* 
doo  mythology,  where  Vishnu,  under  the  di^uise  of  a  human  form, 
requests  from  some  great  king  or  rajah  the  grant  of  as  much  land 
as  he  can  cover,  in  point  of  length,  by  the  .flight  of  an  arrow.  Tlie 
grant  is  obtained ;  but  the  arrow,  when  shot,  flies  to  the  utmoit 
horizon.  With  equal  humUity  of  commencement,  with  a  similar 
effect  in  the  sequel,  the  British  were  permitted  to  build  a  few  ivde 
factories  in  the  east ;  and  their  sway,  in  the  shape  either  of  avowed 
supremacy  or  of  irresistible  influence,  already  comprehends  an  area 
of  Indian  territory  equal  to  the  proudest  kingdoms  of  Europe* 
Even  now  all  b  not  accomplished ; — this  mighty  dominion  yet  con- 
tinues in  progress : — ^nor  can  human  sagacity  divine  its  future  boun- 
daries, or  compute  its  probable  maximum.  The  bow  was  drawn 
by  no  measurable  strength,  and  the  shaft  is  still  flying — 
'  StrideDS  ct  celeres  incognita  transilit  umbras.' 

Hie  natural  effect  of  acquisition  is  possession ;  and  possession 
draws  after  it  innumerable  duties.  Amidst  the  crowd  of  warriors 
whose  names  stand  emblazoned  in  the  annals  of  conquest,  perhaps 
only  two  can  be  found  who  have  conquered  purely  for  the  sake  of 
conquering,  and  have  thrown  aside  their  prizes  when  they  had 
done — Sesostris  and  Charles  the  Twelfth.  Such  disinterestedness 
of  ambition  might  befit  a  fabulous  conqueror;  and  it  might  befil 
one  whose  history  has  almost  realized  fable;  but,  in  geneial,  tlia 
hunters  of  mankind,  however  they  may  prefer  the  ckise  to  the 
game,  are  yet  content  to  retain  tlie  fruits  of  their  achievements,  and 
to  wear  the  spoils  which  they  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  wimuog. 
Indeed,  it  may  l>e  tiionght  one  instance  of  that  principle  of  com« 
pensation,  which  the  moral  world  so  beautifully  exemplifies  ia  a 
thousand  others,  that  conquerors  insensibly  contract  an  interest  ia 
the  welfare  and  improvement  of  that  which,  by  dint  of  exertion,  diey 
have  made  their  own.    When  once  it  b  appropriated,  it  acquires 
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eor^ltrv  claima  of  properly  on  Ihe  proprietor;  it  heroines  an 
-^~-3of  hie  solicituilp;  and  falls  witliiu  ihat  narrow  circle  in  which 

eat  itself  inculcales  tlie  letsuiis  of  justice. 

pUow  ftr  the  aci]u is i lions,  warlike  or  pucitic,  of  llie  Britisli  in  tlw  •\ 

t  Indies,  can  be  deemed  jintiAable,  it  were  irrelevant  in  this  i 

e  to  iyc|uir«.     Ilie  (]tiestion  ia  probably  a  mixed  one,  reqiiiriutf'^ 

■ch   detailed   research  and   mitcb  cautions   discrimination;  anS^fl 

B  only  forms  an  additional  reanoii  why,   on  nn  occasion  like  th^'T 

■eat,  the  cansideratioii  of  il  shonld  be  avoided.     Neither  is  il'l 

e  necessary  to  describe  at  large  th«  nature,  or  accurately  to  e! 

te  die  weight,  of  the  obliiiaiiniis  t\  hich  the  possession  of  such  V  'I 

tbtnioii  entails  on  the  British  nation.     Still  less  need  we  discus#*1 

■  precis?  f:krni  of  government  by  which  those  valuable  dependetv^ 

H  may  best  be  ruled; — a  point  long  since  decided,  and,  as  w-  | 

I  disposed  to  believe,  decided  tvisely.     But  there  is  one  questiod  J 

tnnecicd  with  these  subjects,  In  which  recent  controversy  has  givnf  % 

peculiar  prontiiiciice,  and  on   which   therefore  we   would  offer  if  l! 

lew  remarks.     I'lie  nature  of  that  rgiicstion  is  sufficieiitly  indicated  'I 

by  the  title  of  the  wort  which  stands  foremost  Bt  the  head  of  tb**^ 

pmcnl  Article. 

If  the  British  possessions  in  tlie  east  were  simply  a  dependent  or  4 
nibordiiiate  country,  subject  indeed  to  the  political  coniroul  oftlHt^ 
rating  state,  but  free  as  to  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  their  do-:  l 
■eitic  couceriis,  the  question  referred  to  could  scarcely  arise,     hf  I 
iu  case,  the  individuals  by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  local  govem-t*l 
■mtwere  to  be  managed  would  n<>t  be  dcrivcil  from  England,  but^j 
geiwidly  speaking,  would  be  persons  bom  and  educated  in  Indiojll 
Evn  IB  colonies  propurlv  so  called,  the  tusk  of  supplying  the  great^ 
kody  of  the  puhlic  functionaries  retpiired   belongs  to  the  colonists  j 
dwuelves.     The  mother-counti-y  moves  in  a  sort  of  exterior  circle* 
tf  power;  while  the  manDgeiiKiit  of  the  local  administration  ii" 
daiiwt  wholly  left  to  the   energies  of  local   wisdom  and  geuiut,'  ] 
Bridrfi  India,  honever,  is  not  a  colony ;  neither   would  the  com^  j 
plexaiid  singular  relations  which  bind  it  to  this  kingdom  be  satis 5 ec" 
by  the  general  appellation  of  a  dependent  country.     It  is  a  depciH 
dtncy:  but  one  of  a  very  anomalous  kind.     By  the  peculiar  systenpl 
of  Indian  ]Kility  which  we  have  established,   it  is  provided  that  wi 
■liould  govern  those  regions,  not  by  delegation  to  a  secondary  o 
colonial  state,  but  directly  and  at  first  bam).     The  functionaries,  l<^  I 
whom  the  internal  administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  principally^ 
eoofdcd,  are  not  grown  and   trained  on  the  spot,   but  are  drawii? 
frem  dte  population  of  the  BriUmnic  islands.     The  vigour  and  iK^I 
idfigence  demanded  for  the  business  of  government  are  not  left  t*  * 
W furnished  by  the  pro|rressive  accumulations  of  provincial  wiedoiri 

and 
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and  genius,  biit  are  transported  at  once  from  the  west.  In  a  word> 
we  have  monopolized  the  Indian  market  for  those  commodities. 

It  must  therefore  be  considered  a  very  serious  question  in  what 
manner  we  may  best  fulfil  the  trust  with  which  we  haTe  thus 
charged  ourselves ;  a  trust  in  its  own  nature  most  sacred>  and  which 
surely  loses  nothing  of  its  sanctity  because  it  has  been  voluntarily 
assumed. 

The  force  of  these  considerations  is  greatly  enhanced  by  another 
peculiarity  in  our  Indian  system.  I'he  European  functionaries 
employed  in  tlie  administration  of  Indian  affairs  are  not  selected 
promiscuously  from  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  nor  even  from 
the  higher  classes  of  that  population ;  nor  are  they  chosen  out  of 
persons  of  mature  age  and  whose  talents  have  been  satisfactorily 
tried  at  home.  They  are  a  body  formed  by  annual  supplies  of 
thirty  or  forty  youths,  sent  out  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
the  Directors,  and  at  an  age  little  exceeding  childhood.  Amoi^ 
the  members  of  this  body,  thus  brought  together,  almost  all  the 

gjwers,  privileges  and  emoluments  of  Indian  offices  are  shared. 
y  such  an  arrangement  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  excellent  effects 
which  the  complete  openitess  of  the  political  department  produces 
in  free  countries, — effects  luminously  visible  in  our  owq  island, — 
the  inspiring  influence  of  generous  rivalry — the  intitxluction  of 
talents  of  late  developement — the  ultimate  success  of  untrnmable 
perseverance — the  irresistible  irruption  of  low-boni  merit, — are  in 
a  considerable  degree  excluded.  True  it  is  that  many  evils  mre 
excluded  at  the  same  time ;  for  there  seems  great  reason  to  believe 
tliat  the  unrestricted  entrance  of  Europeans  into  India,  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  possible  alternative,  would  be  a  disastrous  event 
for  the  natives.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we  buy  off  thif 
ma^  of  evils  by  paying  a  very  heavy  composition  of  inconvenience; 
and  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  lighten  and  palliate  the  pressure  of  the 
necessary  tax  by  all  practicable  means.  In  other  words,  if  the  In* 
dian  offices  in  question  are  to  be  the  perquisites  of  a  privileged 
few,  let  us  use  even  extraordinary  means  that  tliose  few  may  be 
properly  qualified. 

Hiese  remarks  do  not  decide  the  specific  question  respecting  the- 
East-India  College,  which  has  recently  excited  so  much  keen  dia-^ 
cussion ;  but  they  shew  its  importance.  The  question  has  indeed 
been  disposed  of  in  the  place  \ihere  it  originated;  but  we  have 
thought  tiiat  it  would  not,  for  that  reason,  the  less  profitably  engage 
the  attention  of  our  readers ;  since  it  may  be  considered  as  releas^ 
from  the  contending  influences  of  local  interests,  and  as  submitted 
to  the  unclouded  review  uf  public  .opinion.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
thai  this  if  strictly  a  public  question,  in  virtue  of  all  those  admitted 

principles 


rinciplcs  »liich  oblige  ihe   British  iiatiun  lo  regard  her  Indian 
nronuces  as  viiul  purlioos  of  herself. 

VTbe  greater  part  of  the  '  State  in  en  i.i*  of  Mr.  Maltliua  appears 
Wbave  been  composed  some  time  since,  oi>  occasioit  of  u  prevuletit 
now  thai  the  College  would  be  the  subject  of  diwussion  in  the 
nrl  uf  EuMt  India  Proprietors.     No  discussion,  however,  then 
Atng  place,  nor  any  being   ipecirK-ally  announced,    the  author 
'tfabeid  his  nurk  from  tlie  press;  but  the  animadver«ons  lately 
!  on  the  siihject,  boih  in  tlie  Court  of  Proprietors  and  else- 
re,  induced  him  to  publish  what  lie  hud  prepared,  willi  such 
lifitions  as  appeared  necessary.     It  is  cerminly  fortunate  ihat  so 
'  lerable  a  portion  of  the  pamphlet  bliotiM  already  have  been  in 
ftatence  ;  sinee  it  has  enabled  the  author  to  meet  the  exigeiicie'i  of 
fsndcten  and  unforeseen  controversy  with  a   treatise  coniaiiiin|[ 
Kb  matter  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  nature. 
~~  c  frequent  and  very  honourable  mention  which  the  writer 
I  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley's  Minute  in  Council,  containing 
•  reasons  for  the  eatablishment  of  a  College  at  Calcutta,  led  us 
■  K-penise  that  paper,  and,  in  the  srquel,  lo  comprise  it  within 
e  scope  of  the  present  Article.     We  have  done  so,  because  llie 
|D  compositions  reflect  great  light  on  each  other,  and,  collec- 
leljr  taken,  appear  to  supply  a  very  sufHcient  mass  of  infonnalioii 
ME  dnquisiiion  fur  the  purposes  of  the  intended  inquiry.  , 

|11k  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Maithus  neems  to  have  acquired  a  coB^'fl 
Knble  reputation,  uud,  we  think,  very  deservedly.  It  throu^fll 
frahibits  a  clear  good  sense  and  cairn  ability,  which  urehigh^J 
jMve  and  satisfactory;  and  with  these  qualities  are  unitAQJ 
I  to  which  we  cannot  help  attaching  peculiar  value, — greal  I 
a  and  sincerity.  We  do  nut  here  allude  to  the  veracity  of  hit  T 
enu,  which  we  should  of  course  presume  to  be  beyond  I 
icion  ;  but  to  his  good  faith  and  honesty  as  a  debater.  Tbd  I 
I  is  encountered  plainly  and  directly,  without  any  of  that  J 
iKSs  and  anxiety  with  which  ordinary  disputauts  march  into  I 
r  field  of  battle.  The  topics  are  arranged  nkilfully ;  but.il  i*  1 
b  th«t  sort  of  art  which  would  be  called  judgment  rather  llian  J 
There  is  no  studied  or  solicitous  ampliticalioti  of  what  I 
n  strong  or  popular  points ;  and,  when  the  writer  has  to  nie4l  ^ 
f  uiwtne  assertion  or  argument,  he  diiijwses  of  it  fairly,  and'  i 
noiit  slopping  either  to  mangle  its  remains  or  to  exult  over  itf  J 
This  species  of  plain  dealing, — Uiis  freedom  from  finesse  Ot-m 
nBon, — united  as  they  here  are  with  a  strong  power  of  re«r  J 
^—impress  on  the  work  a  very  singular  character  of  pei^  1 
;  but  we  doubt  whetlier  those  qualities  will  be  fully*  ' 
)  esccpt  by  such  persons  as  possess  the  questionable 
Oge  of  B  considerable  eKperience  in  controversial  reading. 
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Of  the  '  Minute'  of  Lord  Wellci^lcVy  it  is  aUo  necessary,  we 
presume,  to  give  some  generul  account.  It  is  an  oAicial  document 
indeed,  and  may  therefore  seem  a  quarry  too  lofty  for  the  talons  of 
literary  criticism.  It  stands,  iiowever,  in  the  rare  position  of  a 
state-paper  immediately  bearing  on  tlie  interests  of  learning ;  and 
•  in  this  view,  even  if  in  no  other,  appears  very  fairly  accountable  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  republic  of  letters,  it  may  appeal,  perhaps, 
ugamst  their  sentence,  but  surely  cannot  disckim  their  juriadictioiK 

One  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  critics  very  beautifully  observeS| 
respecting  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  warriors  and  statesmeny 
that  he  spoke  with  the  same  mind  with  which  he  fought :  *  Tanta 
in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea  concitatio,  ut  ilium  codein  animo 
dixisse,  quo  bellavit,  appareat.**  Such  analogies  are  captivating, 
and  perhaps  therefore  often  delusive ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  different  exercises  of  the  same  mind  will  be  distin- 
guislied  by  some  common  features.  In  the  ^  Minute'  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  a  fanciful  observer  might  witliout  difficulty  diacover 
traces  of  those  qualities  which  are  generally  confessed  to  have 
characterized  his  Indian  administration.  It  clearly  indicates,  od 
the  one  hand,  that  spirit,  decision,  rapidity,  and  comprehensivenets 
of  genius^  the  praise  of  which  has  never  been  denied  him  by 
his  enemies;  and  is  perhaps  not  untinctured,  on  the  other,  bj 
somewhat  of  that  tendency  to  profusion  and  magnificence,  which, 
within  venial  limits,  would  scarcely  be  disclaimed  for  him  by 
his  friends.  The  distinguished  author  has  been  blamed  for  aa 
Asiatic  style  of  writing;  a  criticism  manifestly  unjust,  if  thai 
phrase  is  meant  to  imply,  what  it  conveyed  in  the  mouths  of  the 
detractors  of  Cicero,t  a  weak  and  empty  verbosity.  Yet,  in  a 
better  sense,  there  certainly  is  a  tinge  of  what  may  be  called 
Orientaiism  in  the  cast  of  Lord  Wellesley 's  composition;  and, 
perliaps,  the  costume  witli  which  imagination  naturally  invests  the 
heroes  of  Eastern  romance,  would  be  no  unapt  representative  of  ita 
character,  which  seems  every  where  to  exhibit  the  strong  and  well- 
knit  armour  of  reason,  circumfused  by  the  flowered  and  flowing 
drapery  of  a  certain  copious  and  noble  eloquence. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  our  immediate  concern  is 
rather  with  the  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  MaUhus,  than  with  Lord 
Wellesley.  Yet,  in  pursuing  our  course,  we  do  not  hold  ouraelvea 
bound  to  a  very  nice  study  of  method ;  but  shall  be  content  to  pre- 
sent our  reflections  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  have  occurred,  al- 
though not  the  most  scientiflcally  exact.  It  may  not  be  inexpedient; 
to  commence  with  a  rapid  glance  at  some  former  passages  in  the 
history  of  Britisli  India. 
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change  of  fortune  which  transformed  the  India  Cooipatij 
the  territorial  maBters  of  countries  where  they  had  subsisted 
■•  privileged  trndera,  had  of  course  the  e^ct  of  greatly  en^ 
Ibeir  establishment  of  European  agents  in  the  East ;  or,  to 
technically,  of  urkers.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  th6 
number  of  writers  employed  was,  comitaratively  speaking,  moderate. 
In  iniitabon  of  many  other  conquerors,  the  Company  chose  to  go- 
vern their  new  dominions,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  agency  of 
nibvG  instrtimenls;  a  plan  recommended  by  considerations  not 
only  of  obvious  policy,  but  of  economy  also ;  for,  on  a  superficial 
view  at  lenst,  the  machinery  of  government  would  much  mora 
chespiy  be  provided  on  the  spot,  tlian  imported  from  an  immenst 
^insBCe.     Itiit  it  was  not  possible  that  this  arrangement,  which 

£•0  considerable  a  portion  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
ves,  rii'HilH  long  continue.     The   iron  and  the  clay  could  not 
nbtisi  together.     Whether  the  country  were  justly  conquered  ot 
not,  there  might  be  a  doubt ;  there  could  be  none  that,  when  once    ' 
in  fact  mude  a  Biiti)>h  province,  it  should  receive  the  cherishing  and 
effi^iial  protection  of  a  British  government.     Naturally  sordid, 
bnwcver,  and  rapacious,  and  now  placed  in  a  sitnalion  of  servile 
dependence  very  unfiivourabte  to  public  spirit  or  virtue,  the  nattvfe  \ 
»$eat»  proved  a  body  of  low  oppressors ;  the  system  «'aa  not  onlj 
injurious  to  the  counlry,  but  threittened  tn  be  waslefully  expensive;  J 
mi  ihc  Company  became  convinced  that,  if  they  intended  to  di»*  I 
charge  their  imperial  functions  with  advantage  cither  tn  themselve#J 
o(  to  their  subjects,  they  must  be  content  to  assume  both  llie  praist  I 
ndthe  odium  of  an  undivided  responsibility,  and  to  displace  th4  ' 
<Umln  whom  they  had  raised. 

1m  idea  seems  to  have  been  but  partially  adapted  at  first ; 
It  all  events,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  management  1 
wdgrwjation.     Accordingly,  it  was  not  fully  realized  till  upward* 
■f  turtjr  years  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  although  in  progress 
daring  the  greater  part  of  that  interval.     In  I7(>.3,  the  collectioit 
iBd  idTniniilrulioii  of  the  revenues  of  the  three  provinces,  and  thft   1 
fti|ignaation  of  civil  justice,  were  transf-rred  from  the  Nabob  of  ] 
Bogml  to  the  Company.     Yet  the  Company  exercised  these  func- 
limK  through  the  medium  of  native  ministers,  though  with  a  gra-  1 
dually  hicreasing  degree  of  British  superintendence,  down  lo  tlw  I 
ywr  1772.     At  that  period  it  was  resolved  that  European  officer^,  i 
lieing  covenanted  servanis  of  the  Company,  should  be  etnployed  I 
in  bod)  departments.     The  managementof  criminal  justice,  mean-  J 
•Kile,  a  prerogative  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Mo^ul  ei*  J 
pite,  was  considered  as  peculiarly  attached  to  the  dignity  of  Nabol^  1 
"witimied  in  the  hands  of  the  native  govenimenl ;  but  was  deformed 
by  abuses  so  flagrant  as  at  length  forced  on  the  British,  after  soiiie 
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ineffectual  attempts  at  regulation,  tbe  assumption  of  the  whole 
judicial  power.  This  arrangement,  the  dictate  of  an  imperious 
necessity,  did  not  finally  take  place  before  the  year  1 790. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  just  detailed,  it  is  re* 
membered  how  great  an  accession  of  power  and  territory  the  Com* 
pany  received  during  the  thirty  years  in  question,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
m  the  course  of  that  period,  the  demand  for  European  functiona- 
ries in  the  East  must  have  considerably  increased :  }-et  that  demand 
was  by  no  means  small,  even  at  the  outset.  The  departments  of 
politics  and  of  the  Company's  commerce  would  alone  have  held 
out  sufficient  attractions  to  the  spirit  of  European  enterprize ;  even 
had  not  the  country  then  opened  many  shorter  avenues  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth ;  avenues,  which  the  Directors,  in  their  cor^ 
porate  capacity,  made  frequent  tliough  ineffectual  attempts  to  dose ; 
but  which,  while  they  subsisted,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  ap* 
petite  and  to  multiply  tlie  applications  for  Indian  appointments. 
Without  searching,  however,  for  reasons,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  in  the  early  times,  the  influx  of  Europeans  into  India 
was  in  point  of  fact  very  considerable. 

What  might  be  the  character  or  the  conduct  of  those  adven- 
turers, is  a  distinct  question.  ^Die  vulgar  opinion  certainly  places 
them  in  no  very  amiable  or  prepossessing  light.  It  describes  them 
as  successive  flights  of  gloomy  plunderers,  who  visited  one  of  the 
choicest  portions  of  the  globe,  only  to  consume  its  wealth  and 
destroy  its  resources.  They  were  living  clouds  of  locusts,  which 
periodically  darkened  the  land  with  their  numbers  and  desolated  it 
by  their  voracity.  "^Tlie  reader  well  knows  all  this  ;  for  doubtless 
he  has  read  it  in  the  terrific  representations  of  Burke.  Tliose  repre* 
sentations,  indeed,  weie  very  greatly  overcharged.  The  extraor- 
dinary person  from  whom  they  proceeded  appears  to  have  eariy 
formed  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  dcs 
nouncer  of  great  national  crimes.  The  idea,  beyond  question,  was 
strongly  and  profoundly  rooted  in  u  principle  of  public  virtue ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  taken  a  still  stronger  hold  on  an  imagination,  naturally 
capacious  of  whate\er  was  romuutic  or  prodigious,  aided  perhaps 
in  its  appetite  for  sublime  horrors  by  some  defectiveness  of  taste, 
and  at  the  same  time  deoplv  charged  with  classic  recollections  of 
oppressed  provinces,  pruitoiiun  rapacity,  and  avenging  eloquence. 
A  mind  so  constituted  and  so  prepared  would  in>tinctively  seek  for 
some  lofty  theatre  on  which  it  might  exhaust  at  once  its  genius  and 
its  rage ; — hut  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived ; — these  portentous 
visions  of  fancy  had  not  vet  found  their  destined  and  too  faithful 
anti-type  in  the  horrible  grandeur  of  the  French  Revolution.  lu 
this  position, — India,  interesting  as  a  renow  ned  region  of  romance^ 
m^ificent  as  a  waste  of  ruhied  empires, — India,  sacked,  ravaged^ 

destroyed^ 
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Bstroyed,  b\  bortles  of  civil  and  military  adveiilurera  from  tbefl 

■est, — presented  to  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  orator  a  field  of  crimi'i  I 

"017  power  too  tempting  to  be  resisted ;  and  he  mav  be  said  lo  J 

e  lighted  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  with  the  onilnuns  ami-] 

Mill  descent  of  an  accusing  angel.    It  was  then  that  those  harrow-  1 

>  descriptions  and  thrilling  denunciations  were  uttered,  whicbj  I 

u  be  perused  by  the  latest  posterity  with  mingled  impressioni.'f 

fhorror,  admiration,  and  incredulity.  \  L 

jfel  it  must  be  owned  that  these  pictures,  though  conceived  bbC'I 

Ecuted  in  the  most  daring  and  poetic  style  of  porlralt-puntitiu  J 

I  not   wholly  want  fidelity.    The  nation  was,  at  that  period^  I 

Meased  with  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  Asiatic  wealth.,  I 

Every  Indian  river  was  conceived  to  roU  over  a  bed  of  gold ;  everfti  \ 

l^n  to  conceal  inexhaustible  mines  of  rubies  and  diamonds.     It  hlJ 

1  very  curious  circumstance,  that  the  earliest  interference  of  p^r-^ 

liuDcnl  in  the  territorial  management  of  British  India  did  not  tako;  I 

place  till  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  Lord  Clivej.  j 

and  that  this  interference  was  confined  to  the  object  of  securing  fon  X 

the  put)Hc  a  participation  in  the  Indian  revenues.*     If,  at  a  time,  J 

when   Etigland  and  Europe  wore  ringing  with  tales,  on  whatever^J 

foundation  framt^d,  of  the  devastations  sustained  from  British  sub^ 

jects  by  the  prostrate  empire  of  tlie  Moguls,  so  august  an  authoritjr  I 

B  die  Jegislature  could  thus  act,  we  may  less  wonder  that  piivatogp 

BAvidnals,  and  especially  those  within  ihe  more  immediate  infltij 

nee  of  the  magnetic  attraction,  should  have  foi^olten  more  exaltefl 

principles  in  a  thirst  for  barbarian  gold. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  nntural  that  abuses  ^ould^ 
DKire  or  less  take  place  ; — it  was,  perhaps,  equally  natural  Uint,  < 
or  without  justice,  theysliould  be  imputed.  For  the  possessors  o 
(he  envied  and  corrupting  advantages  of  an  appointment  in  tbc'l 
Indian  service  could  ciipect  litUe  ({uarter  either  from  the  virtue  or  4 
from  the  jealousy  of  those  who  were  unable  to  command  ihc  samel 
prize*.  ^Accordingly,  the  adventurers  were  not  uufrequently  repre-'  >j 
tented  as  persons  of  shattered  fortune  atid  character,  who  haJ'J 
found  it  convenient  to  perform  a  sort  of  lucrative  quarantine  in  v^ 
remrite  country,  and  to  redeem  their  credit  by  an  expatriation  whichffl 
Imre  to  a  transportation  for  fourteen  years  the  same  sort  of  noblffja 
rslationship  which  the  ostracism  of  Athens  is  said  to  have  borne  to'jl 
volnr  e\ile. 

TbiB  idea,  considered  as  of  general,  or  even  of  sensibly  frequent 
appliratiou,  appears  to  have  been  without  any  foundation.  So  far 
ai  evils  really  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  Indo-ltritish  pro- 
vinces— as  in  too  great  a  degree  they  certainly  did  exist, — and  so 
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far  as  those  evils  might  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfect  qualification  of 
the  persons  sent  out — as  in  a  measure  they  certainly  mi|^t  be 
ascribed, — they  admit  of  being  accounted  for  from  a  veiy  simple 
cause.  The  object  of  a  nominaUon  in  the  Company's  service  being 
what  is  commonly  called  a  fortufu,  and  the  policy  of  theCommny 
in  many  ways  preventing  the  persons  sent  out  from  regularlj 
settlins  or  colonizing  in  India,  the  career  of  Indian  service  vras  in- 
variably commenced  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  returning  to 
Europe,  and  of  returning  rich ;  and,  for  these  ends,  it  appareqtly 
could  not  be  commenceid  too  early.  Further,  by  an  early  em- 
barkation, the  young  writer  not  only  more  quickly  enabled  himself 
to  realize  the  provision  to  which  he  looked,  but  also  more  speedilj 
relieved  the  funds  employed  for  his  maintenance  by  his  parents. 
He  was  too  often,  therefore,  hurried  away  at  a  tender  agej,  with 
principles  unconfirmed,  and  with  little  education  in  any  science 
beyond  the  management  of  a  ledger  and  a  cash-book.  In  other 
cases,  young  men  of  more  advanced  age,  and  already  employed  iD 
other  callings,  unexpectedly  obtained  the  boon  of  a  writersbip; 
but  the  same  principle  was  still  acted  upon ; — however  scanty  his 
intellectual  furniture,  the  favourite  of  fortune  could  not  afford  to 
wait; — he  was  appointed,  fitted-out,  and  forthwith  shipped.  Be- 
sides this,  it  may  be  believed  that,  in  some  instances,  a  parent 
would  select  the  most  untoward  or  unpromising  subject  among  Us 
children,  possibly  the  hopeless  rejetle  of  a  public  school,  for  an 
expedition  to  the  Indies ;  delighted  that  so  comfortable  a  resonroe 
could  be  found  for  an  Arcadicus  juveuis,  whom  nature  had  fitted 
only  to  be  rich,  and  persuaded  that  the  gracelessness  of  his  dispo- 
sition either  would  be  left  behind  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  burned  out  by  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun: — 

* sub  gurgite  vasto 

Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni.* 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  honourable  and  evea 
splendid  exceptions  to  the  whole  of  this  representation  may  not  be 
cited;  but,  at  that  early  period,  and  under  ail  die  circumstances  of 
the  case,  it  was  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  service  so 
constituted  should  not  be  subject  to  the  evils  described.  This  sea- 
son of  darkness,  however,  seems  to  have  rolled  away; — we  trust, 
never  to  return.  For  it  is  a  matter  not  to  be  questioned  that  very 
great  and  effectual  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  our 
Indian  system, — improvements  which,  while  they  eminently  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  British  nation,  must  be  allowed  to  reflect  a 
divided  glory  on  the  Com|)any  and  their  servants.  lu  these  ameliora- 
tions, very  good  beginnings  had  been  made  by  other  governors;  but 
the  principal  instrument  in  them  was  undoubtedly  the  late  Marquis 
Cornwallis;  and  certainly  no  fitter  agent  could  have  been  found  for 
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I  purpose  than  ihat  great  aud  amiable  niati,  \ifao,  to  eminent 
Kdtnde  of  understanding,  and  to  the  soundest  practical  nisdom, 
Uled  K  peculiar  dignity  and  inlegrity  of  principle,  aud  so  no* 
lecled  a  simplicity  of  character,  as  made  him  appear  like  thd 
nlhumous  onspring  of  an  elder  age.  Lord  CoriiiMiIlis  was  in- 
laibly  retiolute  in  the  encourage meut  of  merit,  aud  in  promoting, 
vcvny  means  of  authority  and  example,  the  general  establishment 
I  >tricl  principlex  of  public  conduct.  In  these  objects,  he  secmi 
'  lMve  been  very  decisively  seconded  by  the  authorities  at  home; 

I  his  efforts  succeeded  accordingly.     The  civil  service  of  the 

Ean;  rose  tu  a  high  stand;ird  of  zeal,  correcluess,  and  purity^   ' 
at  elevation  it  has  since  sustained. 
|fiui  Lord  Coniwallis  could  not  build  without  materials.     Ilii 
kuce  of  iustnimenta  was  restricted  to  a  given  muster-roll ;  while 
_     iB  work  to  be  done  was  not  only  vast,  but  grew  daily.     The  coii- 
•equeuce  was  that,  with  all  his  exertions,  he  experienced  great  dif- 
ticulty  m  adequately  supplying  the  important  offices  of  the  state.   . 
Mr,  Malthus observes, — we  believe  very  truly, — that,  in  his  search    i 
fur  the  requisite  qualifications,  many  of  the  older  civil  servanU 
were  passed  over,  and  that,  even  with  the  utmost  range  which  th4 
nilea  of  the  service  wuuld  admit,  the  search  did   not  always  prove 
■uccessfiil. 

By  (he  govemnrs  who  fallowed,  the   same  obligations  and  tba    ' 
nine  difliculties  were  felt;  and,  at  length,  the  Marquis  Wclle«lej 
proposed  that  corrective  for  the  evil,  of  which  the  '  Minute"  already    , 
tlotcribed,  so  powerfully  enforces  the  necessity  and  details  the  na-  j 
tare.     It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the  real  aims  of  Lord  J 
\f  eJIesley  were  directed  to  some  other  object  than  the  education  of  | 
the  civil  sei-vants,  or  at  least  to  some  object  greatly  more  exleii-  l 
live.     In  the  College  of  Fort  William,  he  is  supposed  to  havA  ] 
projected  a  magnificent   repository  of  European  principles  and 
Aitatic  LTudilion;    a  vast  niunil  treasury,  in  which  the  stores  of 
wtiuen  learning  and  recorded  wisdom  might  indefinitely  accumu- 
late, mil  in  which  the  sages  of  the  East  might  fiud  studious  soli- 
tudes stilt  more  deeply  atiraclive  than  the  sacred  shades  of  Benares,   j 
H>ere  certainly  is  no  reason  to  question  llie  truth  of  this  notion.  ] 
ulling  ts  more  credible  than  that  such  prospects  as  these  migt^  .| 
I  t^>   the  tlisttince  of  the  picture  which  Lord  Wellesley  had    i 
med  to  kiraself ;  but  the  utmost  injustice  would  be  dime  to  the    ! 
iwa  of  lliat  enlightened  statesman,  if  it  weie  not  distinctly  ad-  ' 
JMIed  that  his  great  object  was  one  of  a  nature  more  pressii^ 
are  practical,  and  more  closely  congenial  with  that  solicitude  foi 
e  rights  snd  happiness  of  the  people,  which,  after  all,  constitutes^ 
i  true  sublime  of  legislation  and  government.    Throughout  Mi 
«) — the  ai:tual  dejiciencies  of  the  civil  $erTue,—aiid  the 
a  3  miam 
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means  of  supplying  those  deficiencies^ — form  the  grand  and  the 
solitary  theme  of  discussion.  He  has  no  time  to  speak  or  to  think 
of  any  thing  else ;  and  his  reasoning  must  have  been  sadly  thrown 
away  on  those  whom  it  has  not  convinced  that  this  subject  alone 
might  worthily  exercise  the  united  reflection  and  eloquence  of  India 
and  of  England. 

The  foundation  of  Lord  Wellesley's  propositions  is  laid  in  a 
clear  and  accurate  view  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  tlie  civil 
servants  of  the  Company.  His  statements  on  this  head  highly 
deserve  consideration ,  on  account  of  certain  strange  misapprehen* 
sibus  that  seem  but  too  prevalent.  An  idea  seems  to  be  enter* 
tained  that  those  civil  servants,  wiih  the  exception  perhaps  of  a 
small  minority  selected  for  high  official  situations,  are  mere  com- 
mercial agents,  the  underlings  of  a  great  house  of  business  ;  petty 
clerks  or  accountants,  whose  chief  accomplishment  it  is,  to  under- 
stand the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry, — to  be 
expert  in  the  whole  mystery  of  invoices  and  sale-prices, — and  to 
be  neat  hands  at  weighing  silks,  measuring  piece-goods,  and  count- 
ing bales  of  cotton.  Some  perhaps  think  it  a  more  correct  notion, 
to  consider  them  as  of  the  nature  of  that  useful  and  respectable 
order  of  persons  called  travelling  clerks  or  riders;  and  as  sent  by 
the  Company  to  traverse  those  distant  and  immense  regions,  stuffed 
with  choice  specimens  of  hard-ware  and  long-ells;  only  that,  on 
the  luxurious  plams  of  India,  the  English  equipage  of  horses  and 
gigs  must,  we  suppose,  give  place  to  the  more  gorgeous  and 
nabob-like  apparatus  of  palanquins  and  elephants. 

Since  such  an  idea  obviously  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  plans 
for  the  liberal  education  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company. 
Lord  Wellesley  has  set  himself  te  overthrow  it  at  the  outset ;  and 
the  able  exposition  which  it  has  drawn  from  him,  of  the  duties  of 
•  that  class  of  persons,  is  quoted  with  much  commendation  by  Mr. 
Malthus.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  equally  copious  in  citation;  but 
shall  yet  gratify  the  reader  by  a  few  short  extracts. 

'  The  denominations  o(  writer^  factor  and  merchant,  by  which  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  the  civil  service  are  still  distinguished,  are  now  utterly  in- 
applicable to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  discharged  and  of  the 
occupations  pursued  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company. 

^  To  dispense  justice  to  millions  of  people  of  various  languages,  man- 
ners, usages,  and  religions;  to  administer  a  vast  and  complicated  system 
of  revenue,  through  districts  equal  in  extent  to  some  of  the  most  consi- 
derable kingdoms  in  Europe  ;  to  maintain  civil  order  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  litigious  regions  in  the  world ;  these  are  now  the  duties  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company.  The  senior 
..merchants,  composing  the  Courts  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  under  the  pre- 
{sidency  of  Bengal,  exercise  in  each  of  these  courts  a  jurisdiction  of 
greater  local  extent,  applicable  to  a  larger  population,  aud  occupied  in 
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.ihation  of  causes  infinilely  more  intricnte  and  numeroui,  than 

that  of  any  rirgulurty  cariatjtuteil  courts  urjustice  in  any  pari  of  Luropt;. 

['The  senior  or  Junior  merchants  employeil  in  the  several  magistracies 

P.and  Zillab  oourts,  the  writers  or  factors  filling  the  stations  of  registers 

{tVi<l  KssiftlaiiU  to  the  several  courts  and  magistrates,  exercise,  in  difierent 

hfegrees,  functions  of  a  nature  either  purely  judicial,  or  intiroattly  con- 

leclcd  with  the  administration  of  the  police,  and  with  the  maintenance 

if  the  peace  and  good  order  of  their  respective  districts.     Commercial 

'ltd  mercantile  knowledge  is  not  only  unnecessary  throughout  every 

nnch  of  the  Judicial  department;  but  those  civil  servants,  who  are  in- 

"  d  with  the  powera  of  magistracy,  or  attached  to  the  Judicial  depart- 

,  in  any  ministerial  capacity,  although  bearing  the  denomination  of 

berchants,  factors,  or  writers,  arc  bound  by  law.  and  by  the  solemn  ob- 

JBTioD  of  an  oath,  to  abstain  trom  every  commercial  and  mercantile 

IBniiit.    The  mercantile  title  which  they  bear  not  only  alTords  no  de- 

rjptian  of  ihcir  duty,  but  is  entirely  at  variance  with  it,' — StatfmctiU, 

....6,7. 

L  'The  civil  servants  of  the  East-India  Company,  therefore,  can  no 

bngtir  be  considered  as  the  agent*  of  a  ctwtfjierda/ concern;  they  are,  in 

pet,  the  ministers  and  olTicers  of  a  pouxrful  imxreign :  they  must  now 

e  viewed  in  that  capacity  with  a  reference  not  to  their  nominal,  but  to 

r  real  occupations.    They  are  required  to  discharge  the  functions  of 

giMrkies,  judges,  ambttssadors,  and  governors  of  provinces,  in  all  the 

implicated  and  extensive  relations  of  those  sacri.-d  trusts  and  csalted 

kuitiBf,  and  under  peculiar  circumstnncei,  which  greatly  enhance  the 

toWmnity  of  every  public  obligation,  and  the  difficulty  of  every  public 

fibarB!.     Their  duties  iire  those  of  statesmen  in  every  other  part  of  the 

Ivotld;  with  no  other  characleristic  dilTerences  than  the  obstucles  op- 

^l^ned  by  an  unfavourable  climate,  a  I'oi-eign  language,  the  peculiat' 

Fva^and  laws  of  India,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.' — Slate- 

ItURte,  p.  11. 

Tbese  obHcrvalioiis  appear  to  set  the  matter  at  real.     Wc  will 

t  further  dwell  on  the  topic,  tliereforc,  except  to  express  our 

hotter  surprize  that  such  au  error  as  we  have  been  cuninicnting 

^0a,  ihould  still  subsist ;  uay,  that,  by  ail  accoiiiits,  it  should  be 

J  on  its  miserable  existence  even  \('itliin  the  walls  of  the 

^Court    of   Proprietors, — '  Vivitf    Imi   verii    etiam    in   Senatum 

—Would  it  he  believed  that,  in  the  nineleenlh  century,  there 

Blhould  occur  instances  of  that  delusion  which  Adam  Smith  charged 

■ah  the  Company,  but  with  which  we  hope  and  trust  the  majority 

^of  ttie  Company  are  no  longer  chargeable, — the  delusion  of  for- 

■felting  their  sovereignty  in  their  mercantile  character!    For  il  is 

^ideul  tliat  the  duties  of  ihe  agents  must  have  uni^ergone  a  parallel 

biBge  with  those  of  their  employers;  and  that  the  idle  appellatioua 

•i  Kriten,  factors,  mA  merchants,  can  no  more  be  used  to  describe 

r'dte  real  occupations  of  the  civil  servants  in  India,  than  the  title  of 

'The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  tlie  East  Indies' 
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cao  b^fACCimtely  emploj^  to  express  the  complicated  and  im- 
perial Amctioos  of  the  body  vkom  they  serve. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  the  qualifications  of  the  ciril 
senrants  before  the  existeoce  of  the  Calcutta  College,  the  declara- 
tioos  of  Lord  Wellesley  are  perfectly  fraok  aiid  explicit.  Com- 
pared with  the  vast  disadvanti^es  under  which  the  service  had 
laboured^  he  admits  that  those  qualifications  were  great  and  even 
wonderful ;  compared  with  die  exigencies  of  the  state,  with  the 
number  of  the  servants,  and  with  the  magnitude  and  arduous  na- 
ture of  the  trusts  confided  to  them,  he  pronounces  them  decidedly 
inadequate. 

'  It  wMMt  be  admitted  that  the  great  body  rf  the  crcH  servants  in  Bengd 
it  not  at  present  sufficiently  quakfied  to  ducharge  the  duties  of  the  severai 
ardnoms  stations  in  the  administration  of  this  empire;  and  that  it  is  particu- 
tarbf  deficient  in  (he  judicial,  Jiscal,  Jinandal,  and  poiitical  branches  of  the 
gofcemment, 

'  The  state  of  the  dvil  services  of  Madras  and  Bombay  is  stiil  more  df- 
fectrce  than  that  rf Bengal' — Statements^  p.  17. 

Yet  it  is  not  unnatural  for  an  objector  to  ask.  Whence  then  the 
past  glory  and  prosperity  of  Briush  India  f  lliat  a  succession  of 
able  men  has  arisen  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company, — that 
those  able  men  have  acted  with  extraordinary  effect,— that  the  ef- 
fect of  their  action  has,  in  truth,  been  the  advancement  of  oiir 
Indian  empire  to  a  high  pitch  of  fame  and  power, — these  are  pro- 
positions not  to  be  d^ied.  The  splendid  characters  in  question^ 
however,  were  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Indian  system;  and 
why  should  we  distrust  the  future  productiveness  of  a  s<h1  which 
has  hitherto  proved  so  fertile  of  public  talent  and  virtue  ? 

To  this  objection,  Lord  Wellesley  more  eloquently,  and  Mr. 
Malthus  more  exactly,  return  what  amounts  to  the  same  answer. 
The  substance  of  dieir  observations  seems  to  be,  that  the  emergen- 
cies of  war  and  revolution  usually  call  up  one  or  two  daring  and 
capacious  minds  mto  situations  of  command,  and  that  the  talents 
thus  raised  govern  the  crisis  which  has  produced  them : — that  the 
duties,  meanwhile,  of  the  inferior  citizens  on  such  occasions  are 
nearly  limited  to  the  exercise  of  courage  and  obedience,  duties 
simple  in  their  nature,  and  which,  no  less  than  the  more  difficult 
vocations  of  loftier  men,  are  imperiously  enforced  by  the  exigence 
of  the  moment: — but  that  the  internal  happiness  of  a  people  fol- 
lowif  a  different  law  from  their  national  glory, — that  this  must  in  a 
considerable  degree  depend  on  the  qualihcations  of  the  subordinate 
fiinctionaries,  whether  fiaaiicial  or  jumdal,  in  immediate  contact 
with  them,— «nd  is  of  too  delicate  a  texture  to  be  regulated  by  the 
fiat  of  a  great  leader.  For  the  pmrpoaes  of  conquest,  the  qualities 
of  nide  eoexgy  or  ibrtuaate  bddMss  may  suffice ;  but  other  virtues 

must 
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■  ipuat  be  called  into  use,  'i(  we  would  secure  tbe  stability  of  the 
■.CBpire  ihua  acquired,  ur,  as  Lord  Wetlegley  charactemiically  ex- 
I  yWMes  it,  ihe  empire  '  wfaone  mugnituile  is  ilie  aciutnulaled  residt  I 
I  «f  former  eaierpri^c,  activity  and  resuluiioii.'  Mr.  Malllius  fHrtliar  J 
■nHnrks  thul  die  ci>iniiiL-n:iul,  tiiianciul  and  t(;i  riloijnl  prosperity  oT  J 
^Bnlikli  Luliu  liua  not,  in  I'uct,  kept  pace  willi  die  brillitnl  career  of  I 
^Katnis  aud  council;.  1 

^^L^o  ihe^e  eouud  und  discriiiiinnting  observations  little  need  Im  j 
^Biied.     Tliut  the  iiitenuil  iiruspcrity  ofa  country  (which  is  its  re«f  1 
^Hnaperily)  cannot  c.taclly  be  estimated  I'roni  tbe  grandeur  and  as#^V 
^Kodaucy  of  i(»  foreign  fortunes,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Europeiil  "I 
fEipeiieoce  of  no  old  dale ;  and  this  in  cases  happily  far  sirongcr  I 
Vviui  thiit  of  British  India.     The  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  hev» 'I 
VIkcu  lost  on  us  indeed,  if  ihey  have  nut  taught  us  that  ayaUonniaj^  j 
^^DOibiiiti  a  course  of  tlie  most  lowerii^  success  in  arms  and  poli^  J 
^^Blh  almost  any  assignable  degree  of  oppression  and  impoverish'    ] 
^Hpat  Bt  home.    Tbe  lesson  does  nut  stop  even  here : — the  resourcaa  J 
^^B>  nalion  may  be  so  adjusted  and  applied,  that  it  shall,  for  many  1 
^^iar»  together,  purchase  poliiicul  aggrandisement  precisely  at  tba  J 
wcpeuse  of  private  happiness,  and  grow  great  and  splendid  by  it>a 
oerjr  wiflTeriiigs.    War,  conquest  mid  iieguciutiun  may  be  termed  th*  ■ 
fitreigH  trade  of  iilurif;  Mhich,  likellie  foreign  trade  of  wealth,  hai] 
not  only  acquired  an  unmerited  pre-eminence  in  the  eyes  of  aia*' j 
kind,  but  is  ofien  fed  by  die  siiciiAce  of  thcae  more  valuable  inte*'^ 
■«tts  that,  in  promoting  the  domestic  welfare  and  virtue  of  a  peo*  j 
pie,  r«i»e  the  moKt  enduring  though  not  the  most  brilliant  moii»^  ^ 
meat  tu  the  fame  of  iu  rulers.  3 

incited  and  furiilied  by  the  considerations  vihich  bis '  Minute'  a<i« 
|Mwfrfully  enforces,   Lord   Wellesley  proceeded  to  establish,  bjf.l 
publiciegulatiou,  the  college  of  Fort  William,    li  was  placed  uiidar 
I      the  immediate  government  of  a  provost  and  «  vice-provost.     Pro- 
I      fescor&hipB  were  insiiluted  in  a  great  variety  of  departments.     As 
■Umdauce  on  the  college  for  three  years  was  made  compulsory  OD 
*JI  pcfsoiu  appointed  to  tbe  civil  service  of  Bengal ;  but  the  junior 
tcrvanU  at  the  oilier  Presidencies   were  also  to  be  admissible. 
Z>egreea  were  instituted  as  indispensable  ijualili  cat  ions  for  cettaia 
ofiices  ill  the  service.     The  branches  uf  kuowledge  for  which  pr«-   , 
^uioD  was  to  be  made,  were  the  Oriental  languages,  nine  in  nuini*  I 
t»«T;  tbe  Mnlitimedan  and  Hindis  G)Vlerasof  h\\ ;  tbe  principles  itf  jj 
dhic-i,  jurisprudence,  and  Uie  law  of  nations;  tbe  English  law; 
tbe  reguIataiiiH  and  laws  of  British  India;  the  modem  languages  at 
£uru|>e;  clasBical  litetalure;  general  history;  the  history  of  Hin- 
4ostaD;  poUtical  economy,  geography,    iiiathumacics,  astronomy, 

Fitral  hbtory,  botany,  and  chcniiatry. 
b  ii  tcarcely  naceiiary  to  say  that  tbi«  great  project  met  with 
but 
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but  partial  countenance  from  the  Directors  of  the  Company  at 
home.  The  college  of  Fort  William  was  in  the  fiist  instance  sus- 
pendedy  but  was  afterwards  continued  on  a  reduced  scale,  which 
confined  it  to  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bengal  civil  ser* 
▼ants  in  the  Oriental  languages  appropriate  to  that  presidency. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  a  similar  establishment,  but  proportionably 
smaller,  was  framed  at  Madras,  llie  Directors  urged  various  rea- 
sons for  the  rejection  of  the  larger  scheme  proposed  by  their  Go- 
vernor General.  They  contended,  that  the  £uro|>ean  qualifications 
necessary  for  their  civil  servants  ought  clearly  to  be  acquired,  where 
ifaey  might  be  procured  most  easily,  in  Europe;  while  India  should 
furnish,  as  she  naturally  might,  the  important  addition  of  a  profi- 
ciency in  Indian  literature.  They  objected  also  to  the  expense 
of  the  proposed  college,  as  being  enormous.  But  here,  an  un- 
happy little  misadventure  occurred.  The  Board  of  Controul  had, 
of  course,  the  revisal  of  the  dispatch  in  which  the  Directors  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  from  the  plan  of  a  collegiate  institution  medi- 
tated by  Lord  Wellesley.  The  Board  adopted  that  dissent ;  but, 
«beii^  friendly  to  the  eminent  statesman  concerned,  were  desirous 
of  paring  down  their  opposition  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
with  their  object,  and  loved  better  to  reverse  his  measures  than  to 
refute  his  reasoning.  They  therefore  struck  out  of  the  dispatch  of 
the  Directors  most  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  plan,  leaving 
little  else  than  the  plain  and  palpable  plea  of  its  expensiveness.  Tlius 
ihe  disapprobation  of  the  Directors,  and  of  the  Board,  was  made 
to  stand  mainly  on  the  least  popular  and  liberal  ground  which  it 
could  have  assumed ;- the  project  dissented  from,  was  left  with  the 
credit  of  the  victory  in  argument ;  and  the  Board  secured  to  them- 
selves the  conscientious  comfort  of  knowing  that  they  had  done  a 
good  thing  which  could  not  fail  to  be  evil  spoken  of. 

For  ourselves,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  rekindle  extinct  contro- 
versies. In  the  Prospectus  of  the  Calcutta  College,  there  is  some- 
thing imperial  and  imposing,  against  which  an  imagination  tinged 
with  academic  associations  is  not  altogethor  proof.  Even  on  the 
calmest  and  roost  frigid  view  that  we  can  take  of  the  subject,  we  are 
not  persuaded  that  much  more  of  the  plan  m^ht  not  have  been  re- 
tained, without  any  prejudice  to  the  force  of  those  considerations 
which  were  urged  in  justification  of  its  partial  overthrow.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  diflicult  to  resist  the  plain  reasonableness  of  the 
principle,  that  the  properly  European  acquirements  which  are 
deemed  requisite  for  the  young  men  appointed  to  the  Indian  civil 
aervice,  should  rather  be  laid  in  previously  to  their  first  departure 
from  this  country,  than  reserved  for  cultivation  till  tlieir  arrival  on 
the  scene  of  actual  employment. 

The  education  of  a  youth  destined  to  the  civil  line  in  Indio,  is,  or 
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lid  b«,  at  oncG  preparatory  and  probationary.     [|  is  the  meaoa 
rhich  his  cnmptilence  h  buth  produced  and  ascertained.     On 
ith  grounds,  then,  it  oeemii  evident  that  ilic  whole  intellectual  j 
juipHieot  1)1'  tlie  young  writer  should,  ir  |>osaible,  be  provided*  ' 
be  takes  the  decisive   and  scarcely  revocable  ste[i  of  as    . 
lol  embarkutiuii  fur  the  Eusl.     So  senoua  a  beginning  should 
be  made,   until  he  is  ready,  and  unlit  he  la  known  to  be  so. 
lis  is  merely  sajing,  that  a  pilgrim  should  be  thorouglily  riiniishnl 
'  Te  be  commences  his  pilgrimage; — that  a  soldier  should  ann  \ 
If  before  he  inarches  into  battle. — '  Galcutuin  seri  duelU  1 
litct.' — Besides  this,  a  premature  exposure  lo  the  dangers  bodt'  J 
Fsical  and  moral,  which  a  tender  youth,  coniuiitted  lo  his  owa  I 
_  iment,  cannot  fail  to  e\perieflce  amidst  the  riches,  the  plea*  I 
Aifei,  and  the  climate,  of  the  F^st.  is  manifestly  in  itself  na  gretf  1 
Hoefit,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  evil.    Let  an  interval  be  tiraC '] 
■llowed,  which  may  confirm  both  hia  strength  and  his  priiiciplesv 
Let  liim  be  grunted  a  period  of  Irainiiig,  which  shall  fortify  him  J 
with  English  habits  and  English  feelings.     Let  liim  have  lime  to  1 
fiU  to  love  wttli  his  country ;  and,  nlibougli  such  a  sentiment  cannot«V 
but  render  his  departure  somewhat  more'  painful,  yet,  like  othes-^ 
derated   and  enlightened  attachments,  it  will  guard  his  absentV 
tirtue,  and  stimulate  hia  exiled  ambition.     All  his  eaergies,  bodi  T 
active  aud  passive,  will  be  eiterted  in  order  tliat  he  may  be  restur^  J 
tti  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  with  unperverted  innocence  a|Hl4 
uiwiaiiied  honour.  i 

These  certainly  are  arguments,  nol  only  fur  commencing,  but  f<»> 
completing,  the  education   of   the  writer-elect,  before   he  quit*.  J 
Europe.     Yet  the  principle  will  bear  ^onie  mod ili cation.     AlL.1 
competent  authorities  concur  in  the  position  dial  a  full  colloquial^  I 
command  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  un  inlimaie  atqiiainlauca  lJ 
with  Orienlal  letters  and  manners,  caimot  be  gained  except  where  C 
thote  languages,  letters,  and  manners,  are  indigenous,  and  iu  actual  q 
and  constant  exercise.    The  obaenationii  of  Lord  W'elkuley  on  d 
faead  are  perfectly  irrefutable.     So  far,  therefore,  the  plan  uf  im3 
atructiiig  the  youthful  writer  in  Eurofie  must  yield  lo  an  exceplioQ|| 
but  the  reason  which  suggests  this  exception  appears  also  ti 
iL     It  does  somewhat  more :  it  justifies  the  general  rule ;  since,  i 
po'mt  of  consistency,  the  same  considera lions  which  would  induci 
tis  to  aend  the  young  student  for  the  Oriental  pait  of  his  educatim 
,lo  the  East,  would  seem   to  make  Jt  expedient  that  his  Europea 
^|ialifications  should  be  provided  in   Eurojie.     'Yhc  stuple  of  e~- 
inlry  should  be  sought  where  it  is  raised.     The  fruil,  in  e 
I,  uliould  be  plucked  where  it  grows. 
lite  best  attention,  therefore,  that  we  have  been  able  lo  bestow 
I  Uus  subject,  hav  rather  resulted  in  die  upioiou,  that  die  inslitu- 
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tH»n  of  tlie  young  student  in  the  literature  of  his  own  country  ahould 
lye,  in  a  great  measure,  completed  at  home,  while  his  cultivaUon  of 
Oriental  literature  should,  in  a  great  measure,  be  adjourned  till  hb 
arrival  in  the  East,  l^is,  however,  is  but  the  coarse  oudtiie  of 
the  plan :  its  perfection  would  appear  to  be  that,  Mith  the  Euro- 
pean  studies  which  principally  occupy  the  first  stage  of  bis  course, 
he  should  combine  some  rudimental  insight  into  eastern  literature; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  while  he  principally  devotes  himself  to 
the  prosecution  of  that  literature  in  India,  he  should  yet  be  incited 
Co  keep  his  European  attainments  in  familiar  exercise,  and  should 
even  have  the  opportunity  of  repairing  their  deficiencies.  For 
these  latter  objects,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  provision  is  made 
by  the  system  now  established;  and,  with  reference  to  these,  we 
eannot  help  thinking  that  a  portion  of  the  European  department  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  establishment  might  properly  have  been  spared. 

It  being  once  settled,  however,  that  a  proficiency  in  certain  at- 
tainments was  to  be  secured  for  the  young  persons  appointed  to 
India,  before  they  should  quit  Europe,  the  question  next  arose 
what  sort  of  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  this  object.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Directors  on  the  point  needs  hardly  be  stated.  They 
established  what  is  usually  called  the  East  India  College,  and 
made  an  attendance  at  this  College  obligatory  on  all  those  who 
had. received  India  writerships.  Even  then,  however,  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  contended  that,  instead  of  setting  up  any 
specific  establishment,  it  might  suffice  to  exact  of  the  young  men 
a  certain  prescribed  proficiency  in  the  requisite  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  while  others  held  that,  if  any  establisiiment  at  all  was  to 
be  erected,  it  should  be  one  in  the  nature  of  a  school  rather  than 
a  college.  These  opinions  seem  of  late  to  have  found  very  zealous 
abettors;  and,  as  they  are  of  «  general  description,  involving  in 
nearly  the  same  condemnation  the  College  of  Lord  Welledey,  the 
College  of  the  Directors,  and  all  other  colleges  of  a  similar  kind 
and  with  a  like  object,  a  few  passing  reflections  on  them  may  not 
be  ill  bestowed. 

On  the  question  between  school  and  college,  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  some  persons  appears  to  be,  that  the  introduction  of 
youths  of  sixteen  into  a  seminary  of  a  collegiate  structure  and  dis- 
cipline is  a  most  absurd  transformation  of  boys  into  men ; — that  it 
initiates  them  into  a  liberty  which  they  are  capable  only  of  abusing, 
and  inflates  them  with  a  self-importanee  which  renders  that  abuse 
but  too  probable.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  us  veiy 
satisfactory.  From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  India,  these 
boys  must  and  will  be  men ;  and,  what  is  more,  men  exposed  to 
temptations  of  no  common  magnitude,  and  in  very  peculiar  need 
of  a  formed  power  of  self-government.  The  object  of  their  educa- 
tion. 
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,  therefore,  for  the  two  or  tlii«e  years  immediately  previous  to 
^c  deMitiue,  ought  spccilicalLy  to  be  that  which  lias  incurred  M 
BDallow  ceiuure, — tlie  iofudon  of  man))'  feelings,  and  tlw 
boil  of  mauly  habits,  at  an  earlier  period  ibaii  usual.     It  U|  I 
e  education,  but  the  appnimmeiit,  which  converU  them  iiitflt^ 

ir  can -any  thing  be  plainer  than  the  expeitaence  of  i 

Mdiate  and  probationary  stale,  which  shall  hreaJc  the  suddetl*  I 

r  the  transition,  and  soften  the  shock  of  an  abrupt  premi^f 

To  say  that  tlie  ordeal  of  this  probationary  state  may  ilK  f 

Etove  hazardous,  is  to  utter  a  mere  truism.     All  probatifli 
e»  hazard,  and  would  be  useless  without  it. 
But  the  benefits  of  '  u  sound  flogging,'  aa  an  engine  of  literaiy-  I 
t,  have  sunk  with  the  deepest  impression   into  tha 
»  gf  some  men.    The  praises  of  the  rod,  therefore,  have  loudljt 
lounded  on  the  present  occasion.     The  rod  has  lieen  hung  idofh 
_  t  of  magic  wand  of  youthful  virtue ;  and  the  absence  of  it 

from  the  College  established  by  the  Company  has  been  represented 
as  a  fatal  omision.     So,  we  repeat,  persona  think  : 

I  ' for  ibeir  minds 

^K  Shape  strictest  plans  of  discipline.     Sage  scherae&i 

^^V  Such  as  Lycurgiis  tatigliC,  when  at  the  shriiui 

^B  Of  thv  Orthyaji  guiltless  he  bade  Sag 

^^V  The  lilile  Spartans;  such  as  erst  chasii&cd 

^^  Our  Milton,  ivhen  at  college- 

Some  Journalists  of  extensive  circniation,  who  very  early  ' 
a  flambeau'  in  tbc  cutl^e-controversy,  have  expatiated  on-ibis  topift  I 
with  such  amusing  earnestness  as  could  only  be  rivalled  by  l' 
pemi  fury  of  old  Hegio  addressing  Ins  floggers  in  Plautu  _ 
'Cotaphe,  Cordalio,  Corax,  ite  istnc  atque  efferU  lora !'  TlHrf 
■abject,  however,  need  not  detain  us.  Let  us  only  be  allowed  t 
observe,  that  the  project  of  governing  young  men  up  to  the  period 
of  twenty-two  (for  so  late  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  thil 
country)  by  means  of  tlageltation,  might  probably  answer  in  the 
s  of  Asia,  but  must  not  be  introduced  without  great  caution 
1  England.  In  this  lawless  age,  it  will  require  some  manage- 
•nt  to  establish  that  wholesome  practice;  for  which,  however, 
B  very  good  precedents,  both  ancient  and  modern.  For, 
lo  ny  nothing  of  those  already  referred  to,  Juvenal  informs  ut 
dut  the  divine  Achilles,  after  he  was  well  grown,  k-arned  to  sing 
of  ihc  Centaur  Chiroii  under  terror  of  the  rod  ;  and,  if  any  persona 
i  be  apt  In  think  that  this  mode  of  teaching  music  was  alto* 
t  worlliy  of  a  centaur,  let  them  remember  that,  even  in  the 
e  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Dr.  Poller,  tlien  tutor  of  Trinity 
whipt  a  collegian,  thuugh  armed  at  man's  estate,  and 
eanng  a  sword  by  his  side ! 
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If  h  be  necessvT  to  treat  this  sabjeet  semwK,  ve  kaow  not 
tfait  we  could  better  express  our  sentiaieots  daa  io  tone  very 
vei^tj  wordf  of  Plutarch.  At  least  tiiej  are  applicable,  wbere 
the  queftioo  relates  to  the  maiBgeflient  of  popds  boi doing  on 
mature  ace.  '  I  am  of  opinion  (njs  that  wiwaMe  writer)  that 
Tonth  fbould  be  impelled  to  the  punuit  of  Bbeial  and  hudaUe 
ftudies  bv  exhortationB  and  Afoonrses,  certainlv  not  br  blows  and 
fltripet.  These  are  methods  of  incitement  lar  more  notable  to 
slaves  than  to  the  free,  on  whom  ther  can  produce  no  odier  effect 
than  to  induce  torpor  of  mind  and  disgust  for  esertion,  from  a  re- 
eiJlection  of  the  pain  and  insult  of  the  inflictions  endured.  With 
youths  of  ingennous  birth,  commendation  and  reproof  will  ever 
be  found  more  efficacious  than  cootumelions  tieatment;  com- 
mendation, in  stimulating  them  to  that  which  is  good  uid  ho- 
nommble;  reproof,  in  restraining  them  from  that  wlacfa  b  low  and 


While  some  would  thus  substitute  a  school  for  a  coOcge,  others 
declare  against  both.  Tbej  contend  that  a  certain  giren  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  proper  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  exacted 
from  the  young  men  destined  for  the  Indies ;  but  that  they  shoidd 
be  left  to  fnnnsh  themselves  with  this  passport  as  they  can. 

The  spedes  of  education  requisite  for  the  Indian  civil  service  is  at 
once  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  qualities  to  be  produced.  The 
European  branch  of  that  education  ought  to  comprise  the  several 
heads  of  classical  and  liberal  leannng ;  of  mathematical  and  piulo- 
sophical  science;  of  civil  polity  and  political  economy;  of  the 
principles  of  ethics,  public  law,  and  municipal  jurisprudence  ;  of 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  national  and  nniveml ;  of  die  prac- 
tical rules  of  morality,  and  the  sacred  sanctions  of  religion.  With 
these  great  pursuits  is  to  be  interwoven  an  elementary  cultivatioQ 
of  the  Asiatic  languages.  Such  are  the  subjects  which  the  young 
candidates  for  Indian  honours  must  study  wherever  their  studiies  are 
to  be  followed.  Not  that  it  is  intended,  with  the  exception  of  the 
moral  department,  that  all  should  be  equally  adepts  in  all ;  but 
that  the  worst  should  be  conversant  with  each,  and  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  strong  in  some. 

If  there  be  any  English  seminary,  by  whatever  denomination 
called,  in  ^hich  this  course  of  instruction,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
is  statedly  and  systematically  taught,  we  have  not  heard  of  it;  aixl 
our  belief  is,  that,  unless  the  India  College  is  to  be  excepted,  no 
such  seminary  exists  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
English  Universities,  the  means  of  classical  and  mathematical  pro- 
ficiency abound ;  ediics  and  theolc^*  are  also  studied ;   and,  in 
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Mine  (and  only  in  some)  or  the  remaiTiing  brandies,  Univcrsity- 
lecttms  are  given.     But  thosi]  university- lectures,  however  UKfuI 
or  excellent,  make  no  part  of  the  stated  routine  of  academicnl  edu- 
catUNO,  tlicy  are  lectures  which  no  student  is  under  the  obligatioit 
of  attending i    vthich  ihose  nho  attend,  need   not  hear;    uhicb 
those  who  hear,  need  not  remember.     Heing  intended  for  n  piiblte 
and  promiscuous  audience,  they  are  necessarily  rather  populur  tluta  ^ 
Mverdy  didactic.    They  are  not  followed  up  by  public  exaniint*   ] 
tions;   nor  included  among  those  subjects  of  study,  which  the   ' 
teparaie  collies  enforce  by  the  impressive  agency  of  coltegiale 
pnzes  and  examinations,  and  of  that  habitual  inspection  and  incite^ 
Dieni,  which  is  u  still  more  powerful  engine  of  improvement  thav  ' 
cither.  I 

To  litis  account  we  are  not  aware  of  any  exceptions ;  nor  wonUI  i 
one  or  two  exceptions,  supposing  them  to  exist,  make  any  mate^  i 
rial  difference,     llie  slstemenl  we  have  given,  however,  is  not  at  I 
all dispuraging  to  the  Universities;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  td'  I 
their  praise.     The  Universities  probably  are  not  perfect;  but  it  lii  J 
I      DO  proof  of  tlieir  imperfection  that  tlicj  arc  but  little  adapted  trf  1 
^Weel  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  Indian  civil  service.     The  Uoi^  ^ 
Hiienhies,  preparing  men  for  all  the  professions  in  existence,  wisely 
Hp^fine  Uie  staled  course  of  their  instructions  to  such  acquisiliottf  '' 
^^W.be6t  ibotc  professions  in  common ;  and  they  justly  assume  that^ 
I      b  a  free  country,  the  attainments  a[ipi'0|>riHle  to  each  profession 
leverally  mof  with  confidence  he  left  to  the  creative  effect  of  com- 
pelilioi].     But  die    Indian  service    is    peculiarly  situated.     The 
tpring  of  competition  here  ucts  too  feebly  to  produce  the  requisite 
effect  without  the  aid  of  some  strong  e\lraijeou3  power;  and,  on 
ibe  other  hand,  the  qnalitications,  at  least  the  preparatory  qualifi- 
cations, necessary  for  the  great  body  of  the  civil  servants,  are  con- 
fcKscdly  so  nuicii  the  same  as  easily  to  be  comitrited   within  one 
comiuon  scheme  of  instruction.     In  a  word,  all  the  members  of 
the  civil  service  may  safely  be  tsnght  the  same  things;  and  all  who 
an  not  taught  are  wA  likely  to  Uani. 

It  shonld  besides  be  observed  that  the  Company's  writers  could 
not  easily  atTurd  time  for  the  ordinary  academic  course,  unless 
they  were  sent  to  the  university  at  an  age  singularly  early,  and  which 
woiUil  expose  tliem  to  the  most  perilous  temptations.  While  the 
nUimate  return  of  lite  writers  to  Europe  continues,  what  it  now  is, 
a  viud  part  of  the  Indian  system,  all  opinions  agree  that  their 
outlet  should  not,  in  general,  be  delayed  much  beyond  nine- 
.  Wc  need  not  say  how  much  this  is  short  of  the  usu:d  period 
'^mpillage  at  ilie  Universities;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attempt 
take  advantage  of  shreds  and  patche-.  of  the  arndemic  course  for 
purpose  of  properly  ijualifyiug  the  young  writer,  would  be  a 

device 
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device  in  tke  highest  degree  awkward  and  inpcrfecty  m^  to 
i»lall^  impracticable. 

It  m  ooty  therefore,  meant  to  cast  blame  on  the  Umwusitaca^  or 
to  describe  the  plan  of  crowding  a  number  of  distinct  studies  into 
a  short  period  of  time  as  eligible  for  its  own  sake.  That  pfam  is 
indeed  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  preparation  for  die  Indian  ser- 
vice, since,  from  what  has  appeared,  the  young  tyro  must  not  <mif 
leani  much  but  is  under  an  equal  necessity  of  learning  qnickhr. 
The  Universities,  proceeding  on  general  rules^  prescribe  a  coune 
much  more  deliberate;  and  we  know  not  that  they  would  do  wett, 
or  indeed  would  find  it  possible,  in  any  coostderable  degree,  to  ac- 
celerate their  pace.  Even  Milton^  who  complains  so  heavily  of 
the  time  wasted  at  schools  and  colleges  on  '  pure  trifling  at  gram* 
mar  and  sophistry,'  and  who  avows  it  as  one  of  his  chief  objects  U> 
abbceviate  the  ordinary  term  of  pupiUage,  does  not  preteml  dwt 
his  scheme  of  what  he  calls  '  a  complete  and  generous  educatiott*^ 
could  be  carried  into  esecuiion  before  the  age  of  twenty.*  The 
tnith  is,  that  b  forcing  system  of  instruction,  however  it  may  aoase- 
times  be  necessary,  is,  on  the  whole,  an  evil.  The  human  iacuk 
ties  require  leisure  and  gradation  for  their  foil  developement;.  and 
though,  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  they  may  be  made  to 
ripen  prematurely,  their  expansion  in  such  cases  will  seldom  be  so 
rich  and  kindly  as  under  the  solicitation  of  a  gentler  culture.  It 
is,  however,  material  to  remark,  not  only  that  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  system  of  forcing  is  unavoidable,  but  that,  by  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  able  teachers,  this  necessary  evil  may  be 
considerably  palliated,  and  even  may  be  converted  to  some  saln«^ 
tary  purposes.  Mr.  Malthus  states  that  the  great  variety  of  pur- 
suits at  the  present  East  India  College,  far  from  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  students,  has  been  found  to  teach  them  habits- of 
arrangement,  and  to  enlarge  and  invigorate  their  understandings; 
a- fact,  which  related  by  an  observer  so  competent,  must  be  consi* 
derad  as  one  of  singular  interest  and  value. 

But,  although  there  certainly  is  no  room  to  contend  that  any 
existing  seminary  will  answer  the  purpose  in  view,  yet  it  is  said  diat, 
if  the  plan  of  a  strict  examination  of  the  young  men  appointed 
writers  were  adopted,  and  all  those  who  fell  below  the  proclaimed 
standard  of  acquirements  were  invariably  rejected,  the  competitofs 
would  soon  find  ways  and  means,  no  matter  what,  of  qualifying 
themselves  properly.  A  steady  refusal,  by  the  Directors,  to  ac- 
cept a  short  measure  of  qualification, — a  resolute  exclusion  of  all 
deficient  candidates,  whoever  they  might  be, — in  short,  an  inflexible 
application  of  the  test, — would  speedily,  it  is  thought,  have  the 
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■tfectfif  creating  teachers,  either  public  or  private,  well  able  to 
Bnwih  the  candidates  with  tlie  luslruclion  necussnry. 
■Thn  plnii  is  not  so  alniple  and  practicable  as  it  may  at  first  si^aX.  I 
^■tear.     Where  the  subjects  of  e.xaminaliun  are  numeroua  and  eso   I 
Hbin,  and  the  persons  lo  be  examined  have  acquired  llieir  knoWf' J 
^He  front  sources  mid  inidcr  systems  in  no  decree  connected  or.'l 
^Blar,  it  il  nut  easy  to  frame  un  adequate  lest  of  comparison.     It.  1 
^Bike  finding  n  common  measure  for  (|uanlities  of  a  totally  difTe^'*! 
fint  rauure.     There  ts  also  something  painful  in  the  idea  of  the  r6^4 
pouted  rejections  which  the  plnn  supposes,  and  which  indeed  arajl 
plainly  indispcn Ruble  lo  its  success;  rejections,  falling  (as,   froaftnl 
the  admitted  want  of  existing  seminaries,  they  must  do)  on  persomin 
nhu  might  have  ilone  their  very  best  lo  satisfy  the  requisition,   botn 
ulio  hiid  failed  from  a  real  dearth  of  the  means.     And,  after  al^fj 
«ouid  this  system  secure  to  the  youths  appointed  that  general  ItnoimQ 
Itdge,  or  that  classical  spirit,  which  are  almost  naturally  caught  by  |1 
nKtcistiori  with  larj^e  literary  bodies,  but  which  can  neither  beyj 
(Mnrauntcated  by  direct  lessons,  nor  ascertained  by  examinationf  ^ 
Weald  it  ensure  to  them  the  formation  of  those  valuable,  and,  is    i 
thifcase,  most  essential  habits  of  self-government,  which,  as  baa 
lwfbr«  been  shewn,  a  place  of  collegiate  discipline  alone  promises 
tdeijuately  to8U|>ply^    And  if,  in  any  instances,  i I  produced  thia- 
tffisct,  would  it  a^ord  the  examiners  the  means  of  discovering  whc- 
dicr  ^e  effect  had  been  proiluced  or  no  ? 

lime  objecliuiis  arise,  even  supposing  the  test  to  be  enforced 
widi  inflexible  rigour,  and  with  all  the  success  of  which  il  is  ca- 
pAle.  The  next  question  is,  whether  it  ia  in  fact  likely  to  be  sj 
•forced. 

It  in  evident  that,  if  we  fail  here,  we  fail  altogether;  and  tlial 
nto  a  probability  of  unsoundness  in  so  vital  a  part  of  the  project^ 
mint  be  conclusive  against  it.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  de^a 
KiiUilg  the  excellent  effects  which  a  free  examination  will  bsJ 
i&eN  to  produce, — the  generous  ardour  it  will  excite  among  th>  j 
CDtDMlants, — the  complete  satibfactiou  it  will  atford  to  the  world 
Bat  all  these  common-places,  howeverjust,  are  built  on  the  pc 
lak  thai  the  prescribed  qualification  is  exacted  with  a  stern  inl 
faiGty,  and  that  every  candidate  who  falls  below  the  mark  is  i 
jecied  as  a  matter  of  course  :  otherwise,  we  have  thrown  away  tt 
liiffile  fulcrum  on  which  our  whole  machinery  rests. 

Where  the  candidates  for  literary   houours  are  obliged  to  g 
llitougli  a  stated  course  of  instruction  at  some  established  senile  J 
B«y,  there,  even  if  the  rewanis  finally  bestowed  on  them  shouM  j 
ba  distributed  weakly  or  unjustly,  all  is  not  lost.    The  regultc 
raatine  of  study  itself  acta  as  a  strong  stimulus  in  such  cases ;  and, 
•opposing  the  teacliers  competent  and  attentive,  the  student  may 
TOL.  xvii.  no.  xxxin.  *.  gain 
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gaiQ  much,  without  any  reference  to  a  prize.  But,  where  the 
prize  is  the  sole  stimulus  employed, — where  the  hopes  and  terrort 
of  an  examination  form  our  only  engine, — it  is  plain  that,  if  we 
misuse  this  solitary  power,  our  whole  object  is  defeated.'  We  have, 
then  sacrificed  the  very  principle  on  which  we  exclusively  depend. 

It  seems  a  fact,  however,  that  mere  tests  of  this  kind  are  very 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  form.  Such  are  the  careless- 
ness  and  the  goodnature  of  mankind,  in  cases  which  do  not  touch 
their  interests  or  excite  their  passions,  that,  unless  those  who  have 
the  task  of  enforcing  the  tests  be  themselves  acting  under  peculiar 
incentives  to  strictness,  they  insensibly  learn  to  mitigate  their  re- 
quisitions. Instances  of  hardship  occur,  that  seem  to  justify  a 
breach  of  the  law;  and,  when  the  rent  is  once  made,  it  quickly 
widens.  In  short,  there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to  evade  the  per- 
formance of  an  ungracious  and  invidious  duty.  In  the  present 
case,  there  are  circumstances  that  would  much  increase  this  ten* 
dency.  Where  the  number  of  the  competitors  for  a  prize  is  un* 
limited,  the  disappointment  of  many  or  most  of  them  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  system ;  but,  there  being  only  a  given  number  of  writers 
selected  by  the  Company,  the  rejection  of  one  of  them  for  incom- 
petency, would  be  the  naked  and  absolute  exclusion  of  an  indi- 
vidual, unbalanced  by  any  advantage  to  his  antagonists.  Besides 
this,  the  great  value  of  the  prizes  at  issue  is  a  material  point. 
Since  the  final  rejection  of  a  candidate  would  involve  the  loss  of  a 
provision  for  life,  men  would  proceed  to  that  extremity  with  great 
unwillingness,  and  would  listen  to  a  plea  for  indulgence  with  ex- 
treme favour,  llieir  natural  proneness  to  a  relaxation  of  the  rale 
would  thus  be  increased ;  and,  where  every  thing  confessedly  de- 
pends on  the  rigid  maintenance  of  a  standard,  a  few  precedents  of 
abatement  must  inevitably  depress  it  past  all  recovery. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  is  yet  behind.  If  re- 
peated rejections  were  menaced,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
parents  of  the  persons  in  danger  would  continue  idle  ?  Would  not 
every  channel  of  interest,  every  form  of  solicitation,  be  employed 
to  avert  the  evil  i  If  the  Directors  were  invested  with  the  power 
of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Examiners,  would  they  not  be  be- 
set with  applications  from  tliose  friends  and  relatives  on  whom 
they  had  bestowed  appointments,  praying  that  tliey  would  not 
nullify  their  patronage  by  the  unrelenting  execution  of  a  r^ulation 
confessedly  severe  and  indiscriminate  ?  And  is  it  in  human  nature 
to  sustain  such  solicitation  unmoved  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
as  we  should  rather  presume,  the  decision  of  the  Examiners  were 
made  final,  then  would  not  the  same  siege  be  laid  to  them,  as,  on 
the  former  supposition,  to  the  Directors?  Would  they  not  be  ira- 
I>lor«d^  obtestadj  and  remonstrated  withj  by  every  consideration 
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Jd  poMibly  address  itself  to  their  feelings,  if  not  tn  dieir 
This  is  nut   matter  of   imagination,    but   of    historyv 
iHble  author  of  the 'StatemenLs'  assures  us  that,   iu  the 
rat  Collegt^,  whenever  a  student  i^  dismissed  for  niiM^onducI, 
nlle^te  Riiliioi  ilies  are  assailed  by  never-ending  applications 
I  re-admisMon,   ujipllcations   assuming   all  the  coticeivuble 
I  of  dattery  antl  nienoce.     The  lirinness  shewn  by  the  Pro- 
OTB  under  lliese  attacks  deserves  the  highest  praise :  but  it  is 
tdispar^ement  of  the  merit  of  their  resistance  to  remark,  that 
1m*  been  eontinned  by  the  aid  of  those  extraneous  bupporls 
icb  human  virtue  never  linds  snperHunus.     lite  natural  effect  of 
r  aittialioii,  the  impressive  influence  of  their  dally  habits,  a  just 
^tbility  to  their  own  reputation,  nay,  a  provident  regard  to  the 
>  and  tranqntllily  of  their  lives,— all  have  combined  to  inspire 
M'itti  a  vvaim  intere^^t  in  the  credit  aud  success  of  the  institu- 
,  ss  a  seal  of  letters  and  diaciplnie.     Even  with  all  this,  it  ha« 
k1,  we  have  no  doubt,  great  native  resolution,  and  a  strong 
:  »f  duty,   to  uphold  thcin  in  the  discharge  of  their  painful 
inpopular  functions.     To  expect  llie  same  stern   and   per- 
eting  inflexibility  frdm  a  mere  Board  of  Enaminers,  would  be 
very  unreasonable,     j^ppuinted  only  to  classify  the  apparent  at- 
tiinincnls  of  a  set  of  young  men  whom  tbcy  had  never  before  be- 
held  und  were  never  to  behold  again, — prest,  prayed,  and  con- 
jured,  in  every  case  of  the  slightest  doubt,  to  err  on  the  side  of 
indulgence, — dinned,  even  in  cases  of  glaring  failure,  with  pleas, 
not    only  very   plausibly  but   often    (from   the  real    difficulty  of 
^finding  instruction)  very  salisractorily  accounting  for  the  deficiency, 
BCJuionally  subject  to  warm  instances  from  powerful  friends  or 
lowledged  pations, — it  were  too  much  to  suppose  that  they 
old  invariably  maintain  their  ground.    They  would  yield  here 
di  iherci  and  the  declension,  once  begun,  could  not  but  proceed 
li  accelerated  velocity. 

ese  considerations  seem  to  us  insuperable  against  the  idea  of 
g  exclusively  on  a  test.     As  a  sort  uf  compromise,  however, 
ftwfiCD  a  lest  Mud  n  college,  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish 
hat  once;    the  use  of  tlie  college  indeed  to  be  optional;  but 
p  test  to  be  enforced  at  all  events,  and  by  a  body  of  Examiners 
indepcudriit  of  the  college.     By  this  expedient,  it  is  rather  ingeni- 
ously argued  that  all  parties  will  be  satislied.     On  the  one  hand, 
the  parents  will  have  their  choice  of  a  seminary  for  their  children  ; 
on  the  other,    if  a  college  be  really  as  necessary  as  is  pretended, 
die  inevitable  exercise  of  that  choice  will  be  to  choose  the  college. 
Tlie  L-xperiiiient,  therefore,  must  end,  either  in  establinhing  the 
college,  or  in  proving  that  no  such  establishment  is  necessary. 
Is  it  at  all  conceivable,  however,  tliut  this  experiment  should  ^c 
1  'J  made 
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Bade  fairly^  under  ifae  circumsUnccs  topposed  ?  It  is  of  course 
meant  that  the  students  who  actually  go  to  this  college  shall  be 
sobjecty  while  members  of  it»  to  the  same  discipline,  and  to  the 
same  penalties  for  misconduct,  as  if  tber  went  there  on  com  pul- 
sion. Otherwise,  this  is  such  a  college  as  nobody  has  ever  con- 
templated ;  a  most  important,  if  not  the  very  principal,  feature  of 
it  having  been  encicd.  Bnt  a  seminary  in  which  there  should  exut 
the  twofold  risk  of  a  moral  as  well  as  a  literary  disqualification, 
— in  which  instances  of  misbehaviour,  totallv  unconnected  with 
literary  pomiits,  m^ht  expose  the  student  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 
views  for  life, — with  what  advantage  would  such  an  institution  run 
the  race  of  popularity  against  a  system  clogged  with  no  other  evil 
chances  than  those  that  m^t  attend  a  simple  examination  in 
learning  and  science:  It  b  manifest  that  the  value  of  an  Indian 
appointment  would  always  occasion  a  stroi^  struggle  to  escape 
this  double  jeopardy.  Every  man  who  desired  a  good  education 
for  his  son  would  rather  seel  it  elsewhere,  than  pttrchase  it  with  such 
baxard ;  and,  even  supposing  other  thii^  ^oal,  would  prefer  the 
peril,  once  for  all,  of  a  sii^le  and  a  final  trial,  to  the  mtiltipKed 
and  accumulating  dangers  of  a  long  and  continuous  probation. 
Hence  would  arise  a  very  general  attempt  to  avoid  the  college. 

Now  the  question  whether  this  attempt  wonM  succeed,  is  pre- 
dsely  the  question  whether  the  final  test,  the  primum  mobile  of 
the  present  plan  as  well  as  of  the  former,  would  be  strictly  en- 
forced. What,  however,  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  very 
anxiety  to  escape  the  risks  of  the  collegiate  probation  vronld  oc- 
casion the  most  active  exertions  of  interest  for  a  lenient  application 
of  the  test  ?  Parents  would  procure  qualifications  for  their  chil- 
dren at  places  where  knowlec^e  was  less  attainable  and  misconduct 
less  fatal  than  at  the  college,  and  would  then  use  their  utmost  in- 
fluence that  those  defective  qualifications  might  be  accepted. 
But,  if  (as  has  already  been  shewn)  the  indolent  goodnature  of 
mankmd  be  alone  soflBcient  to  neutralize  tests  of  proficiency, — if, 
finom  that  cause,  such  tests  are  apt  to  die  a  natural  death, — and,  if 
it  has  been  jtistly  argued  that  their  liability  to  decline  is  still 
stroller  where  die  number  of  the  candidates  is  limited  and  tfie 
value  of  the  prizes  is  great, — surely,  the  clear  addition  of  weighfy 
and  powerful  interests  to  the  sinking  scale,  must  prove  absolntd^  * 
and  perniciously  conclusive. 

The  steps  of  this  descending  progression  it  is  not  hard  either 
to  count  or  to  trace.  A  Collie  ami  a  test, — but  a  college  half- 
full,  and  a  test  half-eflkient, — the  dislike  of  the  college  operating 
to  increase  the  depression  of  the  test,  and  the  decline  of  the  test 
tending  to  promote  the  desertion  of  the  college, — till,  at  length, 
the  heavy  expense  of  an  imtitution  at  which  thoe  were  no  students 
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eioposal  fur  the  abolition  of  boih;  and,  to  say  die  truth,  the 
topoul  could  not,  under  such  rircuuiatances,  lie  too  speedily 
jjppted. 

'f  lilts  statement  be  diought  too  strong,  there  is  at  least  one 
III  in  »hith  we  are  sure  that  all  candid  persous  vtho  reflect 
:  considerations  diat  have  just  been  brought  fornard,  wilt, 
r  every  ullonance  for  exaggeration,  agree.  It  is,  that  there 
'd  be  U  hazard  of  the  evils  described.  The  inquiry  then  arises, 
hal  purpose  is  this  hazard,  be  i  t  great  or  smatl,  to  be  incurred^ 
vbat  end  introduce  risL  and  dimbt  into  a  plun  which  has  for 
tbiect  the  just  and  beneficent  aJniinistratinn  of  British  India  ^ 
uiinger,  it  it  came,  might  be  borne ;  but  why  should  we  vo- 
irily  seek,  and  even  actively  provoke  it? 
1  reply  to  this  inquiry  it  appeurs  to  have  been  ui^ed,  diat  a 
amauhori/  education  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  u  great  hardship 
00  Uie  familie;!  of  the  young  writers.  Nulurut  liberty,  it  is  said, 
enjoin*  thai  men  educate  their  children  where  tliey  please;  and  to 
piescribe  to  them  a  particular  seminary,  instead  of  leaving  them  a 
6ce  choice,  is  to  commit  a  Hagrant  practical  auomaly. 

To  our  apprehension,  however,  the  only  question  is,  in  what 
tujr  the  qiiaiitications  requisite  for  the  Company's  senunts  may 
beft  be  procuredj  a  question,  full  of  important  topics,  and  in  the 
decision  of  which  the  consideration  of  cumpulsiou  really  seenia  so 
flight  u  to  be  in  fact  evanescent.  To  say  the  Irutli,  this  argii- 
iDvnt  of  compulsion  is  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  hear  with  mucb 
endurance.  If,  in  high  disdain  of  the  compulsory  arrangement  in 
qaattion,  the  families  connected  with  tlie  Conipany  \vere  wholly  to 
rtuouiice  the  proffers  of  Indian  patronage, — if  they  were  altogether 
to  retreat  from  so  enslaving  a  connexion, — can  it  be  doubted  that 
multitudes  of  other  families,  equally  well  entitled  in  point  uf  birUi, 
of  station,  and  of  character,  would  instantly  be  found  to  supply 
randidales  for  the  vacant  places :  Can  it  be  doubted  that  patrician 
patents  of  the  highest  respectability  would  gladly  contend  for  the 
faardsliip  of  an  Indian  appointment,  even  at  the  expense  of  first 
subje<'tiog  their  children  to  the  cruel  ordeal  of  a  liberal  education? 
What  in  fact  ii  the  compulsion  complained  of?  Is  it  that  a  vast 
OMJorily  of  the  middling  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  compelled  to 
tolerate  a  system  which  places  the  whole  patronage  of  India  in  a 
few  chartered  hands }  Is  it  that  siiily  millions  of  persons  in  India 
are  compelled  to  behold  the  official  emoluments  of  their  country 
absorbed  by  a  handful  of  strangers,  the  privileged  minority  of  a 
piiviUfed  nation  ^  No :  but  llie  complaint  b,  tliat  those  for  whose 
lienefit  this  mighty  mass  of  compulsiou  is  maiutained,  find  tlie 
1  a  suine 
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suing  out  of  their  patent  of  privileges  a  little  onerous  and  expensive. 
Tnilvy  this  is  a  fearful  grievance.  To  complain  of  a  slight  com- 
pulsory condition  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  valuable  and  en- 
viable monopoly,  as  a  violent  infraction  of  natural  freedom,  would 
make  a  new  title  in  the  rights  of  man.  And  what  can  be  more 
strange  than  that  the  objection  of  anomaly  should  be  raised  against 
one  particular  part  of  a  system,  which  avowedly  is  altogether  made 
Up  o/  anomalies,  and  whose  most  judicious  advocates  vindicate  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  circumstances  are  as  anomalous  as  the  system, 
and  that^  in  a  case  so  peculiar,  die  worst  of  anomalies  would  be  the 
arbitrary  application  of  ordhiary  rules  ? 

Besides  this  argument  about  compulsion,  however,  another 
ground  has  sometimes  been  taken  by  those  who  object  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  specific  seminary  for  the  Indian  service.  Such  a  semi- 
nary, it  is  said,  tends  to  form  the  persons  nominated  to  the  service 
into  a  sort  of  class  resembling  an  Indian  caste.  Instead  of  being 
thus  collected  into  a  separate  society  at  an  early  age,  it  would  be 
better  that,  till  the  very  moment  of  their  departure  for  India,  they 
should  remain  mii^led  with  the  other  youth  of  the  countr}*,  and 
should  thus  acquire  British  feelings  and  British  habits.  The  whole 
force  of  this  objection  seems  to  lie  in  the  use  of  that  picturesque 
term  caste.  It  is  indeed  amazing  to  observe  with  what  effect  a 
strong  word  m^y  sometimes  be  employed  in  helping  out  a  weak 
argument.  The  idea  of  a  caste  of  writers  strikes  the  mind  with  a 
vague  apprehension  of  something  very  strange,  very  formidable, 
and  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided :  and  yet,  on  cooler 
reflection,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  discover  the  propriety  of  the  ei- 
pression  as  applied  to  an  institution,  which  should  collect  a  great 
number  of  young  persons  of  various  births  apd  education,  and 
from  various  quarters, — which  should  so  collect  them  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  no  earlier, — which  should  detain  them  only  two  or 
three  years, — and  which  should  instruct  them  in  the  same  branches 
of  European  knowledge  as  are  taught  in  other  British  seminaries, 
and  in  more  of  those  branches  than  any  one  other  British  seminary 
combines.  In  fact,  the  European  part  of  the  education  which  such 
a  seminary  would  afford,  would  be  peculiar  only  in  this,  that  it 
would  be  peculiarly  general;  and  as  to  the  Oriental  studies  of  the 
place,  he  who  supposes  that  a  society  otherwise  of  British  feelings 
and  habits,  could  be  converted  into  an  Indian  caste  by  a  slight  in- 
itiation into  one  or  two  foreign  languages,  must  have  a  singular  idea 
indeed  of  British  feelings  and  British  habits ! 

The  topics  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  have  detained  us 
much  beyond  our  purpose.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  they 
embrace  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  subject,  so  far  as  respects 
principles.     What  next  becomes  necessary  is^  that  we  take  a  view 

of 
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of  the  ColIe|;e  established  by  the  Coaipany  at  Hertford ;  and 
we  shaJl  not  attempt  in  ihu  way  of  a  continued  historical  deduc- 
tion, but  rather  in  thai  of  avnoji^is ;  briefly  tlescribing,  ii)  llie  first 
place,  ilie  nature  of  the  institution,  and  then  the  results  it  has 
mails  been  found  to  produce,  nut  wiUioui  some  iiutico  of  the 
cent  comrnversy  respecting  it. 

The  India  College  was  established  in  the  year  1805,  and  placed 
under  the  managenient  of  a  Principal  and  a  certain  number  of 
professors.  For  sooie  time  it  subMsted  only  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
Cuinp;iuy  ;  but  was  at  length  fornially  recognized  by  the  legisUture, 
in  the  ucl  of  the  ^3d  Geo.  lU.  c.  151^,  whirfa  provides  that  no 
persciti  !ihall  be  sent  as  a  writer  to  any  of  the  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bomljay.  who  has  not  pasned  four  terms  (two  >ears) 
»  the  College;  our  even  then,  unti;ss  he  produces  a  certificate  of 
his  good  cuuduct  nnder  tlie  hands  of  the  collegiate  authorities. 
By  die  statutes  of  the  College,  [which  the  act  makes  binding,  if 
paaaed  by  the  Directois  with  the  approbation  of  the  Hourd  uf  Con- 
tron),)  it  is  further  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  nominated  to 
tW  College  as  a  student  until  he  has  completed  his  si\teenth  year; 
that  every  candidate  for  udniiiisioa  shall  produce  a  testimonial  fioui 
liis  Bcboolmaster,  and  shall  puss  an  examination  before  the  Prin- 
cipal and  Professors,  in  GretL  Latin,  and  urithmctir ; — that,  on 
leannj  the  college,  the  student  shall  be  classed  by  the  cullege- 
■odiorittes  in  the  order  of  their  merit  as  to  induslry,  prnHcieucy, 
Utd  general  good  behaviour,  and  shall  rank  in  the  service  accord^ 
nglyi  and  that  no  student  shidl  he  allowed  to  proceed  lo  India, 
mat  he  is  able  to  pass  a  certain  prescribed  test  in  Oriental  lil&^ 
ntyre.  The  suui  to  be  annually  paid  by  each  student  is  one  hun- 
zted guineas. 

e  lectures  of  the  different  professors  embrace,  in  iheir  sub- 
j  the  subjects  of  cla>5ical    literature,  of  the  Uriental  Ian- 
ei,  of  (he  elements  of  niutheniatic!>  and  natural  philosophy,  uf 
Evidences  and  principles  of  religion,  of  the  laws  of  England, 
{eneral  hbtory,  and  of  p[>lilical  economy.     At  the  end  of  every 
n,  the  students  undergo  a  very  strict  examination.    Tlie  trial 
I  shove  a  fortnight,-   when  separate  lists  or  classifications  of 
i  made,  arranging  them  according  lo  their  proficiency  in 
ral  departments  in  which  thev  have  been  examined  ;  and 
I,  prizes  uf  bool(£,  and  honoraty  distinctions,  aie  awarded  to 
who  are  at  the  head  of  any  one  dcpurtmeiit,  or  as  high  us 
a>nd,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  in  two,  three,  four,  or  five  dcparl- 

h  appears  lobe  the  general  nature  of  this  establishment;  and, 

nvirt  excluiiing  the  possibility  of  snialkr  ohjectiotis  lo  it,  (whicli, 

eti,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  making,)  we  should 

1  4  certainly 
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certamly  saj  that,  in  point  of  system,  it  seemi  xcty  veil  calculated 
for  the  accompiishmeiit  of  the  great  purposes,  with  a  view  to  w-hich 
k  was  founded.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  waa 
likelj  to  fiilfii  those  purposes  in  point  of  fact,  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  some  less  observable  peculiarities  in  its  geinus  and  constito* 
tion,  or,  at  least,  in  the  incidents  by  which  it  was  originally  attended, 
and  in  the  actual  position  which  it  was  designed  to  occupy. 

There  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
India  College  began  its  career,  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  very  fa- 
vourable. Public  seminaries  Imve  sometimes  been  endowed  by  the 
pietj  and  charity  of  private  individuals.     In  such  ca^es  they  usually 

Cosper  for  a  season ;  but,  on  the  death  of  the  founder,  it  too  often 
ppens  that  the  trust  devolves  on  less  able  or  less  zealous  mana* 
nrs,  and  the  glory  of  the  institution  may  be  said  to  pass  away« 
The  India  College,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  live  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  same  body  which  had  called  it  into  being  ;  and,  m 
there  was  no  rea!>»on  to  believe  that  tlie  considerations  which  had 
suggested  the  propriety  of  such  an  inslitution,  would  either  becoma 
ie»  tufgent  in  themselves,  or  be  less  justly  appreciated  by  its  pa- 
trons,  it  might  apparently  reckon  on  a  firm,  unfailing,  and  enli^l- 
ened  support.  Furtlier,  most  of  our  public  seminaries  were  founded 
in  the  early,  or  at  least  in  the  mic^file  periods  of  English  histoiy  ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  not  alwa\-8  exempt  from  the  lan- 
guor and  the  decay  incident  to  establishments  of  long  standing. 
They  were  also  founded  in  times  of  com|Mirative  ignorance  and  pre^ 
judice,  if  not  of  semi-barbarism  :  hence  their  systems  of  education 
are  occasionally  faulty ;  and,  even  when  these  are  corrected,  they 
cannot  entirely  shake  off  the  clogs  of  ancient  forms,  but  have  to 
run  the  race  of  improvement  in  shackles.  The  India  Collie  was 
differently  circumstanced.  It  arose  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual refinement  and  illumination  which  the  world  has  yet  wit- 
nessed ;  and,  in  forming  its  system,  might  be  expected  to  avail 
itself  of  all  the  resources  within  its  reach.  It  was  new;  and,  in 
reducing  its  system  into  practice,  might  be  expected  to  procecti 
with  all  that  freshness  and  vigour  which  novelty  never  fails  ta 
inspire. 

These,  certainly,  were  favourable  circumstances;  but  they  wers 
accompanied  by  others  of  a  less  auspicious  kind;  and  which, 
though  they  did  not  develope  themselves  immediately,  were  yet 
involved  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  in  the  very  or^in  of  the  institu- 
tion. Novelty,  indeed,  has  always  its  peculiar  diflSailties,  as  well 
as  its  peculiar  energies ;  but  the  India  College  was  not  merely  new 
as  an  individual ;  it  was,  in  some  respects,  new  even  as  a  species. 
A  seminary  which,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  path  of  its  own,  acts 
as  a  sort  of  satellite  to  a  great  empire, — a  seminary  inseparably 
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xlcd  witli  a  government,  and  that  a  government  of  a  vtrj 
pilar  ntructure, — a  seminary  placed  under  llie  immediate  con- 
J  of  liuiiu,-  wiioie  fritiudy  or  telatives  constitute  its  only  students, 
I  wminary  where  the  students  are  all  on  their  probation  for  ibe 
feutuocnt  of  permanent  appointments  of  great  value, — is  a  aemi- 
j  of  a  most  unusual  character.  Such  U  the  more  general  and 
>  uipect  of  the  case;  but  some  of  the  particular conaidera- 
I  which  thiH  broader  view  iucludea,  or  which  are  immediately 
MCtcd  with  it,  geem  to  deserve  a  <:loser  inspection. 
tBcTarc  the  rstublishinent  of  tlie  college,  the  appointment  of  a 
r  lo  India,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  -limpJe  and  summary 
ration.  The  appointment  might  be  conferred  on  a  boy  of  tif- 
and  ihe  following,  as  we  hud,  was  the  process  of  inaugura- 
Being  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  soma 
litiridaal  member  of  that  body,  the  young  candidate  presented  a 
peiiliou  to  the  Honourable  Court,  staling  that  he  had  been  edu- 
caieri  in  reading,  wi  iling,  and  accounts, — expressing  a  humble  hope, 
llierefore,  that  he  was  qualified  to  serve  l/ieir  hQiioan  in  tlie  capa- 
cilv  lo  which  he  aspired,— and  praying  to  be  appointed  accordingly. 
Xo  inquiry  ivas  made  of  the  petitioner  in  such  cases,  excepting 
wbethcr  llw  petition  he  had  presented  wereiuhisownhand-wrtlii^; 
ml,  i(  being  thus  taken  on  his  word  that  he  could  write,  and  under 
liii  band  that  lie  could  cipher,  he  was  without  any  fin  titer  exami- 
Dilion  pronounced  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  administrators 
of  [be  Indian  empire,  and  was  instantly  embarked  for  the  scene  of 
'laifilended  service;  where,  in  later  tintes  at  least,  he  no  sooncK 
idr  than  he  entered  ou  tlie  receipt  of  X400  a  year.  It  i: 
it  to  lie  denied  that  many  of  the  persons  so  tent  nuglit  havi 
A  a  good  education;  of  some,  theeducation  had  undoubtedly  1 
[celleni ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  waa  not  made  the  subject 
:ial  cognizance.  This  very  goodly  and  comfortable  order  of 
f  is  now  changed,  llic  young  writer  must  have  attained  tha 
if  MKtiMn  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  the  college;  and  \t» 
t  be  permitted  lo  enter  at  all,  unless  he  can  sustain  a  pre> 
8  examination.  He  must  have  passed  two  years  in  a  clow 
«  of  study  at  the  college  before  he  is  allowed  lo  embarlc  for 
:  Dixl  lie  will  not  he  allowed  to  embark  at  all,  unless  he  eif 
msrlf  to  it  by  good  conduct,  and  by  a  certain  measure  of 
f  proticiency.  Material  failure  in  these  respects,  or  any 
mudcmcanour,  exposes  him  to  the  total  loss  uf  his  appoint- 
Add  to  all  this,  he  must,  duriug  his  residence  at  the  college, 
e  ■luiiiul  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas.  Thus,  by  rjtaing  the 
lard-uge  uf  setting  out  for  India,  this  system  has  diminished  the 
_  ',  and,  tliereforc,  lowered  the  value  of  Indian  patronage ;  by 
^posing  two  years,  during  which  the  appointment  pays  nothing 

and 
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and  costs  i£210,  it  operates  doubly  as  a  tax  on  that  patronage;  bj 
exacting  qualifications  which  all  young  men  do  not  find  it  conve- 
nient to  attain,  it  renders  the  efficiency  of  that  patronage  precarious  ; 
and,  by  enjoining  a  regularity  of  deportment,  which  all  young  men 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  it  subjects  that  patronage  to 
be  completely  defeated  after  all. 

Hie  college  was  established  by  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
Directors  and  Proprietors;  that  is,  precisely  of  the  persons  most 
interested  in  the  disposal  of  the  patronage  in  question.     A  senti- 
ment of  public  spirit,  therefore,  overpowered,  in  this  instance,  the 
feelings  of  selfishness,  which  (from  what  has  been  seen)  would  have 
resisted  the  proposed  institution.     This  was  doubtless  the  cause  of 
the  acquiescence,  at  least  in  part ;  and,  iu  part,  it  may  fairly  be 
conjectured  that  the  privations  and  inconveniences  which  the  plan 
was  .about  to  impose  on  individuals,  were  not  then  distinctly  fore- 
seen.    No  sooner,  however,  did  die  machine  move,  than  its  weight 
began  to  be  felt.   The  acquisition  of  a  writership  was  now  found  to 
be  attended  with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.     It  is  not  in  human  oa- 
ture  to  love  restraint,  expense,  uncertainty,  or  mortification  of  any 
kind|  or  to  esteem  these  otherwise  than  as  things  to  be  shunned.   Yet, 
for  a  while,  the  grievance,  not  being  experienced  in  its  worst  forms, 
appears  to  have  been  thought  light;  but  when  the  course  of  time 
brought  into  operation  the  more  onerous  penalties  unavoidably  at- 
tached to  the  system, — when  it  became  apparent  that  appointments, 
esteemed  a  provision  for  life,  might  be  forfeited  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  parties  appointed, — when  it  was  seen  that  parents,  after 
having  long  flattered  themselves  that  their  children  were,  in  the 
worldly  phrase,  '  off  their  hands,'  might  find  it  necessary  to  receive 
back  the  inconvenient  burden,  lighter  only  by  the  loss  of  a  character; 
then  it  was  that  a  strong  feeling  of  interest  arose  against  the  insti- 
tution which  was  conceived  to  have  produced  these  ills.      Nor 
could  the  opposition  fail  to  spread ;  for  it  was  here  as  in  political 
society  at  large ;  the  active  animosity  which  the  severer  effects  of 
the  system  had  excited  in  a  few,  attracted  forth  and  made  promi- 
nent the  negative  discontents  which  its  more  ordinary  pressure  had 
generated  in  a  greater  number.    The  wish  now  began  to  be  en- 
tertained in  some  quarters  that  the  college  had  never  existed ;  that 
the  worthy  Directors  had  been  quiet  with  their  theoretical  im- 
provements ;  that  things  had  remained  as  they  were ;  and,  from  this 
wish,  there  was  but  one  step  to  the  thought  that  these  troublesome 
innovations  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  that  the  good  old 
times  of  writing  and  ciphering  could  not  too  soon  be  restored. 

This  opinion,  though  by  no  means  general  among  the  Proprie- 
tors, as  the  event  has  proved,  and  though  held,  we  doubt  not,  in 
many  cases,  very  sincerely  and  with  the  most  honest  intention,  was 
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Scientl.v  common  ;ind  sufficiently  wrong,  to  produce  consider- 

le  nijury.     Tlie  prejudice  of  the  purents  communicated  itself  to 

ecbiidrcn.     A  student,  tn  whom  the  college  had  perpciiiMlly 

een  ivpresenled  as  aii  abuse  and  a  grievance,  or  even  one  who 

d  beard  ii  bubitually  spukun  of  in  the  language  of  coldness  and 

'  "     'iJCe,  was  little  likely  lo  repair  to  it  with  the  kind  and  do- 

lositioiig  indispensable  to  a  due  use  of  the  advantages  it  af- 

On  the  contrary,  he  would  naturally  regard  it  wilji  dislike 

d  disgust ;  ami  these  feelings  would  quickly  discover  themselves 

sn  inattention  to  hia  studies,  and  a  growing;  impatience  of  con- 

)aL     It  seems  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maltlius,  that  the  minds  of 

»  few  of  the  young  men  weie  tainted  with  this  sort  of  derivative 

:tion;    tint   other  causes  conspired  to  produce  the  same 

The  policy  of  parents  had,  in  some  instances,  destined 

itlia  fur  lndi:i,  who,  disliking  that  destination  themselves,  were 

Sitrr;  to  find  even  an  irregnlar  escape  from  the  threatened  evil  by 

uns  of  a  failure  at  the  college.     A  greater  number  indulged  the 

f  tliat  the  support  of  their  patrons  in  the  Direction  would  pro- 

'  (tct  tbem  against  the  forfeiture  of  tlieir  appointments,  whatever 

oRimcrs  they  might  commit  at  the  college,  and  whatever  penalties 

mighl  in  consequence  be  imposed  on  tliem  by  the  Principal  and 

Professors :  a  persuasion  inevitably  tending  to  promote  a  strong 

spirit  «f  idleness  und  disobedience. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  habits  of  insubordina- 
tion, Of  feelings  of  disrespect  for  auibority,  were  familiar  to  the 
leat  body  of  the  students.     On  the  contrary,  and  notwithstanding 
c  very  injurious  mtsrepresentations  which  have  been  circulated  on 
i>  subject,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  their  general  conduct 
1  been  studious,  orderly,  und  decorous,  in  no  common  degree. 
Jut,  talcing  them  in  the  mass,  there  wasjust  that  quantity  of  pre- 
liposition  to  the  evil  described,  which,  in  certain  positions  of  ex- 
~  meot,  and  under  the  wickedly-timed  instigation  of  two  or  three 
:hievoiis  persons,  might  be  roused    lo  unwarrantable  excesses, 
■odling  can  be  more  admirable  than  what  Adam  Smidi,  in  one  of 
■  momentary  but  striking  deviations  from  the  habitual  coldness  of 
I  statistical   philosophy,  commends  as    '  the  generosity  of  the 
eiter  part  of  youth.'     But  the  nature  of  that  generous  age  is  as 
"presaible  asitis  noble.    No  man  surely  can  have  been  conversant 
ih  juvenile  communities,  who  has  not  observed  that  they  are  a 
t  of  Athenian  populace,  susceptible  of  fleeting  impressions,  and 
responsive  to  the  intluences  of  incident  and  situation,  in  a  degree 
perfectly  surprizing. 

Frotn  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  this  seminary  was  more 
immediately  instituted,  it  is  naluro]  to  turn  our  eyes  on  those  under 
whose  prolBctioD  it  was  placed;  and  especially  on  its  acknowledged 

aaA, 
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mnd,  till  the  year  1813,  its  exclusive  patrons,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. In  establishing  the  college,  the  Directors  afforded  such 
m  proof  of  enlarged  and  statesnaan-like  views  as  eminently  became 
their  station,  and  justified  their  pretensions  to  the  national  confi- 
dence. What  they  thus  created,  it  was  of  course  presumable  that 
they  intended  to  preserve;  nor  could  it  be  supposed  that  they  were 
iiicomp4*tent  to  the  task,  or  that  the  edifice  could  not  be  kept  io 
repair  by  the  same  hands  by  which  it  had  been  erected.  It  does 
not,  however,  convey  the  remotest  reflectiou  on  tlac  Directors  to 
observe,  that  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  undertaking,  difficulties 
were  found  to  occur,  and  indeed  seem  to  have  been  scarcelv  avoid- 
mble,  which,  at  die  outset,  had  not  been  contemplated.  The  Di- 
rectors, it  must  be  remembered,  (and  we  believe  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  primary  functions,  this  is  generally  thought  one  of  the 
specific  excellences  of  their  constitution,)  are  a  body  popularly 
chosen,  and,  therefore,  variously  composed.  They  are  distinguisbed 
by  considerable  diversities  of  tempers,  talents,  habits,  and  opinions. 
What  pleases  one,  may  displease  another  of  equally  good  inten* 
tioiis.  What  pleases  both  as  to  the  end,  may  displease  one  as  to 
ibe  means.  However  highly  we  may  rate  the  general  steadinen, 
energy,  and  efficiency,  of  such  a  cabiuet,  yet,  amidst  the  chances 
and  changes  of  events,  we  cannot  but  suppose  it  subject  to  occa- 
sional fluctuations  of  counsel,  even  if  it  always  consisted  of  tbe 
same  members,  and  were  under  the  same  presidents.  This  sup- 
position, then,  must  be  still  more  natural  in  the  case  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  annually  renew  a  part  of  their  number,  so  as  to 
make  a  complete  rotation  in  four  years,  and  who  change  tlieir  pre- 
siding authorities  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties,  as  forming  a  consti- 
tuent and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  govemnieut  of  British  In- 
dia, the  Directors  are  allowed,  for  many  past  years,  to  have  acted, 
on  the  whole,  both  ably  and  successfully.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  occasional  inconsistences,  arising  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  the  broad  and  grand  restUts  have  been 
good.  Discordant  notes  may  at  times  have  been  heard;  but, 
altogether,  their  counsels,  like  sounds  that  mingle  by  distance, 
have  produced  in  the  East  the  effect  of  a  blended  and  con- 
spiring harmony.  The  Court,  however,  found  itself  invested  with 
a  new  office,  when  from  the  government  of  provinces  and  kingdoms, 
it  was  called  to  the  management  of  a  place  of  education.  Qtiestions 
now  arose  about  systems  of  instruction,  and  systems  of  discipline, 
— questions,  with  which  men  formed  chiefly  in  the  field  of  active 
life,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  very  familiar,  and  respecting 
which  the  different  iudividuals  of  tbe  court  could  not,  probably, 
always  have  principles  in  common.    It  was  impossible  in  such  a 

case. 
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cusr,  but  thai  the  proceedings  of  itic  aggregate  sliould  ocuasionallj 
be  a  little  iiitcertniii.  But,  to  rear  an  infant  esliiblislnnent  like  the 
college,  requires  so  uniform  a  misture  of  caution,  firmneN,  and  de- 
liL-acy,  tliat  even  a  tin|;le  instunce,  antl  even  a  slight  degree,  of  iu- 
drrision  or  inconstnncy  may  sometimes  prove  seriously  delrimenia). 
Far  from  needing  a  smaller  portion  of  address  than  the  conduct  of 
a  tlaie,  the  truth  is  that  it  may  often  need  a  greater.  Vac^Ulioiis 
of  counsel,  which  would  be  nothing  when  measured  on  the  scale  of 
D  great  empire,  may  be  fatal  to  n  colkge;  as  the  billows  of  the 
ocean  overwhelm  the  small  buck,  ^thile  the  imperial  ship  over- rides 
(hem  in  triumph 

In  (he  original  constitution  of  ihc  college,  there  was  one  pecu- 
Inrily,  uhich,  ihotigh  not  absolutely  unavoidable,  was  a  very  no- 
taral  one,  and  which  is  highly  deserving  of  mention.     According  lo 
tiial  constitution,  the  power  of  expulsion,  the  last  penalty  of  col- 
legiate law,  was  not  conferred  on  tlie  collegiate  authorities ;  but, 
in  all  cases  of  heavy  delinquency,  those  authorities  were  enjoined  to 
report  (o  a  standmg  committee  of  the  Directors,  called  the  Com- 
null«e  of  College,  and  lo  await  their  decision.     Nothing,  certainly, 
^^■wlil  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Directors  should  anxiously  re- 
^^Kn,  in  their  own  hands,  the  dispensation  of  a  punishment,  involving 
^^Bv  loss  of  an  honourable  provision  for  life  to  those  whom  they  had 
^^■nmniied,  perhaps  to  their  personal  friends,  retatious,  or  even 
^^Khiren.     But  the  arrangement  was  not  very  fortunate.     It  wholly 
^^Becladed  that  prompt  and  instant  recoil  of  penal  justice,  whiclC 
^^P  extreme  emergencies,  is  of  the  lost  moment  to  the  peace  of 
•ociety.      It   adjourned   questions,  which  would  far   better  have 
been    decided  by  observers  constantly  on  the  spot,  to  a  tribuna! 
at  a  distance,  a  tribunal  ithich  had  every  thing  to  learn,  and  to 
II  by  mean*  of  elaborate  researches,  and  the  reports  of  third 
It  placed  the  professors,  whose  task,  in  the  conduct  of 
uiMilution  uf  so  )iet:uliar  a  character,  was,  at  all  events,  suflici- 
difHciilt,  in  a  situation  of  additional  and  most  uncalled-for 
iment; — putting  (Afm,  in  fact,  as  well  as  their  offending 
nix,  on  their  trial,   in  every  strong  case  ;  and  impairing  ibeir 
juence  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  in  gencrjl ;   for  no  coiitri- 
will  ensure  uudeviating  reverence  to  a  government  without 
arms.     These  were  the   certain  effects  of  tlie  measure,  even  a»- 
turning  that  the  decisions  of  the  ultimate  tribunal  should  always  be 
marked  by  n  stem  impartiality.     But,  when  it  is  considered  how 
deeply  and  paitirully  tlie  Directors  might  themselves  be  interested 
in  the  puinla  submitted  to  their  determination,  it  will  be  perceived 
lh»t,  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  the  directorial  body  was  the  DMit 
{■■rdty  treated  by  the  arrangement  in  question.     They  were  to  fld- 
jodieale  caaes  vitally  affecting  the  interests,  the  character,  the  pro- 
spects, 
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spects,  of  their  own  cotinexious,  their  own  relatives,  their  own  off- 
spring. On  inoftt  of  these  occasions,  they  might  act  firmly ;  in 
point  of  fact,  we  happen  to  know  that  highly  honourable  examples 
of  firmness  occurred ;  but  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expect  this 
always.  Where  such  claims  and  demands  are  set  in  conflict,  it 
must  be  a  steady  hand  indeed,  which  can  hold  the  scales  without 
trembling. 

Such  is  the  best  sketch  we  are  able  to  give  of  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities in  the  nature  of  the  India  College  and  in  the  incidents  that 
attended  the  formation  and  were  likely  to  influence  the  fate  of  that 
institution.  The  account  has  been  collected,  not  without  consider- 
able pains,  from  what  we  deemed  authentic  sources,  under  an  im- 
pression that  a  real  knowledge  of  circumstances  like  these  was 
indispensably  requisite  to  a  due  examination  of  the  question  under 
review. 

All,  however,  was  not  so  unpropitious  in  the  outset  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  nor,  in  adverting  to  the  peculiar  diflicultics  by  which  it  was 
opposed,  must  we  forget  what  has  already  been  intimated,  that 
It  bad  also  its  peculiar  advantages.  These  consisted,  not  merely 
in  its  exemption  from  the  incumbrance  of  those  antiquated  forms 
and  methods  which  oppress  older  institutions  of  the  same  kind 
in  their  attempts  to  keep  pace  with  modern  improvement, — nor 
in  the  benefit  of  learning  from  the  example,  and  profiting  by  the 
experience,  of  its  numerous  predecessors, — but  in  the  use  actti- 
ally  made  of  these  opportunities.  It  was  supplied  with  very  able 
professors;  with  an  excellent  course  of  study;  with  a  very  well 
devised  system  of  lectures  and  examinations;  and  with  very  effec- 
tive rules  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  ordinary  cases.  This 
assemblage  of  means  has  not  been  thrown  away.  All  competent 
testimonies  agree  that  the  literary  proficiency  of  the  students  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  very  eminent.  We  do  not  make  this  statement 
lightly  or  without  much  examination;  but,  even  were  there  no  other 
nuthorities  on  the  subject,  we  should  not  know  how  to  withhold 
•credence  from  the  plain,  explicit,  and  deliberate  assertions  of  Mn 
Malthus,  speaking  not  only  in  his  own  name  but  in  that  of  his 
brother  professors.  From  a  belief  that  the  book  is  very  widely 
known,  we  have  hitherto  spared  citation;  but  shall  now  make  room 
for  a  single  extract. 

'  These  means  of  exciting  emulation  and  industry  have  been  attended 
with  great  success.  Though  there  are  some,  unquestionably,  on  whom 
motives  of  this  kind  will  not,  or  cannot,  operate,  and  with  whom,  there- 
fore, little  can  be  done ;  yet,  a  more  than  usual  proportion  seem  to  be 
animated  by  a  strong  desire,  accompanied  by  corresponding  efforts,  to 
anake  a  progress  in  the  various  studies  proposed  to  them. 

*  Thoffo  who  have  come  tocoUege  tolerably  good  scholars  have  often, 
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i;  (h«ir  slay  of  lu-o  yoan,  made  &iich  ailvancn  in  the  classit?al  de- 
nnteni  as  would  have  done  [hem  great  credit  if  tliey  hod  devoted  to 
n  part  of  their  time;  while  the  coiilempurary  honours  which 
y  h«vti  iibtained  ii)  alhcr  itepartments  have  auilicicntly  proved  that 
I  alleiiliDii  was  nut  contined  lo  one  liiudy;  and  miiny,  who  bud 
e  from  public  and  private  schools  at  sixteen  with  such  low  classi- 
iJ  fttlaininciit<>  as  apiiearcd  la  indicate  a  want  either  of  capacity  or 
e  siieiTti  by  their  subsequent  progress,  even  in  the  claB- 
Cal  Heuarinieiit,  hihI  siill  more  by  their  dislinjiiiished  exertions  in 
itien,  that  B  new  field  and  new  stimulants  had  wrought  a  must  bene- 
firinl  change  in  iheir  feelings  and  habits,  and  bad  awakened  energies  of 
which  they  were  before  scarcely  conscious. 

'There  are  lour  or  live  of  the  Professors  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Unifcnnty  examinations,  who  can  lake  upon  themselves  to  alSnn  that 
'  y  have  never  wirne^sed  a  greater  proportion  of  variousiitnd  succeiisrul 
ttertiao  in  the  counie  ofthcir  academical  experience  limn  has  appeared 
Utome  of  the  examinations  at  the  East  India  College.'— pji.  49,  50. 

r  Amnng  the  branches  of  simly,  however,  that  are  cultivated  at 
flford,  there  is  one,  the  successful  pruseculion  of  which  is  esta- 
Aed  by  evidence  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  will  be  remembered 
tm\  ihe  College  of  Calcutta  sitll  subsists  as  a  seminary  for  oriental 
literainre;  in  fact,  all  the  writers  destined  for  Bengal  pass  througii 
ibi*  College  and  complete  there  the  orienlat  studies  they  liavecom- 
-jneoced  at  Hertford.  The  question  then  may  fairly  be  asked,  what 
HMbcl,  generally  speaking,  have  Ihe  oriental  studies  at  Hertford  pro- 
^^■Ued  on  tbe  oriental  studies  at  Calcutta:  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
^^nm,  Mr.  Malthus,  we  perceive,  lays  no  stress  on  the  fact  that  some 
rf the  Hertfoid  viudenls  have,  on  their  arrival  at  CalcutU,  under- 
gone examinations  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  even  in  three  or 
four  of  them,  with  the  most  brdhsnt  success.  His  good  sense  and 
Mndour  shewed  him  that  these  were  single  cases;  valuable  indeed 
■■illustrating  the  cupabitUits  of  the  system  at  Hertford,  but  by  no 
means  safe  as  testa  of  its  ordinary  operation.  His  reliance,  there- 
ferr,  19  exclusively  placed  on  the  effect  which  the  College  in  Eng- 
liod  has  produced  in  abridging  the  iivertige  lenn  of  residence  at 
llie  Calcutta  College;  and,  from  authentic  document!!,  he  clearly 
prnveA  that  this  average  abridgment  has  been  very  considerable, 
reducing  the  period,  in  fact,  fioin  about  three  years  lo  about  one. 
Occupied  indeed  as  the  students  are  at  the  English  College  willi 
the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  several  branches  of  European  learning 
and  science,  and  compelled  as  they  are  to  accomplish  their  whole 
course  within  the  short  rompass  of  two  years,  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  expert  ihat  their  acquirements  in  the  oriental  languages 
^ould,  for  the  most  part,  be  cotniderable,  or,  with  reference  to  the 
extent  and  difficulty  of  those  languages,  should  even  reach  medio- 
My-    W«  hesitate  out  to  say  that,  iu  the  sense  described,  they 

ought 
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omfhi  BoC  to  reach  this  limit.  Tbej  sbooM,  as  was  obsenred  in  an 
carij  part  of  these  observatioas,  be  purelj  nidimental.  Oriental 
iitoalnre,  at  anr  seminary  eslablisbed  for  the  Company's  servants 
■i  EiigbnJ,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  appendage,  though  an 
importaal  one,  than  as  a  principal,  and  should  be  pursued  in  care- 
fnl  snbKrrience  to  those  European  studies  which  constitute  the 
proper  and  primary  business  of  such  a  place.  In  this  view  we 
cannot  help  unequivocally  disapproving  of  what  has  been  establbhed 
at  the  present  CoU^^  under  the  name  of  the  Oriental  Test,  tliough 
it  appears  to  have  been  of^inally  suggested  by  Mr.  Malthus  him- 
self. As  an  indispensable  condition  of  leave  to  proceed  to  India, 
the  stadents  are  letfuiied  to  attain  a  certain  given  d^ree  of  profi- 
ciency in  oriental  learning,  and  in  this  alone.  But  let  there  be  a 
general  test,  or  none  at  all.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  particular 
branch  of  study  should  thus  be  promoted  in  preference  to  the  rest ; 
and  if  one  must  be  preferred,  there  are  good  reasons  why  that  one 
abonid  not  be  oriental  literature.  The  truth  is,  that  oriental  lite- 
ratnre  has  already  sufficient  encouragement, — from  the  prospect  of 
the  (fistinctioBs  conferred  on  it  in  die  College  at  Calcutta ;  and  this 
is  precisely  the  argument  against  distii^nishiog  it  by  peculiar  ho- 
nonrs  in  the  Coll^  at  Hertford. 

On  die  whole,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  semi- 
nary of  general  literature,  this  Institution  has  succeeded  in  a  very 
considerable  d^ree.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  more  impor- 
Imk  point  remains  behind,  and  diat  die  Uteiaiy  prosperity  of  the 
society  wonU  be  of  little  avail,  if  unaccompanied  by  success  of  a 
higher  species.  Considering  it,  indeed,  as  the  peculiar  aim  of  the 
India  College  to  form  3routii  to  habits  of  eariy  seUf-controui,  the 
moral  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  students  becomes  a  more  than 
vsnally  interesting  subject  of  invest^tion.  Has  the  experiment 
answered  as  well  in  this  department  as  in  that  of  letters  ?  Or  have 
accomplishments  purely  intellectual  been  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  those  nobler  cjnalifications  which  are  beyond  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge? 

This  mode,  however,  of  stating  the  question,  implies  an  opposi- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  has  seldom  any  existence :  for  moral  excel- 
lence is  not  so  radically  distinct  from  literary  proficiency  as  by 
some  persons  it  may  be  esteemed.  The  youth  who  is  industrious 
in  the  pursuit  of  inteliectuat  accomplishments,  and  particularly  of 
dmt  class  of  them  spedfically  denominated  leamimg^  afibrds  a  fair 
presumption  that  he  has  not  been  altocedier  negli^nt  of  the  still 
highu  attainment  of  moral  culture.  It  b  the  very  argument  used 
by  the  greatest  of  advocates;  '  Scitote,  Judioes,  ens  cupiditates  qnss 
ob|iciuntnr  Cselio,  atque  hiec  studia  de  quibns  disputo,  non  fudlk 
bomine  csK  posse/  The  onttor,  indodi,  lus  very  pro- 
perly 
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perly  shaped  his  language  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  scope  Tor 
iceptiotu;  for,  after  all,  we  must  oot  miistukc  Uie  Muses  for  the 
Irtues,  nor  suppose,  with  some  philosophers  of  name,  that  there  is 
-  fair  line  of  demarcation  between  the  moral  and  the  iulellectiial 
_  Yet  in  cases  which  respect  not  an  individual  but  a  soci- 

e^,  the  chances  of  exception  become  insignificant,  and  the  general 
nue  may  be  assumed  to  prevail.  Diligence  is  itself  a  very  elTicient 
guardian  of  morals.  Wliere  the  time  of  a  youth  la  altogether  filled 
up  witli  useful  or  innocent  pursuits,  thoiie  evil  thoughts  whicli  arc 
ever  the  precursors  of  evil  deeds  cannot  easily  obtain  udmitlaiice ; 
and.  if  even  employments  simply  manual  tend  to  prevent  such  in- 
trusion, much  more  that  studious  and  secluded  activity  of  tlie  facul- 
ties which  is  to  taste  what  contemplation  is  to  virtue.  Indepen- 
»'dently,  indeed,  of  the  mental  occupation  they  afford,  the  pursuits 
«f  learning,  where  they  are  at  all  properly  directed,  have  a  character 
of  purity,  gentleness,  and  elevation,  which  may  at  least  be  pro- 
nounced not  far  from  morality.  Leaving  untouched  the  springs  of 
6erce  passion,  and  those  of  sordid  interest,  they  solicit  and  keep  in 
play  those  milder  emotions  which  are  nearly  allied  to  our  hest 
affections.  They  waft  us  into  other  times  and  strange  lands;  con- 
nscting  us,  by  a  sad  but  exalting  relationship,  with  the  great  events 
and  great  minds  which  have  passed  away.  They  at  once  cherish 
and  controul  the  imagination  hy  leading  it  over  an  unbounded  range 
of  the  noblest  scenes,  in  the  overawing  company  of  departed  wis- 
dom and  genius.  They  dignify  the  maxims  of  reason  by  detaching 
dwni  from  the  localities  of  present  associations;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  them  a  character  of  touching  force  and  affecting  solem- 
nily  by  mingling  them  with  the  memory  of  consecrated  and  impe- 
rishatje  names.  It  is  apparently  by  these  means  that  liberal  learn- 
ing ministers  to  the  moral  temperament  of  llie  suul ;  but  if  the 
reason  be  doubtful  the  fact  at  least  is  certain  :  there  undoubtedly 
is  something  in  an  atmosphere  breathing  of  dihgeiice,  and  redolent 
(if  the  expression  may  he  used)  of  classical  delights,  which  vice  and 
diuipation  tind  it  hard  to  encounter;  as  the  evil  };emi,  in  the  beaii- 
tit'iil  mythology  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  said  to  be  driven  away 
.         bj  tile  influence  of  sweet  odours, 

Mr.  Malthus,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  commenting  on  the 
mere  diough  vague  accusations  circulated  of  late  against  the 
iDOnU  of  the  College,  in  a  very  solemn  and  delibeiate  manner  de- 
doeslbem  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  He  explicitly  affirms  that 
itw  MudenU  of  the  East  India  College  are  rather  remarkably  free 
iW  Otherwise  from  the  vices  too  often  found  in  large  srininaries  of 
.^oWfa;  and  that  they  may  very  advantageously  be  compared,  in 
itli)  respect,  not  only  with  the  undergraduates  at  our  Universities, 
Iwi  with  the  higher  boys  at  the  very  strictest  of  our  public  schools. 
^0(.  XVII.  NO.  xxxiii.  K  At 
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At  die  same  time  be  challenges  those  who  may  think  proper  to 
assert  the  contrary  for  the  proofs  of  their  assertions;  and  in  air 
especial  manner  calls  on  the  persons  who  have  anonymously  assailed 
the  College  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints,  either  to  dis- 
tontinOe  their  attacks  or  to  reveal  their  names.  So  open,  so  directy 
and  in  its  terms  so  satisfactory  a  declaration,  from  one  whose  op- 
portunities of  knowledge  are  unquestionable,  we  should  at  all 
events  have  regarded  as  cntided  to  grave  consideration;  but  whei» 
we  find  that  subsequently  to  this  calm  bnt  not  therefore  less  abso- 
lute or  less  bitter  defiance,  no  proofs  have  been  produced,  no  names 
revealed,  and  that  the  accusation  has  not  been  repeated,  we  are 
irresistibly  compelled  to  draw  a  conclusion  so  obvious  that  it  need 
not  be  particularly  stated. 

Not  content,  however,  with  a  denial  which,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  must  be  considered  as  carrying  with  it  a 
very  high  degree  of  weight  and  authority,  the  author  supports  his 
declarations  by  some  testimonies  of  a  remarkable  kind.     It  being 
the  main  object  of  the  moral  instruction  and  discipKne  at  the  India 
College  to  prepare  the  young  men  for  the  scene  of  their  public  life 
in  the  east,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  actoal  cha- 
racter and  deportment  of  the  generality  of  them  after  their  arrival 
in  the  east,  provided  these  can  be  ascertained,  must  furnish  the  best 
criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  education  which  they  have  previ-^ 
ously  undergone.     This  is,  in  fact,  to  trace  the  grand  experiment 
in  its  results,  to  subject  hope  and  conjecture  to  the  test  of  practice. 
On  the  authority,  however,  of  the  most  competent  judges  on  the 
subject  in  India, — an  authority  also  not  lightly  hazarded  in  private 
or  careless  communications, — nor  from  an  unwise   facility  con- 
ceded to  importunate  solicitation, — nor  equivocally  committed  in 
expressions  of  doubtful  import, — but  explicitly,  deliberately,  and 
gratuitolisly  pledged  in  documents  of  the  most  public  and  solemn 
nature, — it  appears  that  the  students  sent  out  from  the  College  at 
Hertford  have,  during  the  dangerous  noviciate  of  the  first  few  years 
in  India,  become  characterbtically  eminent  for  propriety  and  rec- 
titude of  conduct;  and  even  that  the  infusions  from  Hertford  have 
effected  a  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  moral  state  of  the 
junior  part  of  the  service.    *  The  official  reports  and  returns  of  our 
College  (says  Lord  Minto,  the  Governor  General  of  India,  in  his 
public  address  as  patron  and  visitor  of  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, in  the  year  1810)  will  shew  the  students  who  have  been  trans- 
lated from  Hertford  to  Fort  William  to  stand  honourably  distin- 
guished for  r^ular  attendance, — ^for  obedience  to  the  statutes  and 
discipline  of  the  Collie, — for  orderly  and  decorous  demeanour,— 
for  moderation  in  expense,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  their 
debt; — and,  in  a  word,  for  those  decencies  of  conduct  which  denote 
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ten  veil  boni,  and  characters  well  trained.'  Other  test i monies, 
:o[>iotis  and  direct,  but  to  the  same  purport,  are  added;  the 
(e&t  of  which  is  frnrn  Mr.  Edmonstoiie,  a  gentleniiin  high  in  the 
1  service  of  Bengal,  who  acted  as  Visitor  at  the  Public  Dispii- 
hion  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  ]«15,  »i  the  room  of 
1  Moira,  and  who,  in  remarking  on  the  improved  and  excellent 
kndiict  of  the  genemlity  of  the  >tii<)ents  ul  that  College,  makes  a 
r  allusion  to  the  estubltshmeni  at  Hertford  as  the  real  cause  of 
i  improvement. — We  may  observe  that  the  fact  of  the  improve- 
snt  atated  hy  \1r.  Edmonstoiie  ^^ou1d  alone  be  decisive  in  favour 
ihe  Englisli  education  of  the  young  men  to  whose  virtues  he 
(  ao  honourable  an  attestation,  even  had  he  forborne  all  alhi- 
1  to  the  cause. 

I  point  of  discipline,  meantime,   the  Hertford   College    has 
eii  less  prosperous.     Tlie  spirit  of  insubordination,  indeed,  as  it 
t  in  too  great  a  degree  esisted,  so  has  it  in  a  much  greater  degree 
«ii  imputed:   De  magHh  mojora  loquutitiir.     Mr.  MalUuis  as- 
s  us,   what  without  any  such  assurance  would  be  sulticiently 
idible  from  the  success  of  the  inslilulion  in  other  respects,  that 
the  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  have  heeii  altogether  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  urdiniiry  demeanour  of  the  students  has  fur- 
wshed  a  remarkable  Bt>ectacle  of  order,  decorum,  and  diligence. 
t  four  or  five  unpleasant  instances  of  tmnult  appear  to  have  oc- 
;  two  of  them,  we  believe,  distinguished  by  considerable 
blence;  and,  tailing  all  these  occasions  together,  there  have  been 
died  about  seventeen  students,  five  of  whom   were  afterward* 

f  It  is  apparently  a  little  strange  that  occurrences  like  these  should 
__e  dragged  into  discussion  before  the  world.  Repeated  instances 
flf  violent  disturbance  have  taken  place  in  some  of  our  public 
Khoola;  and,  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  delinquents  vho  fiave  suf- 
fered on  such  occasions,  Mr.  Mallhns  relales  the  case  of  a  single 
rebellion  at  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  seminaries,  in 
which  alone  a  greater  number  of  students  was  expelled  than  has 
been  similarly  punished  at  the  India  College  duiiug  Ihe  whole  ten 
years  of  its  existence.  But,  if  there  beany  institution  in  which  the 
occurrence  of  such  events  might  be  thought  more  than  ordinarily 
entitled  to  pass  without  notice,  it  would  be  an  institution  which  has 
not  yet  been  confirmed  by  time  and  matured  by  experience,  and 
the  management  of  which  therefore  may  be  supposed  open  to  un- 
foreseen embarrassments;  still  more,  if  it  be  one  which  the  most 
iuperficial  observer  must  perceive  to  he  necessarily  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar nature,  and  subject  to  very  peculiar  incidents. 

Ives,  the  observations  we  have  already  offered  on  the 

lie  circumstances  of  this  infititution  at  its  Srst  outset, 
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appear  so  completely  to  provide  for  a  certain  measure  of  difficultj 
ftnd  inconvenience  in  its  subsequent  progress,  that  we  should  have 
been  well  content  to  leave  the  subject  on  that  general  ground,  ra- 
ther than  enter  on  minute  and  invidious  investigations.  Yet,  the 
discussion  having  been  raised,  and  reflection^  having  been  cast  oa 
the  immediate  conductors  of  the  institution,  we  feel  that  Mn 
Malthus,  in  the  name  of  the  professors,  has  some  right  to  make 
his  own  statement  on  the  points  in  issue.  We  shall  therefore  exhibit 
ao  much  of  his  representations  as  our  space  will  allow.  After 
mentioning  that  the  power  of  expulsion  had  not  originally  beeu 
conceded  to  tlie  collegiate  authorities,  he  proceeds — 

'  It  roust  be  obvious  that  nu  steady  system  of  discipline  could  be  main- 
tained while  the  Principal  and  Professors  were,  on  every  important 
occasion,  to  appeal  with  uncertain  effect  to  another  body,  where  the 
student  hoped  that  his  personal  interest  would  prevent  any  serious  in- 
convenience. Yet  this  continued  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  college 
for  a  period  of  six  years,  during  which  there  were  three  considerable 
disturbances.  On  these  occasions,  of  course,  the  Directors  were  called 
tn;  and  although  the  more  enlightened  and  disinterested  portion  of 
them,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  an  improved  education  for  their  servants 
in  India,  were,  unquestionably,  disposed  to  do  every  thing  that  was 
proper  to  support  the  discipline;  yet,  the  proceedings  respecting  the 
college  were  marked  by  an  extraordinary  want  of  energy,  promptness, 
and  decision,  and  indicated  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  dUturbing 
effects  of  private  and  contending  interests.  On  occasion  of  the  last  of 
these  disturbances  in  particular  (that  of  1812),  the  management  of 
which  the  Court  took  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  they  detained  a 
large  body  of  students  in  town  for  above  a  month ;  and  after  entering 
into  the  most  minute  details,  and  subjecting  all  the  parties  to  repeated 
examinations  at  the  India* house,  came  to  no  final  decision.  The  case 
was  then  referred  back  again  to  the  College  Council,  who  were  desired 
to  select  for  expulsion  a  certain  number  of  those  concerned,  who  should 
appear  to  them  to  have  been  the  most  deeply  engaged  as  ringleaders, 
and  the  least  entitled  to  a  mitigation  of  sentence  on  the  score  of  cha- 
racter. When  this  was  done,  and  a  sentence  of  expulsion  passed  in 
consequence  on  five  students,  a  subsequent  Vote  of  the  Court  restored 
them  all  to  the  service,  and  they  were  sent  out  to  India  without  even 
completing  the  usual  period  of  residence  at  the  college ! ! ! 

'  If  we  consider  the  real  difficulties  belonging  to  such  an  institution, 
in  conjunction  with  the  uncertain  and  inefficient  system  of  government 
above  described,  and  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  college,  there  has  been  a  large  party  connected 
with  India  entirely  hostile  to  it,  the  gradual  rise  and  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  college  will  appear  to  be  vastly  more  na- 
tural and  probable  than  a  contrary  spirit.' — pp.  71 — 73. 

*  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  East- 
India  college  have  been  legally  invested  with  those  powers  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  discipline  which  are  found  necessary  in  great  schools 
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tod  Ibe  Univenilies,  and  which  ought  therefore  unquestionably  lo  have 
been  given  [o  ihem  at  the  commpncement  o(  the  iiisiitmion.  They  are 
railed  upon  to  correct  anil  reciJIy  a  9y&Iem  of  government  which  it  Is  at 
length  acknowledged  ha:  been  fssenlially  detective  for  many  yean; 
I,  slrnnge  to  say  !  an  inference  seems  to  be  drawn  against  the  whole 
Otablisbrocnt  because  it  is  not  already  completed  !' — p.  73. 

If  in  these  extracts  a  slight  deviation  be  perceived  from'  the  ha- 
bitual calmness  which  so  remarkably  characterizes  the  judicious 
writer,  yel  respect  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  men  who,  having  per- 
severed in  a  course  of  painful  duty,  unshaken  by  difKciiliy  and  un- 
moved by  solicitation,  find  themselves  publicly  and  violeiuly  tra- 
duceil  as  the  authors  of  those  very  cviU  which  their  iindeviating 
ttrmnefls  has  prevented  from  proving  pemicioiis.  Such  certainly 
■eenis  to  have  been  the  case  of  Mr.  Malthus  and  his  associates. 
In  us,  of  course,  the  subject  excites  no  emolinns.  T)ie  improper 
restoration  of  the  five  students  who  had  been  expelled  is  precisely 
■och  Ml  occurrence  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  unavoid- 
able pecidiarities  which  wc  have  attempted  to  develope  in  the  ori- 
ginal iiulttutinn  of  the  College,  coupled  with  the  radical  and  iinfur- 
tiinate  mistake  of  withholding  plenary  powers  from  the  local 
authorities.  That  mistake,  it  appears  that  the  Directors  have,  with 
equal  judgment  and  liberality,  now  rectified;  and  though  this  im- 
,|m)ved  arrangement  could  not  produce  all  its  effect  instantaneously, 
•nd  though  the  difficulties  of  the  College  c.nuiot  as  yet  be  supposed 
)»ast,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
power  which  the  Directors  have  so  honourably  made  in  this  in- 
Vtsm^i  as  a  very  satisfactory  pledge  of  their  future  proceedings. 
.  IlM  tliem  only  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  truly  wi^e  and  liberal 
.concession ;  and  there  is  every  ground  fur  hope  that,  under  their 
,'pRlronage,  united  with  the  steadfast  protection  both  of  the  dislin- 
'guiahed  person  who  presides  over  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  of 
the  learned  prelate  who  has  been  appointed  the  Visitor  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  Institution  will  at  length  answer  all  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

On  the  whole  then  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex^ 
ceplions  we  have  ventured  freely  In  make,  our  general  opinion  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  this  establishment,  with  regard  both  to  its 
hading  objects  and  to  its  specific  constitution.  And  with  the  cx- 
preasion  of  thia  opinion  we  might  take  leave  of  the  subject,  did  we 
It  feel  it  necessary  to  make  one  remark  on  the  debates  which  this 
Question  has  excited  at  the  India  House.  It  will  nut  be  imagined 
Oiat  we  are  about  to  become  parties  in  those  debates;  especially 
*s  we  have  already  noticed  (though  we  are  sensible  how  imper- 
fectly) all  the  more  important  topics  which  the  question  comprises. 
With  regard  to  the  fact  of  so  strong  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  tha 
K  2  College 
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College  haviog  shewn  itself  among  a  part  of  the  Proprietors^  it 
may  not  appear  very  wonderful  after  what  has  already  been  stated 
respecting  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  that  institution  is  placed. 
Mo  reflection  is  here  intended  on  the  motives  either  of  the  leaders 
or  of  the  ostensible  participants  in  the  late  opposition ; — but,  when 
It  is  recollected  with  what  acrimony  the  press  bore  a  part  in  the 
attack, — when  it  is  remembered  that  moral  charges  of  the  most 
formidable  sound  were  brought  forward  in  the  public  papers, 
charges  which  were  at  least  said  to  have  been  originally  urged  in 
the  Court  of  Proprietors,  charges  so  confidently  stated  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  temporary  effect  on  the  public,  as  we 
must  acknowledge  they  did  on  us,  and  when  it  is  further  remem- 
bered that,  for  these  charges,  under  the  strongest  and  most  direct 
defiance,  not  one  responsible  person  would  stand  forward  to 
Touch,  and  that,  in  proof  of  them,  not  a  single  fact  was  produced 
or  even  suggested, — it  is  difficult  not  to  allow  some  weight  to 
the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  personal  interests  bore  a  con* 
sidecable,  though  a  very  prudent,  share  in  thickening  this  conflict, 
and  swelling  the  clamour  by  which  it  was  attended. 

Our  only  purpose,  however,  in  adverting  to  these  public  discus- 
sions, is  one  strictly  comprised  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
plan.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  the  regulations,  the 
discipline,  and  the  internal  occurrences  of  a  place  of  education, 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  debate  in  a  popular  assembly  at  no 
great  distance.  The  circumstance  is  so  singular,  that,  had  not  our 
strictures  already  exceeded  all  bounds,  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  remark  on  it  very  particularly.  Can  it  really  be  supposed  an 
auspicious  provision  for  the  good  government  of  a  seminary  of 
youth,  that  its  domestic  concerns,  and  especially  that  matters  in 
contest  between  master  and  pupil,  should  not  only  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  but  should  be  brought  warm  into  an  arena  of  rheto- 
rical disputation,  and  should  be  discussed  with  those  inflammatory 
topics  which,  happily  for  the  interests  of  British  oratory,  are  never 
wanting  even  in  a  parish  vestry  ?  Conceive  only  that  the  subject 
IS  agitated  at  a  moment  when  the  institution  concerned  may  happen 
to  be  disturbed  by  a  casual  spirit  of  insubordination ; — conceive 
further,  that  the  suppression  of  the  establishment  is  the  avowed 
object  of  some  of  the  disputants ; — conceive  lastly,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  debate  is  blazoned  in  the  public  prints  of  the  following 
morning,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  not  excepting 
the  students ; — and  we  are  clear  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
•8  to  the  expediency  of  such  an  arrangement.  There  is  no  semi- 
nary, the  discipline  of  which,  under  some  circumstances,  it  might 
pot  shake  to  the  very  foundation. 

Whether  or  not  this  evil  can  by  any  means  be  wholly  eradicated 
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from  the  constitution  of  tlie  India  College,  ^vc  pretend  not  to  say; 
but  there  is  one  untidote  agaiji^t  it,  uhich,  though  it  may  not 
amount  to  a  complete  cure,  seems  at  least  capable  of  obviating  its 
worst  effects.  Let  the  inslilution  receive  from  tlie  proper  auiho- 
nties  (and,  we  cannot  doubt,  it  li'ili)  a  support  so  cordial,  con- 
iiant,  liberal,  and  unhesitating,  a!>  ma)'  fix,  boll)  on  the  public  mind 
and  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  a  persuasion  of  its  unnherable 
stability.  When  once  a  rooted  belief  pnvaiU  thai  it  is  invulnerable, 
ibe  darta  of  the  enemy  will  cease  to  be  directed  against  it,  or,  if 
thrown,  will  full  blunted.  For  all  institutions  in  the  nature  of  go- 
vernments, live  partly  on  opinion,  and  are  really  strung  when  they 
are  strong  in  reputation.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  help  observing, 
that  much  may  fur  a  time  depend  on  the  principles  and  dispositions 
oFthe  students.  During  the  dreadfully  tempestuous  weather  which 
look  place  Boon  after  the  erection  of  the  Eddistone  Light-house,  it 
was  said,  that  if  the  building  lasted  through  that  slorin,  it  would 
last  till  doomsday.  VV^ith  some  abatement  of  the  sentiment,  we 
'  I  like  manner  observe,  that  if  the  tramiuillity  of  the  India 
'College  is  not  affected  by  the  tempest  of  the  recent  controversy, 
very  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  its  future  continuance. 
If  the  minds  of  the  students  are  not  unsettled  by  the  commotion  of 
atich  discussions, — discussions  involving  the  very  existence  of  the 
institution,  we  may  trust  that  no  e^cilelnellts  will  prove  too  strong 
for  them  to  resist. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  contemplate  the  situation  of  the 
jotuig  men  collected  at  this  establishment, — the  pride  and  the  hope 
of  so  many  families, — without  a  sensation  of  deep  interest.  They 
are  placed  in  a  position,  certainly,  of  great  singularity;  but,  if  ihey 
duly  reflect  on  their  own  privileges — (iiia  si  liona  »6rhU) — they 
must  feel  it  to  be  also  one  of  great  advantage.  Destined  to  a 
sphere  of  life,  embracing  civil  and  political  ofticcs  of  conspicuous 
importance  and  dignity,  they  are  furnished  with  an  admirable  op- 
portunity of  founding  their  public  character  on  a  basis  of  liberal 
knowledge,  and  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation.  These  are  the  true 
elements  of  public  men ;  this  is  the  proper  armoury  from  which  the 
statesman  and  the  patriot  should  be  equipped.  So  thought  the 
philosophers  of  old  ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  by  otie  of  them 
in  a  passage  of  so  much  truth,  good  sense,  and  eloquence,  that  wc 
cannot  forbear  transcribing  it.  Let  it  only  be  remembered  that  the 
sentiments  this  passage  contains  may  now  be  adopted  with  much 
more  than  their  original  force ;  since  revealed  religion  has  added 
elevation  and  consistency  to  the  character  of  ethical  philosophy, 
bestowing  on  its  preceptive  department  a  richness,  and  on  its  sanc- 
tions an  authority,  wholly  unknown  to  ancient  times : — 

'  1  deetn  those  men'  (says  Plutarch^  '  to  have  attained  the  per- 
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fection  of  the  human  character,  who  can  unite  and  temper  the 

SDwer  of  managing  public  affsurs  with  the  cultivation  of  philosophy, 
uch  persons  appear  to  me  to  possess  two  blessings  of  the  highest 
order;  on  die  one  hand,  they  fulfil  that  part  of  general  usefulness 
which  belongs  to  a  public  capacity,  while,  on  the  other,  they  enjoy 
that  life  of  calm  and  unruffled  serenity  which  is  the  fruit  of  phdo- 
sophical  studies.  In  effect,  a  life  of  action,  a  life  of  speculatioOy 
and  a  life  of  indulgence,  constitute  all  the  varieties  of  human  con- 
dition ;  of  these  three  modes  of  existence,  that  which  is  occupied 
in  pleasure  and  devoted  to  dissolute  enjoyment,  is  irrational  and 
degrading ;  the  speculative  life,  if  it  fidls  short  of  action,  produces 
no  benefit  to  society;  the  active,  if  unadorned  by  philosophy, 
totally  wants  grace,  elevation,  and  harmony.  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
the  object  of  our  earnest  endeavours  to  combine  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth  widi  so  much  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
as  our  lebure  will  permit.  Such  was  the  practice  of  Peridea 
during  his  political  life ;  such  was  that  of  Archytas  of  Tarentum ; 
such  was  that  of  Dion  of  Syracuse  and  Epaminondas  of  Thebes, 
both  of  them  the  disciples  o{  Plato,^ 

Like  all  persons  intended  for  offices  of  an  arduous  and  important 
nature,  the  youths  at  the  India  college  should  learn  to  entertain  high 
and  honourable  thoughts  of  their  destination.  They  should  con- 
ceive greatly  of  their  lot ;  and  it  will  dien  become  all  they  can 
think  it.  For  surely  that  is  no  mean  or  inglorious  vocation  which 
selects  them  as  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  most 
favoured  people  that  ever  enjoyed  sovereignty,  and  the  mightiest 
empire  that  ever  paid  tribute.  They  are,  in  early  youth,  advanced 
to  an  anticipated  maturity,  in  order  that  they  may  be  premature  in 
usefulness  and  in  honour.  *  They  are  separated  from  their  country ; 
but  it  is  a  consecration,  not  a  banishment.  It  is  a  separation  which 
divides  them  from  her  geographical  existence,  only  by  sendii^  them 
forth  to  a  distant  world,  as  the  heralds  of  her  fame,  the  delegates 
of  her  power,  the  ministers  of  her  justice,  and  the  almoners  of  her 
beneficence.  This  is  not  to  be  separated  from  their  country,  but 
to  carry  her  with  them ;  in  carrying  with  them  all  her  moral  beii^ 


*  The  original  is  so  MntramsUiemble,  at  least  by  any  skill  of  onny  that  we  caimot 
kdp  subjoining  it — *  TiXimvc  K  iMf^vvooc  ny*^**  ^^  hnofunut  tm 
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d  beauty.    They  are  separated  from  tlieir  father's  house, — it  is 
!  dark  half  of  their  siilendid  privilege;  aud  yet  ihal  rtmoval 
inot  be  said  to  inflict  an  unmitigated  sacrilice,  which,  nmidst  ihe 
4  glow  and  pliancy  of  their  juvenile  affections,  and  narm  from 
e  happiness  of  the  domestic  abode,  transports  them  into  the  bosom 
t  *  larger  and  a  mare  helpless  family ;  which  gives  them,  for  a 
Mne,  the  scene  of  high  and  benelicial  services ;  for  a  social  circle, 
le  circle  of  arduous  and  philanthropic  duties  ;  and,  for  thedelight- 
i  converse  of '  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother,'  the  prayers  of  the 
tendent  and  the  benedictions  of  the  grateful.     They  are  trans- 
d  into  a  new  world  ;  and  perhaps  their  residence  for  the  greater 
t  of  life  may  exclusively  be  thrown  among  races  of  men  nith 
■bein  itiey  have  no  community,  either  of  taste,  manners,  habits, 
[Mnions,  or  religion.     But  they  should  remember  that  it  is  in  such 
mil  wildernesses  as  these,  that  the  amplest  opportunities  of  active 
d  honourable  utility  are  to  be  found,  which  the  condition  of  hu- 
rt life  affords  ;  the  richest  sources  of  duties  to  be  performed  and 
stiDCtioils  to  be  earned  ;  the  sequestered  and  difticult,  but  deep 
irings  of  real  happiness  and  solid  glory.    Hiis  indeed  is  a  banish- 
■nt  which  the  truly  illustrious  of  all  ages  would  have  preferred 
e  the  most  towering  and  the  most  brilliant  march  of  conquest. 
■'  H&c  arte  Pollux,  hSc  vagus  Hercules."     It  is  the  pilgrimage 
f  the  benefactors  of  mankind;  the  triumphal  exile  of  heroes. 
I  On  die  supposition  that  these  ideas  shonid  generally,  or  in  e  great 
uure,  be  acted  upon, — and  surely,  we  may  trust  thai  the  fuppo- 
DO  is  not  preposterous, — no  spectacle  more  august  or  more  de- 
l^tAil  can  be  conceived,  than  that  of  G  reut  Britain  annually  pour- 
ing forth  fresh  supplies  of  her  youth  as  the  dispensers  of  her  paren- 
tal bounty  to  the  people  of  India,     'i'here  arc  parts  of  our  Indian 
lystem  which  may  be  expected  ever  to  divide  opinion.     There  are 
(lasMiges  in  the  history  of  British  India,  over  which  the  moralist 
mav  perhaps  pause  ;  and  there  are  omens  in  its  present  stale,  which 
the  political  philosopher  may  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  decipher. 
The  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  that  empire  are  too  singular 
to  be  contemplated  by  an  enlightened  and  a  reflective  mind,  with- 
out a  measure  of  seriousness  and  of  perplexity.  England,  launched 
on  the  scene  of  India,  seems  to  resemble  one  of  her  owti  vessels 
traversing  the  mighty  sea  which  washes  that  continent.   The  billows 
are  bright,  the  sLies  cloudless,  and  all  ocean  appears  to  crouch  be- 
nmth'the  meteor-flag' with  willing  submission.  Bui,  while  a  super- 
ficial observer  feels  only  the  contagion  of  the  general  delight  and 
piety,  the  reflections  of  a  deeper  spirit  are  grave  even  to  serious- 
iM*s.     The  apparent  loneliness  and  insignilicance  of  tlie  proud 
T«t*el  amidat  such  a  world  of  waters;  the  immeasurable  expanse 
•ironnd ;  the  unsounded  secrets  of  the  abyss  below  ;  the  quivering 
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sensibility  of  the  boundless  element  to  influences  uncontroulable  bj 
man^ — its  vast  power,  magnified  by  imagination  to  immensity;  the 
very  repose  and  quietness  of  such  mighty  and  mysterious  strength ; 
and,  not  least,  the  recollection  that,  beneath  this  smiling  surface, 
lie  ingulphed  the  remains  of  navies  which  once  displayed  their 
banners  as  gallantly  and  prosperously  as  ourselves; — such  considera- 
tions as  the!»e  excite  a  sentiment  in  a  high  degree  solemn,  profound, 
and  affecting.  The  application  of  the  image  is  obvious:  yet, 
whatever  doubts  or  differences  of  opinion  the  contemplation  of 
Indian  affairs  may  awaken;  whatever  sadness  in  the  retrospecti  or 
alarm  in  the  anticipation ;  the  view  has  one  spot  too  bright  not  to 
be  observed  with  a  feeling  of  general  and  of  unmingied  satisfac- 
tion. Our  past  and  our  siiil- increasing  efforts  for  the  happiness  of 
the  Indian  people, — these  constitute  at  once  our  hope  and  our 
.triumph.  These  are  our  real  glory  in  the  present  season  of  our 
brightness  and  prosperity ;  and,  should  the  monsoon  break  up  and 
tlie  hurricane  arise,  these  will  form  our  strongest  and  most  abiding 
anchor.  To  confirm  and  to  nmltiply  these  honourable  defences; 
to  furnish  ourselves  with  still  deeper  holds  on  the  affections  of  our 
subjects ;  to  surround  ourselves  with  the  safeguards  of  esteem  and 
benevolence; — let  no  endeavours  be  wanting,  no  exertions  of 
counsel  or  of  action  be  left  untried  :  for  we  may  rest  assured  that 
by  labour  alone  can  such  an  object  be  effectually  accomplished. 
The  attachment  of  dependent  millions  is  among  the  choicest  bless- 
ings of  Heaven ;  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  blessings  which  Heaven 
is  pleased  equally  to  shower  down  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  is 
the  prize  of  virtuous  toil ;  the  reward  exclusively  appropriated  to 
a  persevering  course  of  careful  justice,  provident  generosity,  and 
laborious  beneficence.  It  is  not  a  tribute  to  be  levied,  but  a 
recompense  to  be  earned.  If  we  would,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  poet,  *  read  our  history  in  a  nation's  eyes,*  we  must 
.first  be  content  to  write  it  in  their  hearts. 


Akt.  VI.  The  Round  Table:  a  Collection  of  Essays  on  Lite' 
rature,  Men  and  Manners.  By  William  Hazlitt.  Two  vols. 
12mo.     Edinburgh  and  London.     1817- 

"IX^HATEVER  may  have  been  the  preponderating  feelings  with 
^^  which  we  closed  these  volumes,  we  will  not  refuse  our 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Hazlitt  for  a  few  mirthful  sensations 
which  he  has  enabled  us  to  mingle  with  the  rest,  by  the  hint 
that  his  Essays  were  meant  to  be  '  in  the  maimer  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  Tatler.'  The  passage  in  which  this  is  conveyed  hap- 
pened to  be  nearly  the  last  to  which  we  turned;  and  we  were 
about  to  rise  from  ^  the  Round  Table'  heavily  oppressed  with  a 
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recollection  of  vulgar  descriptions,  silly  paradoxes,  Hat  truisms, 
Xy  tupliislry,  broLeii  Eii^hsli,  ill  humour  and  rancorous  abuse, 
len  we  were  first  infoniied  of  the  modest  pretensions  of  our  host, 
ir  thoughts  then  reverted  with  an  eager  impulijc  to  the , urbanity 
^ddisoDr  his  uimssuming  tone,  and  clear  simplicity  ^  to  the  ease 
'  softness  of  his  style,  to  the  cbeerful  benevolence  of  hb  heart, 
playful  gaiety  too,  nnd  the  tender  feelings  of  his  coadjutor, 
r  Steele,  came  forcibly  to  our  memory.  The  effect  of  the 
Itcrniis  contrast  tlius  presented  to  us,  it  would  be  somewhat 
lit  to  describe.  We  think  thut  it  was  akin  to  what  we  have 
It  from  the  admirable  nonchalance  with  which  Listoii,  in  the 
iiplex  character  of  a  weaver  and  an  ass,  seems  to  throw  away 
doubt  of  tiis  being  the  most  accomplished  lover  in  the  universe, 
'  receives,  as  if  they  were  merely  his  due,  the  caresses  of  the 
,  Queen. 

Amongst  the  objects  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  tliought  it  worth 
lie,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  take  under  his  special  superin- 
lence,  the  '  Maimers'  of  the  age  have  the  lirst  place.  Nor  are 
surprized  that  this  topic  should  have  f»ri:ed  itself  upon  jiis 
ilion  :  the  circle  in  which  he  moves  seems  to  be  susceptible  of 
improvement,  if  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  account 
licb  be  has  given  of  its  principal  ornament.  He  informs  us  (hat 
_,  e  of  his  *  most  pleasant  and  least  tiresome  acquaintances  is  a 
I  lijimourist  who  has  three  or  four  (juaint  witticisms  and  proverbial 
l*5fcra»e«  which  he  always  repeats  over  and  over.'  He  appears  also 
to  have  experienced  some  vile  treatment  from  his  intimate  friends; 
U  he  is  induced  to  protest  that  he  '  cannot  help  exclaiming  against 
the  gross  and  villainous  trick  which  some  people  have  when  they 
wish  to  get  rid  of  their  company,  of  letting  their  fires  go  down  and 
their  candles  run  to  seed,"*  That  he  has  sufficient  reasons  there- 
fore for  directing  his  talents  (o  the  amelioration  of  manners,  there 
can  he  no  doubt : — the  next  point  of  importance  is  to  ascertain  the 
particular  class  of  society  upon  which  his  habits  of  life  have  enabled 
liim  to  make  the  most  accurate  observations,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  which  his  labours  are  most  likely  to  contribute.  We  are 
happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that  the  objects  of  his  most 
Kdiihxts  care  are  of  the  softer  sex.  It  is  not  indeed  the  sex  ia 
general ;  but  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  amiable  part  of  it — that, 
namely,  which  passes  under  the  denomination  of  '  washerwomen.' 
He  professes  more  than  once,  with  a  laudable  though  unnecessary 
caution,  that  he  is  not  used  to  '  fashionable  manners  ;'i'  and  in  per- 
fect conformity  nith   these  protestations,  he   is  sparing,  even  to 
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abstemiousness)  of  all  remarks  upon  gentlemen  or  gentlewomen  : 
buty  to  make  amends,  when  he  gets  amongst  '  the  tub-tumbling 
viragoes/  as  he  playfully  calls  them,  he. is  quite  at  home: — his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  their  ways  makes  him,  in  hb  own  lan- 
guage,  *  over  redundant ;'  and  he  dedicates  one  of  his  longest  essays 
to  a  minute  account  of  their  appearance,  their  habits,  and  their  con- 
versation. To  abridge  this  detail  would,  indeed,  be  to  do  it  a  gross 
injustice ;  the  whole  of  it  well  deserves  to  be  read,  or,  at  least,  that 
highly  finished  part  of  it,  which  begins  with — *  How  'drat  that  Betty* 
— and  ends  with — *  Him  as  has  a  niece  and  nevvy  as  they  say  eats 
him  out  of  house  and  land/ — We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  only 
one  of  the  author's  other  pictures  of  social  life,  relying  upon  its 
being  fully  sufficient  to  convince  them  diat  this  follower  of  the 
courtly  Addison  has  opportunities,  at  least,  which  his  *  illustrious 
predecessor'  never  possessed ;  and  that  if  he  would  but  tell  us  all 
he  has  seen,  we  should  be  secure  of  obtaining  many  views  of  man- 
ners which  have  never  yet  appeared  in  print. 

'  Think/  says  he,  '  of  a  blooming  girl  who  is  condemned  to  open  her 
mouth  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  see  what  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  r* 
chievous  young  fellow  will  send  her!— up  walks  the  aforesaid  hea*w  . 
or  mischievous  young  fellow,  (young  Ouranos^  Hesiod  would  have^called 
him,)  and  instead  of  a  piece  of  paper,  a  thimble,  or  a  cinder,  claps  into 
her  mouth  a  peg  of  orange,  or  a  long  slice  of  citron.' — v.  ii.  p.  125. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  thoughts,  to  the 
stvle  in  which  they  are  disclosed,  and  we  shall  find,  in  the  first 
pface,  many  convincing  instances  of  the  perfect  success  with  which 
the  freedom  from  affectation  and  paradox,  so  characteristic  of  Ad- 
dison, is  imitated  by  his  disciple. 

*  Spleen  is  the  soul  of  patriotism  and  of  public  good/ — v.  ii.  79. 

*  The  definition  of  a  true  patriot  is  a  good  hater/ — v.  ii.  80. 

*  He  who  speaks  two  languages  has  no  country/ — v.  i.  238. 

*  If  the  truth  were  known  the  most  disagreeable  people  are  the  most 
amiable.' — v.  ii.  75. 

Mr.  Hazlitt,  we  should  guess,  is  not  quite  disinterested  in  his 
endeavours  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  last  valuable  apophth^m : 
and  indeed  there  are  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  which  he  seems,  clearly,  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
benefit  which  he  is  likely  to  derive  firom  them. 

Few  persons  who  have  read  the  Spectator  have  ever  afterwanb 
forgotten  the  delightful  papers  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  or  those  on 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.  In  this  department,  as  in  others, 
Mr.  Hazlitt  is  not  willing  to  fall  short  of  his  *  illustrious  prede- 
cessor/ and  accordingly  we  hear  much  of  poetry,  and  of  painting. 
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and  of  music,  and  of  gmto.*  Of  Hogartli,  we  are  told  lliat '  lie  ii 
U>o  apt  to  perlc  morals  and  seiitinients  in  your  face,  and  is  over 
redundiinl  iu  his  combinations.'  Of  Titian,  that '  Uie  liutlis  of  hii 
female  figures  have  a  luxurious  softness  and  delicacy  which  appears 
conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  the  beholder. 'f  Of  Vandyke,  that '  the 
impressiim  slidei  off  from  the  eye,  and  doca  not,  like  the  tunes  ot 
Tiuan'a  ptncil,  leave  a  ithig  behind  it  in  the  mind  of  the  spect»- 
tWj'J — and  finally,  that  '  the  arts  of  painting  and  poetry  How 
from  ibe  sacred  shrine  of  our  own  breasts,  and  are  kindled  at  the 
living  lamp  of  Nature.'  Addison  and  Steele  never  wrote  any  thing 
•0  fioe  us  this ! 

There  is  one  merit  which  this  autlior  possesses  besides  that  of 
nicceuful  imitation — he  is  a  very  eminent  creator  of  words  and 

fibrases.     Amongst  a  vast  variety  which  have  newly  started  inlo 
ife  we  notice  'firesider,' — '  kitcheny,' — 'to  smooth  up,' — '  todoofl',' 
—and  '  to  tiptoe  down.'    To  this  we  add  a  few  of  the  author's  new- 
born phrases,  which  bear  sufficient  marks  of  a  kindred  origin  to 
intitle  them  to  a  place  by  their  side.     Such  is  the  assertion  that 
Spenser  was  '  dipt  in  poetic  luxury;'  the  description  of  '  a  minute 
il  which  clicks  in  the  baking  coal;'  of '  a  iiumerousness  scatler- 
Jt  an  individual  gusto;'  and  of  '  curls  diat  are  ripe  with  suntiltitie.' 
I  Our  readers  are,  perhaps,  by  this  time  as  much  acquainted  with 
If  style  of  this  author  as  they  have  any  desire  to  be;    and  their 
■rio^tj'iix'y  have  been  a  little  elicited  to  know  what  tlie  man  is.     It 
my  be  told  iu  two  words  :— he  is  a  sour  Jacobin:  a  fact  which  he 
Wto  good  as  to  disclose  in  (he  following  pathetic  lameolation  over 
e  Allure  of  the  French  Revolution. 

•  The  dawn  iif  tliut  Jay  was  ovt-rcasl :  that  season  of  hope  is  past :  it 
it  fled  with  the  other  dreams  of  our  youth  Which  we  cannot  recal,  but 
baa  left  beUinit  it  traces  which  are  nut  to  be  effaced  by  biriii-iluy  and 
ifaanksgiving  odes,  ur  the  chuuating  of  Te  Deums  in  all  ihe  churches  of 
Christendom.  To  ibose  hupe^  t;iemal  regrets  are  due;  to  those  who 
maliciously  and  wilfully  bliuleil  ihem,  in  the  fear  that  lliey  might  l>e 
accompli&heil,  we  feel  no  less  what  we  owe,  haired  and  bcorn  as  lasting!' 
Aa  we  mipht  expect  from  this  confession  of  feeling,  the  waters 
of  bitterncsa  How  around  ihis  unhappy  person  unceasingly.  Theie 
is  nothing  in  the  world  which  he  seems  to  like,  unless  we  except 
'  wiuherivomen ;'  for  whom  he  does  appear  to  have  some  regard. 
He  writes  an  essay  in  eager  vituperation  of  '  good  nature'  and  good 
mtnred  people:  he  abuses  all  poets,  with  the  single  exception  of  .Vlil- 
lOB:  he,  indeed, '  WHS  an  honest  man;  he  was  Cromwell's  secretary:' 

'Bew  iioneorihe  man;  dcfiniiioiu  of  ihii  lun 
^Mnt  degree  IW  ruiiiiiil  qmlilj  ul  being  cleurei 
'OnGuitv.'  be^iui  iIjiii:  '  Ciiitu,  in  an,  i>  puweri 
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he  abuses  all  country-people :  he  abuses  the  English :  he  abuses  the 
Irish:  he  abuses  the  Scotch.     Nor  is  it  simply  abuse;  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  BilliiigsgatCy  except  that  it  is  infinitely  more  rancorous 
than  any  thing  which,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  he  can  have  leanit  in 
that  school  of  natural  civility.    He  seems  to  feel  all  the  warmth  of  a 
private  quarrel  against  whole  nations;  but  against  none  so  strongly 
as  his  own.     Of  poor  John  Bull  his  mildest  expressions  are  that 
'  he  is  silent  because  he  has  nothing  to  say,  and  looks  stupid  because 
he  is  so:'  that'  if  he  has  a  red  face  and  round  belly  he  thinks  him- 
self a  great  man :'  that '  he  has  always  been  a  surly,  obstinate,  med- 
dlesome fellow :'  that  '  he  is  but  a  dolt — beats  his  wife — quarrels 
with  his  neighbours— damns  his  servants,  and  gets  drunk  to  kill  the 
time.'    This  rival  of  Pericles,  in  further  eulogy  of  his  countrymen, 
proceeds  to  state  that '  an  Irishman  who  trusts  to  his  principles,  and 
a  Scotchman  who  trusts  to  his  impulses,  are  equally  dangerous.^ 
Of  the  Irish  he  is  moreover  pleased  to  discover  that  *  they  are 
hypocrites  in  understanding — diat  there  is  something  crude  and 
discordant  in  all  they  do  or  say — that  they  are  a  wild  people — that 
they  betray  principles,  unite  fierceness  with  levity,  have  an  under- 
current of  selfishness  and  cunning — and  that  their  blood,  if  not 
heated  by  passion,  turns  to  poison.'     All  this  is  venomous  enough. 
No  abuse,  however,  which  is  directed  against  whole  classes  of  men 
is  of  much  importance:    if  undeserved  it  is  utterly  impotent  and 
may  well  be  utterly  despised ;  but  we  shall  be  excused  if  stronger 
feelings  have  been  roused  by  the  foul  and  vulgar  invective  which  is 
directed  by  such  a  thing  as  this  against  individuals  who  now  rest  in 
their  graves,  but  who,  in  the  brisht  career  of  their  lives,  were,  per- 
haps, the  chief  sources  of  the  glory  which  has  been  shed  over  our 
country  in  these  latter  times.     Of  Pitt  it  is  said  that  he  possessed 
^  few  talents  and  fewer  virtues ;'  that  his  reputation  was  owing  to 
'  a  negation  (together  with  the  common  virtues)  of  the  common 
vices  of  human  nature,  and  by  the  complete  negation  of  every  other 
talent  but  an  artful  use  of  words  and  a  certain  dexterity  of  logical 
arrangement;'  that  he  had  '  no  strong  feelings,  no  distinct  percep- 
tions, no  general  principles,  no  comprehensive  views  of  things, 
no  moral  habits  of  thinking,  no  system  of  action,  no  plan,  no  m- 
tight  into  human  nature,  no  sympathy  with  the  passions  of  men 
or  apprehension  of  their  real  designs,'  8cc. — vol.  ii.  p.  164.     Of 
Burke  we  have  the  following  character: 

'  This  man,  who  was  a  half  poet  and  a  half  philosopher,  has  done 
more  mischief  than  perhaps  any  other  person  in  the  world.  His  under- 
standing was  not  competent  to  the  discovery  of  any  truth,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  palliate  a  falsehood ;  his  reasons,  of  little  weight  in  them- 
selves, thrown  into  the  scale  of  power,  were  dreadful.  Without  genius 
to  adorn  the  beautiful,  he  had  the  art  to  throw  a  dazzling  veil  over  the 
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ietormei  and  ilisgusling;  and  lo  girew  ibe  fl< 
^«  rolteo  carcnw  of  corruption,  not  lo  pro 
t  infection.  HisJealouDy  or  niiusseau  whs 
Frencli  Kevolution.  The  ' 
lituiiun'i  of  a  kingJum  ;  while 
Ute  intrigues  of  hit  whole  party,  had  chi 


>wtT3  of  imagiimtion  over 
cnl,  but  to  communicaie 
one  chief  cause  of  his  op- 
vriiings  of  tlie  one  bail 
:he  speechts  of  the  other, 
!cd  nothing  but  ihe  tuh- 


'i  i^'tie  King's  kitchen.     \ie  would  have  blotted  out  the   broad  pui 

tit  of  Heaven,  because  it  did  not   lirst  shine  in  ut  ihe  little  Gothic 

Hndows  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.     Thegpoiua  of  Rousseau  had  levelled 

B   towereof  the  Baslile  with  the  dusl;    our  zealous  Ti.'formiBl,  who 

mlH  raiher  be  iloing  mischief  than  nothing,  tried,  therelore,  lo  patch 

btm   up   again,   by  calling  that  loathsome   dungeon  llie  King's  caslle, 

d  by  fulsome  udulalion  of  the  virtues  of  a  Court  iCrumpet.     This 

—but  enough  of  him  here,'— pp.  82,  83,  note. 

f  We  are  far  from  inleiiditig  to  write  a  single  word  in  answer  to 

^s  loatiisome  (rash;    but   we  confess  tlial  these  passagt^s  chiefly 

_trited  uh  to  take  the  (rouble  of  noticing  the  work.     The  author 

pight  have  described  washerwomen  for  ever ;  complimented  himself 

casingly  on  bis  own  'chlvulruus  eloquence;'  prosed  interminably 

nit  Chaucer ;  written,  if  possible,  in  a  more  atfected,  silly,  con- 

Ml,ungrammatical  style,  anri  believed,  ashenow  believes,  that  he 

0  surpassing  Addison — m  e  should  not  have  meddled  with  him ;  but 

■the  creature,  in  his  endeavours  to  crawl  into  the  light,  must  lake  his 

iRjr  over  the  tombs  of  illustrious  men,  di^^tiguring  the  records  of 

Wtr  greatness  with  the  slime  and  lillh  which  marks  his  track,  it  Ji 

Jj}it  to  point  him  out  that  he  may  be  Hung  back  to  the  siliiatioa 

it  which  nature  designed  that  he  should  grovel. 

I  We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  a  few  of  these  essays  were  written 

J  Mf.  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  newspaper.     We  really 

we  not  time  to  discriminate  between  the  productions  of  the  two 

Dtletnen,  or  to  mete  out  to  each  his  due  portion  of  praise: — 

t  beg  that  they  will  take  the  (rouble  to  divide  it  themselves  ac- 

jllitig  to  their  respective  claims.     We  can  only  mention  here  that 

Ir.  Hunt  sustains  the  part  of  the  droll  or  merry  fellow  in  the  per- 

maiice :  it  is  he  who  entertains  us  with  the  account  of  his  getting 

iCoi^t-mare  by  eating  veal-pye,  and  who  invents  for  that  disorder 

B  facetious   name  of   Mnpvtglnau-auw-auw w i    who   takes  the 

trouble  to  inform  us  ^at  he  dislikes  cats;  to  describe  '  the  skilful 

tpu  of  the  linger  nails  which  he  gives  his  newspaper,'  and  the 

Biode  in  which  he  stirs  bis  tire:  it  is  he  who  devotes  ten  or  twelve 

pages  lo  the  dissertation  on  '  washerwomen,'  and  who  repeats,  no 

doabt  fmm  faithful  memory,  the  dialogues  which  pass  between 

Betty  and  Molly,  the  maid- servants,  when  tliey  are  lirst  called  in 

the  morning,  and  describes,  from  actual  observation,  (or,  it  may  be, 

upeheiKe,)  tlie  '  conclusive  digs  in  the  side'  with  which  Molly  is 

Kcuatomed  to  dispel  tlie  lingering  slumbers  of  her  bed-fellow. 
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Art.  VII.  Traveb  in  various  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia  and 
Jfrica,  by  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Fart  the  Second — 
Greece,  h^jfpt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Sections  Second  and  Third. 
To  which  %s  added  a  Supplement,  respecting  the  Authors  Journey 
from  Constantinople  to  Vienna,  containing  his  AccowU  of  the 
Gold  Mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  Vol.  II  l»pp*  866. 
VoL  If^.  pp.  769.    London, 

I^N  looking  back  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  of 
^^  these  massive  Tolomes  was  ushered  into  the  world,  we  feel 
conscious  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  had  some  apparent  reason  to  accuse 
us  of  neglecting  the  progress  of  his  labours;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
to  our  protracted  silence  rather  than  to  some  harmless  pleasantries 
in  a  recent  Number,  that  we  should  impute  the  extreme  indig- 
nation which  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  against  us.  It  was, 
indeed,  at  first  our  purpose  to  defer  the  examination  of  the  present 
volumes,  till  the  appearance  of  his  fifth  and  last  should  enable 
us  to  survey  the  whole  in  one  connected  retrospect.  As  Scan* 
dinavia,  however,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  a  separate  Article, 
we  have  been  induced,  on  second  thoughts,  to  delay  no  longer 
to  attend  our  ingenious  traveller  through  that  which  was,  properly 
•peaking,  his  concluding  Journey :  the  arrangement  whidi  began 
with  Russia  and  placed  rlorway  last  in  order  being  of  that  poetml 
kind  which  delights  to  rush  at  once  into  the  middle  of  a  subject, 
and  which  introduces  the  beginning  as  a  species  of  supplement  to 
the  catastrophe. 

lu  their  general  character  the  volumes  now  before  us  so  per- 
fectly resemble  those  which  preceded  them  that  we  can  find  no 
reason  either  to  correct  or  repeat  tlie  sentiments  which  we  have 
formerly  expressed,  respecting  Dr.  Clarke's  defects  or  merits. 
We  have  the  same  acuteness  and  the  same  precipitation,  the  same 
vivid  colouring  and  the  same  slightness  of  design,  the  same  powers 
of  eloquence  and  the  same  contempt  of  logic  which  alternately  de-^ 
manded  our  praise  and  censure.  If  he  is  not  always  so  entertain- 
ing as  when  we  last  encountered  him,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  subject 
not  of  the  author;  and,  if  he  is  less  inclined  to  visit  his  personal 
affironts  and  injuries  on  the  aggregate  of  those  nations  with  whom 
be  has  sojourned,  it  is  chiefly,  as  we  are  led  to  suppose,  because 
circumstances  have  more  favoured  his  progress  in  Turkey  than  in 
Muscovy. 

We  left  him,  it  will  be  recollected,  at  the  conclusion  of  hit 
second  volume,  returned  from  Jaffa  to  Captain  Culverhouse's  ves- 
sel then  lying  in  the  road  of  Acre.  On  revisiting  this  latter  town 
he  found  old  Djezzar  altered  for  the  worse,  both  in  health  and 
spirits,  even  during  the  trifling  space  of  time  which  had  occur- 
red since  their  former  interview,  and  less  anxious  to  conceal 

from 
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bom  hU  guests  than  his  subjects  the  svmptoms  of  his  gradual  decay. 
'  A  few  months  afterwards  he  died,  displaying  in  the  last  acts  of  bitt 
power  the  same  strange  niixturs  of  caprice  und  craft  and  crueltj' 
'  which  had  through  life  distinguished  him :  bequeathing  his  govern- 
nenl  to  an  ancient  enemy  who  was  then  his  captive  in  chains,  and 
^SDurdenng  several  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Syria  out  of  pure  gnud- 
w\\\  to  bis  successor,  and  to  save  him,  as  he  said,  the  unpleusant 
cessity  of  commencing  his  reign  with  bloodshed. 
TTie  observations  made  by  Dr.  Cbrke  during  diis  second  survey 
*  Acre,  were  not,  to  all  appearance,  very  numerous  or  important, 
visited  the  Bazar,  which  is  well  stocked  with  eastern  commo- 
dities, of  which  cotton,  coarse  niuslins,  ami  excellent  tobacco  arc 
h«  most  distinguished.     He  learned  the  modern  njme  of  the  river 
Jus,  (Kardane,)  but  without  examining  ihooe  sands  which,  since 
days  of  Pliny,  have  been  a  valuabk  article  in  the  dilTerent 
;)afi»-hoiises  of  the  Mediterranein     and  minetstd  the  man ufa dure 
'  what  is  called  Morocco  le  itlier,  wiiliuut  learuing  the  particular 
Jient  of  that  beautiful  starlet  6je  which  our  western  tanners 
nly  strive  to  imitate.      1  hose  w  ho  have  been  dependent  on  the 
*  I  and  naves  and  the  inclinalions  of  othir  people,  or  who  have 
ily  walked  through  a  town  while  a  boat's-crew  were  waiting  for 
I  on  a  sultry  beach,  bnwever  they  may  lament  this  imperfxct  iu- 
'formatioii,  can  justly  neither  blame  it  nor  wonder  at  it.     All  that 
1^.  Ciarke  was  able  to  add  to  his  previously  acquired  knowledge 
waa  llie  peculiar  constiuction  of  the  lobacco-jiipes  in  use  at  Acre, 
in  which  the  smoke  is  cooled,  in  its  passage  to  the  mouth,  !>y 
swathing  the  tube  with  rollers  of  wet  silk  or  linen.     This  invention 
is  Bimpler  and  more  portable  than  the  usual  plan,  which  produces 
die  sBiDe  effect  by  a  vase  of  water.     But  we  cannot  assent  to  the 
Wperiority  which  Dr.  Clarke  assigns  to  it  as  less  injurious  to  health 
dun  Uie  other.     He  tells  us,  indeed,  when  speaking  of  the  latter 
nairument,  tliat  '  the  whole  of  the  smoke,  instead  of  being  drawn 
mto  the  mouth,  is  thereby  inhaled  upon  the  lungs.'     But  how  it 
(hould  reach  the  lungs  without  being  drawn  into  the  mouth  Ite  does 
uoi  inform  us.     Tlie  fact  is  that   the  custom  of  swnlloiving  the 
niioke,  to  which  all  the  eastern  nations  are  much  addicted,  is  as 
possible  and  not  more  necessary  or  unavoidable  with  the  one  than 
the  other  style  of  Hooka.     It  is  only  possible  with  the  mild  tobacco 
(if  the  Levant  and  where  its  smoke  has  been  cooled  in  itH  passage : 
hut  the  pipe  of  Acre  and  the  pipe  of  the  Arabs  must  produce  esseu- 
tiaily  the  same  effects  both  on  the  sensations  and  the  constitution. 

TTw  remains  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Acre  occasion  a  pretty 

«iiurt  diatribe  on  the  ignorance  of  those  antiquaries  who  assign  its 

iottnticm  to  England  or  Noimandy,  as  well  as  a  theory  of  his  own, 

vol..  xvii.  NO.  XXX11I,  1.  ron- 
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concerning  the  time  at  which  this  elegant  novelty  was  brought  into 
the  west  of  Europe. 

On  the  former  of  these  questions  we  are  not  inclined  to  break  a 
lance  with  him.  Even  if  we  ourselves  professed  the  obnoxious 
doctrine,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  take  the  argument  out  of  the 
hands  of  Dr.  J.  Milner  who  was  quite  as  usefully  and  as  innocently 
employed,  while  occupied  with  such  discussions,  as  with  those  po* 
litical  polemics  which  have  since  engrossed  his  pen.  In  truth,  how- 
ever^ Dr.  Clarke  is,  we  believe,  correct  in  asserting  that  the  essential 
peculiarities  of  Gothic  architecture  may  be  found  in  many  build- 
ings of  the  East,  anterior  to  their  appearance  in  any  western  edifice. 
But  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  arguments  on  which  he  relies  to 
defend  his  position  are  such  as  would  much  perplex  that  learned 
antiquary  to  whom  we  have  alluded. — ^lliey  are,  1  st,  that  Gothic 
arches  are  found  in  Acre  which  must  have  been  built  before  tb« 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  in  the  year  1 29<).  2dly,  that  foreigners 
er  the  pupils  of  foreigners  were  employed  in  England  for  all  edi- 
fices of  this  kind  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Sdly,  that  all 
the  Latin  nations  while  they  were  in  possession  of  Acre  were  too 
rude  to  have  built  die  church  in  question.  Now  a  writer  who  speaks 
of  Dr.  Milner's  '  lamentable  ignorance'  might  as  well  have  first 
inquired  into  the  dates  of  the  principal  cathedrals  in  our  own 
country;  in  which  case  he  would  have  found  that,  before  the  expul* 
sion  of  the  Christians  from  Acre,  the  churches  of  Lincoln,  Salis- 
bury, Lichfield  and  old  St.  Paul's  were  almost  or  altogether  finished, 
as  well  as  the  nortli  transept  of  York  and  its  glorious  Chaptei^ 
house.  These  specimens  of  Gothic  so  far  excel  in  beauty  and  di- 
mensions the  scale  of  the  remains,  at  Acre,  that  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
say  that  the  masons  which  reared  them  might  not  also  have  reared 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew.  And  it  is  equally  unsupported  by  fact 
and  in  itself  equally  improbable,  that  these  edifices  were  any  of 
them,  (with  the  exception  of  Lincoln,)  raised  by  foreigners,  as  it 
is  to  suppose  that  England,  whose  sovereigns  possessed  some  of  the 
fairest  districts  of  continental  Europe,  whose  intercourse  with 
Rome  (the  seat  of  all  the  art  and  learning  of  the  period)  was  more 
intimate  and  regular  than  that  of  most  other  European  states,  and 
whose  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  excel  in  number,  size, 
and  purity,  any  others  in  the  known  world,  should  be  without  work- 
men of  her  own  to  raise  those  buildings  for  which  she  was,  in  every 
age,  remarkable.  As  for  the  general  inferiority  of  the  Franks  to 
the  Saracens,  this  notion,  however  popular,  is  entirely  subverted 
by  the  contemporary  chronicles  of  both  parties;  inasmuch  as 
neither  William  of  Tyre,  nor  the  Cadi  Bohadin  admit  or  assert 
any  such  disparity.  The  truth  is  that  the  revival  of  the  arts  among 
ibe  northern  conquerors  of  the  western  empire,  is  generally  placed 

too 
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too  late  by  at  least  a  century,  and  that  the  stimulus  which  they  re- 
ceived about  the  time  of  the  crusades  was  more  from  the  natural 
and  ordinary  effects  of  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic,  than  Arom  any 
thing  which  was  to  be  learned  from  their  wild  and  indiscriminate 
,  rapine  in  Syria,  or  from  enemies  whose  language  few  of  them  un- 
derstood, and  who  were  themselves  already  very  far  declined  from 
the  short-lived  splendour  and  science  of  the  courts  of  Haroun  and 
Almaimoun. 

The  theory  which  supposes  Adam  nanus,  abbot  of  lona,  to  have 
brought  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  from  Jerusalem  to  his  own 
island,  500  years  before  it  was  known  either  in  France  or  England, 
is  so  eloquently  and  plausibly  stated  that  we  are  almost  unwilling 
to  disturb  the  foundations  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever«  that  we  have  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  days  of 
Adamnanus,  any  buildings  in  this  style  existed  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  as  Dr.  Clarke  saw  it,  and  even  as  it  stood 
previous  to  its  reparation  in  ]  555,  had  no  pretensions  to  be  the 
original  work  of  Helena.  It  had  been  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  and 
rebuilt  by  the  bounty  of  the  Caliph  Daber,  A.  D.  1044,  so  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  carry  back  its  pointed  arches  to  the  time  of 
Adamnanus.  And  the  ruins  of  lona,  which  have  little  to  astonish 
an  eye  familiar  with  Gothic  architecture,  are  distinguished  by  many 
minute  peculiarities  from  any  of  the  Gothic  buildings  of  Italy  or 
the  east,  and  very  evidently  belong  to  a  period  of  the  style  far  later 
than  that  which  is  visible  in  many  English  fabrics. 

During  the  passage  of  the  Romulus  from  Acre  to  Aboukir,  our 
traveller  witnessed  a  very  strange,  and,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
these  seas,  a  very  alarming  phenomenon. 

•  As  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  voice  of  a  sailor  employed 
in  heaving  the  lead  was  suddenly  heard  calling  *'  half  four  /"  The 
Captain,  starting  up,  reached  the  deck  in  an  instant ;  and  almost  as 
quickly  putting  the  ship  in  stays,  she  went  about.  Every  seaman  on 
hoard  thought  she  would  be  stranded.  As  she  came  about,  all  the 
surface  of  the  water  exhibited  a  thick  black  mud :  this  extended  so 
widely,  that  the  appearance  resembled  an  island.  At  the  same  time, 
DO  land  was  really  visible,  not  even  from  the  mast-head,  nor  was  there 
any  notice  of  such  a  shallow  in  any  chart  on  board.  The  fact  is,  as  we 
learned  afterwards,  that  a  stratum  of  mud,  extending  for  many  leagues 
oflTthe  mouths  of  the  Nile,  exists  in  a  moveable  deposit  near  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and,  when  recently  shifted  by  currents,  it  sometimes  reaches 
quite  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  alarm  mariners  with  sudden  shallows, 
where  the  charts  of  the  Mediterranean  promise  a  considerable  depth  of 
water.  These,  however,  are  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  dangerous. 
Vessels  no  sooner  touch  them  than  they  become  dispersed;  and  a  fri- 
gate may  ride  secure,  where  the  soundins^s  would  induce  an  inexperi- 
enced pilot  to  believe  her  nearly  aground.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  13. 

L  2  The 
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Tlie  Braakel,  which  again  received  lliem  on  their  return,  wai 
now  to  be  employed  in  conveying  to  France  the  prisoners  taken  iu 
Cairo  and  Rosetta.  They  formed  a  singular  and  melancholy  spec- 
tacle; the  tattered  trappings  of  war,  contrasted  with  the  pale 
cheeks  and  haggard  eye  of  the  wounded  and  captive  soldier^  havp 
always  tliis  eftect.  But,  among  those  whom  the  Braakel  received, 
concealed,  like  the  rest,  in  dirty  and  ragged  uniforms,  were  many 
unhappy  Frenchwomen,  the  usual  followers  of  a  camp,  and  others 
more  wretched  still,  natives  of  Georgia  or  Circa^sia,  once  the  te- 
nants of  Turkish  charenis,  since  the  slaves  of  Menou's  soldiery  ; 
and  now  dying  for  their  lives  from  the  fate  which,  in  Egypt,  await- 
ed those  who  had  submitted  to  the  embrace  of  an  intidel. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  the  natural  levity  of  the  French 
character  was  strongly  conspicuous,  as  well  as  that  equally  charac- 
teristic and  more  laudable  feeling  of  attachment  to  tlieir  native  land 
which  made  them  rejoice  to  return  thither  under  any  circumstances. 
The  wounded  men  died  faster  than  the  surgeons  could  attend  to 
them ;  but  tlie  survivors  established  a  fencing  school  and  theatre  on 
the  deck  of  the  Braakel,  and  sang  '  God  save  the  King,'  in  broken 
Knglish,  while  the  officers  of  the  ship  were  at  dinner.  A  short  inter- 
ruption was  given  to  this  merriment  by  a  severe  gale  which  the  Braakel 
encountered  in  leaving  die  road,  and  which  had  nearly  compelle^l 
them  to  return  to  £urope  much  sooner  than  they  had  intended. 
Fortunately  for  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  readers,  they  were  extricated 
from  this  dilemma  by  the  Diadem,  Captain  Larmour ;  and,  after 
experiencing  some  danger  in  the  surf  of  the  Boccaze,  were  landed 
once  more  amid  the  palm-trees  of  Rosetta.  Most  of  the  houses  in 
this  city  were  now  occupied  by  English  soldiers  and  their  Georgian 
and  Circassian  mistresses,  the  legacies  of  the  conquered  French, — 
now  perfectly  reconciled  to  their  new  possessors.  It  is  melancholy 
to  conjecture  what  has  been  the  subsequent  fate  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures. The  French,  as  we  have  seen,  carried  away  all  they  could, 
and  some  of  these  fugitives  have  since  been  found  decently  settled 
with  the  relations  of  their  husbands.  But  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  who  embarked  with  their  English  protectors,  and  if  they  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Turks,  the  result  is  not  difficult  to  antici- 
pate. 

On  Rosetta  Dr.  Clarke  has  added  little  to  his  former  observa- 
tions. The  ltali«inized  name  is  well  known  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Arabic  '  Raschid,'  or  ^  orthodox.'  But  he  is  mistaken  in 
supposins:  that  it  received  this  name  from  any  connexion  with  the 
Caliph  Uaroun  Airaschid,  inasmuch  as  it  remained  an  insignificant 
villai];e,  under  its  original  name  of  '  Scheida,'  till  long  after  Ha- 
roun's  death,  when  it  was  increased  in  size  and  dignity,  and  received 

its 
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its  present  appellation  (as  we  learn  from  Elmacin)  from  Almote- 
wakel.  Caliph  of  Egypt  A.  D.  870. 

Our  travellers  left  this  place  on  the  morning  of  August  lOth, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  then  occupied  by  the  £nglish 
and  their  Turkish  allies.  The  Etesian,  or  north  west  winds,  which 
prevail^  like  a  regular  monsoon,  during  the  months  of  J  ul y  and 
August,  corresponding  with  the  annual  inundation  of  the  N  ile,  and 
ki  direct  opposition  to  its  current  when  most  violent,  are  a  won- 
derful dispensation  of  Providence  for  the  advantage  of  Egypt. 

*  A  vessel,  leaving  Rosetta,  is  driven  by  this  wind  with  extraordinary 
▼elocity  against  the  whole  force  of  the  torrent  to  Cairo,  or  into  any 
part  of  Upper  Egypt.  For  the  purpose  of  her  return,  with  even 
greater  rapidity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  down  the  mast  and  i>ails, 
and  leave  her  to  be  carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current 
of  the  river.  It  is  thus  possible  to  perfornr  the  whole  voyage  from  Ro- 
•etta  to  Buldc,  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again,  with  certainty,  in 
about  seventy  hours,  a  distance  equal  to  four  hundred  miles.'     p.  32. 

Of  the  population,  fertility, ,  and  beautiful  groves  of  Lower 
Egypt,  our  traveller  speaks  witii  nmch  respect,  but  there  are  many 
circumstances  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  make  it  a  very 
iracomfortable  place  of  residence  to  the  native  of  a  colder  climate. 
Not,  however,  ihat  it  is,  in  these  respects,  less  fortunate  than  all 
other  regions  similarly  situated  as  to  heat  and  moisture ;  and  the 
bitterness  of  Dr.  Clarke's  complaints  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
would  not  excite  nmch  pity  in  a  planter  of  Surinam,  or  New  Car- 
thagena,  or  even  in  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  observe  with  what  ardour  of 
imagination  thiJ}  lively  writer  deduces  the  frogs,  flies,  and  lice  of 
tnodem  Egypt  from  the  miraculous  plagues  inflicted  by  Moses, 
and  how  he  identifies  that  usual  and  salutary  eruption,  well  known 
in  our  West  India  islands  by  the  name  of  *  Prickly  Heat,'  with  the 
dreadful  *  boils  and  blains,'  which  chastized  the  impiety  of  Pha- 
roah.  It  is  true  that,  as  Lincolnshire  is  less  wholesome  than  Nor- 
folk, so  these  moist  regions  have  always  been,  and  are  described  in 
Scripture  as  being,  less  favourable  to  health  than  the  high  and  and 
lands  of  Syria  and  Idunnea ;  but,  if  Dr.  Clarke  had  performed  a 
journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  or,  if  he  had  even  traversed  the  usual 
route  between  JaiFa  and  Damietta,  he  would  have  found,  to  his 
cost,  that  some  kinds  of  vermin  arc  no  less  '  familiar  with  man'  in 
Arabia,  than  in  the  accursed  *  land  of  Ham  f  and  that  it  is  absurd 
to  identify  these  customary  and  natural  visitations  with  those  dis- 
plays of  celestial  wrath  which  '  tamed  the  river-dragon,'  and 
which,  weknowfrom  Scripture,  so  far  from  being  entailed  thence- 
forth on  the  country,  were  withdrawn,  after  a  few  days  continu- 
ance, by  the  same  divine  power  which  inflicted  tliein. 

L  •  '  Irriga- 
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Irrigation  is  carried  to  a  vast  extent  throughout  the  Delta,  but 
it  18  effected,  for  the  most  part,  by  artificial  means ;  and  an  ex-i 
aggerated  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  Nile  is  conveyed  by  the  beau- 
tiful description  of  Gray.  Extensive  canals  on  each  side  of  th^ 
river  conduct  its  waters  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  level,  but  the 
fields  are  many  of  them  supplied  by  water- wheels,  or  the  still 
simpler  process  of  ladii^.  The  soil  thus  treated  produces  three 
crops  in  the  year — clover,  com,  and  rice,  of  which  the  last  is  sown 
while  the  field  is  actually  under  water,  a  practice  which,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  observes,  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon.  (Eccles.  ii.  1.)  The 
eastern  sycamore  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  its  boughs  are  sa 
bent  by  the  prevalent  winds  as  to  make  them  resemble  a  peacock'a 
tail.  The  fruit  resembles  in  shape  the  common  fig,  but  is  smaller,, 
dry  and  insipid.  The  thermometer  stood  at  90^  in  the  shade, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  walking  about  or  engaged 
in  the  avocations  of  husbandry  in  a  state  of  perfect  nakedness,  and 
displaying  a  complexion  of  the  darkest  tawny.  They  arrived  at 
Bulac  at  midnight,  and  were  aroused  the  next  morning  with  intel- 
ligence that  the  Pyramids  were  in  sight.  What  follows  is  in  our 
author's  best  style  of  description. 

*  Never  will  the  impression  made  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated. 
By  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  they  appeared  as  nhite  as  snow,  and  of 
such  surprizing  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  previously  conceived 
in  our  imagination  had  prepared  us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The 
sight  instantly  convinced  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  delinea- 
tion can  convey  ideas  adequate  to  the  effect  produced  in  viewing 
these  stupendous  monuments.  The  formality  of  their  structure  is  lost 
in  their  prodigious  magnitude:  the  mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at 
once  the  force  of  an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed,  experience  con- 
firms,— that  in  vastncss,  whatever  be  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity. 
Another  proof  of  their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  approached 
them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror;  which  is  another  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sublime.  In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling, 
this  impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great,  as  to  cause  pain  ra- 
ther than  pleasure ;  of  which  we  shall  have  to  record  a  very  striking 
instance  in  the  sequel.  Hence,  perhaps,  have  originated  descriptions 
of  the  Pyramids  which  represent  them  as  deformed  and  gloomy  masses^ 
without  taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  derived  no  satisfaction 
from  the  contemplation  of  them,  may  not  have  been  conscious  that  the 
uneasiness  they  experienced  was  a  result  of  their  own  sensibility. 
Others  have  acknowledged  ideas  widely  different,  excited  by  every 
wonderful  circumstance  of  character  and  situation ; — ideas  of  duration^ 
almost  endless;  of  power,  inconceivable;  of  majesty,  supreme  ;  of  so- 
litude, most  awful;  of  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  of  repose.' — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  44 — 46. 

They  had  letters  from  th«  Captain  Pasha  to  the  Reis  Effendi, 

or 
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or  Turkish  Secretary  of  State,  then  at  Cairo,  whom  they  found  a 

wcll-mforaied  traveller,  speaking  French  with  fluency,  and  not  un- 

>  sojufthitcd   wilh  the   English  language;   having  himself  visited 

I    Great  Britain,  and  published  an  account  of  our  manners,  laws,  and 

L  coiniDerce,  which  is  popular,  bolh  at  Cairo  and  Constantinople. 

E  His  opinions  on  these  subjects  our  Iravt^liers  only  partially  disco- 

erad.    He  was,  apparently,  too  wary  a  politician  to  commit  himself 

n  any  discussions  of  imporlance,  and  only  ventured  on  oome  stric- 

tturrs  un  the  '  veal  and  cyder'  of  our  metropolis. 

I      Dr.  Clarke's  description  of  Cairo  is  short,  but  very  interesting, 

Iwidfull  of  curious  matter.     It  is  the  dirtiest  metropolis  in  the 

K  VOrld ;  but  the  pictureticjue  crowd  in  its  streets,  and  on  its  canals, 

I  aud  the  varied  foliage  of  its  gardens,  no  less  than  the  splendid  and 

I  singiiJar  panorama  seen  from  the  heights  of  llie  citadel,  have  SO 

Itaucb  of  beauty  and  novelty,  as  amply  to  repay  llie  iuciinveniences 

I  lo  which  its  virtues  are  necessarily  exposed.     Here,  as  in  South 

I.  America,  ihe  lizard  is  the  harmless  inhabitant  of  all  the  gardens,  aud 

Lia  seen  hanging  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  uf  the  best  aparlmenls. 

'    Dr.  Clarke  appears  to  have  regarded  them  with  more  disgust  iban 

became  a  philosopher,  but  had  too  accurate  an  eye  tn  overlook 

(what  many  professed  naturalists  have  passed  over  in  silence)  the 

circular  membrane  which  enables  them  to  walk  (as  flies  do  by  Ihe 

Lnme  mechanism)  in  situations  seemingly  leaat  adapted  lo  support 

■  Ibein.     The  swarms  of  flics  which  these  people  have  not  learned 

■  to  repel  by  the  elegant  inventions  of  Hindostan,  filltid  every  dish 
'  and  every  driiikinc;  vessel,  and  the  climate,  ihnugh  extolled  as  de- 

%btful  by  the  British  officers  who  had  arrived  from  India,  ai>- 
peared  to  Dr.  Clarke  only  tolerable  to  those  who  could  reconcile 
ihemaelves  to  the  listless  and  sordid  iitaclivity  of  (lie  natives  and 
those  Franks  who  hud  been  long  settled  in  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  discomforts,  the  Indian  army  under 
G«tieral  Baird,  then  encamped  in  the  Isle  of  Kouda,  astonished 
both  Arabs,  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe,  with 
the  splendour  of  their  tenia  and  banquets,  and  the  admirable  health 
and  discipline  of  their  soldiers.  We  cannot,  indeed,  sympathise 
with  tlial  mure  than  oriental  luxury  which  had  transported  glass 
chandeliers,  mahogany  tables,  and  Madeira  wiue,  across  the  desert 
from  Cosseir,  and  which  was  strangely  contrasted  with  the  simpli- 
city and  soldierly  privations  of  General  Hutchinson  and  his  oflicera 
befure  Alexandria.  But  it  would  be  unjust  lo  deny  very  consider- 
able praise  to  tlie  care  which  had  preserved  three  thousand  men 
frum  sickness  during  the  most  unwholesome  months  of  the  year ; 
and,  independently  of  the  military  advantage  of  such  a  reinforce- 
ment, the  results  of  lliis  extraordiiiarj-  expedition  vveic  very  inter- 
eiting  aud  important.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Sepoys  were 
h  4  almost 
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almost  as  fond  of  tlie  Nile  as  of  the  Ganges,  but  the  relation  be-> 
tween  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  banks,  was  sufficiently  proved 
from  the  reverence  paid  by  the  Bramins  to  die  religious  sculptures 
at  Dendera.  lliese  military  ecclesiastics,  who  compose  (which 
Dr.  Clarke  does  not  seem  to  have  known)  a  very  considerable  part 
of  many  of  oiir  regiments  in  the  east,  were  hardly,  indeed,  re- 
strained from  taking  a  bitter  vengeance  on  the  Arabs  for  the  ti^- 
lected  state  in  which  they  found  the  temple  and  symbols  of  their 
God  Vishim. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Clarke's  eastern  friends  did  not 
inform  him  what  particular  tigure  or  temple  was  thus  distinguished 
by  their  soldiery ;  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  them  to  supply  this 
information  from  the  representations  of  Denon  or  Mr.  Hamilton. 
The  subject,  however,  is  one  which  may  soon  receive  elucidation 
from  a  very  unexpected  quarter.  One  of  the  most  eminent,  as  ha 
is  also  the  most  modest  of  modem  oriental  scholars,  has  discovered, 
we  understand,  not  an  affinity  only  but  a  radical  identity  between 
the  Coptic  language  and  that  spoken  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  remote  nations  of  the  east,  and  we  look  forward  with  impa- 
tience to  his  intended  work  on  this  interesting  subject. 

The  officers  of  General  Baird*s  army  spoke  highly  of  Brace's 
chart  of  the  Red  Sea :  and  a  still  more  interesting  testimony  wan 
borne  to  his  veracity,  by  a  negro  priest,  a  native  of  Abyssinia^ 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  investigation,  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care  by  our  author,  his  friend  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Dr.  Wittman,  and  the  celebrated  orientalist  Mr.  Hammer, 
confirmed  the  accounts  which  Bruce  has  furnished,  not  only  in 
their  general  outline,  but  in  almost  every  one  of  those  particulars 
which  have  been  most  confidently  blamed  as  fabulotts.  For  the 
details  of  this  inquiry  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
both  admirably  qualitied  to  elicit  truth  and  prevent  the  possibility 
of  deception,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement,  which  may 
possibly  have  called  some  blushes  into  the  cheeks  of  those  who, 
without  one  half  of  Bruce's  knowledge  and  enterprize,  have  at- 
tempted to  increase  the  importance  of  their  own  exertions,  (in 
themselves  sufficiently  meritorious,)  by  detracting  from  the  fair  fame 
of  their  predecei»sor.  '^The  admissions  in  Bruce's  favour  which 
appear  in  Mr.  Salt's  second  journey  to  Habbesh,  have  already  con- 
vinced the  world,  as  a  third  journey  may,  possibly,  convince  Mr. 
Salt  himself,  that  a  barbarous  people  often  conceal  their  customs 
from  the  observation  of  a  transient  visitor,  and  that  he  who  long 
resided  at  Gondar  is  not  to  be  hastily  stigmatized  as  mendacious 
by  those  who  have  only  visited  a  small  portion  of  Tigr6. 

'^rhe  antiquities  of  Cairo  have  often  been  described,  and  little 
information  would  be  afforded  to  our  readers  by  an  abridgmerft 

of 
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Dr.  Clarke's  observalions   on    the   hieroglyphics  of  Helio- 

ttlis,  or  tlie  jasper  and  mineralized  wood  of  the  desert.     'Ilie 

t   01   staining   glass  appears    to    he    more    common    and    leas 

B  Venly  ID  Cairo  thun  in  England,  and  has,  pus-iibly,  been  known 

^U  the  east  from  a  remote  antiquity.     Our  niithur  found  ancient 

rinonian  coins,  and  even  bronze  medals  of  the  Flolcmies  still  curient 

|!Bi  inonej-  among  the  common  people,  together  ttilh  the  Venetian 

Be«|uin,  anil  the  Hungarian  pataka.     He  recognized  in  the  funeral 

cries  of  Egypt  the  same  mouniful  notes,  and  the  repetition  of  the 

same  syllables  ivhrch  are  used, on  similar  occasions,  hy  the  Russians 

!  Irish.     He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  the 

»  of  joff  used  by  the  Arabs,  or  the  corresponding  Allelnjah  of 

!  Jews,  are  equally  unmeaning  with  that '  nlulation,'  which  has 

a  used  all  over  the  world  to  iinitule  the  inarticulate  sound  of 

Tlie  Arab  chorus  is  nothing  else  than  a  rapid  repetition 

'Allah!   Allah!'  and  the  Jewish  form  of  thanksgiving  is  well 

wn  to  be  '  Hallelu-Jah  !'  '  Praise  ye  Jehovah  !"     In  his  stric- 

9  on  the  indecent  dance  of  llie  '  Almehs/  he  rather  loo  hastily 

Polves  ali  the  ancient  dances  under  ihe  same  reprobation.     He 

rets  that  from  the  earliest  period,  ihete  were  many  different 

8  of  shewing  agilily,  and  ihat  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  to 

|tafbund  the  backsiidings  of  the  Gadilanian  wanton  with  those 

f  vnd  goodly  dances  of  the  olden  time,  which,  as  they  were 

■formed  by  priests,  judges,  kings,  and  senators,  in  their  rcspec- 

•  robes  of  office,  even  Mr.  Prynne  himself  excepts  from  (be 

Itiputation  of  frivolity  or  merriment.     But  seriously,  he  must,  we 

tliiiik,  allow,  on  second  thoughts,  that  though  io/'iif  of  the  ancient 

figurunii  used  indecorous  attitudes,  it  will  not,  therefore,  folloir 

that  all   were  equally  blanieahie;  that  the  military  dance  of  the 

.  Miks  was  iuleiidcd  to  raise  very  different  passions  from  that  of 

i  Houris  of  Lower  Egypt ;  thai,  notwithstanding  the  angry  in- 

mutiom  of  Michal,  no  unbecoming  gestures  would  be  practised 

F  illowed    hy   David    in  a   religious  procession;    and    thai  the 

Ighty  Herod  would  jitter  have  rewarded  bis  daughter-in-law  for 

losing  her  |ierson,  in  the  manner  now  practised,  to  the  assembled 

•hkx  of  Galilee. 

On  the  24tfi  of  Angiist,  our  travellers  visited  the    Pyramids  of 
Gtzeb,  of  the  principal  among  which  a  striking  description  Js  given. 

'  As  wc  drew  near  its  base,  the  effect  of  its  proJigiui 
(lie  amniement  caused  in  viewing  [lje  enornious  mussts  uicd  m  i 
drucitiin,  aireclcd  every  one  of  ui ;  but  ii  was  au  Jnjpt^uiun  of  at 
SenT,  rallier  than  of  pleasure.  In  ihe  obtervHtiiins  of  travdlen  wi 
recently  preceded  us,  we  hnd  hear'l  the  Pyramids  described  ni  fauec 
Kcis  which  gave  no  suiisfncijim  lo  ihe  speciator,  on  account  itl 
Iwharuus  shape,  and  fonnui  appearance:  yet  to  us  it  appeared  k-— , 

potuUc^ 
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possible,  thai  persons  susceptible  of  any  feeling  of  sublimity  could 
behold  them  unmoved.  With  what  amazement  did  we  survey  the  vast 
surface  that  was  presented  to  us,  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupendous 
monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds !  Here  and  there  ap- 
peared some  Arab  guides  upon  the  immense  masses  above  us,  like  so 
many  pigmies,  waiting  to  shew  the  way  up  to  the  summit.' — pp.  123, 
124. 

Within  the  pyramid  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  explored 
some  long  and  narrow  avenues,  of  little  interest  in  themselves,  but 
which  are  remarkable  as  having  escaped  tiic  notice  of  all  former 
tourists.  They  found  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  celebrated  well 
was  much  deeper  than  the  twenty  feet  at  which  Greaves*s  plum- 
met rested,  aqd  Dr.  Clarke  expresses  his  wonder  that  the  Freudi 
never  let  a  person  down  by  a  rope.  We  know  not  whether  this 
experiment  was  ever  made;  but  it  is  certain  that  Maillet,  De- 
script,  de  I'Egypte,  p.  249>  whose  account  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Jauna  Savary,  and  of  which  the  engineer  Grobert  pro- 
fesses to  have  confirmed  the  accuracy,  speaks  of  this  singular  pit  in 
terms  which  could  only  be  justified  by  a  personal  and  careful  iovei- 
ligation.  It  consists,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  of  two  succes- 
sive shafts,  the  one  about  60  the  otlier  about  123  French  feet  in 
depth,  connected  by  a  low  and  narrow  gallery,  so  that  the  whole 
resembles  in  form  the  Hebrew  letter  h.  The  upper  shaft  is  not 
perpendicular  but  considerably  inclined  to  the  horizon,  which  will 
naturally  account  for  the  result  which  Greaves  experienced,  while 
the  depth  of  the  second,  which  only  is  properly  the  well,  very 
exactly  answers  to  the  statement  of  Pliny.  Alaiilet  describes  the 
bottom  as  dry.  Dr.  Clarke  heard  die  dash  of  water.  We  do  not 
know  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  former  made  his  trial,  but  if  its 
emptiness  or  fullness  coincides  with  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the 
fact  of  the  secret  communication  with  the  river,  which  Pliny  also 
ascribes  to  it,  would  be  satisfactorily  established,  and  we  may  be 
even  led  to  suspect  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  serve  as  a 
Mikeas. 

The  Pyramids  of  Sakara  are  well  known  to  be  only  inferior  in 
interest  to  those  of  Gizeh ;  and  in  an  excursion  which  our  travellers 
made  to  them  soon  after  their  return  to  Cairo,  Dr.  Clarke  con- 
ceived himself  able  to  trace  in  the  various  forms  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  which  abound  in  that  vicinity,  the  gradual  progress  of 
improvement,  from  the  primaeval  mound  common  to  all  ancient 
nations,  to  the  perfect  form  of  the  Pyramid.  During  this  excur- 
sion they  witnessed  at  the  village  of  Sheik  Atmann  some  Arab 
dances,  which,  though  the  females  who  performed  in  them  were  of 
the  same  profession  with  the  Almehs  of  Cairo,  appear,  from  the 
superior  beauty  of  the  dancers,  to  have  been  far  more  interesting. 

In 
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I  lliis  neigbbourbood  were  some  dwarf  varieties  of  ibe  palm 
ee,  of  wbicb  ibe  fruit  hung  so  low  as  tu  be  witliiii  read)  of 
tbe  band;  and,  near  Eltertile,  u  large  <|uaniity  of  tbe  indigu  plant 
was  growing  wbicb,  by  the  Arabs,  (bum  wboin  tbe  FoMugiieze 
and  Spanish  planters  bore  the  tiauie  to  ibe  West  Indies,)  i* 
called  Nil£  or  Aiiil^.  Tiiey  saw  two  Aiabs  crossing  the  Nile, 
where  it  was  at  least  half  a  uiile  wide,  by  means  of  empty  gourds, 
which  they  used  instead  of  bladders.  Their  clothes  wore  fastened 
on  their  heada.  In  bis  observations  on  the  mummy-pUs  Dr.  Clarkt 
is  led  to  animadvert  on  the  falsehood  of  the  common  opiiiiun,  tliat 
(lie  mummies  were  pluied  upright  In  these  cemeteries,  and  sup- 
poses that  the  words  of  Herodotus,  which  have  been  generally 
quoted  to  this  edect,  relate  only  to  those  particular  mummies  which 
were  kept  in  tbe  houses  of  their  descendants.  The  truth  is,  that 
ibere  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  burial ;  and 
we  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Maillet,  that  many 
of  tlie  bodies  were  in  a  recumbent  posture,  while  others,  probably 
the  masters  of  families,  were  set  up  in  niches,  after  the  manner 
deKiibed  by  Herodotus.  We  know,  indeed,  that  though  tlie  Arabs 
uv  (as  Colonel  Squire  and  Mr.  Hamilton  found)  very  jealous  of 
shewing  a  mummy  in  its  original  tomb, — other  travellers  have 
found  means  [o  conquer  this  jealousy ;  and  Mr.  Legb  describes  a 
mummy  pit,  well  stocked  with  these  remains, '  some  of  which  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  but  matttf  still  slandtitg  in  the  niches  where 
Ibey  had  been  originally  placed,' — Joiintcy  in  Egi/pt,6ic.  p.  l06. 
^B  All  elaborate  description  follows  of  a  hieroglyphics  I  tablet  ob- 
^Bjiiied  by  Mr.  Hammer,  and  destined  by  him  fur  the  oriental  cabi- 
^■Bat  Vienna.  On  ibis  we  tbull  only  observe  that  Dr.  Clarke  is 
^^IpMaken  in  supposing  that  a  baft!  htud  was  a  distinctive  mark  of 
Ae  sacerdotal  order  in  ancient  Egypt. '  Herodotus,  indeed,  informs 
us  tbat  the  priests  observed  the  ceremony  of  shaving  with  much 
exactness ;  but  he  informs  us  also  that  this  custom  was  common  to 
all  tlie  inhabitanta  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  this  exposure  of  their 
lieads  to  the  sun  that  he  ascribes  that  superior  hardness  of  scull 
which,  for  many  generations  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pelu- 
iujm,  distinguished  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  warriors  from  those 
of  their  Persian  invaders. — Thalia,  \  12. 

'ilie  horses  of  our  author's  Arab  guides  were  the  finest  he  had 

Mien  in  the  whole  course  of  bis  travels;  and  the  Arab  grooms  were 

i,  by  the  English  officers  as  superior  to  those  even  of  their 

D  couutry.     T'iiese  horses  do  not  lie  down  at  night,  but  sleep 

■diiig,  with  one  foot  fastened  to  the  piquet,    llie  same  ]>ecu- 

_|irity  is  mentioned  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Field  Sports  of 

lodia,  as  observable  in  some  of  the  best  Arab  steeds  which  are 
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carried  to  that  country.  They  continue  the  whole  night  in  ceaseless 
and  uniform  motion,  rocking  their  bodies  from  side  to  side,  and, 
apparently,  as  much  refreshed  by  the  sleep  obtained  in  this  posture 
as  if  they  had  been  extended  in  a  well-Iittered  stall.  But  the 
horses  who  have  this  habit  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  capri* 
cious  and  ungovernable  temper. 

Few  travellers,  we  believe,  have  ever  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Pyramids  without  some  new  hypothesis  respecting  their  use  or 
origin ;  and,  though  we  do  not  ourselves  think  that  Dr.  Clarke  hat  • 
been  in  this  attempt  more  successful  than  his  predecessors,  yet 
whatever  he  says  is  so  well  said, — and  even  impossibilities  become 
in  his  hands  so  interesting,  and  even  plausible,  that  we  should  do 
neither «liim  nor  our  readers  justice  did  we  pass  over  without  notice 
M'hat  he  has  advanced  respecting  these  stupendous  and  singu- 
lar structures.  His  hypothesis  coincides  so  far  with  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  (on  whom,  nevertheless,  he  throws  several 
imputations  which  we  shall  not  stay  to  combat,)  as  to  suppose  that 
the  Pyramids  are  tombs,  and  that  the  granite  chest  which  is  found 
in  the  largest  was  originally  intended  for  a  coffin.  He  rejects, 
however,  entirely  all  that  the  Greeks  have  told  us  respecting  the 
names  ojf  their  founders,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  erected ;  and  has  recourse,  as  he  tells  us,  to  Arabic  or  Jewish 
tradition,  to  prove  that  some  of  these  vast  piles  were  raised  by  the 
Israelites  during  tlieir  abode  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  particular 
Pyramid  which  is  now  open  was  the  tomb  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 
Its  being  now  open  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
his  bones  were  removed  by  his  countrymen  on  their  departure  for 
Canaan :  and  the  improbability  that  the  Israelites  alone  could  have 
raised  so  enormous  a  pile  is  met  by  the  assertion  (in  which  Dr. 
Clarke  is  countenanced  by  many  learned  men,)  that  the  Egyptians 
also  venerated  Joseph  as  a  god, — that  he  was  their  Apis  or  Serapis, 
and  perhaps  their  Osiris  also,  that,  consequently,  the  united  strength 
of  both  nations  would  be  joined  in  paying  honour  to  his  memory, 
while  many  circumstances  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  such  as  the 
loss  of  Osiris's  body,  the  exhibition  of  his  empty  coffin,  were  de- 
rived from  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  abstraction  of 
the  Patriarch's  relics.  ' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  very  plausible  solution  is  thus  offered 
of  severiil  perplexing  particulars  in  the  present  state  and  ancieitt 
history  of  the  principal  pyramid ;  and  we  bear  a  willing  testimony 
to  the  learninc^  and  ingenuity  which  our  author  has  displayed  in  the 
defence  and  illustration  of  this  novel  theorv.  But  the  severitv  of 
criticism  compels  us  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  this  faiiy 
fabric  reposes,  and  having  done  so,  to  conclude,  with  real  concern. 
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that  not  one  of  all  the  suppositions  on  which  Dr.  Clarke  relies, 
can  bear  a  close  investigation.     He  apprehends,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  may  be  proved  from  history  tliat,  about  the  time  when  the 
principal  Pyramids  were  erected,  the  posterity  of  Joseph  inhabited 
that  part  of  £gypt  where  alone  Pyramids  are  found.     Now  the 
only  two  authorities  whom  he  cites  to  fix  the  date  of  these  struc- 
tures are  Herodotus  and  Manetho.     The  first  of  these,  indeed,  he 
professes  not  to  believe:  yet,  if  he  did  not  believe  him,  it  is  not 
very  clear  why  he  adduced  him  as  evidence..    Be  that  as  it  may, 
Herodotus  ascribes  the  three  principal  Pyraniids  to  Cheops,  and 
his  two   successors.      But  Cheops  was  fourth  in  descent  from 
Sesostris ;  lind  we  have  met  with  no  system  of  chronology  which 
does  not  make  Sesostris  later  than  die  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt.     If,  indeed,  we  follow  die  authority  of  Marsham  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sesostris  was  contemporary  with  Jeroboam,  so 
that  the  erection  of  the  three  principal  Pyramids  is  thrown  at  a 
vast  distance  indeed  from  the  time  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  refers  it. 
Nor,  if  we  give  credit  to  those  imperfect  and  extremely  corrupt 
fragments  of  Manetho  which  have  descended  to  our  time,  will  the 
nuitter  be  at  nil  improved,  since  he  refers  the  great  Pyramid  to  a 
certain  King  Suphis,  who,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
must  have  preceded  Joseph  by  500  years,  a  dilVcrence  as  fatal  to 
Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis  as  the  other.     Let  the  Israelites,  then,  have 
lived  in  whatever  pert  of  Egypt  Dr.  Clarke  may  think  tit  to  place 
them,  it  is  plain  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Manetho  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  lived  there  at  the  time  when  this  Pyramid  was 
erected.     But,  further,  we  have  no  Reason  to  suppose  that  the  pos- 
terity of  Joseph  possessed  a  single  acre,  or  pitched  a  single  tent  in 
that  part  of  Egypt  where  only  the  Pyramids  are  found.     Goshen, 
which  was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  their  nation,  and  where(Exod. 
viii.  212.)  the  great  body  of  that  nation  dwelt,  was  not  the  Memphitic 
but  the  Heliopolitan  nome,  which  is,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  proved,  on 
the  Arabian  or  opposite  side  of  the  river.     No  disthiction  of  abode 
is  any  where  implied  between  the  descendants  of  Joseph  and  tlie 
remaining  tribes,  and,  even  if  we  did  not  know  the  situation  of 
Goshen,  we  should  look  for  Joseph's  children  and  his  own  residence 
ill  that  district,  Heliopolis,  with  whose  princes  he  was  connected  by 
marriage.     'The  *  land'  \\  hicli  the  children  of  Israel  are  said  to  have 
filled  with  their  numbers  was,  therefore,  not  Egypt  in  general,  but 
Gosnen  only  ;  and,  even  if  the  passage  were  well  translated  which 
tells  us  that  Josi^ph  '  was  blessed  even  unto  the  utmost  bound  of 
the  everlasting  hills,' — (Gen.  xlix.  ^6.)  it  evidently  relates,  and  has 
heen  always  understood  to  relate,  to  the  mountainous  territ(»ry  of 
Ephraini  and  Manas^eh,  in  the  Promised  Land,  and  not  to  iniply, 
^liat  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  Scripture,  that  they 

occupied 
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occupied  the  whole  valley  of  Egypt.     So  far  froni  satisfactory  is  the 
answer  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  first  query. 

He,  secondly,  inquires,  ^  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Pyra- 
mids which  corresponds  with  the  known  customs  of  the  Israelites?* 
Here  we  thought  ourselves  completely  at  a  stand. — All  the  known 
sepulchres  of  the  Hebrews  are  catacombs,  not  pyramids;  and 
tiever^  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  did  they  raise 
such  stupendous  structures  as  these  over  their  dead.  But  Joseph, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  was  laid  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  to  wait 
the  time  when  his  conntrvmen  should  carry  his  boucs  with  them 

_  m  • 

into  Canaan ;  and  that  word  which  we  render  coffin,  is  by  the  LXX 
translated  SOPORS,  w  hich  Dr.  Clarke  defines  to  be  a  vast  stone  coffin 
such  as  the  Romans  and  Greeks  called  '  sarcophagus.' — But  such 
a  20P0S  is  found  in  the  principal  pyramid ;  which,  therefore,  con- 
tains something  that  corresponds  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Joseph's  own  interment,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
mode  of  interment  practised  by  his  countrymen.  There/ore,  as  the 
tropo^  is  conformable  to  the  custom  of  the  Israelites,  the  pyramid 
which  contains  it  must  be  so  too, — and  consequently  it  becomes 
probable,  that  both  were  constructed  by  that  nation  ! — It  unfortu- 
nately happens,  first, — that  we  have  no  reason  to  take  Joseph's 
funeral  as  a  sample  of  the  usual  customs  of  his  race.  His  case 
was  a  remarkable  one,  and  the  ceremonies  observed  in  consequence 
Diight  be  adapted  both  to  his  situation  as  Vizier  of  Egypt,  and  the 
necessity  of  pre^ervhig  his  body  for  the  convenience  of  transporta- 
tion at  a  future  time.  Secondly,  if  we  allowed  that  the  stone  sores 
was  consistent  with  the  known  cu!>toms  of  the  Israelites — ^yet  as 
0-ocoi  and  pyramids  do  not  always  go  together,  it  would  be  a  very 
wild  proceeding  to  infer  the  last  from  the  former ;  or  to  maintain 
that  no  other  soros  could  have  coutainod  the  patriarch's  body  than 
that  which  is  found  in  the  pyramid.  But,  further.  Dr.  Clarke  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Joseph^s  coffin  must  necessarily  have 
been  of  stone.  The  word  So^of  is  notoriously  used  for  coffins  of 
any  material  \^hatever;  and,  in  particular,  for  that  shell,  or  hier, 
in  which  the  later  Jews,  and,  to  this  day,  all  tlie  nations  of  the 
Ejist  are  carried  to  interment. — (See  Luke  vii.  11.)  And  that 
Joseph's  coffin  was  not  of  stone,  we  gather,  first,  from  the  impro- 
bability that  such  a  receptacle  would  be  provided  for  a  corpse 
which  was  eventually  to  be  transported  elsewhere.  Secondly, 
from  the  known  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  to  keep  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  relations  a  considerable  time  in  their  houses,  preserved  not 
in  stone  but  in  chests  of  syromore.  Thirdiv,  because  the  Hebrew 
word  p^K  whi<:h  the  LXX  render  (ropoc,  is,  wherever  it  occurs 
in  Scripture,  exclusively  applied  to  zcoodcn  chtsu  or  vessels, 
and  is  derived  from  pK  '  an  ash  trec,^     It  is  plain  then,  that  we 

have 
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have  from  Scripture  no  reason  to  believe  that  Joseph's  body  was 
placed  in  a  stone  sarcophagus,  or  that,  during  its  abode  in  Egypt, 
it  was  laid  in  any  tomb  whatever;  consequently,  the  occurrence  of 
an  open  pyramid  and  empty  sarcophagus  cannot  present  any  striking 
coincidence  with  the  facts  related  of  his  obsequies. 

To  the  improbability  that  the  Israelites  could  of  tliemselves  have 
raised  so  enormous  a  mass  as  any  of  these  pyramids,  Dr.  Clarke  is 
not  insensible ;  and  he  seeks  to  obviate  the  difficulty  by  supposing 
that  the  Egyptians  had  an  equal  honour  for  Joseph's  memory  and 
joined  with  them  in  this  pious  labour. — ^This  he  grounds  on  the 
opinion  that  Joseph,  after  his  death,  was  deified  under  the  cha* 
racier  of  Apis    or   Serapis.    Tbis  notion,   which  Vossius  and 
Athanasius  Kircher  first  dragged  from  its  obscurity,  was  enter- 
tained   by  a  few  christian  writers,   of  whom  Ruffinus  was   the 
chief,  (for  St.  Augustine  is  known  not  to  be  the  author  of  the 
work   de   Mirabilibus   Scripturae,)  and  depends,  after  all,  on  a 
tradition  that  Apis  had  been  a  good  king  or  father  of  a  family  who 
distributed  com  during  a  famine.     Now  this  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
too  vague  to.  apply  to  Joseph  in  particular,  since  many  famines 
•nd  many  benefactors  besides  might  have  arisen  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  monarchy,  in  the  world.     But,  when  we 
learn  from  Ruffinus,  that  this  story  was  found  not  in  Egyptian^  but 
ia  Greek  writers,  (we  know  not  whom,  nor  does  Ruffinus  himself 
appear  to  have  known,) — (Hist.  Eccles.  Ij.  II.  c.  xxiii.) — no  more 
need  be  said  to  shew  how  little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  such 
a  testimony.     But  it  is,  moreover,  in  utter  contradiction,  if  we  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  to  the  principles  of  the  Egyptian  mythology,  to 
ieify  mortal  heroes  at  all. — Euterpe,  60.     So  that  the  story  of 
Ruffinus  is  confuted  by  a  far  better  and  more  ancient  authority. 
And,  waving  this  objection,  if  Joseph  was  not  deified  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  his  decease,  and  while  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  was  yet  warm,  it  is  idle  to  fancy  that  he  became  the  principal 
God  of  the  Egyptians  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites. — But  if 
he  had  been  thus  honoured  previous  to  their  departure,  and  if,  as 
Dr.  Clarke  supposes,  the  greatei^t  of  the  pyramids  had  been  but 
recently  constructed  to  his  memory  by  the  joint  labours  both  of 
Egypt  and  Israel,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis ;  »t 
is  utterly  impossible  that  his  renown  and  merits  could  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  Moses*s  birth.     We 
know,  however,  that  they  zcere  thus  forgotten  and  disregarded,  since 
it  ii  expressly  said  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  noticed  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  oppression  to  which  Israel  was  subjected 
by  him, — that  he  '  knew  not  Joseph.' — (Exod.  i.  8.)    But,  though 
Joseph  was  forgotten  or  disregarded,  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  golden  calf,  (Exod.  xxxii.  4.)  not  only  that  the  Israelites 
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had  learnt  in  Egypt  to  worship  Apis,  but  ttiat  they  regarded  him  as 
tlie  symbol,  not  of  their  own  deceased  countryman,  but  of  the 
supreme  Deity — Jehovah.^See  verse  5.)  It  is  certain  then,  that 
Joseph  was  not  Apis ;  it  is  hig/i/i/  improbable  that  he  was  ever 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason 
whatever  for  believing  that  either  the  Egyptians  or  Israelites  were 
inclined  to  raise  a  pyramid  to  his  memory. 

Nor,  thirdly,  does  the  present  state  of  tlie  great  pyramid,  which 
has  been,  evidently,  opened  with  considerable  labour  and  violence, 
by  any  means  tally  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt. — ^llieir  numbers  would,  in  this  re- 
spect, avail  them  nothing,  since  if,  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject 
slavery,  tliey  had  marched  an  army  beyond  their  own  limits  and 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  die  capital,  his  Memphitic 
Majesty  would  have  had  sufficient  reason  for  alarm  and  jealousy, 
and  some  plausible  groimds  for  increasing  their  tax  of  bricks,  seeing 
they  had  leisure  enough  to  open  pyramids.  Nor,  as  the  removal 
of  Joseph's  bones  could  be  only  understood  as  declaratory  of  their 
intention  to  leave  Egypt  at  all  events,  would  diis  measure  have  been 
suflfcred  by  that  government  uhich  so  obstinately  refused  them  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  But,  after  this  permission  was  granted,  no 
time  remained  for  any  proceeding  of  the  kind;  they  were  driven  out 
of  Egypt  the  same  night  without  so  much  as  time  to  prepare  their 
provisions,  and  were  the  next  morning  encamped  at  Birket  el 
Hadje  on  the  western  frontier  of  tlie  kingdom. 

After  this  it  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  examine  Dr.  Clarke's  fourth 
and  last  ground  of  belief,  which  is  taken  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  tlie  Arabians,  and  the  Jews.  The  first,  as  conUuued  in 
Manetho,  if  they  were  worth  any  tiling,  are,  as  we  have  shewn, 
directly  hostile  to  his  hypothesis.  The  second,  which  are  of 
still  less  weight,  leave  us  in  doubt  whetlier  the  pyramids  were 
built  by  Joseph  or  Phnraoh,  or  some  king  who  reigned  before  the 
flood.  But  Joseph  is  in  Egypt,  what  Nimrod  is  in  Assyria,  and 
Solomon  in  Piilestine,  the  person  to  whom  all  unclaimed  antiqui- 
ties are  referred.  Phurnoli,  which  is  Coptic  for  '  King,'  was  the 
common  title  of  all  the  EgNptian  sovereigns  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  down  to  the  Pcr.<>iaii  conquest;  and  the  antediluvian 
founder, — though  this  tallies  well  enough  with  Munetho, — Dr. 
Clarke  will  not  thank  us  for.  Joscphus  ulone,  of  all  the  Jewish 
writers,  makes  any  niention  of  the  pyramids,  and  he,  without  naming 
any  pyramid  in  particular,  and  widiout  ever  insinuating  that  one  of 
them  was  intended  fur  Josepli's  tomb,  merely  tells  us,  tliat  among 
other  labours,  such  as  embankments,  canaU,  &c.  the  Egyptians 
obliged  his  nation  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  pyramids. 
Now  this  is  certainly  probable  in  itself,   and  it  becomes  more 
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^  wfaen  we  consider  tbe  tradition  menlioncd  by  Herodotus,  ihil 
se  stones  of  which  the  pyramids  are  constructed  were  hewn  amid  1 
tlie  mountains  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  and,  consequently,  lit 
llie  very  territory  which  Israel  occupied.     'I'hough  the  muLing  of 
bricks  is  particularly  specitied.  ive,  at  the  ^ame  tioie,  learu  fropi 
Moses  that  this  was  only  a  part  of  their  labours,  (Exod.  i.  14.)  1 
and  hewing  of  stones  may  well  have  been  anulher.     At  all  evenl%  I 
we  should  agree  with  Dr.  Clarke  in  assigning  the  brick  pyramid  of,| 
Ifllahouu  lo  [hem,  if  it  were  not  for  the  consideration  that  MoseSj^A 

0  9peci6eB  their  building  for  Pharaoh '  the  treasure cities,PitIiom*| 

1  tuamses,'  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  notice  an  edifice  so  i 
mome  in  the  construction  and  so  renowned  when  finished,  at! 

«ven  a  single  pyramid  must  have  been.  I 

On  the  whole,  we  can  find  no  reason  for  depriving  Cheopi^' 
Cephrenes,  and  Myceniiis  of  the  wicked  renown  of  having  raised' 
the  useless  and  oppressive  piles  uhicb  bear  their  name ;  and  ihough' 
It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  first  pyramids  were  erected,*  and' 
whether  some  of  iliem  may  he  or  may  not  be  the  work  of  ih«' 
Israelites,  it  is  utterly  unlikely  that  any  of  them  were  raised  by  this' J 
people  on  their    own  account,  or  in  honour   of  the   Patriarch  J 

After  all,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dive  inlo  so  remote  an  antiqui^ 
io  order  to  account  for  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  great  pyramidj 
«ben  we  have  good  reason  to  refer  its  violation  lo  the  Caliph  A^ 
mBiiuoun  in  tht  ninth  century  after  Christ,    This  statement  indeedl^ 
which  tiie  best  Arabic  historiatia  agree  in,  Dr.  Clarke,  who  lays  M'l 
much  stress  on  Arabic  tradition,  regards  as  a  faljle.     His  reasons' -I 
ire,  first,  that  the   pyramid   was   optii   iu   the    time   of  Strabo^  1 
Secondly,  that  Almaimoun  could  not  have  attempted  it  at  the  otAf^  \ 
[dice  wbere  emrance  was  possible,  without  a  more  perfect  knt 
Mge  of  the  interior  than  he  was  likely  to  possess,  supposing  it  tA'l 
hmbeen  closed  till  then.     To  the  first,  we  reply,  thai  Slrabo'' I 
^bdem  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  interior  of  tbe  pyramid*! 
in  Bcoeasible,  hut  under  very  different  circumstances  from  those' 
kits  present  dilapidated  entrance.     '  In  the  middle  of  ihe  sides,' '  ■ 
■ttcll)  us,  '  is  a  stout  which  may  be  taken  out,  and,  when  this  if*| 
RiDOTed,  a  lunnel  which  leads  to  the  coffin,  &c.'     It  is  plain  froiBj 
ihii  account,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  side  on  which  the 
Mrance  is  was  furnished  with  ihe  same  flights  of  htone  as  the  otliei 
ihiec.  and  that,  one  of  the  stones  being  removed,  ihe  secret  i 
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vrhich  wasy  probably,  with  the  priests^  the  passage  was  discovered ; 
and,  as  he  does  not  say, '  in  ofte  of  the  sides/  but  h  fucrm  wat^  rmv 
wXiufoavy  it  may  be  conjectured,  either  that  there  are  other  entrances 
as  yet  concealed  in  the  remaining  three  iideSy — or,  which  is  more 
likely,  that  Strabo,  who  does  not  say  that  he  hini^f  had  entered 
the  sepulchre,  did  not  know  in  which  side  the  moveable  stone  was, 
and,  therefore,  expresses  himself  thus  ambiguously. — But,  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  stone  which  was  moveable,  or  the  means 
of  removing  it  were  lost,  as  they  well  might  be,  in  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  religion,  it  is  hr  from  improbable  that 
Almaimoun  might  endeavour  to  open  this  celebrated  tomb,  and  that 
the  present  entrance  was  hewn  by  his  labourers,  who  may  also  be 
supposed  to  have  dislodged  King  Cheops  from  his  granite  chamber: 
Nor  is  it  incredible  that  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  proper 
place  in  which  to  begin  their  labours  might  be  obtained  in  the  time 
of  this  Caliph,  as  would  enable  him,  with  some  previous  search, 
(for  the  openers  of  the  pyramid  appear  to  have  begun  too  high,)  to 
discover  the  only  practicable  access  to  the  interior.  For  this  the 
account  of  Strabo  would  be,  in  fact,  sufficient ;  and  as  Alniaimoun 
was  a  lover  of  leaniing,  and  patronized  translations  from  the  Greek, 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  likely  of  all  the  Arab  princes,  even  durii^ 
the  time  of  their  greatest  renown,  to  attempt  the  exploring  of  an 
ancient  monument,  or  to  have  persons  about  him  who  vrere  ac- 
quainted  with  Strabo's  volume.  It  would  be  but  reasonable  to  ex* 
pect  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  decorated  with  many  fabuloiM 
circumstances  by  the  Arabic  historians ;  but  the  event  is,  in  itself, 
far  from  unlikely,  and,  if  it  were  altogether  untrue,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  such  a  fable  could  have  originated. 

An  account  is  given,  at  some  length,  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
travellers  first  received  intelligence  of  the  trilinguar  tablet  of  Ro- 
setta  and  that  magnificent  sarcophagus  which  lays  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  contained  the  body  of  Alexander.  The  same 
subject  is  renewed  afterwards,  while  giving  an  account  of  AlexaiH 
^  dria,  and  we  can  readily  participate  in  the  natural  and  laudable 
exultation  with  which  Dr.  Clarke  describes  the  unavailii^  artifices 
and  remonstrances  of  Meiiou,  and  the  disinterested  zeal  and  industry 
which  he  himself  exerted  in  securing  these  precious  relics  of  anti- 
quity to  the  public  collection  of  his  country. 

Alexandria  had  capitulated  while  our  iiuthor  was  at  Cairo:  but 
when  he  arrived  in  the  English  camp,  on  the  10th  of  September,  the 
French  were  still  in  the  town,  which  they  were  little  less  impatient 
to  leave  than  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  to  get  rid  of  them. 
They  had  practised  here  the  same  oppression,  and  displayed  the 
same  avarice  and  cruelty  which  the  soldiers  of  Buonaparte's  school 
have  every  where  indulged.    They  had  carried  their  cruelty  to 

their 
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r  Turkish  prisoners  lo  ihe  severest  extremities, '  making  them 
'  like  horses,  at  llieir  mills,  and  in  drawing  water.'  Some  of 
tin  roe  lunate  wretches  Dr.  Clarke  met  with,  on  his  first  en' 
i  into  the  city,  who  had  been  liberated  that  morning  from 
!!■  (iun^eon,  and  who  '  were  endeavouring,  literati}-,  iw  cmat 
rards  iheir  camp.' 

!  legs  of  these  poor  creatures,  swollen   to  a  size  thiit  was  Iruly 
;,  were  covered  with  liirge  ulcers,  and  ilicir  eyes  were  ifrrjbic 
n  in<!ammiitton.     Some,  totf  weak  to  mivaiice,  had  fallen  on  ilie  sand, 
B  tbey  were  exposed  to  tbe  scorching  beams  uf  llic  sun.     Immedi- 
fely  on  seeing  us  they  uitered  such  moHiis  that  mij>hi  hiitc  pierceil  rhe 
''"Ii  of  their  cruel  oppreiNiors.    They  beggt-d  fur  water,  but  we  had 
D  give  them  ;    for,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  our  ulijcti,  we  had 
l<nl  to  supply  ourselves  wilh  provisiuiw.     We  succeeded,  but  not 
Hit  ditGcully,  ill  prevailing  on  some  Arabs  to  take  care  v{  ihem 
elief  could   be   oblnined.'     *  We  had  afierwards  tlie  huppiiicM  of 
1  ibcy  reached  the  Turkish  camp.' — p.  2*1. 
or  these  unfortunate  captives  it  was  calcnlaled  that  upwards  of 
'  perished  every  day   iVom   tlie   miseries  to  which  their  con- 
>  exposed  them.     After  these  trutlis,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has 
d  honestly  and  with  all  the  indignation  of  a  humaue  and  virltious 
..  ad,  it  a  amusing  to  Kitd  how  much  the  civilities  which  he  hitn- 
■df  received  from  the  oHicerii  and  learned  men  of  the  Fienth  army 
have  itidiiced  him  to  quality  his  censures;  to  speak  of  '  the  urbft* 
aity  nktch  is  characteristic  of  the  French  people  even   toward* 
tiieir  enemies,' — p.  277,  and  lo  distinguish  between  Fitnclniien  in 
general  aud  '  llie  sample  which  Uieir  army  in  l^^ypt  afforded.' — 
p.  243-     Unhappily  for  the  cause  of  humanity,    the  conduct  of 
Meiiou's  army  in  Kgypt  did  not  differ  from  that  of  Mansena's  in 
Portugal;  and  Hamburgh  and  Tarragona  have  as  dismal  a  story  ti 
lell  as  was  told  by  tlie  nietchanls  of  Alexandria.     Still,  liowevef 
we  would  not  be  mistaken.     It  is  not  on  the  national  character  qFI 
Frenchmen,  but  on  the  system  of  wickedness  and  violence  uhicbfl 
began  with  Buonaparte,  and  we  trust  has  ended  witli  him,  that  w«f 
would  Ding  the  blame  of  these  accumulated  and  successive  hurrorap 
and  tlie  ma^a  of  the  peoplo  »re   no  otherwise  guilty  tlian  a 
(uffered  their  vanity  to  blind  them  to  these  crimes,  and  endured,  Hkxfl 
ibcir  leaders,  a  conduct  which  was  at  variance  with  the  ancient  aii||,f 
habitual  feelings  of  llieir  nation,  and  our  common  nature.     It  wl 
well,  bowever,  that  these  things  should  be  renieinbeTetl, — not  in  re>fl 
proach  to  those  who  were,  in  no  Small  degree,  fellow  sufferers  witl)  f 
^tc  rext  of  the  world,  but  as  a  \\ariiing  to  them  and  to  ourselvc 
■(aiilst  those  who,  after  indulging  in  every  e%cess  of  lawless  prtds  * 
Biul  cnielly,  have  begun  at  length,  in  their  adversity,  to  speak  of  n^ 
liooai  fiiitb,  of  peace,  of  ficedom,  and  bumauity. 

M  2  Dr. 
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Dr.  Clarke  deduces  from  the  decay  of  the  obelisks  at  Alexandria, 
and  from  similar  appearances  on  other  ancient  building, — a  fact 
well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  erection 
of  national  monuments, — that  granite,  namely,  from  the  decompo* 
sition  of  its  feldspar  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  less  calcic 
lated  for  works  of  duration  than  pure  homogeneous  marble,  or  even 
than  common  limestone.  Of  the  latter  we  have  such  abundance  in 
this  country,  that  there  is  every  reason  for  preferring  it  to  the  men 
costly  materials,  as  well  as  to  the  more  beautiful,  but  fiur  less  dura- 
ble sandstone,  employed  in  most  of  our  finest  buildings. 

Of  the  two  obelbks  known  by  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  Needles, 
one  only  is  now  standing.  A  subscription  was  raised  by  sereral 
officers  of  our  army  and  navy  to  remove  to  Great  Britain  its  hUen 
companion,  which,  as  it  now  lies  on  the  sand,  measures  seven  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  sixty-six  feet  in  length.  Lord  Cavan  pre- 
sided in  this  undertaking,  which  was  worthy  of  tlie  ancient  Romans, 
and  would,  probably,  have  been  attended  with  complete  success, 
bad  not,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  sailors  of  our  fleet  been 
forbidden  to  assist  in  die  labour. 

Dr.  Clarke  gives  some  probable  reasons  why  the  emperor  named 
in  the  inscription  on  the  base  of  Pompey's  Pillar  is  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  Diocletian  but  Hadrian,  and  attempts  also  to  prove 
that  this  magnificent  monument  was  really  erected  to  the  unforto- 
nate  general  whose  name  tradition  has  assigned  to  it.  The  Arabs, 
it  seems,  call  it  the  ruins  of  '  Julius  Cssar's  Palace.'  But  Jnliua 
Csssar  is  said  by  Appian  to  have  really  built  a  monument  over  the 
place  where  Pompey's  head  was  buried,  in  the  suburbs  of  Alex- 
andria, which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Alexamlrian  Jews 
during  their  revolt  under  Trajan.  Further,  we  learn  from  Lucan 
and  Valerius  Maximus,  that  the  head  of  JPompey  was  enclosed 
in  an  urn.  But  it  was  sometimes  the  practice  of  the  Romans 
to  place  their  cinerary  urns  in  conspicuous  and  lofty  situations. 
Therefore  the  mmmwent  built  by  Cssar  to  Nemesis,  in  memory 
of  Pompey's  murder,  was  the  piliar  in  question,  which  having  been 
cyvertumed  by  the  Jews,  was  reinstated  by  Hadrian,  of  whom  we 
learn,  on  good  authority,  that  he  repaired  the  monument  formerly 
raised  to  Pompey.  This  is  really  a  plausible  stnicture  of  hypothe- 
sis; but  the  worst  is  that  Appian,  as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Clarke 
himself,  does  not  describe  Pompey's  monument  as  a  pillar,  but  as 
a  chapel^  shrine^  or  sacred  iNclosure,  (rffMvo;,)  and  as  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Jews  to  supply  the  ^  necessities  of  war.'  But 
in  no  necessities  of  war  could  a  pillar  of  this  kind  be  usefnl ; 
BO  that,  it  is  apparent,  the  testimony  of  Appian  is  decisive  against 
the  notion  that  this  pillar  was  raised  by  Julius  Ciesar  to  Pom*> 
pey's  memory,  while  tlie  new  name  of  ^  Pompey's  Pillar,'  gived 

it 
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it  by  we  know  not  whom,  and  knoun  to  Uie  Franks  only,  ia  by 

far  too  weak  to  build  any  hypoihe&is  on  its  foundation,  und  was, 

in  all  firob ability,  as  vaguely  aitsigned   lo  ibi.s  monumeut  \>y  the 

travellers  of  tlie  sixleciilh  centtiry,  as  ihe  name  of  Cli^ojialru  was 

gisen  lo  the  obeIij»ks,  and  lo  the  ireek  which   is  called  her  '  bath." 

With  tbe  Arabs  all  the  Cxsara  are  idi-nlilied  with  Julius,  as  all  the 

Pharauhsare  witli  the  adversary  of  Moses;  ao  that  liis  name  being 

aaaigned  to  it  by  their  trudiiinu  is  u  circumstance  of  no  moment 

whatever.     And  the  inscriplinn  ilself,  wliicb  remains  on  il»  base,  is 

decisive  of  the  tact  that  it  imis  erected,  as  it  now  stands,  in  honour 

sot  of  Pompey,  but  uf  Ciocielian  <ir    ilndnan.     The  unfortunate 

(Roman  general  has,  then,  us  liule  cluim  lu  ibis  pillar  as  Joseph  to 

llhe  Great  Pyramid;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  mtiiiner  in  uhicb 

-iit>  base  is  supported,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  lead  us 

to  Suspect  that  this  foundation  is  the  work  of  later  and  less  skilful 

lunds  than  those  which  carved  the  shaft  and  capital.     Nor  have  we 

forgot  what  has  entirely,  to  all  appearance,  escaped  Dr.  Clarke's 

■BMmory, — his  own   conjectures   among  the    ruins  of  Alexandria 

Troas,  und  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  a  pillar  of  similar  dinieii- 

Hons,  lying  prostrate  among   the  other  works  of  the  same  great 

nonarch  who  founded  the  capital  of  Macedonian  t)gypi'     If  we 

iOdceivc  Alexander  to  have  been  the  founder,  and  one  of  the  later 

imaD  emperors  the  restorer  of  this  £t>|X>),  we  shall  have  formed, 

;r)nps,  a  more  probable  conjecture  than  if  we  »till  adhere;  to  the 

iliun  that  it  relates  to  the  untortunnte  rival  of  Julius. 

It  is  remarkahle  that  the  catuconibs  of  Alexandria,  the  most  ex- 

njve  in  all  Egypt,  and,  perliaps,  in   the  world,  should  have  at- 

,ed,  comparatively,  little  attention  from  the  nunu^rous  travellers 

vbo  have,  visited  this  ruined  metropolis.     Dr.  Clarke,  whouniong 

be  tombs  is  always  at  home,  has  been,  perhaps,  the  first  who  lias 

kme  niSicient  justice  to  the  regularity  of  dieir  plan,  the  chaste  and 

iwhl  simplicity  of   their  ornaments,   and    tlie  long   and  gloomy 

ircades  of  (his  subterranean  city   of  death  and  silence.     Twelvo 

'  Ivge  halls,  besides  many   smaller  apartments,   surrounded   with 

phcea  adapted  lo  receive  bodies  in  a  recumbent  posture,  are  dis- 

poaed  in  a  form  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  ancient  symbol  of  the 

tridenl,  and  conclude  with  a  circular  sinicluary  covered  with  a  um- 

ple  dome,  which  is  hewn,  like  all  the  rest,  in  the  solid  rock.     In 

this  part  of  the  excavation  an  ornament  appears   which  Colonel 

S<)uire  took  fur  a  crescent,  but  which  Dr.  Clarke  mere  probably 

Kpprehended  to  be  the  tciiiged  ghhe,  which,  according  to  Macro- 

Ihus,  wa>  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  Serapis,  llw  Lord  of  tlie  dead. 

The  occurrence,  however,  of  this  single  hieroglyphic,  uporopriate 
to  Bny  cemetery,  and  as  likely  to  ba  employed  by  the  Ptolemies  as 
by  the  origimil  possessors  of  the  land,  is  not  sufficient  tu  induce  ut 
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to  regard  these  extensive  excavatioiii  as  vestiges  of  an  antiquity 
greater  tlian  that  of  Alexander,  and  as  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  city  of  Racotis.  Racotis  was  not  a  citjif.  It  is  called  by 
Stephanus  '  a  small  town^  and  by  Strabo  merely  '  a  village.'  It 
>vas  built  by  the  Egyptian  kings  as  a  fortress  to  shut  out  the  Greeka 
from  that  noble  harbour  of  which  their  own  superstitious  hatred  of 
commerce  prevented  their  making  use,  and  was  possessed  not  by 
any  respectable  caste  of  Egyptians,  but  by  a  colony  of  those 
graziers  whom  their  religion  regarded  as  unclean,  lliere  was, 
indeed,  an  ancient  chapel  here,  dedicated  to  Isis  and  Serapis;  but 
M'e  have  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  this  was  hewn  ia 
the  rock,  aud  it  is  utterly  improbable  tliat  a  paltry  fishing  town 
abould  be  adorned  with  a  series  of  sepulchres  superior  to  the  royal 
caves  of  Thebes,  and  which  evidently  required  the  labour  of  a  nu* 
merous  population,  and  the  putronage  of  a  i^sident  monarch.  At 
little  claim  has  Dr.  Clarke's  circular  crypt  to  the  appropriate  tide  of 
Serapeum,  which  last  named  building  was  not  a  cavty  but  a  ms^i- 
£cent  structure  raised  on  an  artificial  inoutid, — on  the  site,  indeed, 
of  the  ancient  chapel  of  Racotis,  but  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
piiburbs  from  the  Necropolis. 

Serapis,  no  less  tlian  Apis,  was  regarded  by  some  early  ChristiaB 
writers  as  a  symbol  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph.  Dr.  Clarke,  thoogk 
iie  in  this  place  agrees  with  Jablonski  and  Macrobius  m  eaplatniag 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  tlie  sun,  distinguished  by  his  residence 
in  the  winter  and  summer  signs  of  the  zodiac,  is  yet  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  former  hypothesis,  which  he  vainly  endeavours  to 
reconcile  with  the  physico-theology  of  his  allies  by  the  assertion 
that,  '  if  the  sun  in  Hades  was  called  Serapis,  Joseph,  having  de- 
scended thither,  and  being  **  even  as  the  sun,"  accoixling  to  a  style 
of  deificatioti  which  was  invariable  in  £g\  pt,  would  receive  the 
name  of  Serapis,  after  the  same  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Vulcan,  father  of  the  sitn,  was,  so  many  ages  after,  applied  to 
Ptolemy  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.' — p.  284,  283. 

If  going  into  Hades  made  Joseph  *  even  as  the  sun,'  it  must  be 
owned  that  this  planet  must  have  been  ^extremely  multiplied  ni 
£gypt.  But,  first,  to  say  that  Joseph,  after  his  decease,  was  idemii' 
fied  with  the  God  Serapis,  (as  it  implies  that  Serapis  was  already 
known  and  honoured,)  is  something  very  different  from  what  Dr. 
Clarke  had  previously  maintained,  that  '  the  worship  of  Serapb* 
derived  *  its  origin  from  the  death  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph.' — Nor, 
secondly,  though  our  author  tells  us  that  this  style  of  deification,  (the 
identifying,  namely,  a  deceased  hero  with  one  of  their  ancient  divi- 
nities,) was  '  invariable  in  Egypt,'  has  he  produced  any  instance  in 
Hfhicli  such  posthumous  flattery  has  been  adopted  in  Egypt  or  any 
other  country.     The  most  which  the  idolatrous  servdity  of  the 

ancients 
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I  SDcients  nrrived  at,  and  it  was  more  than  the  Egyptians  can  be  ever 
I  ahewn  to  huve  dune,  wtis  to  add  their  heroea  to  ihe  tiyi)od  of  the  eider 
I  )uinorl4ils,  or  to  turn  ihein  into  a  new  ttar.  They  did  not  dream 
I  that  siiy  of  the  ancient  Goda  cvacuaterl  his  robes,  liis  throne,  his 
I  name  and  existence,  to  gratify  the  anibiuon  of  the  new  comer.  If 
I  ^ugnilus  had  become  Jupiter,  how  could  ihey  have  got  rid  of  tlie 
■•j>ld  son  tif  Sainrri? — If  Joseph  were  changed  into  llie  Snn,  what 
K^canie  of  the  former  luminary^  Bnt  to  celebrate  a  monarch,  as 
^msembHiig  Vulcan  in  wisdom,  or  the  Sun  in  extent  of  empire, — or, 
Bfal  the  language  of  flattery,  to  assign  him  a  celestial  origin,  is  very 
Hnr  from  apphing  to  him  '  the  tinmeai  Vulcan  or  of  the  Sun,'  and 
Efi|is  13  all  uhikh  is  done  for  Ptolemy  in  the  trilinguar  inscription  of 
^^osetta. 

K  Butli  Gibbon  and  Dr.  Clarke  have  singularly  mistaken  the  tenour 
■nftbe  story  loid  by  'j'ucitus  and  others,  which  supposes  the  famous 
BniBgeof  the  AlexundrianSerapis  to  have  been  imported  by  Ptolemy 
Hrom  PontU8.  That  !itory,  whether  true  or  false,  is  by  no  means 
^Hconsiatent  with  tke  Egyptian  derivation  of  the  name,  or  with  the 
^HOOurs  paid,  from  a  very  early  age,  to  their  Deity  in  Memphis. 
^Ptolemy  dreamed  that  a  tigure  adorned  with  particular  syiiibols  ap- 
^Beared  to  him.  An  image  resembling  his  drcsm  was  found  in  Poii- 
Hhu,  And,  when  brought  into  Egypt,  was  recognized  by  the  priests  as 
I^M  proper  and  orthodox  representation  of  their  God  Scrupis.  It 
^  ina  not,  tlien,  the  introduction  of  a  new  Deili/,  but  of  a  new  and 
'  Viraculotis  image  of  a  well-known  God ;  and,  though  ihe  former 
night  have  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians,  the  latter  had 
oouiing  in  it  which  could  ofTeiid  them.  The  whole  has  exlreniMly 
tbe  air  of  some  well  kno\vn  legends  in  the  Romish  church,  and  was, 
probably,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  an  air  of  wonder 
Mid  mystery  over  the  magnificent  temple,  by  which  Ptolemy 
"  lught  to  transmit  his  own  name  to  posterity.  If  it  were  neceii- 
tBTy  to  suppose  such  an  image  was  really  foutid  in  Sitiope,  or  that 
Ptolemy  had  not  first  sent  it  there  to  enhance  the  miracle,  it  would 
J  to  conclude  that  this  trading  city  had,  at  some  unknown 
,  imported  an  Egyptian  idol;  or  that  this  deity  had  been 
■rived  to  ihem  from  the  colony  which  Sesoslris  left  in  their  neigli- 
Nirhooil  during  his  celebrated  expedition. 

With  this  visit  to  Alexandria  our  author's  African  travels  con- 
ided.     A  Turkish  frigate  then  lying  in  the  roads  was  ordered  by 
B  Capudan  Pasha  to  convey  him  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
Unhammedan  admiral  vainly  attempted,  through  his  interest,  to 
obtain  an  entrance  for  his  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  be- 
fore the  city  was  Jinally  evacuated  by  the  French.     This  manoeuvre 
was  evidently  intended  to  obtain  the  plunder  of  the  city  for  his 
LCaUongirs,  and  was,  with  great  propriety,  met  by  a  positive  re- 
M  4  fnsal, 
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fimly  which  did  not,  however,  prodace,  as  our  trmvellers  expected, 
a  recal  of  the  maudate  for  their  passage.  The  base  treachery  of 
the  Capudan  Pasha  towards  the  Mameluke  Beys,  which  took 
pbce  soon  after  Dr.  Clarke  left  Alexaodria,  is  detailed  in  a  note 
from  the  valuable  manuscript  of  the  lamented  Colonel  Squire.  Its 
circumstances  are  generally  known.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  villainy  of  the  transaction;  but,  we  confess,  we  cannot 
understand  on  what  principles  of  common  sense,  or  sound  feeling. 
Dr.  Clarke  can  say  that  *  none  of  the  real  or  supposed  massacres  of 
Buonaparte  can  be  said  to  have  equalled  this  in  treachery  or  atro- 
dty.' — p.  293,  note. 

Now,  what  was  the  real  extent  of  tlie  Pasha's  crime?  He  in- 
vited the  Beys  to  visit  him ;    he  endeavoured  to  kidnap  them  on 
board  his  ship; — they  naturally  resisted,  and,  in  the  scuffle  which 
followed,  not,  as  it  appears,  from  any  previous  design  to  assassinate 
them,  three  of  the  eight  persons  concerned  were  killed,  and  two 
drowned  in  their  attempt  to  escape,  while  another  was  severely 
wounded.     We  say  there  was  no  previous  design  to  assassinate,  be- 
cause the  two  who  surrendered  were  not  injured  at  aU,  and  the 
wounded  man  was  taken  care  of.    It  was  crime  enough,  no  doubt, 
to  lay  so  treacherous  a  scheme  in  order  to  make  them  prisoners  and 
send  them  to  Constantinople ;  aiid  the  person  who  contrived  it  was 
guilty,  in  foro  conscientis,  of  the  bloodshed  which  followed.     But 
their  death  was  not  the  thing  intended,  nor  any  thing  more  tbao 
Buonaparte  himself,  with,  at  least,  equal  treachery,  accomplished  in 
the  forcible  abduction  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Fontainebleau.     But 
what  is  this  to  Buonaparte's  massacre  at  Jaffaf    We  conclude  Dr. 
Clarke  is  at  last  convinced  that  this  is  something  more  than  a  fable, 
since  Buonaparte  himself  acknowledges  it.     But  at  Jaffa,  Buona- 
parte, in  cold  blood,  not  in  an  incidental  affray,  premeditatedly,  and 
as  a  part  of  his  regular  plan,  not  in  attempting  to  carry  a  different 
plan  into  execution,  destroyed  by  military  execution  not  Jirey  but, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  five  hundred;  and,  if  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  information  spoke  truth,  Jive  thousand  human  beings,  of 
whom  many  must  have  been,  at  leasit,  as  brave  and  virtuous,  and  of 
whom  all  were  endued  w  ith  the  same  capacity  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  the  Mamelukes  whom  Dr.  Clarke  deplores  so  deeply.     Buona- 
parte's victims,  being  his  prisoners  and  unarmed,  were  as  absolutely 
under  his  protection  as  the  Beys  under  the  Capudan  Pasha,  and» 
as  we  proved  in  a  late  Number,  had  done  no  more  to  forfeit  that 
protection  than  the  unfortunate  rulers  of  Egypt.    We  do  not  blame 
Dr.  Clarke  for  expressing  his  feelings  strongly,  nor  for  feeling  a  due 
indignation  against  Turkish  treachery  and  bloodshed.     But  it  is  a 
fatal  effect  of  that '  prestige'  which  Buonaparte  was  able  to  cast 
round  his  crimes,  and  of  that  resolution  to  believe  nothing  against 

him. 
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him,  which  party  feelings  have  produced  in  too  many  of  our 
countrymen,  that  an  able  man,  (like  Dr.  Clarke)  a  candid  and 
holiest  man,  (for  such  he  evidently  is,)  and  a  humane  man,  (as  every 
part  of  his  writings  shews  him  to  be,)  should  be  found,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  inclined  to  deal  so  unet^uul  a  measure  of  reprobalioii  to 
the  incidental  murderer  of  five,  and  to  the  cold-blooded  whiilesale 
eiecutioiief  of  an  army.  We  gladly  turn  from  this  unaccountable 
obliquity  of  fteling,  and  accompany  Dr.  Clarke  on  board  the 
Turkish  frigate,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of  confusion  very  alarm- 
tns  to  those  who  were  to  make  their  voyage  in  her.  They  were 
told  by  Mo  Ragusan  officers,  whom  they  found  in  the  ward-room, 
*  that  the  iiuperannuqted  captain  of  the  frigate  bad  never  been  tu  sea 
before  his  prcseni  voyage ;  ihai,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  had  espoused 
A  f»lattun  of  the  Capudan  Pasha's,  and  obtained  in  consequence  his  ap- 
poinimenl  to  the  frigate  ;  that  his  nephew,  a  young  man,  had  rather 
iBorv  experience,  and  held  a  station  similar  to  ihatof  tint-lieutenant  on 
btwrd  one  of  our  ships.  All  the  business  of  steering  the  vessel  was  left 
to  lti«  two  Ragusani,  and  lu  an  old  pilot  who  had  never  consulted  a 
^wn  in  bis  life  ;  the  captain's  nephew  having  the  inanagenieni  uf  the 
letr,  Mid  the  care  of  ihe  rigging.  A  few  French  prisoners  were  kept  in 
I,  ready  to  be  sent  alult  in  rough  weather.  To  these  were  added,  a 
pfdy  buffoon,  who  might  be  considered  as  burlesquing  the  office  of 
^Uwain;  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  the  crew  in  good-humour  by  all 
of  tricks  and  jokes  ;  to  promise,  and  someiimes  to  distribute, 
Mth,*  when  any  addiliunal  hands  were  required  in  aid  of  the  French 
Mien  aloft,  and  when  the  Turkish  sailors  refused,  as  ihey  constantly 
turc  Irom  the  deck;  an  idcut,  held  sacred  as  u  saint,  and 
n  board  for  good  luck  ;  a  couple  of  dervishes ;  an  auctioneer, 
itjipluyed  daily  in  hawking  commodities  fur  sale  between  ihe  decks ;  an 
concourse  of  passengers,  from  all  parls  of  the  Levant;  pil- 
Hqu  upon  iheir  return  from  Mecca;  Tartars,  as  couriers ;  sixty  A  ra- 
in horses,  belonging  lo  the  Capudan  Pasha,  with  their  Arab  grooms  ; 
nden  of  coffee  and  lobacco,  who  bad  regular  hhnps  esiablished  in  dif- 
rent  parts  of  the  ship  ; — and,  lo  sum  up  the  whole,  *  couple  uf  Hng- 
ih  travellers,  with  iheir  interpreter,  a  Greek,  who  was  continually 
erOMdng  himself  at  the  scene  of  confusion  he  witnessed.'— vol.  iii.  pp. 
308,309. 

With  such  a  commander  and  such  a  crew,  the  voynge  was  not  to 
e  performed  without  adventures.  Their  inattention  to  the  signals 
'  "He  fleet,  ex|Kised  thpni,  very  early  In  their  course,  lo  a  sliot 
I  some  of  llie  British  cruizers;  and  the  ancient  ami  laudable 
1  of  crowding  all  ^ail  in  uncertain  weather,  procured  them 
«  of  their  forevail  before  the  French  prisoucis  could  be  un- 
d  to  get  it  in.  lliese  mishaps  were  duly  imputed  by  the 
1  to  the  presence  of  infidels  on  board, — their  advice,  which 
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tbey  thought  fit  to  offer  during  a  gale  of  wind,  excited  as  iQuch  coQ-r 
lenipt  and  anger  in  their  bearded  Palinurus  as  a  British  .officer 
could  have  felt  if  a  landsman  were  to  instruct  hiiu  in  his  duty ;  an<) 
though  Dr.  Clarke,  who  found  a  sextant  in  the  cabin,  was  able  ta 
inform  them  of  that  which  they  before  knew  nothing  of — the  lati- 
tude of  the  vessel  and  her  distance  from  Rhodes  and  Cyprus — ho 
had  no  other  tlianks  for  his  discovery  than  contemptuous  pity  for 
the  slow  means  by  which  the  infidels  acquired  that  knowledge 
which  Mohammedans  possess  by  instinct.  After  all^ahsuid  as  thia 
appears,  the  Turkish  are  not  the  only  mariners  by  whom  the  use  of 
the  sextant  is  little  known  or  practised,  nor  is  the  Mediterranean 
the  only  sea  in  which  it  may  be  neglected  with  impunity.  When 
some  years  ago  an  American  vessel  was  condemned  as  English  at 
Copenhagen,  because  no  sextant  was  on  board,  and  because  the 
Danish  courts  would  not  believe  that  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
was  practicable  without  such  an  aid,  all  the  other  American  captains 
in  the  harbour  came  forward  to  state,  that  the  instrument  was  with 
them  neither  necessary  nor  usual,  and  that  they  had  frequently 
made  the  passage  with  no  other  guide  than  the  compass  and  their 
reckoning  of  the  vessel's  course,  till  they  made  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. Whether  British  merchant  vessels  are  better  provided,  is 
more  than  we  can  answer. 

The  first  land  they  fell  in  with  were  the  mountains  of  Lycia» 
which  afforded  them  by  night  a  fine  specimen  of  the  same  natural 
phenomenon  of  meteoric  fires,  for  which,  as  was  noticed  in  the  last 
volume,  the  coast  of  Samos  is  remarkable,  and  which  Dr.  Clarke, 
with  much  probability,  conjectures  to  have  given  rise,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  the  ancient  story  of  the  flaming  mountain  Chimsra.—- 
Thence,  coasting  Rhodes,  they  arrived,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
off  the  island  of  Cos,  where  our  travellers,  having  still  much  to  do 
in  Greece,  and  being  heartily  tired  of  the  Turkish  frigate,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  small  boat  which  was  engaged  to  convey  an  Egyptian 
dervise  to  the  shore, — and  were,  a  second  time,  safely  landed  in 
the  town  of  Stanchio.  Here  they  found  a  new  Greek  bishop  Just 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  whose  only  prospects  of  reimbursii^  him- 
aelf  for  the  money  which  that  cong6  d'^lire  had  cost  him,  were 
the  fees  of  his  office  as  justice  of  the  peace,  a  situation  which,  in 
these  islands,  the  bishops  usually  hold.  They  received  a  visit 
from  their  old  friend  the  French  consul,  who  was  in  a  state  nearly 
approaching  to  beggary,  not  having  received  a  single  sous  from  his 

fovemment  since  he  arrived  in  the  island, — and  in  whose  behalf 
)r.  Clarke  made  a  fruitless  and,  it  must  be  owned,  an  unpromising 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  purses  of  a  ship  full  of  French  officers 
who  touched  at  this  island  in  their  passage  from  Egypt.  They 
remained  four  days  in  Stanchio,  durmg  which  time  they  copied 

some 
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•ome  inscriplions,  tsvo  of  wliich  are  of  a  very  singular  and  interest- 
■  ing  character,  purporiing  to  be  honotirii  paid  bv  tlw  bennte  and 
■•eople  of  Kluides,  in  the  (ilinl  piety  and  cinijugal  '  benevolence'  of 
■'■  SiietonLi  the  duiighler  of  Caius'  and  '  Aiiaxiniea  wife  uf  Cliarmy- 

'  What  an  exalted  iilea,'  Dr.  Clarke  observe.", '  do  these  records  con- 

V  of  the  slale  of  society,  in  a  counrry  »  here  llic  privaie  virHie*  (if  the 
inabilanii  were  considered  as  ptiblic  b«neliT>, — iind  were  gratefully  and 
labltcly  CO  mine  mo  rated  liy  the  senate  and  ihe  people ;  where  the  hlial 
fiety  mid  the  chastity  of  in  women  were  thu«  honoured  and  rewarded  ! 
jken  amidst  the  depraved  slate  uf  public  mtiraU.  in  the  modern  cities, 
;te  virtues  estimated  at  as  high  a  price,  wch  naiiua  Kuuld  Max 
to^Mff  ^on  Anaxiiiaa  and  a  Siictunia  t — p.  335. 

Tliis  JB  virtuously  and  elofiuenlly  said,  and  we  lienrllly  sympathize 
in  ihe  praises  bestowed  on  these  worthy  Rhodian  Indies :  but  there 
are  some  circnmstances  in  Dr.  Clarke's  eulogiuin,  which  might 
eicite,  perhaps,  a  smile  in  the  profane.  A  directly  contrary  infe- 
nnee  might  be  drawn  as  to  the  state  of  female  virtue  in  those 
countries  »  here  common  duty  and  common  chastity  were  of  so  rare 
occurrence  as  to  be  rewarded  by  Etatiiea  ami  trophies ;  and,  bad  as 
Ae  state  of  morals  may  be  in  these  degenerate  days,  it  is  rather  an 
■njast  aspersion  on  London  and  Furis,  to  insinuate  Uiat  neither  the 
OIM:  nor  the  other,  as  things  now  are,  can  boast  of  otie  good  wife 
pf  dutiful  dtiiigtiler.  To  say  the  truth,  we  are  ourselves  a  little 
nepiical  as  to  the  utility  of  a  public  bonus  on  private  virtues ;  nor 
io  we  think  that  the  most  exemplary  matrons  of  modern  limes 
would  particularly  covet  the  renown  of  seeing  their  names  fastened 
up,  ill  their  own  lifetime,  on  a  wall,  and  having  their  dome!<tic  be- 
Mvionr  subjected  to  llie  scrutiny  and  praises  of  a  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. At  all  events,  it  should  be  remembered  that  England  is 
iKri  withont  its  insiiiutiuuH  in  honour  of  conjugal  virtue,  and, 
thaugfa  the  Whichnnr  flitch  of  bacon  be  not  so  costly  to  the  donor 
U  a  mathle  tublel,  it  is  a  boon  full  as  likely  to  be  esteemed  by  a 
nrefulhiiiisewife,  and  one  animated  by  a  due  share  of '  benevolence 
townnis  her  hu''hand.' 

Ilie  modern  laws  of  Cos  do  not  reward  female  chastity,  but  they 
discaiinlenai>re,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  any  cruelty  in  females 
towarda  their  admirera.  An  instance  occurred  while  our  Iraveltera 
men  m  the  island,  in  which  the  fami  termination  of  a  love-aiTair 
Oentioned  «  trial  for  what  the  Mohammedan  lawyers  describe  as 
'  homicide  by  an  intermediate  cause.'    The  case  was  as  follows : — 

*  A  young  man,  des|wrately  in  love  with  a  girl  of  Stanchio,  eagerly 

MUght  In  marry  her ;  hut  his  proposals  were  rejected.     In  consequence 

I  be  dcstmynl  hmisell.by  poison.     The  Turkish  police  arrested  the  father 

mat  Uie  otadunile  fair,  and  tried  him  <br  culpable  homicide.     "  If  the 

accused," 
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•censed,"  argued  they  with  becoming  gravity,  ^'  had  not  had  a  daughter, 
the  deceased  would  not  have  £dlen  in  love ;  consequently  he  would  not 
have  been  disappointed,  consequently  he  would  not  have  swallowed 

goison,  consequently  he  would  not  have  died : — but  he  (the  accused) 
ad  a  daughter,  and  the  deceased  had  fallen  in  love,"  &c.  &c.  Upon 
all  these  counts,  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  price  of  the  young  man's 
life;  and  this,  being  fixed  at  the  sum  of  eighty  piastres,  was  accordingly 
exacted.* — ^p.  332. 

Dr.  Clarke's  readers  will  recollect  an  application  of  the  same 
principle,  noticed  by  him  in  his  second  volume,  where  the  people 
of  Samoa  were  fined  because  a  Turkish  frigate  was  cast  away  on 
their  island.  It  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  the  deodaiKl  of  our 
own  common  law  carried  to  that  excess  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  where  the  same  person  both  imposes  and  regulates  the 
amount  of  the  fine  by  which  he  is  himself  to  profit. 

At  Stanchio  our  travellers  hired  a  small  ludf-decked  boat  with 
laiige  latteen  saik,  to  carry  them  the  remainder  of  their  tour  through 
the  islands.  It  was  the  property  of  a  poor  Casiot,  who  with  two 
young  men  his  nephews,  and  a  boy  his  great-nephew,  composed  the 
crew.  The  vessel  was  very  unpromising  in  its  appearance,  but 
the  Casiot  master,  though  very  old,  was  an  admirable  seaman,  and 
save  them  great  satisfaction  through  a  long,  and,  in  some  parts  of 
it^  a  dai^erous  voyage. 

They  passed  by  Leria  or  Leros,  renowned  in  ancient  times  for 
the  roguery  of  its  inhabitants ; — and,  October  9th,  entered  the  port 
of  Scala  in  the  island  of  Patmos.  Here  again  they  fell  in  with  a 
large  cargo  of  French  prisoners,  who  had  been  landed  on  the  island 
by  an  Algerine  captain,  who,  instead  of  conveying  them  to  France, 
had  already  attempted  several  summary  methods,  by  poison  and 
otherwise,  of  getting  rid  of  his  passengers.  The  officers  sent  a 
petition  to  our  travellers,  stating  the  embarrassments  of  their  pre- 
sent situation ;  that  they  had  much  valuable  property  lying  on  the 
open  beach,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  numerous  pirates 
by  which  the  Archipelago  is  infested;  while  their  own  men  were 
in  a  state  of  constant  mutiny  and  drunkenness,  which,  no  less  than 
their  want  of  arms,  prevented  their  resisting  an  attack. — It  is  grati- 
fying to  an  Englishman  to  find  tliat,  thus  circurostancedy  tliey  ap- 
plied for  assistance  to  his  countrymen,  and  still  more  so,  that 
assistance  was  not  withheld.  Our  travellers,  by  au  immediate 
application  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  procured 
them  a  safer  conveyance  than  the  vessel  of  the  rascally  Algerine, 
and,  by  their  interest  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Convent  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, obtained  permission  for  them  to  deposit  their  effects  within 
the  massive  walls  of  that  almost  impregnable  sanctuary.  The  visit 
which  our  travellers  made  to  obtain  this  indulgence,  will  be  memo- 
rable 
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t  in  ihe  literary  world,  Inasmuch  as  among  ihf  dusty  and  moth- 

n  beup  of  munuscripU  ^hich  till  the  convent  library,  they  dis- 

J  covered  and  purchased  the  noble  maiiUHcript  of  Plato,  now  in  the 

L  Bodleian  library  at  OxTord,  whicb  had  escaped  the  research  of 

I  Vtlloison,  ns  nell  as  the  Lexicon  of  Cyrill,  which  that  eminent 

c  had  seen  but  not  been  able  to  obtain.     A  longer  search  might 

Lprotwhly  have  enriched  their  collection  still  further, — and  (he  monks 

B  perfectly  ready  to  sell,  on  reasonable  ttrois,  what  thev  cousi- 

l^red  an  rubbish  only.     But  our  travellers  were  warned  by  a  Greek 

in  the  Turkish  army,  who  accompanied  them,  and  who,  as 

iving  been  dragoman  to  Sir  Charles  Jlolluway  during  his  mission, 

bad  assumed  the  name  of  Riley,  and  the  character  of  an  Knglish- 

I'anaD,  that  if  it  were  known  to  the  people  of  the  town  that  the 

f  nnaks  had  derived  any  gain  from  their  manuscripts,  the  conse- 

I  auence  would  be  a  very  heavy  aviniia  laid  on  the  monastery  by  the 

I  viptidan  Pasha.     They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  be  cunlent 

Lwithnuch  acquisitions  as  Mr.  Kiley  could  conceal  under  bin  Turkish 

■bit,  or  V  hich  could  be  afterwards  smuggled  on  board  their  vessel 

B  a  bajiket  of  bread. 

'  Just  as  we  had  concluded  \\i\%  bar^niii,  the  Trench  commissai^ 
letamed ;  and  finding  us  busied  in  the  llbmry,  sfTorded  an  amusing  spe- 
tinwn  of  the  sort  of  system  pursued  by  his  countrymen,  upon  such  occa- 
noiM.  ■'  Do  you  find,"  said  he,  "  uny  thing  worth  your  notice,  among 
all  Ibia  ruUbish  ?"  We  answered,  that  there  were  many  tiling  we  would 
gUuily  purchase.  "  Purchase!"  he  added,  "  I  should  never  think  of  pur- 
cbaung  from  such  a  herd  of  iwine:  if  I  suw  any  thin^  [  might  require, 
i  ihould,  without  ceremony,  put  ii  in  my  [lockel,  ond  say,  Bon  Jour .'"~~ 
9p.  350,  351. 

Tim  monks  preserve  with  considerable  care  the  original  charter 
of  their  house,  in  the  handwriting  of  Alexius  Couinenus,  and  % 
tw^itireul  copy  of  some  worksoftjregiirjof  Naihmzurn — (not  of 
NauaHicn,  as  Dr.  Clarke  carelessly  describes  him) — which  pur- 
ports to  be  tlie  calligraphy  of  the  same  imperial  penman.  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  repugnance  to  the  Greek  faith  almost  amounts  to 
antipathy,  tinds  in  this  place,  as  in  Kiissia,  sufficient  food  for  his 
■pleen,  in  the  grotto  where  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  Book  of  Hevelations,  and  which,  as  might  be  expected,  bears 
no  aigns  of  meriting  the  character  imputed  tu  it, — in  the  ignorance 
of  the  monks, — and  even  in  tlie  slender  population  of  tlie  island. — 
He  quotes  with  much  satisfaction,  the  ^ise  saying  of  Sonnini,  that 
'while  the  monasteries  swarm  with  sluggards,  the  fields  become 
deserts,  and  population  is  consequently  diminished.' — Now,  such 
a  dictum  us  this  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  be  praised  by 
a  meaiber  of  the  same  university  uhich  has  produced  Mr.  Maltbus 
,  — aince  there  is  nothing  more  certain  in  political  economy  than  that 
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mpply  always  folloMrs  demand  as  far  as  it  can, — ao  that,  unlesi  the 
aiuggards  of  the  monastery  abstained  from  eating  as  well  as  work« 
ing,  there  would  be  no  want  of  other  people  to  cultivate  the  fields 
for  them  in  exchange  for  their  money.  And  if  they  have  no  money, 
it  is  plain  they  must  either  starve  or  soon  cease  to  be  sluggards. — 
If  a  garrison  of  soldiers  were  in  Patmos,  th«  increased  demand 
would  be  thought  a  strange  reason  for  neglecting  the  fields, — and  it 
it  mere  cant  to  say,  that  the  presence  of  forty  or  fifty  monks  can 
make  the  rest  of  the  people  idle,  or  draw  off  a  niinous  proportion 
of  labourers  from  the  soil.  The  people  of  Patmos  are,  nMlee^y  by 
Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement,  as  active  and  industrious  as  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen. — ^This  rock  of  seven  Greek  miles  in  length, 
by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  has  twelve  small  merchant  vessels  of 
lis  own,  which  trade  with  theEuxine,  Italy,  and  Malta; — the  town 
n  cleanly  and  flourishing,  and  if  agriculture  is  neglected,  a  more 
satisfactory  reason  is  to  be  found  than  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
monks,  in  tlie  continual  incursions  of  the  pirates.  In  a  place  where 
Che  male  population  are  all  either  fishermen  or  sailors,  it  can  eicits 
no  surprize  that  the  resident  population  should  be  chiefly  of  the 
weaker  sex, — but  what  the  caloyen^  or  the  superstition  of  the 
Goiuitry  have  to  do  with  this,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  shew.  It  is 
equally  unfair  to  the  Grecian  character  to  say,  as  Dr.  Clarke  does 
immediately  after,  that  *  the  Greek  families  send  their  sons  to  be 
educated  in  Patmos,  by  a  set  of  monks  unable  to  read  their  own  or 
any  other  language.' — Mr.  Walpde's  note,  which  he  has  subjoined 
to  the  foot  of  page  .'34f),  might  have  convinced  him  that  the  generd 
Ignorance  of  the  monks  of  Patmos,  has  been  perceived  by  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  English,  inasmuch  as  it  has  ruined  the  repu- 
tation of  their  once  flourishing  academy;  while  the  person  who  has 
the  superiutendance  of  the  few  boys  who  still  are  sent  there,  was 
certainly  able  to  read^  since  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Walpole  reading 
Homer.— Tliere  is  so  much  of  common-place  declamation  and  pre- 
judice in  all  these  observations,  as  well  as  those  on  the  neighbour* 
hig  island  of  Samos,  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  them  in  a  work  like 
that  of  Dr.  Clarke.  The  Greeks  have  faults  and  follies  enough  of 
dieir  own  w  ithout  exaggeration — and  the  bad  effects  of  a  monastic 
life  are  sufiiciently  obvious  without  falling  into  the  absnrd  invec- 
tives of  those  who  ascribe  the  effects  of  an  unsettled  government  to 
the  crimes  of  the  priesthood ;  and  believe  that  Samos  is  become  a 
desert,  because  the  bishop  has  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a-year. — p.  .i65. 

Our  travellers  left  Patmos,  October  15th,  and  sfter  encountering 
a  violent  storm  of  which  their  pilot  had  in  vain  forewarned  them, 
since  their  eagerness  to  quit  the  island  induced  them  to  give  little 
credit  to  his  forebodbgs,  were  driven  into  a  small  harbour  on  the 
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coast  of  Nasos,  whence,  on  llie  I'lli,  lliey  proce«dt;d  to  the  prii^ 
cipal  town  and  purt  uf  llie  same  iiaiiie  with  the  islund.  Several 
faoata  were  in  the  harbour,  drawn  up,  hi  the  old  Homeric  fashion, 
willi  (heir  prows  teatiiig  on  the  beach,  their  masts  struck,  with  a 
Mil  over  them  In  form  a  kind  of  teni,  under  which  the  mariners 
w«r«  drinking  «iue,  and  singing  to  the  nietudy  of  the  lyre  or  three- 
strit^ed  viol. — 'i  he  tonn  looks  well  from  sea,  hut  within  is  dark, 
dirty,  aud  irregular.  Tlie  <  hurches,  ax  at  I'atmos,  have  bells,  a 
privilege  which  the  Turks  seldom  accord  to  their  Greek  subjects, 
^axos  having  no  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  is  happily  free  from 
llie  visits  of  the  Capiidan  Pasim,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  bent  Greek  families,  from  whom,  as  \vell  as  the 
l^lin  archbishop,  our  travellers  received  much  hospitality.  The 
■oil  >s  barren — but  the  citrons  grow  to  an  emirmous  size.  Some 
wthich  weie  lying  on  the  shore,  ready  for  esporiation  to  Constan- 
tiaople,  «ere  ai  large  as  a  man's  bead,  but  consisting  chieHy  of 
riud,  which  is  made  into  a  green  sweetnteal.  With  the  exception 
oif  >  temple  of  Bacchus,  of  which  little  but  the  portal  remains, — 
an  HOlifiJAhed  colossal  statue  of  the  same  divinity,  which  our  Iruvel- 
l«n  did  not  sec,  aud  u  few  very  un  in  teres  ting  inscriptions,  Naxoa 
contains  nothing  remarkable  but  its  tninentls.  It  supplies  all  Eu- 
rope with  emeri', — and  Dr.  Clarke  conjectures  that  future  travel- 
lers who  shall  have  more  leisure  than  he  enjoyed,  may  possibly 
detect  ii>  its  rocks  iorae  specimens  of  oriental  sapphire  and  ruby. 

From  Naxus  they  visited  Paros  and  Antiparos.  The  first  of 
these  islands  is  better  cidtivaicd  tlian  Naxos,  and  abounds  with 
nlive  planlationa,  the  fniit  of  which  constitutes  the  principal  and 
favourite  food  of  the  inhubilauts.  'Oh!'  said  the  young  peasant 
who  was  I>r.  Clarke's  giiiite  to  the  marble  quarries,  '  Oh,  bow  we 
feast  at  my  father's,  when  olives  first  come  into  season  !'  On  the 
beautiful  marble  fur  which  Paros  is  celebrated,  Dr.  Clarke 
descants  with  the  zeal  of  a  connoisseur,  and  the  science  of  a  geolo- 
giit.  He  tilionld  not,  however,  have  assumed  as  a  notorious  fact, 
tfut  the  Belvedere  Apollo  \*  formed  of  Uiis  miiterial,  since  Mengs 
has  made  it,  at  least,  doubtful,  whether  that  matchless  monument 
be  not  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara. 

In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  principal  quarrj-  of  Paros,  is  a  bas- 
felicf  of  Silenus,  surrounded  by  many  other  figures,  of  ordinary 
execution,  but  curious  inasmuch  as  the  figure  of  Silenus  is  noticed 
by  Plby  as  a  lusus  nature  discovered  in  splitting  ih^  rock,  and 
only  so  Far  assisted  by  the  chissel  as  such  accidental  resemblances 
commonly  are.  The  French  have  more  than  once  endeavoured  to 
Remove  it,  but,  perceiving  that  it  would  separate  in  two  parts,  if 
lifted,  owing  to  a  fissure  in  ihe  stone,  they  had  the  good 
abandon  the  undertaking.  Below  is  an  inscriptiou  pur- 
porting 


■ 
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porting  that  two  persoDB  named  Adamas  and  Odryses,  dedicated  the 
sculpture  to  the  Nymphs. '  Oo  these  Ni/mplu,  Dr.  Clarke  starts 
a  oiost  whimsical  b^potbesisi  in  supposing  them  to  be,  not  the 
sportive  deities  to  whom  the  woods,  the  oiountains,  the  sea  and 
rivers  were  given  in  custody, — but  merely  mortal  females, — the  gtr/t 
of  Naxos.  He  translates  wfjLfaiSf '  to  the  /asses,  and,  to  prove  that 
the  word  means  ^  unmarried  women,'  he  refers  to  Diodorus  Siculua, 
Bib.  L.  iii.  but  without  naming  the  chapter.  We  can  assure  our 
readers,  however,  that  they  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
searching  for  any  tiling  of  the  kind  in  Diodorus.  Ail  he  says,  in 
that  passage  (L.  iii.  c.  59-)  which  only  is  to  Dr.  Clarke's  pur- 
pose, is,  not  that  tiie  name  of  Nymphs  could  mean  ^  unmarried 
women,'  or  women  in  general,  but  that  the  Deified  Daughters  of 
AtJas  were  called  Nymphs  by  the  Greeks,  because,  (according  to 
that  mythological  pedigree  of  the  gods  which  derived  them  all 
from  a  certain  imaginary  paradise  on  the  Western  ocean,)  the  name 
of  Nymphs  was  common  to  the  female  inhabitants  of  that  parti'- 
cular  region  where  the  blessed  dwelt.  But  it  is  really  amazing, 
and  shews  the  danger  of  that  passion  for  discoveries  with  whidb 
Dr.  Clarke  is  animated,  unless  ballasted  by  a  double  portion  of 
accuracy, — that  an  experienced  antiquary  should  suffer  himself  to 
forget  that  att  caves  were  accounted  the  favourite  residences  and 
sanctuaries  of  those  supernatural  ladies,  to  see  whom  was  usiiallj 
fatal, — and  of  whom,  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  our  Fairies 
are  the  natural  successors.  To  these,  the  usual  companions  of 
Pan,  of  Bacchus,  and  Silenus,  the  cave  of  Paros,  as  well  as  those 
of  Vary  and  Corycus,  would  be  with  great  propriety  dedicated, — 
and  this,  and  not  Dr.  Clarke's  jovial  translation,  is  tlie  natural  and 
true  meaning  of  the  inscription. — Antiparos,  with  its  marvellotu 
grotto,  has  been  described  by  many;  but  Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to 
examine  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  in  which  capacity  be  is 
much  happier  than  in  his  quotations  from  Diodorus.  We  have, 
however,  too  little  time  to  follow  his  steps  with  more  than  a  rapid 
glance. — From  Paros  he  went  to  Syra,  the  ancient  Syros,  the 
native  country  of  their  Greek  servant,  of  whose  reception  a  most 
interesting  account  is  given ; — from  Syros  to  Gyarus,  well  known 
as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  Roman  empire,  now,  as  in  all 
ages,  nearly  uninhabited,  and  proverbially  barren  and  desolate. — 
While  on  this  last  isle,  they  narrowly  escaped  being  pillaged  bj  a 
lai^e  party  of  Hydriots,  who  are  as  bold  boatmen  and  pirates  as 
they  are  adventurous  merchants,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  pass 
the  .£gaean  in  all  weathers,  in  long  open  canoes,  with  thirty  or 
forty  rowers,  the  accurate  representatives  of  the  ancient  libtumus. 
Gyarus  is  now  called  Jura. — Hence  they  visited  Ceos,  now  called 
Zia,  a  very  interesting  island,  where  they  were  received  with  much 
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^'bospitalily,  and  where  the  nnus  of  louHs,  as  j-el  but  liltle  f  xplored, 
promise  valuable  returns  lo  the  ciiiiuRil;  of  some  fiiUire  (raveljer. 
It  was  in  Iniil'u,  if  Dr.  Clarke  waa  rightly  iuformed  by  the  Zians, 
that  ihc  celebniti'd  anil  iattKirtaiil  marble  now  preserved  at  Oxford, 
I  found,  which  in  usually  though  erroneously  known  by  ilia 
t  of  the  Paririn  Chroiih/e.  Frotn  Zia,  our  travellers  sailed, 
f  Macroiiisi,  to  ihe  promuntory  of  Suninm,  of  which  the  antiqui- 
il  natural  scenery  have  been  often  described.  On  the  pillars 
"  Minerva's  Temple,  many  names  were  written  of  persons  who 
i  visited  the  spot,  and,  in  this  line  climate,  even  [i^ ncileJ-inarka 
liii  miimpuired  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Among 
f  then  were  tho^e  of  the  lamented  Tweddell  and  of  ihe  Uon.  Cap- 
!i  William  Paget- 
*  The  last  of  ihfse,  a  gallant  naval  ufficer,  now  buried  at  Gibraltar, 
will  not  warn  a  tiit-ni<irial  Id  Greete.  His  name  H-ilj  lie  lung  remem- 
sd,  for  the  coolness,  ilic  intrepidity,  and  llie  liuniunily  which  he  ilis- 
played  when  commander  of  the  Honmfy,  a  nfty-i;un  ship,  during  hit 
■umorablc  action  with  a  French  tVignle,  La  Sihiitk,  m  the  hurbiiur  of 
Uycoai.  The  French  ulht'er  was  an  old  acquainiitnce,  nnd  one  wiih 
wtiuin  be  hail  lived  in  hubiis  of  friendship.  Captain  Paget  sent  u  boat 
l«kim,  saying  he  wassurry  they  had  met  under  such  circumstances,  but 
that  be  must  desire  him  la  surrender.  He  received  furansiter,  rhat  ihe 
Captain  of  Im  Siliylk  well  knew  Captain  Paget'*  force,'  and  that  he 
would  defend  himself  to  the  last  e\tremiiy.  The  Treucbman  tired  lirsC, 
aiifed  by  four  armed  vessels,  which  were  ttutionvd  su  as  tu  rake  the 
Summrff,  Captain  Pngel  having  observed  ihul,  from  the  situation  of  hit 
•bip,  Kime  mischief  wunid  ensue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mycuni,  pniienlty 
•Dttatnerl  this  powerful  atlack  ivithout  reluming  h  single  shot,  until,  by 
gettinit  a  spring  upin  his  cable,  be  had  brought  the  Rmtme^  mn  a  situa- 
li«D«here  the  cannun  might  play  without  doing  any  injury  to  ihe  town  j 
ihra  he  gave  his  broadside,  wiih  three  cheers  from  his  crew.  The 
Frenchman  returned  the  salute;  and  a  warm  contest  ensued,  in  whicb 
die  Ramnry  was  ultimalely  victorious.  The  history  of  this  action  ia 
often  repeated  in  ihe  ATchi|>elago,  although  it  has  not  been  recorded  in 
England  :  and  as  ilie  name  <if  the  hero  uppcars  inscribed  with  his  own 
kandsupon  the  conspicuous  pillars  of  Suniuni,  the  £THAA1  AIA*ANE1£, 
visible  from  ufur,  may  aland  as  lasting  a  ninnumeni  ol  his  liinie,  as  ihe 
glorious  sepulchre  which  chunce  didoiimn  lo  the  memory  ofTiveddell, 
when  It  caused  him  to  be  buried  in  ine  Temple  ut  Theseus.'f— pp. 
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October  £9th,  they  disembarked  in  the  harbour  of  Pirsus,  now 
called  Porto  Lione,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Athens.    The  details 
of  hit  observations  in  a  place  which  has,  of  late  years,  been  as  well 
known  and  as  frequently  visited  as  Paris,  we  shall  hold  oursteUes 
excused  by  our  limits  from  enlarging  on.     In  some  respects  in- 
deed, this  part  of  his  work,  though  written  with  the  same  force  and 
good  taste  which  we  have  praised  in  his  accounts  of  other  ancient 
cities,  is  of  a  character  which  gives  us  real  pain,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  bitterness  always  apparent  in  speaking  of  Lord  Elgin  in  his 
pursuits  in  Greece,  which  since  this  question  has  been  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England,  very  few  will, 
we  think,  be  found  to  partake  in  or  to  justify.     Dr.  Clarke  himself 
has  indeed  reluctantly  admitted  a  fact  which  is,  in  itself,  a  very  coh- 
aiderable  justification  of  the  conduct  which  he  so  much  reprobated, 
inasmuch  as  he  tells  us,  that '  the  sort  of  marble  which  was  used 
for  the  Parthenon,  not  being  entirely  homogeneous,  is  characterized 
by  a  tendency  to  exfoliate  when  long  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,' 
a  fact  of  which,  in  different  parts  of  this  volume,  he  gives  more 
than  one  remarkable  instance.     It  is  true  he  urges  that '  to  operate 
an  effect  of  this  nature  has  required  the  lapse  of  twenty-three  cen- 
turies,' and  that  he  laments  over  the  more  rapid  destruction  to 
which  these  relics  must  now  be  exposed,  ^  under  the  influence  of  a 
climate  peculiarly  qualified  to  assist  their  progress  towards  de- 
struction :'  but,  he  will  not  easily  convince  a  candid  man  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  perish  when  protected  from  the  weather  and  all 
other  violence  in  Loudon^  that  when  exposed  to  weather  and  de- 
predations of  every  kind  in  Athens.     Nor  when  Dr.  Clarke  tells 
us  that  to  see  that  part  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  which  yet 
remains  on  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  is,  of  itself,  worth  a  journey 
to  Athens,  can  we  help  feeling  a  very  contrary  emotion,  from 
that  with  which  he  is  inspired  towards  the  person  who  has  enabled 
us  to  examine  these  glorious  sculptures  without  the  difficulties  and 
expenses  of  such  a  voyage.    If,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
climate  of  this  country  is  really  of  so  destructive  an  efficacy  aK  Dr. 
Clarice  supposes,  yet,  if  we  were  to  set  against  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  the  monuments  themselves,  the  advantages  which  the  arts 
both  have  and  will  derive  from  their  being,  in  the  mean  time,  ac« 

cessible  to  all ;  we  should  hold  the  revival  of  Grecian  sculpture  m 

— — 

Suated/  not  in  its  trtiA  ■enae  of  '  obsolete/  bot  instead  of  '  ancient.*  See  p.  463. — 
lut  the  strangest  pedantry  of  all  is  where,  instead  of  a  reference  to  Acu  xii.  tA,  in 
the  usuul  manner,  he  talks  of  '  the  history  of  the  Actifira  of  the  Apostles  f  p.  477.—- 
*  Fie,  fie !'  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  would  say,  'this  is  affectations  !* — Then  Dr.  CUrko 
describes  himself  as  having  '  sat  about  providing*  a  thing,  p.  533, — and  mauv  (ther 
strange  peculiarities  of  diction,  which  have  crept  on  the  author  during  ihe  pru|(res8  of 
his  work,  for  his  two  first  voiames  were  iiee  Irom  them.  We  hope  they  will  uoi  stick 
Ky  him, 

the 
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Ibe  west  a  satiafaclory  reason  for  having  deprived  the  east  of  irea- 
^■Mres  which  it  no  longer  iitiderstoiHl,  or  any  otherwise  appreciated 
Mu  wi  children  v:ilue  baubles.    Nor  can  we  conreive  a  nobler  laic 
■rw^rka,  which,  however  dnrable,  must  evenUiully  perish,  llian  to 
Krish  in  ihe  full  gaze  of  Europe,  and  in  the  service  of  that  art  (if 
"i  they  are  llie  nmsl  brilliant  ornaments, — leaving  behind  iheni 
e  aeeda  of  future  works,  ]}erhapa  not  inferior  to  thomselkes,  and 
iving  been  the  inslrumentH  of  contmunicuting  the  arts  of  Ureece 
II  that  nation  by  whom  her  language  and  her  spirit  have  been,  in 
•J  age,  most  ciiltivaled. 
It  ta  a  well-known,  though  remarkable  fact,  that  from  the  dale  of 
k  Ae  Venetian  siege,  in  1464,  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  or  even 
' «  aevtuileenth  cenlurVi  Athens  was  entirely  overlooked  by  the  few 
I  Invellera  who  visited  the  east,  and  was  supposed  lo  have  lost  at 
e  its  ancient  name  and  all  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur.    The 
loerit  of  first  calling  the  attention  of  Europe  to  its  splendid  ruins  i» 
»TOa  by  Chandler  lo  Martin  Cmsius,  in  his  Epistola:  Familiares 
TRTCo-GrieCie  ;  but  by  Dr.  Clarke  the  claims  of  a  certain  Guillet 
«  Guilleti^re  are  preferred,  who  visited  the  place  with  two  Italians, 
lira  Germans,  and  an  Englishman  named  Drelingston,  in   I670, 
■nil  whose  publication  Dr.  Clarke  whimsically  describes  as  '  unas- 
nnong  although  very  diminutive.'     We  did  not  know  before  that 
mtnutive'  volnmes  were  generally  symptomatic  of  pride;  but 
p  would  willingly  aciiuiesce  in  the  coniente.of  the  proposition, — 
I  thank  our  author's  mi>di:sly  for  the  ponderous  bulk  of  tliose 
(■vela  which  have  utfurded  nn  so  much  amusement,  if  we  did  not 
r  that  others  mny  be  encouraged  to  display  their  meeknrss  m  the 
t  manner,  who  have  neither  the  same  powen  to  fill  an  nmplc 
Igp,  nor  the  same  pretensions  to  engross  t!ie  time  of  the  public. 
In  Alliens,  and  actively  employed  in  Lord  Elgin's  service,  Dr. 
t  found  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated 
1  Ballista  Lusieri,  by  whose  kindness,  as  well  as  by  the  scaffolds 
^ -Mid  ladders  with  which  the  Parthenon  was  then  surrounded,  our 
B  were  enabled  to  examine  many  of  the  details  of  that  glo- 
i>  edifice  more  accurately  than  either  Spon,  Stnarl,  or  Chandler. 
k  b  remarkable,  that  though  Lusieri  admitted  the  omamenial  parts 
of  the  Athenian  temple  to  be  of  imrivalled  excellence,  he  still  pre- 
ferred to  il  those  of  Paestum  aud  Egina  in  the  essential  parts  of 
their  architecture ;  and  professed  to  have  detected  in  ihe  Parlhenou 
not  only  certain  superfluities  which  indicated  a  taste  in  some  niea- 
iierdled  from  the  severe  purity  of  tlie  ancient  Doric,  but 
s  instances  iu  which  the  Athenian  workmen  had  cheated 
sa,  and  where  .spaces  had  been  filled  with  rubbi^  and  loose 
I,  which  in  the  Posidonian  temples  are  of  solid  an<l  immove- 
-'  For  our  own  parts,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  with  &r 
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more  feelii^,  if  not  with  enfuX  coiTe<:tiiesSy  *  m  viewing  the  Par- 
tbenoo  we  were  so  much  affected  by  its  solemn  appearance,  and  so 
much  dazzled  bj  iu  general  splendour  and  maguilicencey  that  we 
should  never  have  ventured  to  this  critical  eiamination  of  the  parts 
Gompodug  it.' 

*  Often  as  it  has  been  described,  the  spectator  who  for  the  first  time 
approaches  it  finds  that  nothing  he  has  read  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
eflect  produced  in  beholding  it.  Yet  was  there  once  found  in  England 
a  writer  of  eminence  in  his  profession  as  an  architect,  who  recom- 
mended the  study  of  Roman  antiquities  in  Italy  and  in  France,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  remains  of  Grecian  architecture  in  Athens ;  and  who, 
deciding  upon  the  works  of  Phidias,  Callicrates,  and  Ictinus,  without 
ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  them  but  in  t>ooks  and 
prints,  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  Parthenon  was  not  so  considerable 
an  edifice  as  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  London ;  thereby  affording  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  any  written  de» 
tcnption,  or  even  from  engraved  representaticui,  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  buildings  of  antient  Greece;  compared  with  whose  stupendous 
works,  the  puny  e&rts  of  modem  art  are  but  as  the  labours  of 
children.' — voL  iii.  pp.  488,  489. 

A  w  himsical  instance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  peculiar  manner  of  riding 
an  illustration  to  death,  appears  p.  501,  where,  after,  with  great 
good  taste  and  judgment,  producing  the  hawthorn  which  has  vege- 
tated for  many  ages  in  the  vaults  of  Calder  castle  as  a  parallel  in- 
stance to  the  saoied  olive  tree  in  the  temple  of  the  Nymph  Pan- 
droaus,  he  subjoins  die  important  information  that  *  the  hrst  toast 
after  dinner  in  a  Welsh  mansion  is,  generally,  ike  chief  beam  of  the 
house.'  Does  he  suppose  that  Celtic  rafters,  more  fortunate  than  the 
aceptre  of  Agamemnon,  bear  leaves  and  blossoms  after  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  tree,  or  does  he  aspire  to  imitate  the  ingenious  Mn 
Aircastle,  who  ei  plains  the  natural  history  of  tlie  elephant  in  Pic- 
cadilly, by  the  fact  that  his  keeper  was  a  ooe-handed  Welchman  i 

Of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  pnvx,  the  areopagus,  and  the 
mi^iificent  Corinthian  pillars  formerly  beloi^ing  to  Hadrian's 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  very  strikii^  descriptions  are  given. 
By  the  simple  fact  that  the  llissus  has  been  divided  into  many 
small  channeb  for  the  mills  and  gardens  near  the  city,  be  accounts 
for  its  present  stream,  and  justifies  the  ancients  from  the  charge  of 
exaggeration  in  the  descriptions  which  they  have  left  of  its  abun- 
dance. In  the  Stadium  of  Herodes  Atticus,  his  researches  were 
able  to  discover  or  his  lively  fancy  to  supply  tliose  vestiges  of 
ancient  grandeur  which  other  inquirers  have  sought  for  in  vain. 
He  gives  us,  accorduig  to  his  usual  custom,  two  panoramic  de- 
scriptions of  the  prospects  firom  Mounts  Ancbesmus  and  Hymettus^ 
and  with  a  sii^lar  benevolence  professes  to  teach  the  student  to 
make  the  latter  for  himself,  with  three  books  to  represent  the  hill<9, 

and 
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flfcnd  six  pebbles  for  the  principa)  objects  contained  nitbin  llie  area 
ror  Attica.  Witli  all  tbiii,  hU  description  a  the  fullest  and,  in  many 
Preiapects,  the  best,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  eloquent  wbich  has  yel 
['appeared  of  this  delightful  country,  and  we  con  easily  forgive  his 
>|tiipeiiiusiiy  and  occasional  puerilities  for  the  many  gsod  qualities 
>f  bead  and  heart  which  are  appareat  in  all  his  pages. 

A/lera  perilous  adventure  in  the  public  baths  of  Athens,  which 
reie  appropriated  during  certuin  hours  for  the  reception  of  fenialew, 
md  where  Dr.  Clarke,  in  ignorance  of  this  circumstance,  found 
^imscJf  unawares  in  a  situation  as  extraordinary,  and  which  might 
BUve  been  ai  fatal  as  that  of  Aclteon,  our  travellers  embarked, 
tal  ihe  fifth  of  November,  in  their  little  Casiot  bark,  on  a  voyage  to 
Spidaurus,  They  were  accompanied  as  far  as  iEgiua  by  their 
feend  Lusieri,  and  a  young  artist  named  Theodore,  a  Calnmck  by 
liniion,  but  who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  at  Rome,  and 
vbo  now  at  Athens,  ■  like  another  Uuphanor,  rivalled  all  which  the 
fioe  ani  bad  produced,  under  circumstances  the  moitt  favourable  to 
fiietr  birt))  and  maturity.'  At  ^gina,  which  tliey  supposed,  though, 
ai  afterwards  appeared,  without  sufKcient  reason,  to  have  been  es- 
bausted  by  the  researches  of  Chandler;  they  only  stayed  Ioujj; 
cootigb  to  land  the  two  artists,  and  to  obtain  a  pilot,  such  a:^  he 
wa*,  who,  after  much  bliuidering  and  some  danger,  carried  dieni 
not  to  Epidaurus,  but  to  a  small  port  named  Epiada,  the  Epi-yalha 
of  Chatidler.  Here,  however,  they  thought  it  best,  when  once  well 
•shore,  to  proceed  no  farther  with  such  a  guide,  and  dismissed 
their  old  Casiot  captain,  whom  they  made  thoroughly  happy  with 
Ae  present  of  a  silver  coffee-cup,  over  and  abo\e  his  pecuniary 
recompense, 

From  Epiada  their  first  intention  was  to  proceed  to  Epidaurus 
nn  horseback.  An  intelligent  Greek,  however,  with  whom  they 
fell  in  at  the  former  place,  advised  ihem,  in  preference,  to  go  tu  Li- 
gurio,  where  the  temple  of  Evculapius,  whom  he  culled  'AvxAaxiof, 
waa  still  to  be  imperfectly  traced.  Tlie  country  of  the  Morea  ihey 
Ibund  singularly  biauiiful,  and  the  while  dresses  and  reed  pipes  of 
the  shepherds  couipletcly  carried  back  the  fancy  to  the  days  of  pas- 
toral poetiy.  Tlie  Ligiirians  amused  them  with  many  legendary 
stories  of  jisclapios,  considering  him  as  a  great  king  who  hud  once 
reigned  in  Epidauria. — In  their  own  town  are  no  antiquities,  and 
the  coins  which  they  offered  for  sale  were  not  antique  but  Vene- 
tian. Tlie  roins  are  at  Hieron,  now  pronounced  Jero,  about  an 
hour's  distance,  yet  even  here,  the  remains  of  a  small  llieatre  are  the 
most  interesting  feature ;  and  our  travellers  picked  up  no  greater 
curioaity  tlian  a  fine  young  wolf-dog  of  the  true  ancient  breed. 

Ai  Nauplia.  where  diey  were  hospitably  enteriaiiieri  in  the  house 
of  tlie  Enclibh  Cunkul,  ilicy  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  the  ■ 

L  N  5  Turkish  J 
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Turkish  Bulletin^  whidi,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  die  event, 
announced  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  eipulsioo  of  the 
French  inAdels,  *  forsaken  of  God/  from  Misr,  by  *  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  Sublime  Porte  of  Solid  Glory.*  All  the  mention 
of  the  fl^lish  was  in  a  postscript,  stating  that  *  the  English  Djowrs 
had  acted  friendly  on  the  occasion.'  The  news  was  received  with 
the  usual  rejoicings,  among  which  was  a  dance  with  swords  and 
bucklers,  (our  English  Morris^)  which  Dr.  Clarke,  with  soone  pro- 
bability, regards  as,  in  Peloponnesus,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Pyr* 
rhic  dance. 

Nauplia  consists  of  an  acropolis  on  a  h^h  rock,  with  a  lower 
town,  and  is  situated  on  a  plain  well  calculated  to  repay  the  laboun 
of  agriculture.  In  all  these  circumstances  it  agrees  with  Athena, 
Argos,  and  Corinth;  but  each  of  these  places,  as  well  as  Nauplia, 
differs  from  the  other,  if  we  believe  Dr.  Clarke,  in  certain  peculiar 
characteristics, — the  first  being  adapted  to  a  rdigious  sanctuary, — 
the  second  to  a  regal  residence, — the  third  to  a  military  capital, — 
and  Nauplia  to  be  the  emporium  of  Greece.  In  this,  it  is  pretty 
evident,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fancy;  but  we  should  not  ouarrel 
with  his  distinctions  if  he  did  not  add  that  *  in  every  part  of  Greece 
there  is  something  naturally  appropriate  to  the  genius  and  hiUori/  of 
the  place.'  Now  if  he  means  that  the  history  of  the  cities  corre- 
sponds with  these  particular  natural  features,  he  is  certaiidy  rather 
unfortunate  in  his  instances,  since  Argos  and  Nauplia  were,  during 
the  most  brilliant  days  of  Greece,  neither  remarkable  for  metropo- 
litan nor  commercial  eminence ;  and  Corinth,  notwithstaodir^  iti 
impregnable  situation,  was  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  peaceful  and 
trading  republic.  Nauplia  has,  however,  since  the  days  of  th^ 
Venetians,  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and  sponges, 
but  is  now  once  more  fallen  into  decay, — in  part  from  the  ravages 
of  the  plague,  but  still  more,  as  we  conceive,  from  the  superior 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  inlands  of  H\dra  and  Spezzia.  Even 
when  no  plague  is  there  it  is  unhealthy,  and  here,  and,  indeed,  all 
through  the  Morea,  a  stock  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  of  the  arsenic  ague 
drops,  is  necessar\'  to  every  traveller. 

Dr.  Clarke  found  gipsies  in  Nauplia,  at  which  he  is  surprized, — 
inasmuch  as  ^  these  wanderers  first  entered  Europe  from  the  North 
of  Iiuiia  S4>  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,'  and 

*  their  whole  tril>e,  at  the  first,  did  not  exceed  half  a  million.'  We 
can  see  but  little  reason  for  this  surprize,  since  they  are  found  in 
great  numbers  all  over  Spain — a  region  far  more  remote  firom  the 
original  track  of  their  emigration  than  Greece.  The  exact  time  of 
their  having  entered  Europe  is  not,  we  believe,  so  well  ascertained 
as  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  imagine,  and  so  far  from  the  Morea  being 

*  the  ultimate  of  their  journey  to  the  south,  since  their  first  emi* 

gration,' 
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ration,'  («e  Itnow  tliat  liiey  are  found,  in  ccinsiderable  numbers,  tn 
esuitlbenipruviiiccs  of  Persia.     It  ia  |>robabte,  indeed,  1  lint  (heir 
VjyrugreM  to  ibc  west  Mas  not  through  'I'artary,  but  through  mora 
Kjloiitbeni  regions;  that  instead  of  A&ia  Minor  reccivitig  ihein   from 
v.0'<9f  ^i  N  duecilj'  cotilrary  process  took  place;  that  their  principiil 
a  for  a  L-oii»iderable  time  iit  iitnjar  in  Mesopotamia,  uhenee 
leir  name  of  Tcliitiganeh  is,  apparenilv,  derived,  and  where  the 
^eiideunc,  a  people  of  singular  habits  and  religion,  still,  [wssibly, 
u  llieir  deiiirenduiits. 
From  Nauplia  Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  ruins  of  Tyrins,  nhidi 
trplcxiug  rrmaiuH,  the  oldest  aud,  in  many  respects,  the  most  re- 
writable in  Ureece,  afford  him  ample  sco)ie  lor  speculation,  and 
r  the  development  of  certain  hypotheses,  of  which  we  have  had, 
punaoy  parts  of  bis  works,  some  awful  prognoslicalions.     In  the 
*  rtplacB,  Iraving  decided  in  no  very  clear  language,  that, '  by  trliom- 
'  taever  tbey  were  built,  they  are,  tlcciderUif,  of  Egyptian  origin ;'  he, 
■Bcondly,  appreliends  that  tbey  are  iiol  Egyptian  but  Celtic.     'I1ien, 
bivitig  assumed,  us  certain,  what  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful  ques- 
boiM  ID  aiit)<|iiity, — that  Slonehaigt  was  built  by  tbe  Celts, — he 
proceeds  to  shew  that  the  Ceiti  must  have  been  Phiciiuium,  be- 
cnise    Slaiifhtii^e  has  all  tbe  marks  of  a  Phaniciun   hai/ding. 
Then,  by  the  help  of  I'ezron,  he  proves  that  these  same  Cells  were 
mT  Phccnicians  but  Phri/giaiii,  being  the  same  with  the  Ci/f/opes, 
who  came  out  of  the  regions  of  Upper  Asia,  some  ifean  before  the 
ieatk  of  the  Pulmtrcfi  Ahrabam,  and   whose  frontal  eye  he  ac- 
CMuts  for  by  a  reference  to  a  piece  of  armour,  which  we  nevei* 
^  J  fortiniate  as  to  meet  with,  a  Cellk  helmet^  and,  to  crown 

dIv,  deduces  the  origm  of  Cyclopean  or  Celtic  architecture 
n  the  caves  of  India,  many  of  which  are,  as  he  supposes,  '  the 
etypes'  of  tlie  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  sepulchres  of  Syria  and 
I  Minor,  &c. 

Daforiunalely  we  know,  from  a  comparison  of  w  hat  little  is  known 
ccming  the   Pbixnician  language,  that  this  nation  was  neither 
'  :  nor  anywise  connected   with  the    Indo-European  family. 
V  that  no  fiiiildhig  has  been  found  in  Phoenicia,  or  on  the 
n  aide  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  in  any  other  niaimer  re- 
s  Stouebenge  than  as  one  massive  piece  of  work  must  resem- 
alher.     If  it  be  true,  as  is  certainly  very  possible,  that  the 
ve  population  of  Greece  was  Celtic,  it  must  still  be  very  un- 
mm  whether  tbey   were  the  founders  of  Tynnsi    and,  if  the 
JCjfclopa  were  really  Celts,  and  not,  as  may  be  suspected,  those 

'THeniMtmiiat'iit  BctiiiinUofilicOllicuaiiondi-KribetiiFm  wiihout  any  ilrfciiHTe 
•1  all,  nCTiU  Oieir  boclili'n.     The  IieIiqfis  wilh  frunisi  apccturn,  id  whicli,  "a 
t,  Dr.  Clailir  dlud»,  wm  of  CrFquciit  vtcurtFiice  aniMnK  thcGrtdan  and  C«lkw 
■••bMaevetiitHilwebsvebeud  of,  uwd  hj  ttieCanlioTCiiDbri. 

s  4  Ogret, 
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OgreSf  Gins,  and  GohlinSy  (to  whom,  in  all  countries,  tlie  vulgar 
ascribe  the  erection  of  works  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  which,  to 
the  eyes  of  ignorance,  appear  to  have  required  supernatural  strength,) 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  already  settled  in  Greece  before  the 
time  assigned  by  Pezron  for  their  emigration.  We  have  little  in- 
clination to  enter  into  a  controversy  in  which  more  absurdities  have 
been  uttered  than  in  any  other  which  has  been  started  among 
modern  scholars;  bqt  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  argument  depends  on  similarities  of  architecture,  in 
which  all  nations  must  agree  at  a  certain  period  of  their  civilization 
or  barbarism,  and  for  which  there  is  no  more  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing a  common  origin,  than  there  was  for  Dr.  Clarke's  sending  the 
Crusaders  into  Phrygia  to  learn  the  art  of  building  chimneys.  As 
we  know,  however,  that  Danaus  brought  an  Isgyptian  colony  into 
this  neighbourhood,  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  assign  to  these 
relics  an  Egyptian  than  a  Celtic  founder,  in  which  case  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  allow  that  they  may  have  been  copies  from  Mem- 
phis or  Tliebcs. 

At  Argos  Dr.  Clarke  obtained  from  the  English  Consul  some 
beautiful  terra  cotta  vases,  which  were  taken  from  the  neighbour^ 
ing  tombs.  These  vases  sometimes  contain  little  gilded  repre- 
sentations of  fruit  and  flowers,  which  our  author  very  strai^dj 
fancies  to  be '  the  supper  for  Hecate,'  mentioned  in  many  ancient 
writers,  and  which  he  still  mor£  strangely  illustrates,  firom  *  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian,'  where  Mercurtf  is  askecl  by 
Charon  what  he  carries  in  the  satchel,  with  which  we  see  him  so 
often  represented y  and  he  answers,  '  Lupines,  so  please  you,  and  a 
supper  for  Hecate.'  Now,  first,  it  is  not  Mercury,  but  Menippus^ 
of  whom  Charon  asks  the  question:  Mercury  s  wallet,  thereiore, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.  Secondly,  Menippus  docs  not 
say  *  a  supperybr  Hecate,'  but  *  Hecate's  supper,'  t^^  *Exetnif  rJ 
IcTtvov.  Further,  we  know  from  the  '  Cataplus'  of  the  same  author 
that  *  Hecate's  supper'  was  not  what  was  buried  with  Menippus, 
but  the  dunghill  diet  which  he  had  ,eaten  just  before  his  death. 
And,  lastly,  there  is  no  mention  in  any  ancient  author  of  offerii^  to 
Hecate  at  funerals,  (the  honeyed  cake  being  intended  for  Cerberus,) 
nor  that  she  received  any  sacrifices  except  the  broken  victuals 
which  were  exposed,  in  her  honour,  every  month,  where  four  roada 
met.  Nor  were  the  relics  of  the  funeral  feast  buried  with  the  per- 
son, but  laid  on  the  top  of  his  tomb.  With  all  these  hiaccuracies, 
which,  in  Dr.  Clarke,  proceed  not  from  ignorance,  but  hurry  and 
love  of  paradox,  his  observations  on  the  votive  offerings  found  in 
tombs  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting,  and,  therefore,  the 
luore  deserve  correction  in  points  where  his  mistakes  are  important. 

The  antiquities  of  Argos  are  not  very  numerous,    llie  most 

curious. 


> 
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cuiious,  perhaps,  is  the  oracular  shrine,  of  which  the  secret  paa- 
mf<e  is  now  laid  open,  terminaling  behind  the  allar,  and  affordJngan 
Kcellent  station  n  hence  a  priest  might,  unseen,  deliver  the  response 
t  ha  Deity.  In  his  visit  to  Mycens  Dr.  Clarke  takes  occa.sioii  to 
iBpose  the  error  of  those  who  believe  all  buildings  of  brick  or 
Via  cotta  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  independence  of  Greece, 
kd  he  gives  some  very  probable  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
^lar  vault,  to  m  liich  ijiost  modern  travellers  have  given  the  name 
'  the  Treasury  of  Alreua,'  is,  in  fact,  the  same  edifice  which 
tophocies  and  Kuripides  have  described  as  c/ie  tomb  oj  Agameni- 

V  The  poor  inhabitants  of  Nemea,  now  called  Colonna  from  the 

Hlars  which  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  Temple  of 

hpiler,  complained  bitterly  of  Turkish  oppression. 

'The  owner  of  the  hut  told  us  that  tach  male  is  compelled  to  pay  a 

X  of  seventy  piatitres;  that  for  himself,  having  three  ions,  they  de- 

utAfA  of  him  an  aiinunl  payment  of  two  hundred  and  eij;bty  piastres, 

kudes  other  coniribuiions;  that  he  toiled  inccusantly  with  his  children 

n  enough  to  satisfy  their  demands,  but  found  himself  unable,  after 

aU  his  erndeavours.     Having  said  this   ihu  poor  man  shed  Itars;  asking 

us  if  tl)t:  lime  would  ever  arrive  when  Greece  might  be  delivered  I'rom 

the  Mahometan  tyranny  :    and  adding,  "  If  we  had  hut  a  leader,  ive 

ihotild  fioek  Together  by  thousands,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  Turkish 

riixniniun." ' — p.  71^'. 

Sicyon,  now  called  Basilico,  though  overlooked  by  Chamlter, 
posaeaMs  some  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  and  llie  beautiful 
^in  between  this  city  and  Corinth  still  retains  its  ancient  fertility. 
At  Corinth  little  is  to  be  seen  except  tlie  remains  of  n  temple 
which  former  trovellers  have  variously  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Juno,  or  to  have  been  tlie  Sisyphieiim  mentiotred  by 
Sirabo,  but  which  Dr.  Clarke  apprehends  to  have  been  in  honour 
of  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus.  Its  style,  however,  which  is  a  very 
clnniay  Doric,  is  decisive  against  its  being  a  Roman  work,  since 
no  iustance  can  be  found  so  late  as  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  in  which 
these  proportions  were  adn|:ftcd  by  that  people,  and  we  still  con- 
ceive that  the  Bunsian  Juno  has  the  best  claim  to  the  edifice.  The 
KCropnIia  is  t^till  fortified,  and  might,  with  very  few  adscilitioiu 
Mdi,  be  rendered  little  less  impregnable  than  Gibraltar.  Itie 
istbmilB  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  to  have  been  originally  overflowed 
by  the  sea,  which  he  grounds  on  tJie  name  of  Pelops'  Itlauil,  an- 
fteatty  given  to  the  Morea,  on  the  mythological  fable  which  as- 
jigried  the  isthmus  to  Seplune,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  opiiiiou 
'af  tit  aiKienti  foiicfrithis  it.  VVe  fear  the  name  of  island  wa* 
too  raguely  applied  in  old  times,  to  induce  us  to  lay  any  strength 
on  ihe  first  of  these  arguments.     The  second  m;]y  Iiuve  originated 
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in  many  circumstances  besides  that  to  which  our  author  aacribes  it; 
and  that  the  ancients  had  any  such  opinion  respecting  the  isthmus 
we  have  not  been  able  to  tind|  though  we  have  found  that  Pausa- 
nias  says  the  direct  contrary.  Those,  indeed,  who  exambie,  nd 
Dr.  Clarke's  watch-paper  plan,  but  the  larger  map  of  Chandler, 
will  be  soon  convinced  that  this  rocky  neck  of  ground  has  never, 
aince  the  general  deluge,  been  subject  to  the  waves,  against  which 
[Mount  Oneius  must  always  have  been  a  very  sufficient  barrier. 
But,  though  Dr.  Clarke's  fondness  for  a  mythological  allegory  has, 
in  this  respect,  blinded  him  to  the  natural  objects  before  him, — he 
has  made  admirable  use  of  his  eyes  in  detecting  the  ruins  of  the 
Isthmian  town,  and  those  relics  of  the  ancient  stadium  of  which 
Chandler  had  rashly  denied  the  existence.  This  is,  indeed,  our 
author's  peculiar  praise,  and  it  is  no  small  one,  that  though  he 
sometimes  fancies  more  than  he  finds,  he  leaves  nothing  unfound 
for  want  of  acute  and  careful  investigation,  and  has  carried  with 
him  every  vihere  an  eye  peculiarly  quick  in  detecting,  and  a  curio- 
sity unwearied  in  exploring  what  elder  travellers,  following  each 
other's  track,  have  passed  by  with  indifference  or  inattention. 

The  road  from  Corinth  to  Megara  has  still  the  same  bad  repu- 
tation as  in  the  time  of  the  robber  Sciron ;  so  much  so  that  onr 
travellers  could  not  prevail  on  their  Tchochodar  to  accompany 
them,  as  he  preferred  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  the  protection  of 
the  Albanian  peasantry  who  are  the  guides  over  these  mountains. 
Of  that  simple  and  hardy  race,  whose  appearance,  houses,  and 
manners  struck  Dr.  Clarke  as  they  did  Lord  Byron,  with  iheir  re-^ 
semblance  to  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland,  our  author  is,  like 
Chandler,  high  in  his  praises.  Tliey  were,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
better  pleased  with  the  travellers  for  not  being  accompanied  by  M 
Turk,  and  the  journey  was  made  in  perfect  harmony,  along  a  nar« 
now  track  carried  over  precipices  still  crowned  with  those  pine 
woods  for  which  they  have  been  celebrated  ever  since  the  days  of 
Sinis. 

Megara  has  no  antiquities  worthy  notice,  but  a  few  hours  more 
conducted  our  travellers  to  Eleusis,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
greatest  exploit,  the  removal  of  his  celebrated  Ceres.  When  a 
man  has  laboured  with  so  much  diligence  and  such  exemplary  di»- 
interestedness  to  enrich  the  public  collection  of  his  university  with 
the  most  remarkable  statue  in  the  world,  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
grateful task  to  attempt  to  derogate  from  the  value  of  his  offering, 
or  to  insist  on  the  doubts  which  may  still  be  reasonably  entertained 
whether  the  statue  of  Ceres  was  likely  to  be  placed  without  the 
precincts  of  her  temple,  or  whether  a  mass  of  more  than  two  tons 
of  solid  marble  was  likely  to  have  been  removed  from  its  original 
shrine,  even  when  that  shrine  was  laid  in  ruins.    The  statue  in 

question. 
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biestion,  by  whatever  name  we  are  to  call  it,  b,  confessedly,  of 
tetiquily  aad  workmanship  which  make  it  of  the  highest  iulrinsic 
'  '  e ;  xnd  the  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  who 
niQluly,  and,  till  Dr.  Clarke's  perseverance  Hurmounted  all 
,  Buccessfully  resisted  its  removal  as  datigtroas  to  tlu 
J  of  their  harvests,  outweighs,  in  our  mind,  we  confess, 
e  presumption  ihat  it  is  any  other  than  the  Goddess  of  Plenty 
self.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  removing  litis  relic 
e  not  trivial.  The  fragment  was  first  placed  in  a  triangular 
e  of  strong  poles  connected  by  transverse  beams,  and  moved 
'lers  by  a  long  grass  rope  which  was  held  by  fourscore  pea- 
Twenty  peasants  more  and  many  boys  were  busied  mth 
in  raising  the  machine  when  impeded  by  rocks  or  lai^  stones ; 
I  by  this  simple  contrivance  the  mass  was  removed  over  the 
iw  of  the  acropolis  of  Eieusis  to  the  sea.  This  was  not  done, 
iwercr,  without  an  omen.  Ao  ox,  loosed  from  die  yoke,  cante 
a  it  were,  his  hist  leave  of  the  Patroness  of  Agriculture, 
,  after  butting  the  marble  several  times  with  his  horns,  ran  off, 
owing,  towards  the  plain.  A  clamour  arose  among  the  female 
^e£tatOfs,  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  traveller's  hopes;  the 
male  peasants,  less  vociferous  but  little  less  superstitious,  were 
each  afraid  to  be  the  first  to  violate  the  repose  of  their  goddess,  and 
it  was  necessary  lliat  the  parish  priest,  in  full  cuuonicais,  should 
nrike  the  first  blow  in  loosening  the  statue  from  the  soil,  before 
ny  band  would  stir  against  the  Mighty  Mother.  The  example 
once  set,  and  by  a  person  of  his  sacred  cliaracter,  the  work  went 
W  briskiy,  but  the  forebodings  of  the  populace  followed  the  vessel 
OB  which  the  statue  was  embarked,  and  their  prophecies  were, 
wfaimsically  enough,  though  unfortunately,  accomplished,  in  the 
Wreck  of  the  Princessa  merchantman,  off  Beachy  Head. 

Having  accomplished  this  great  object  and  fully  satisfied  their 
CUfiDaity  in  Athens  and  its  neighbourhood,  our  travellers  depnrled 
for  Constantinople,  by  the  way  of  Bccotia  and  Macedonia.  The 
reiDiinder  of  die  tliird  volume  is  occupied  by  some  interesting 
extracts  from  the  MS.  journal  of  die  lamented  Colonel  Squire, — 
in  a  catalogue  of  books  :iold  by  TlieodoBius,  a  Greek  bookseller,  at 
Venice, — by  a  metporcilosical  journal,  and  by  '  a  dissertation  on 
the  discovery  made  by  Colonel  Capper  on  the  existence  of  ancient 
pagan  superstitions  in  Mount  Libanus,  particularlv  those  which  re- 
late to  the  womhip  of  Veuus.'  This  last  is,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  which  have  appeared  in 
the  literary  world.  Tlie  discovery  made  by  Colonel  Capper  had, 
beea  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  bis  previous  work,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  attracted  to  that  elaborate  elucidation 
wbkb  was  promised  in  die  Supplement.     But  still  no  account  was 

given 
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given  of  whai  Colonel  Capper  had  seen,  or  zrhat  he  had  heard,  no 
rites  were  described,  nor  was  any  thing  elne.  made  known  to  the 
reader  than  that  the  discovery  was  most  curious  and  interesting, 
and  that  it  related  to  the  goddess  Venus.  Now  conies  the  disser- 
tation, expressly  intended  to  make  all  matters  clear,  and  to  eluci- 
date what  Pr.  Clarke  calls  '  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  aq- 
tient  mythology  of  Syria/ — Vol.  iii.  p.  18. 

Accordingly,  he  begins  by  telling  iis  that  *  the  superstition  dis- 
covered by  Colonel  Capper  can  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than 
the  expiring  embers  of  those  holocausts  which  once  blazed  in 
honour  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte.' — p.  806.  This  we  knew  already, 
aince  he  had  repeatedly  said  that  Venus  was  the  goddess  honoured, 
and  since  Venus  and  Astarte  are  universally  believed  to  have  been 
the  same.  Next  he  goes  on  to  give  a  long  and  learned  account 
who  Venus  was,  by  what  names  she  was  distinguished — that  she 
wasAshteroth,  Astarte,  Baaltis,  Atergatis,  Juno,  Isis,  Hecate,  Pro- 
serpine, Ceres,  Diana,  Europa,  Venus  Urania,  Dercetis,  and  almost 
every  other  name  which,  in  the  language  of  our  boyhood,  ^  foemineo 
generi  tribuuntur.'  But,  all  this  time,  not  a  word  of  Colonel 
Capper's  discovery.  Furthermore  he  informs  us  that  many  popu- 
lar pagan  superstitiolks  were  preserved  in  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  which  he  illustrates  at  full  length  by 
the  Kvfit  IXttjo-ov, — the  crux  ansata, — the  annual  lamentations  for 
Adonis, — the  controversy  between  Albericus  and  Abelard, — St. 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens, — the  manner  in  which  the  Pagan  Sax- 
ons and  Christian  Greeks  observed  the  Festival  of  Easter; — but  of 
Colonel  Capper  we  hear  as  yet  nothing. — Finally,  he  winds  up  his 
argument  with  the  celebrated  aphorism  of  Middleton,  which  speaks 
of  Popery  as  Heathenism  scarcely  disguised, — and  this  is  all ! — 
Colonel  Capper's  Syrian  Astarte  is  buried  under  this  vast  heap  of 
erudition.  We  rise  without  the  least  possibility  of  discovering  the 
drift  of  Dr.  Clarke's  discourse  on  the  fact  which  he  was  desirous 
of  proving ;  but  satisfied  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  infinite  learn- 
ing, and  that  Colonel  Capper  has  seen  something  or  other  among 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  rather  than  which  there  is  nothing,  in 
rerum  natura,  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  will  not  give  us  satisfactory  in- 
formation. This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention,  that,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  volume,  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Patmos  library,  pro- 
cured by  Lord  Sligo;  to  which  are  prefixed  some  very  learned  and 
valuable  remarks  by  Mr.  Walpole  on  the  Grecian  libraries  in  ge- 
neral. 

Dr.  Clarke's  Fourth  volume  opens  with  his  second  departure  from 
Athens.  Of  Marathon,  over  which  renowned  field  his  journey 
lay,  he  has  given  a  plan  and  two  beautiful  views  from  the  pencil  of 
I^sieri. — A  vast  tumulus  4>n  the  north  ^ide  of  the  plain,  which  has 

been 
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tea  genenillj  called  tlie  tomb  of  the  I'tniuns,  our  author,  with 
tore  appureut  reasons,  supposes  to  coiiluin  the  iiiJics  of  llmir  con- 
ieroi'9,  and  (wu  aniull  marble  baiieiiK'uts  in  ils  vicinity,  liu  regurds 
iiepulcliies  of  llic  Plataeaiis  mid  ut'  Miltiades.  A  miiltiCiide 
w-hcads  made  uf  flint,  wliicii  are  still  turned  up  b;  llie  spade 
ougli,  sliew  how  the  Persians  were  armed,  and  the  name  of 
age  (Sejilicri,  not  Sefairy  as  Or.  Clarke  writes  it)  means,  in 
II  Greek,  ■  the  War,"  or,  'the  Battle.'  The  soil  is  lerllle, 
was  u  tjingiilar  sight  for  Euglislimen  on  the  secoud  of 
.Eember)  was  eovered  with  u  beautiful  species  of  crocus. 
E  Tbebes,  like  all  the  other  principal  cities  df  Greece,  is  placed 
\y  iu  llie  ceiitrti  of  an  almost  circular  plain,  like  an  eiiurmous 
ar,  gurroiinded  by  sleep  and  lofty  hills. — Noiwithstajiding  all 
■fortunes,  it  tet  retains,  in  tlie  vestiges  uf  its  gates  and  its  pro- 
is  rampart,  many  proofs  of  ancient  grandeur. — lis  inhubitunti 
nt  to  three  hundred  families  within  the  walls,  bcMdes  very 
live  suburbs. — The  women,  whom  Du  Loir  praises  for  their 
MUtV)  are  secluded  with  greater  cure  than  those  of  any  oilier 
irecian  city, — an  oriental  peculiarity  which  distinguished  ihem  iu 
li:ient  times,  and  which  they  ap)>ear  to  have  derived  (at  leant  no 
r  reason  can  he  given  for  the  fact)  from  the  uriginal  Pbcenician 
era  under  Cadmus. — In  one  of  the  churches  dedicated  to  St. 
'  Luke,  is  a  tomb  with  a  long  Pbtnnic  iiiscnpiion,  and  in  that  of  Si. 
Dcmeirius  are  some  Corinlhian  pilliirs.  In  u  style  more  simple  and 
majestic  than  any  other  known  &peciiMcn.  We  regret  tliat  Dr. 
Clarke  has  nut  drawn  them,  but  respect  his  motive  for  omitting 
itieni,  which  appears  to  have  been  uii  unwillingness  to  interfere 
Hidi  the  labours  of  his  friends  I'auvel  and  Lusieri. 

Tlic  agricultural  population  of  this  di>>lrict  consists  entirely  of 
Atbuniani,  of  whose  honesty,  hospitality  and  cleanliness  Dr.  Clarke 
renews  his  commendations.  Those  of  ihe  village  of  Platans  were 
not  ignorant  of  Ihe  greut  battle  which  had  been  fought  in  their 
neighbunihood,  and  Dr,  Clarke  was  guided  by  their  ioformstion  to 
the  remains  of  rialana,  which  had  escaped  all  pluvious  Ir^vellera. 
Having  ascertained  the  ponliun  both  of  this  pl.icc  and  of  Leuctta, 
now  proHounccd  Ltftra,  ihey  ;isceudcd  mount  Helicon  by  a  very 
ancient  paved  road  which  conducted  them  tu  die  convent  of  St. 
Nicholas,  where  a  beautiful  source  of  excellent  wuter  ntruck  their 
■ttciition,  in  a  spot  exactly  corresponding  to  the  site  which  Pansa- 
niu  ascribes  to  Aganippe  and  the  grove  of  ihe  Muses.  lience 
they  descended  to  L^badea  where  thty  were  hospiubly  entertained 
by  Signor  Logotheti  ihe  arclion, — of  whose  dinner  parties,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  portrait  in  the  »!inie  encaustic  paini- 
■■g  with  thai  which  he  emplojed  iu  describing  the  bamjucts  of 
Mwsco. 
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^  Fowls  boiled  to  ra^^,  but  still  tough  aRd  stringy,  and  killed  only  an 
boar  before  tbey  are  dressed^  constitute  a  principal  dish,  all  heaped 
together  upon  a  large  copper  or  pewter  salver,  placed  upon  a  low  stool, 
vound  which  the  guests  sit  upon  cushions ;  the  place  of  honour  being 
on  that  side  where  the  long  couch  of  the  divdn  extends  along  the 
white-washed  wall.    A  long  and  coarse  towel,  very  ill  washed,  about 
twelve  inches  wide,  is  spread  around  the  table,  in  one  entire  piece, 
over  the  knees  of  the   party  seated.     Wine  is  only  placed  before 
strangers ;  the  rest  of  the  company  receiving  only  a  glass  each  of  very 
bad  wine  with  the  dessert.     Brandy  is  handed  about  before  sitting 
down  to  table.    All  persons  who  partake  of  the  meal,  wash  their  handv 
in  the  room,  both  before  and  after  eating.    A  girl,  with  naked  and 
dirty  feet,  enters  the  apartment,  throwing  to  every  one  a  napkin  : 
she  is  followed  by  a  second  damsel,  who  goes  to  every  guest,  and,  kneeU 
ing  before  him  upon  one  knee,  presents  a  pewter  water  pot  and  a  pewter 
basin,  covered  by  a  grill,  upon  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  piece  o£ 
soap.    An  exhibition  rather  of  a  disgusting  nature,  however  cleanly, 
then  takes  place ;  for  having  made  a  lather  with  the  soap,  they  fill 
their  mouths  with  this,  and  squirt  it,  mixed,  with  saliva,  into  the  basin. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  also  do  the  same ;  lathering  their  lips  and 
t^th  ;  and  displaying  their  arms,  during  the  operation  of  the  washing, 
with  studied  attitudes,  and  a  great  deal  of  affectation ;  as  if  taught  to 
consider  the  moments  of  ablution  as  a  time  when  they  may  appear  ta 
great  advantage.    Then  the  roaster  of  the  house  takes  his  seat,  hi9  wife 
sitting  by  his  side,  at  the  circular  tray  ;  and  stripping  his  arms  quito 
bare,  by  turning  back  the  sleeves  of  his  tunic  towards  his  skoulden,  he 
serves  out  the  soup  and  the  meat.     Only  one  dish  is  placed  upon  the 
table  at  the  same  time.     If  it  contain  butcher's  meat  or  poultry,  he 
tears  it  into  pieces  with  his  fingers.     During  meals,  the  meat  is  always 
torn  with  the  fingers.     Knives  and  spoons  are  little  used,  and  they  are 
never  changed.     When  meat  or  fish  is  brought  in,  the  host  squeezes  a 
lemon  over  the  dish.    The  room  all  this  while  is  filled  with  girls  be- 
longing to  the  house,  and  other  menial  attendants,  all  appearing  with 
naked  feet;  also  with  a  mixed  company  of  priests,  physicians,  and 
strangers,  visiting  the  family.    All  these  are  admitted  upon  the  raised 
part  of  the  floor,  or  dkdn :  below  are  collected  meaner  dependant^ 
peasants,  old  women,  and  slaves,  who  are  allowed  to  sit  there  upon  the 
toor,  and  to  converse  together.' — pp.  119>  120. 

Dinner  ended,  the  Bard  or  *Va^a^s  is  always  introduced  who,  with 
his  lyre  resting  on  one  knee,  and  his  face  lifted  towards  the  ccaling, 
warbles  such  syllables  of  dolour  as  Dr.  Clarke  compares  rather '  t» 
the  howlniff  of  dogs  in  the  night  than  any  sound  which  might  be 
called  musical/ — and  yet  he  supposes,  we  apprehend  widi  consi- 
derable reason,  that  these  entertainments,  in  many  respects,  se* 
semble  those  of  which  we  read  with  so  much  delight  in  the  writera 
of  classical  antiquity. 

The  cave  of  Trophonius  is  distinctly  and  unquestionably  pointed 
out  by  the  cavities  grooved  in  the  rock  for  the  reception  of  votive 

ofiferings. 
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ril^.     The  adytum  itself,  however,  is  clioted  with  rubbish 
h  uur  travellers  nere  unable  to  remow  wilbuiit  assitilaiiL-e,  and 
B  reaKniiog  whith  the  count ri/- people  were,  fgr  some  reason  or 
"  BT,  atj-angely  dlaiticlined  tu  labour. 

Thai  the  uDcieiit  superslitions  of  Greere  are  by  no  means  fi>r- 
0  they  had  many  [iroofa.  A  Greek,  of  some  education,  sccre- 
3  d)c  arclion,  when  speaking  of  the  Miowy  ridge  of  Pafnait»ni 
b  which  the  eyes  of  the  two  EngUshmen  were  continually  attracted, 
n  Italian: — '  It  is  iheie  tliat  the  oU  gotis  (Hntichi  dei) 
!  resided  ever  since  they  were  driven  from  (he  plains.'  He 
e  gravely,  ami,  observing  a  smite  on  the  countenances  of  hit 
rers,  added  by  way  of  reproof, — '  tbey  did  aintnge  things  in 
e  country ;— those  old  gods  are  not  til  subjects  for  lat^bter.* 
f  PvRBssiiB  Dr.  Clarke's  description  h,  in  spirit  and  beauty  only 
kferior  lo  the  apostrophe  of  Childe  Harold  to  ihe  same  venerable 
Mountain,  of  which  a  striking  engraving  is  given  from  a  sketch 
taken  on  the  road  from  Livadia  to  Castri.,  'I'his  last-named  town 
b  well  known  to  occupy  ihe  site  of  ancient  Delphi.  Of  the  Cas- 
taiian  spring  and  the  neighbouring  ruins  a  satisfactory  accotml  is 
pveii,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  though  Dr.  Clarke  was  himself 
prevented  from  visiting  the  Coryciau  cave,  they  were  his  su^ei- 
tions,  in  the  Treatise  on  Alexander's  Tomb,  which  have  enabled 
Other  travellers  to  explore  it.  The  Muses  are  still  alive  in  the  tra- 
ititioiia  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  both  at 
Castri  and  Arracovia,  the  peasants  resisted  as  a  heresy  the  notion 
thai  these  Ladies  were  nine  in  number,  and  adhered  to  the  more 
Mcient  doctrine  that  they  were  tliree  or,  at  most,  butjive. — Castri 
has  been  miserably  oppressed  by  Ali  Pasha,  but  some  parts  of  this 
ID  win  lai  nous  range  are  extremely  fertile  and  cultivated  with  sut£- 
cient  industry.  All  the  villagers  complain  of  oppression,  and  our 
amfa or  (though  with  a  salvo  for  his  old  friends  the  Russians)  a ppic- 
faewb  that  almost  any  possible  change  of  government  would  be  a 
bleinng  to  this  tine  but  unhappy  country.  Parnassus, of  whicli  he 
scaled  the  summit,  he  regards  as  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
Europe. — He  had,  however,  no  barometer  nor  any  means  of 
measurement  but  his  own  sensatiuiM  and  a  comparison  widi  other 
height* ; — and,  when  we  attend  to  the  fact  that,  in  die  depth  of 
winter  as  they  now  were,  the  snow  was  only  '  in  patches,'  white 
the  ice  extended  but  a  small  way  down  its  sides, — we  suspect  tliat 
the  elevation  cannot  have  been  so  great  as  lie  supposes.  The 
hiulier  regions  of  the  mountain  are,  however,  extremely  bleak  and 
buc  of  herbage,  except  some  alpine  plants  which  nature  has  se< 
cured  by  woolly  leaves  against  the  bitterness  of  the  climate. — On 
their  descent  from  Parnassus,  our  travellers  were  entertained  by 
die  pour  and  ignorant  monks  of  a  convent  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
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whose  church  was  without  books  of  any  kind,  even  a  copy  of  a 
single  Gospely  and  whose  diviue  service  seemed  chiefly  distinguished 
from  Paganism  by  a  few  hymns  to  the  Panagia.  Thence  they 
journeyed  to  Velitza,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  are  some 
extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tithorea  and  some  more  trifling  re- 
mains which  the  Greeks  call  Thivi,  or  'Thebes/  but  of  which 
the  original  name  is  not  very  easy  to  be  deternincd. — ^The  people  of 
Velitza  were  glad  to  see  our  travellers  because  their  coming  was 
attended  with  an  acceptable  fall  of  rain. — We  doubt,  however,  if 
they  were  really  simple  enough  to  ascribe  any  magical  sympatliy  to 
these  events, — and  apprehended  that  no  nlore  was  meatit  by  the 
expressions  to  whidi  Dr.  Clarke  alludes  than  is  meant  by  what  is, 
in  £ngland^  no  unusual  rustic  compliment, — '  You  have  brought 
good  weather  with  you.'-— Whether  this  compliment  was  originally 
founded  in  superstition  we  cannot  say. — A  similar  idea  has  been 
carried  to  its  utmost  height  by  the  people  of  St.  Kilda,  who  assert 
that  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  their  island  gives  a  feverish  cold  to 
all  its  inhabitants. 

From  Titliorea  they  passed  along  an  ancient  military  way,  and 
over  a  handsome  modern  bridge  of  Ave  arches  across  the  Cephisus, 
before  they  ascended  the  chain  of  CEta,  whence  they  enjoyed  a  glo- 
rious prospect  of  the  gulf  of  Malea,  and  where  the  character  of 
the  whole  scene  forcibly  reminded  them  of  the  Tracfainiae  of  Sopho- 
cles^'^who  has  adhered,  in  his  description,  with  admirable  truth,  to 
the  minutest  circumstances  of  nature. — On  leaving  the  mountain, 
they  advanced  towards  Thermopylae,  still  traversing  the  Roman  mi- 
litary road,  and  in  the  very  gorge  of  the  pass,  discovered  an  ancient 
lomb,  which  they  apprehended,  with  suflfiCient  reason,  to  be  that  of 
the  three  hundred  Spartans. 

Dr.  Clarke's  details  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  defile,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  traces  the  movements  of  both  Greeks  and 
Persians,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  but  we  have  little  space  to 
spare  for  them.  Tlie  narrowest  part  of  the  pass  is  still  occupied 
by  a  barrier  and  a  Turkish  guard ;  and  as  the  country  has  never 
been  drained  or  improved,  the  whole  scenery  is  pretty  much  as 
Xerxes  must  have  seen  it  when  his  advanced  guard  found  the 
l^cedemonians  combing  their  long  hair  and  amusing  themselves 
with  gymnastic  exercises.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  hot  springs 
from  which  the  defile  is  named,  a  gaseous  fluid  bubbles  up  through 
many  fissures  in  the  soil,  which  may,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves, have  given  Sophocles  the  hint  of  those  tgofuSx^sig  ufpo), 
which  boiled  up  from  the  earth  where  Hercules  cast  the  fragments 
of  his  envenomed  garment. — '  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  gives  a 
new  interest  to  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  Grecian  drama, 
to  oe  informed  that  the  poet,  iu  his  descriptions,  did  not  merely 
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delineate  an  ideal  picture,  but  that  lie  adapted  the  inytliological  tales 
of  his  country  to  the  actual  features  of  its  geography,  and  its  exist- 
ing cliaracli-rislit;  plieuuniena  I' 

'  Wc  looked  back  (he  cmiinues,  in  taking  leave  of  (hi;  remark- 
aide  spot)  totvarils  the  uliule  ut*  ihe  pHSNuge  wlih  regret;  marvel- 
ling. »t  the  samu  time,  that  wc  should  cjuil  with  reluclnacc  a  place, 
I  ■which,  without  the  interest  thrown  over  it  by  ancient  history,  would  b« 
I'  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  upon  earth.  Unwholesunie  air,  mephitic 
V  exhalations  bursting  through  the  rifted  and  rotten  surface  of  a  corrupted 
'*  a  if  all  the  land  around  wei-c  diseased  ;  a  hlthy  and  fetid  quag- 
"  B  heaven  fat  with  logs ;"  stagnant  but  reeking  pools  ;  hot  iiiid 
I  aulphureous  springs ;  in  short,  such  a  scene  of  morbid  nature,  h3  aug- 
1  gnied  10  the  fertile  imaginiitiun  of  ancient  poets  their  ideas  of  a  land 
'wDcd  by  x'aK"  bUMdof  Nesana"  M\A  that  calls  to  mind  their  descrip- 
H  of  Tartarus;  Can  only  become  delightful  from  the  roost  powerful 
s  II f  association  that  ever  were  produced  by  causes  diame- 
[  irically  apposite; — an  association  combining,  in  the  mere  mention  of 
r  the  place,  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  honourable;  all  that  has 
[  been  embalmed  as  most  dear  in  the  minds  of  a  grateful  posterity.' — 
(  P-  «!• 

t      "nte  last  town  in  Tracbinia  is  Zeitun,  supposed  by  aonie  to  be 
t  the  ancient  Lamia, — and  the  first  in  Thesaaly  \a  Fharsalus  now 
I  PharsB.     Dr. Clarke,  inillustrationoftheidea  that  different  regioni 
r  produce  dilTerent  physical  effects  on  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants, 
I  iRMtSDCea  Thessaly  and  Yorhhire,  as  both  proverbially  remarkable 
'  for  the  shrewdness  rather  than  the  honesty  of  their  people. — We 
are  not  particularly  called  on  to  break  n  lance  in  defence  of  cither 
tifdiese  extensive  regions, — but  we  believe  that  the  ill-reputation 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  lias  proceeded  rather  from  the  trade 
for  which  they  were  famous,  than  from  any  peculiarities  in  their 
•cencry.     We  know  nothing  in  the  air  either  of  the  East  Riding,  or 
of  Larissa,  which  can  dispose  a  man  to  those  qualities  which  are 
imputed  to  their  occupants  ;  but  both  have  furnished  a  considera- 
ble number  of  horsedealers,  a  race  whose  actiteness  is  often  called 
i»(o  play,  and  who  have  at  least  as  many  temptations  to  fraud  as 
other  traders. — The  plain  of  Pharsalia  is  flat  and  open,  only  differ- 
ing from  those  of  Cambridgeshire  in  the  circumstance  that  eagles 
Uid  vultures  hold  the  place  of  Royston  crows.     It  abounds  in 
tumuli, — and  our  travellers  saw  a  Turkish  sportsman  with  some 
beautiful  greyhounds.     At  Larissa,  a  large  and  wealthy  but  intole- 
raut  and  inhospitable  town,  tliey  remained  two  days,  and  tlience 
»et  out  for  Tempe,  now  pronounced  Tembi.     The  situation  of  (his 
i:elebrated  vale  had  been  strangely  mistaken  by  the  greater  number 
of  modern  travellers;  and  it  is  singular  that  tlie  only  good  direc- 
tions for  finding  it  liad  been  given    by  a  person  who  was  never  in 
Greece, — Arthur  Browne,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
>oL.  X¥ll.  NO.  xxxiii.  o  author 
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author  of  Miscellaneous  Sketches,  or  Hints  for  Essays.  Londoiu 
J  79B.  He  was  the  first  to  detect  the  inconsistencies  of  Pococke  and 
Busching  and  to  send  future  travellers  lo  look  for  Tempe^in  its 
real  situation,  the  defiles  between  Ossa  and  Olympus.  On  ihat  situ 
ktion  no  doubt  can  now  remain,  since  Dr.  Clarke  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  an  inscription  purporting  that  the  pass  of  Tempf 
had  been  fortified  by  Cassius  Longinus^  whose  name  as  well  as  hit 
mission  into  Thessaly,  Mr.  Walpole,  with  almost  equal  felicity^ 
iias  detected  in  the  Third  Book  of  Cssar's  History  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  woods,  which  once  appear  to  have  adorned  this  cele- 
brated region,  have  been  much  diminished  in  the  service  of  the 
neighbouring  cotton  works, — but  the  mountains  on  each  side  are 
truly  sublime,  and  an  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  vale,  by  com- 
paring it  to  Killiecrankie  in  Scotland,  or  Dovedale  in  Derbyshire, 
on  a  larger  scale  of  rock  and  wildness.  In  the  centre  of  this 
romantic  seclusion  stands  Ampelakia,  a  town  of  four  hundred 
houses,  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  many  Germans,  who  have  estab- 
lished very  considerable  manufactories  for  spinning  and  dying  cot* 
ton,  and  whose  red  twist,  though  undersold  by  our  superior  ma* 
chinery,  is  preferred  all  over  the  continent  to  that  which  England 
furnishes,  on  account  of  its  superior  durability  and  beauty.  Cara* 
yans  laden  with  this  thread  pass  continually  northwards,  and  its  sale 
extends  as  far  as  Hamburgh.  No  Turks  are  found  in  Ampelakia, 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, give  to  this  tiny  Manchester  an  air  of  comfort  and  freedom 
which  few  other  Grecian  towns  enjoy. 

Our  travellers.had  no  time  to  search  after  Pella  and  JEgSR.  The 
former  place  is,  however,  so  accurately  marked  out  by  the  descriptions 
of  Livy,that  the  first  traveller  who  has  leisure  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
land country  can  hardly  fail  of  discovering  it.  The  second,  now  called 
Vodina,  has  since  been  visited  by  Mr.  Fiott,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  and  explore  the 
tombs  where  the  Macedonian  kings  are  laid  with  their  dresses  and 
ornaments,  and  had  good  feeling  enough  (very  different  from  the 
generality  of  travellers)  to  respect  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and  leave 
their  remains  and  treasures  un violated.  This  part  of  Macedonia  is 
a  flat  and  marshy  plain,  but  the  mountains  which  border  it  are  of 
very  striking  forms  and  dimensions ;  and  Olympus,  though  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Thessalonica,  is  of  so 

!;reat  magnitude  in  itself  as  to  appear  almost  close  to  those  who 
ook  on  it  from  that  city. 

The  plague  was  raging  in  Thessalonica  when  our  travellers  en- 
tered it.     They  were,  however,  most  hospitably  received  in  the 
houses  of  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Charnaud,  and  of  Mr.  Abbots 
the  senior  Englii^  merchant  in  the  Levant, — and,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment 
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of  a  well-educaied  male  and  female  society,  Ihey  were  easily 
induced  to  prolong  their  stuy,  in  dctiaiice  of  all  real  or  i]naginar]j~ 
risk  uf.  inrectirin.  They  even  ventured  In  explore  the  moat  i 
Ct-cted  district  of  the  city,  in  order  to  see  the  cclehruled  PropjH 
Ileum  of  which  Hltmrt  has  given  a  detailed  accunnt,—and  byob-* 
serving  the  simple  piTCuutiun  of  touching  no  one  in  tlie  street, 
escaped  without  mistliief.  Tlie  statues  on  this  building  are  aa 
large  a.*  life,  and  some  of  them  of  exquisite  proportions,  ihougfa. 
|)illars  which  aupport  iliem  are  in  a  very  inferior  taste.  With, 
good  fortune,  tliey  have  bi-en  respected  both  by  Turks  nndl 
ska,  and  under  the  name  of  '  Incunlad^ts,'  or  eiuliniiledJiguraT 
r^arded  as  a  species  of  taliamun  on  \^hich  the  prosperity  of  the 
depends.  M«ny  attempts  have  been  made,  Imth  by  French 
£ligi)sh,  to  get  them  removed,  but  the  Pasha  has  remained 
and  they  are  likely  to  retain  their  present  exalted  statiout. 
t  are  many  other  eciually  interesting  though  not  equally  cele- 
Ited  rewaint)  of  antiquity  in  this  city,  Hbich  U,  on  several  ac-: 
Its,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Eu- 
Tlie  ancient  walls' are  yet  entire,  or  neurly  so;  they  have 
ibviously  built  at  different  times,— tlie  lower  parts,  which  are 
liat  style  of  archilectui'e  usually  culled  Cyclopean,  being  sur- 
tted  by  an  upper  structure  of  brick-work  intermixed  with 
marble  fragments  of  broken  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
Their  circuit  is  about  si\  miles,  but  within  this  are  many 
spaces.  The  appearance  of  ihe  town,  rising  like  an  am  phi- 
lUe  from  its  harbour,  is  very  striking;  but  like  all  other  Grecian 
citia,  its  interior  by  no  nieanti  corresponds  to  this  external  magni- 
ficence. All  kinds  of  pruviMous  are  abundant,  and  the  neighbour- 
bood  swarms  with  hares,  which  the  modern  Macedonians  esteeia 
(u  tbe  ancient  did  before  them)  an  unclean  and  impious  diet. 
The  population  of  Thessalonica  ts  vaguely  computed  at  about 
fiO,000»onls,  of  whom  30,000  ore  Turks,  Id.OOOGreeks,  19,000 
Jewa  and  gipsies,  and  about  2000  negro  slaves.  The  popu- 
lation of  all  Gvetce,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  estimated  by  Beau- 
jour,  from  whom  l^r.  Clarke  professes  to  take  his  statement,  at 
I4ft!0,000, — but  oil   such  calculations  are  matters  of  mere  con- 

Stiire,  and  to  be  received  accordingly ;  tliough  they  may  be  use- 
at  comparative  estimates  of  different  regions  similarly  aituatcd. 
Or.  Clarke,  who  always  appears  to  take  a  strong  and  pleasing  in- 
HreM  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  Christian  antiijuities,  does  nut 
leave  ThesKalouica  without  some  natural  rel1e\ionB  on  a  city  ^bich 
was  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  most  active  labours,  and  of  which  tli« 
niunerous  Jewish  population  still,  probably,  presents  a  picture  not 
very  different  from  that  which  it  offered  to  the  Apostle  on  his  first 
viait  to  the  place.  A  church  is  shewn  ^vbich  the  Gieaka  regard  .is 
o  2  bailt 
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built  on  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  preached ;  but, 
as  our  author  with  good  reason  remarks,  the  scene  of  his  labours 
Was  among  the  Jtws^  and  the  known  attachment  of  that  people  to 
their  ancient  places  of  worship  would  point  out  the  oldest  syna- 
gogues  in  that  city  as  the  most  probable  theatres  of  his  oratory. 

The  distances  are  marked  along  the  whole  road  from  Salonika 
to  Constantinople  by  small  tumuli,  placed  in  pairs,  opposite  ta 
each  other;  each  pair  distant  from  the  next  2000  paces,  which  are 
not,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Clarke  supposes,  equal  to  ttco  Roman  miles, 
but  which,  allowing  twenty-eight  inches  to  each  pace,  come  very 
near  the  ordinary  Roman  mile  of  \G\0  yards,  and  may  therefore 
sufficiently  decide  by  what  hands  the  road  was  made,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  other  known  division  of  distance  with  which  they  appear 
to  tally.  This  part  of  Macedonia  is  low  and  marshy,  but  well 
cultivated,  and  our  travellers  noticed  a  fine  breed  of  sheep  re- 
semblitig  those  on  the  Sussex  downs.  In  their  second  day's  jour- 
ney they  passed  some  extraordinary  rocks,  which,  like  the  Castle 
of  St.  John,  present  at  a  distance  so  perfectly  the  appearance  of 
ruins,  that  a  near  approach  was  necessary  to  undeceive  the  eye ; 
and  two  large  lakes,  which  now  bear  the  names  of  St.  Basil  and 
Beshak.  Of  the  first,  neither  Dr.  Clarke  nor  Mr.  Walpole  is  able 
to  give  the  ancient  name;  the  second.  Dr.  Clarke  has  shewn  to  be 
Bolbe,  which  D'AnviUe  has  placed  considerably  too  far  from  Thea- 
salonica,  and  on  whose  banks  we  are  to  look  for  the  valley  of  Are- 
thusa,  and  Bromiscus — near  which  latter  town  Euripides  died 
cither  of  old  age,  as  the  epigram  of  Dionysius  imports,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  tradition,  of  the  bite  of  dogs.  Our  travellers 
did  not  visit  Mount  Athos,  which  circumstance,  however,  has  not 
preserved  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  its  monasteries  from  Dr. 
Clarke's  usual  severity  when  speaking  of  Greek  monks  and  Greek 
superstition.  Their  revenues,  he,  from  mere  conjecture,  states  at 
above  a  million  of  dollars  annually;  and,  without  having  conversed 
with  a  single  ecclesiastic  of  their  body,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  all  '  as  ignorant  and  avaricious  as  their  brethren  in  other 
parts  of  Greece.'  From  the  charge  of  ignorance  we  certainly  cannot 
defend  them ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  if  they  were  suspected  of 
enjoying  a  revenue  any  thing  like  that  which  he  has  ascribed  to 
them,  the  Turkish  government,  which  is  always  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  of  increasing  its  avanias,  and  which  has  far  better 
means  of  information  on  the  subject  than  Dr.  Clarke  could 
possibly  enjoy,  would  never  be  content  with  so  paltry  a  tax  as 
that  which  these  monks  now  pay  of  owe  thousand  dollars.  The 
fact  that  many  of  their  religious  utensils  and  pictures  are  orna- 
mented with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls,  is  a  very  equivocal  sign  of  a 
great  iucome.    Tliese  are  their  tools  of  trade, — the  raree-shows 
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^"^liich  ihey  live  by  exliibiting ; — they  are  in  many  instances  iho 
s  of  betttir  times,  and  it  is  as  inconsecjueiit  to  nrgue  frum  them 
le  personal  wealth  and  luxury  of  tliL-ir  pox^essors,  us  to  con- 
e  that  8  silversmith  or  jeweller  is  luxurious  becuuse  liis  win- 
s  are  stored  with  tine  things.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  what- 
!T  the  monks  receive,  beyond  the  sum  necessary  for  their  bare 
-'Stence,  is  laid  out  in  trinkets  of  this  kind.  They  are  knonn 
e  themselves  on  coarse  fare,  on  bread  and  olives,  in  sack-cloth 
i  dirt,  so  that  it  is  not  very  surprizing  that  they  should  be  abiti 
[eep  up  and  increase  the  ornaments  of  their  churches  and  nltars. 
t,  if  5  or  600,0U0  dollars  hnd  been  annually  appropriated  to  this 
,  tiieir  churches  might  have  been  long  since  paved  with  silver, 
1  might  have  carved  Mount  Athos  itself  into  an  image  of  the 
inagia;  except,  indeed,  that  before  any  such  accumulation  of 
uures  could  have  been  accomplished,  they  would  have  infallibly 
:«ived  a  visit  from  the  Capudan  Pasha  as  governor  of  the  Ar- 
'  ^  ,  or  from  his  excellency  the  chief  of  tlie  black  eunuchs, 
o  is  the  tirst  cummis^iuner  of  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  religions 
.ion  of  the  empire.  The  truth  is,  that  the  time  when 
Rycaut  wrote  (from  whose  work  all  these  tales  of  Grecian  wealth 
ue  taken)  was  not  a  time  of  accurate  inquiry,  or  when  travellers 
were  at  all  accustomed  to  examine  into  the  probability  of  the  facts 
related  to  them.  But  an  assertion  which  in  Rycaut  bears  no  great 
weight,  becomes  important  when  advanced  by  Dr.  Clurke,  and  w« 
bave,  therefore,  taken  the  more  pains  to  show  on  how  slender  a 
foundation  it  reposes. 

The  ruins  of  AniphipoUs  are  still  considerable,  but  belong  to 
the  Romans  rather  than  the  ancient  Greeks.  As  our  travellers 
afiproached  the  borders  of  'ITirace  the  population  became  chiefly 
Tufkiah ;  and  the  ditference  was  marked  by  the  number  of  foun- 
tains by  the  way  side,  the  tall  minarets  rising  amid  groves  of  cypress 
ind  poplar,  and  the  distances  of  the  villages  from  the  main  road, 
in  order  to  escape  the  desolating  track  of  their  own  armies.  They 
ro«  two  parlies  of  well-dressed  women  on  horseback,  riding  astride 
with  their  veils  on,  and  each  guided  by  a  pedestrian  attendant.  As 
soon  as  tliey  perceived  the  foreigners,  they  caused  their  horses  to 
be  led  out  of  the  road  and  to  be  placed  so  that  their  backs  were 
towards  the  passengers,  lest  their  eyes,  which  only  were  visible 
through  their  thick  veils,  should  be  profaned  by  the  gaze  of  an  in- 
lidrl.  The  disturbed  slate  of  ihe  country  prevented  their  visiting 
I'hilippi,  but  they  Hetet^'led  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Ncapolis  in 
the  town  and  portof  Cavallo.  At  Yeniyia  they  found  the  inhabi- 
tantB  in  the  lull  riot  of  a  Turkish  carnival,  hring  their  muskets  and 
pUtols  in  the  streets  to  celebrate  the  eve  of  their  great  fast  of  Ra- 
madan. At  such  periods  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  Christian  to 
hiX  \a  their  way ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  countries  where  similar 
O  3  inili- 
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institutions  prevail,  the  fast  itself  is  broken  by  almost  all  who  can 
do  it  without  detection.  The  ruined  city  of  Bistonia,  situated  near 
a  large  salt  water  lake^  attracted  a  share  of  their  passing  attention, 
but  the  antiquities  of  Thrace,  both  in  number  and  interest,  fell 
grievously  short  of  tliose  which  surround  a  traveller  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia.     At  a  village  called  Shafi-cheyr  they  were  very  un- 

1>leasantly  situated  from  the  ill- humour  of  the  guides,  but  were  re- 
ieved  from  their  embarrassments  by  a^ hospitable  and  kind-hearted 
oldlWk,  who,  though  not  rich,  >^onld  accept  no  payment  for  their 
lodging  and  supper,  though  he  was  so  sensible  to  the  supposed 
pollution  \ihich  his  house  contracted  by  the  entertainment  of 
Franks  during  the  fast,  that,  as  they  accidentally  discovered  after 
their  departure,  he  broke  all  the  earthen  vessels  in  which  he  had 
brought  \^ater  for  them,  and  fumigated  the  apartment  in  which  they 
had  slept.  At  Fairy,  a  large  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  SVrrium,  they  were  expo>ed  to  more  serious  danger.  The 
town  had  been  attacked  by  a  (>arty  of  insurgents  from  die  country 
a  few  days  before  their  arrival.  It  was  no\\  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins,  and  under  the  misrule  of  a  race  of  fiercer  ruffians  than  any 
Mrhom  they  had  seen  since  their  visit  to  the  Circassians  of  Caucasus. 
They  passed  the  night  in  a  wretched  coffee-house,  or  rather  tem- 
porary shed  constructed  to  answer  die  purpose  of  a  coffee-house, 
subject  to  the  iilsidts  and  menaces  of  these  wretches,  whose  object 
it  was  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  and  whose  violence  would  only  have 
been  still  further  incensed  by  the  production  of  the  Sultan's  finnan. 
The  morning  freed  them  from  their  embarrassments  and  they  passed 
the  Hebrns,  now  called  Maritza,  which  flows  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour's  journey  from  Fairy;  and  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  collecting  many  curious  paiticidars  respecting  its  streams 
from  aficient  history  and  fable.  I'here  is  a  passage  in  Plutarch's 
book  on  Rivers,  which  appears  to  Dr.  Clarke  a  sufticient  reason  for 
concluding  that  tobacco  grew  here  many  ages  before  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  that  its  fumes  were  then  used,  as  now,  for  their 
intoxicating  qualities.  Plutarch  certainly  (iocs  infoim  tis  in  the 
passage  alluded  to,  that  the  Thracians  were  accustomed  to  bum  a 
certain  herb  after  diimer  in  order  to  set  themselves  asleep  by  its 
fumes. — De  Fluv.  Op.  T.  x.  p.  7 IS.  Ed.  Reiske.  But  there  arc 
so  many  plants  which  produce  an  intoxicating  effect  that  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  ventured,  from  this  statement,  to  assert,  so 
confidently  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  done,  that  this  can  be  nothing  but 
*  ail  allusion  to  tobacco  and  to  the  pracice  of  smoking.'  The  ge- 
neral opinion  which  derives  tobacco  from  the  West  Indies  is  hardly 
to  be  overturned  by  a  possibility  of  this  kind,  and,  above  all,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  Plutarch  would  have  described  the  modern 
Macedonian  herb  as  '  very  like  marjoraniy — opiyavco  'jrapofjLoto$. — 
But  this  is  not  th^  most  remarkable  instance  in  which  Dr.  Clarke, 

when 
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when  speaking  of  the  Hebrus,  has  allowed  his  zeal  to  outrun  his 
accuracy.     '  Perhaps/  he  continues^  '  the  old  mythological  story 
of  its  bearing  the  head  of  Orpheus,  which  was  converted  into  stoptf, 
originated  in  an  appearance  presented  by  one  of  the  extraneous 
fossik  common  to  the  banks  of  this  river/     Now,  the  truth  is,  that 
no  passage  can  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer  which  describes  the 
head  of  Urpheus  as  turned  into  stone.    The  account  which  Ovid 
gives  of  the  transaction  is  that  a  serpent  which  attempted  to  bite 
die  head  of  Orpheus  was  turned  into  stone,  (Metam.  xi.  Fab.  i.) 
And  DrrClarke's  reference  to  Servius  to  prove  that  the  head  was 
dius  changed,  is  such  that  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  did  not  make  it 
while  he  was  in  the  under  forms  at  school.     ^  Cum  caput  ejus,'  says 
Servius, '  ad  ripam  delatum  serpens  mordere  voluisset,  est  conversus 
in  lapidem !'     For  the  omission  of  the  *  serpens/  (which  does  not 
occur  in  Dr.  Clarke's  quotation,)  the  blame  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  laid  on  Reiske,  from  whose  note  on  Plutarch  de  Fluviis, 
in  the  place  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Clarke  has,  apparently,  taken 
the  passage.     But,  both  Reiske  and  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  been 
in  grievous  danger  if  they  had  been  called  up  in  their  juvenile  days 
to  shew  cause  why  sentence  should  not  pass  on  them  for  making 
caput  agree  with  conversus;  and  what  has  happened  may  be  a  salu- 
ta^  warning  to  critics  and  professors,  while  gathering  '  extraneous 
fossils/  to  bew*are  of  '  snakes  in  the  grass.'     Since  the  days  of 
Eiiridice  herself,  indeed,  your  real  Thraciaii  serpent  has  been  sin- 
gularly subtle  and  dangerous  to  those  who  are  not  careful  to  look 
where  they- tread,  and  he  is  an  enemy  against  whom  the  rarest 
genitis  is  but  a  weak  defence  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  caution. 
But,  surely,  Dr.  Clarke  was  bewitched  while  he  trod  on  Thracian 
ground,  for  a  few  pages  afterwards  we  meet  with  a  learned  state- 
ment to  prove  that  ^  the  whole  Pantomime  of  Harlequin  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  Greece,'  and  that  it 

*  still  preserves,  among  modern  nations,  a  very  curious  mythological  re^ 
preseniation,  founded  upon  the  dramas  of  the  ancients.  Thus  we  see 
Harlequin,  as  Mercury,  with  the  harpi  in  his  hand,  to  render  himself 
iovisible,  and  to  transport  himself  from  one  end  of  the  earth  tu  the 
other;  wearing  at  the  same  time,  his  pefasus  or  winged  cap;  and  being 
accompanied  by  Cohmbinf,  as  PSYCHE  or  the  soul;  an  old  man,  who  is 
CHARON,  and  a  clown,  MOMIIS  the  son  of  Noxl'— *  Indeed,  some  of 
the  representations  of  Mercury  upon  antient  vases,  are  actually  taken 
from  the  scenic  exhibitions  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  and  that  the»e  exhi- 
bitions were  also  the  prototypes  of  the  modem  pantomime,  requires  no 
other  confirmation  than  a  reference  to  one  of  them,  taken  from  D'Han- 
carville,  and  engraved  for  this  work,  where  Mercury,  Momuk,  and 
Psyche,  are  delineated  exactly  as  we  see  Harlequin,  the  Clown,  and 
Columbine  upon  the  English  stage !' — pp.  A59,  400. 

On  an  opinon  of  this  kind  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  gravity,  or 
we  might,  perhaps,  observe,  that,  though  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
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inrorroation  respecting  the  Grecian  stage,  we  may  challenge  Dr. 
Clarke  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  which  the  departure  of  the 
80ul>  under  the  guidance  of  Mercury  and  Charon,  is  mentioned  as 
being  represented  on  that  stage  in  the  manner  which  he  supposes^ 
or  in  which  any  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Harlequin  appear 
to  have  found  a  place  in  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  niinii  or  come- 
dians. As  for  the  whimsical  delineation  which,  properly  castrated, 
he  has  transferred  from  D*Hancarville  and  Winki^lman  to  the  head 
of  his  fourteenth  chapter,  we  are  persuaded  that  if  he  himself  will 
once  more  examine  it,  he  will  perceive,  as  all  the  world  perceived 
before,  tjl^t  the  bearded  figure  with  the  ladder  on  his  neck,  is 
marked  out,  by  the  kingly  crown  which  he  wears,  as  no  less  a  person- 
age than  J  upiter  himself, — that  the  lady  at  the  window  is  Alcmena, 
— and  that  the  whole  caricature  is  taken,  indeed,  from  the  Grecian 
stage,  but  from  a  play  in  which  neither  Momus,  Charon,  nor  Psyche 
was  of  the  dramatis  |>erson£e. 

The  eastern  part  of  Thrace  resembles  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and, 
to  add  to  the  similitude,  there  are  here  tumuli  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  Tartary.  Such  tumuli,  indeed,  are  always  most  abundant  in 
countries  of  this  description,  as  a  visit  to  our  own  downs  may  con- 
vince us.  Not  that  open  plains  were  peculiarly  selected  for  these 
kind  of  sepulchres,  but  because  that  which  was  the  most  ancient 
form  of  sepulchre  every  where,  has  remained  in  these  situations 
unlevelled  by  the  plough  and  unconcealed  by  the  growth  of  brush- 
wood. Our  travellers  ascertained  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraclea 
to  be  not  at  Eski  Eregli  as  generally  supposed,  but  at  Buyuk  ^r^li, 
about  two  hours  distant, — and  on  January  the  l^tli  passed,  for  the 
second  time,  through  Constantinople  in  their  way  to  their  former 
lodgings  at  Pera. 

Of  Pera,  its  climate,  its  water,  its  society.  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  in 
terms  at  least  sufficiently  unfavourable: — the  fountains  are  con- 
ducted through  cemeteries,  and  charged  with  all  the  impurity  which 
such  a  medium  implies, — the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  from 
beat  to  cold  place  a  man  in  hourly  risk  of  a  fever  or  a  locked 
jaw, — the  streets  and  houses  swarm  with  rats  like  a  rabbit-warren, 
and  yet  cats  are  so  abundant  and  so  much  in  the  habit  of  entering 
the  houses  through  their  ill-made  roofs,  that  the  bed-chambers  smell 
much  more  offensively  than  dunghills.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Clarke 
was,  at  the  time,  in  a  state  of  health  which  was  likely  to  quicken 
his  apprehension  of  the  disagreeable.  But  his  description  of  the 
streets,  the  markets,  and  manufactures,  and,  above  all,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  is  full  of  novelty  and  strength  of  colourmg, 
not  the  less  entertaining  for  being  tinctured  with  the  same  species  of 
humour  which  we  find  in  Smollet'.s  Matthew  Bramble.  It  should 
be  above  all  observed,  that  so  zealous  is  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  increase 
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of  kiiowle(%e,  and  so  much  is  iie  at  home  in  the  wotky  of  aDcient 
atnd  modern  travellers,  that  where  he  himself  has  mnde  no  discovery, 
be  often  gives  directionn,  by  the  observance  of  which  succeeding 
adventurers  maj  be  more  fortunate,  and  we  know  not  whetlier  most 
praise  i»  due  to  his  description  of  what  be  has  seen,  or  his  hints 
for  further  discovery. 

Dr.  Clarke's  volume  does  not  end  here,  though  it  is  here  that  he 
concludes  [he  second  part  of  tiis  travels.  A  Supplement  follows, 
containing  a  hasty  Journal  of  his  progress  through  Wallachia,  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary,  to  Vienna;  and  copious  remarks  on  the  mines 
of  Nagybania,  Cremnilz,  and  Schemniiz.  But  for  this  part  of 
Ilia  Journey  we  have  no  space.  His  mineralogioal  observations 
«re  not  of  a  kind  to  bear  abrldgmeiil,  and  he  had  in  Hungary  little 
leisure  or  inclination  for  olher  inquiries.  He  arrived  at  Vienna, 
Maj'  29tb,  and  thence  continued  his  Journey  through  Germany  and 
Prance  (o  England.  In  the  Appendix  is  given  a  translation,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Browne  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  famous 
fragment  of  Nicetas  the  Choniate,  describing  the  well  known  de- 
vutalionsof  the  Franks  when  they  took  Constantinople,  A.  D.  ISQj. 
A  list  of  the  plants  collected  during  the  tour,  containing  no  les» 
than  sixty  nno  species;  a  diary  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  dilTerent  regions  which  he  visited  in  Eiirui>e,  Asia,  and  Africa ; 
and  an  itinerary  of  his  course  from  Athens  to  Boulo<;ne,  together 
with  a  map  of  his  Journey,  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  useful,  and 
two  plans  of  Constantinople  and  the  sea  of  Marmora,  conclude  the 
volume,  of  which  our  opinion  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  the 
strictures  which  it  has  called  forth,  though  it  would  be  an  act  of 
great  injustice  to  appreciate  its  merit  from  tho^e  strictures  only. 
tt  has  been  often  supposed  to  be  the  delight  of  critics  to  find  fault. 
It  might,  with  more  truth,  be  said  to  be  their  peculiar  and  most 
urgent  employment,  and  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  ability  and  previous  reputation  of  the  writerN 
under  their  scrutiny.  But  wliile  wc  can  say  with  great  truth  that 
we  have  not  knowingly  passed  over  a  single  mistake  in  Dr.  Clarke'* 
lui^  work,  without  its  due  reprehension,  we  should  despise  ourselves 
if  we  were  to  represent  such  errors  as  detracting  in  any  serious  de- 
gree fr«m  the  general  value  and  authority  of  his  statements;  or  if  we 
were  slow  to  acknowledge  that  an  equally  careful  selection  of  those 
paas^es  which  have  pleased  and  instructed  m  would  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  our  Review.  Few  men  have  seen  so  much  a> 
hebasdune,  still  fewer  have  described  what  they  have  seen  so  well; 
and  we  hardly  know  any  writer  with  whose  character  and  feelings  we 
Iferome  so  well  ac[|uainled  from  the  perusal  of  his  work,  or  where, 
baiii^  a  little  prejudice,  peevishness  and  impetuosity,  the  impres- 
sion is  more  thoroughly  favourable. 
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T^HIS  is  the  work  of  a  powerful  and  poetic  imagination ;  but 
•*•  the  style  and  expression  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  Occa- 
aionally  uncouth,  and  frequently  obscure,  they  nevertheless  are 
often,  perhaps  we  might  say  generally,  suitable  to  the  ardent  inspi- 
rations which  they  are  destined  to  convey. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  a  desultory  walk  through  Paris,  in 
which  tlie  author  observes,  with  very  little  regularity,  but  with 
sreat  force,  on  the  different  objects  which  present  themselves.  It 
18  evident  that  he  visited  Paris  alreadv  well  imbued  with  the  local 
history  of  the  town,  and  more  particularly  with  that  of  those  most 
interesting  events  which  for  five-and- twenty  years  have  rendered  that 
capital  equally  the  object  of  horror  and  curiosity. 

The  bias  of  the  author's  mind,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  is 
•trongly  adverse  to  the  revolution  and  the  revolutionists,  and  when 
lie  enters  the  scenes  on  which  so  manv  atrocious  crimes  have  been 
committed,  his  descriptions  are  tinged  with  the  deep  and  mellow 
colours  of  an  enthusiasm  against  which  no  reader,  we  think,  can 
•asily  defend  himself. 

Approaching  from  Mont  Martre,  the  first  object  that  strikes  our 
poetical  traveller  is  the  British  tlag  which,  from  that  remarkable 
eminence,  floated  over  the  haughty  capital  of  France. — The  hurried 
fortifications  raised  here  by  Buonaparte,  symbols  of 

What  terror  on  the  boastful  land  has  been, 

are  well  delineated  ;  but  the  stanzas,  which  describe  the  feelings  of 
the  British  army  when  they  first  scaled  Mont  Martre,  and  glutted 
their  eyes  with  the  view  of  conquered  Paris,  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  a  still  higher  strain : 

IX. 
*  War  has  its  mighty  moments: — Heart  of  Man  ! 
Have  all  thy  pulses  vigour  for  a  thrill 
Prouder  than  through  those  gallant  bosoms  ran 
When  first  their  standards  waved  above  that  hill  ? 
When  first  they  strove  their  downward  gaze  to  till 
With  the  full  grandeur  of  their  glorious  prize — 
Paris  !  the  name  that  from  their  cradle  still 
Stung  them  in  dreams  ;  now,  glittering  in  their  eyes, 
Now  won — won  by  the  Victory  of  Victories  ! 

X. 
'  for  thisy  had  bled  their  battle  round  the  world ; 
For  this,  they  round  the  world  had  come  to  war  ; 
Some  with  the  shatter'd  ensign  that  unfurl'd 
Its  lion-emblems  to  the  Orient  star; 
And  some,  the  blue  Atlantic  stemming  far; 

And 
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And  some,  a  matchless  band,  from  swarthy  Spain — 
With  well-worn  steel,  and  breasts  of  many  a  scar  ; 
But  all  their  plains  to  their  last  conquering  plain 
Were  sport,  and  all  their  trophies  to  this  tn»phy  vain/ — p.  5,  6. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  take  the  opportunity  of  stating, 
once  for  all,  that  the  author  is  sometimes  extremely  negligent  in 
the  construction  of  his  Alexandrines.  It  requires  more  manage- 
ment than  he  is  entitled  to  demand,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  to 
modulate  the  closing  lines  of  the  two  stanzas  just  quoted  (and  there 
are  many  others  ejusdem  fariiiae)  into  any  thing  like  verse.  Thii 
18  a  fault  which  no  authority  can  sanction,  and  which,  therefore, 
like  the  errors  of  Haui let's  strolling  players,  should  be  reformed 
mli'togeiher. 

On  entering  Paris,  the  author  changes  his  metre,  (on  which  we 
shall  say  a  word  hereafter,)  and  gives  the  following  striking  picture 
Qf  the  first  impressions  created  by  a  sight  so  new  to  his  eyes. 

*  The  barrier 's  reach *d — out  reels  the  drowsy  guard ; 
A  scowl — a  question — and  the  gate's  unbarr'd. 
And  this  is  Paris!     The  postilion's  thong 
Rings  round  a  desert,  as  we  bound  along 
From  rut  to  deeper  rut  of  shapeless  stone. 
With  many  a  general  heave,  and  general  groan. 
Onward,  still  darker,  doubly  desolate, 
Winffs  o'er  the  shrinking  head  the  dangerous  strait : 
The  light  is  lost ;  in  vain  we  peer  our  way 
Through  the  dark  dimness  of  the  Faubourg  day; 
In  vain  the  wearied  eyeball  strains  to  scale 
That  squalid  height,  halt  hovel  and  half  jail: 
At  every  step  the  struggling  vision  bar 
Projections  sudden,  black,  and  angular, 
Streak'd  with  what  once  was  gore,  deep  rent  with  shot, 
Marks  of  some  conflict  furious  and — forgot! 
Grim  loneliness! — and  yet  some  wasted  form 
Will  start  upon  the  si^ht,  a  human  worm 
Clung  to  the  chapel's  wall — the  lank  throat  bare, 
The  glanct  nhot  xiofful  from  the  tangled  hair^ 
The  fleshless,  outstretch'd  arm,  and  ghastly  cry, 
Halt  forcing,  half  repelling  charity. 
Or,  from  the  portal  of  the  old  hotel, 
Gleams  on  his  post  the  victor-sentinel, — 
Briton  or  German, — shooting  round  his  ken, 
From  its  dark  depth, — a  Uonjrom  his  den!* — pp.  12, 13. 

If,  a<^  we  suspect,  this  passage  should  remind  our  readers  of  Mr. 
Crabbe,  the  following  description  of  the  lodging  of  one  of  Buo- 
naparte's last-stake  ruffians,  the  f^der6s  whom  he  attempted  to  arm 
in  IB  14,  less  in  his  own  defence  than  for  the  overthrow  of  all  order^ 
will  press  the  resemblance  more  strongly  upon  them. 

*  Heavy 
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^  Heavy  that  chamber's  air ;  the  sunbeams  fall 
Scattered  and  sickly  on  the  naked  wall ; 
Through  the  time-crusted  casement  scarcely  shown 
The  rafter'd  roof,  the  floor  of  chilling  stone. 
The  crazy  bed,  the  mirror  that  betrays 
Frameless,  where  vanity  yet  loves  to  gaze ; 
And  still,  the  symbols  of  his  darker  trade, 
The  musquety  robber- pistol,  sabre  blade. 
Hung  rusting,  where  around  the  scanty  fire 
His  squalid  oflspring  watch  its  brands  expire. 
His  glance  is  there ; — another,  statelier  spot 
Has  full  possession  of  his  fever'd  thought ; 
In  the  fierce  past  the  fierce  to-come  he  sees, 
The  day  returned  of  plunder *d  palaces. 
When  faction  revell'd,  mobs  kept  thrones  in  awe, 
And  the  red  pike  at  once  was  King  and  Law.' — p.  l5. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the  whole  of 
the  vivid  and  energetic  passage  in  which  the  author  describes  the  in- 
famous Abbaye,  and  exhibits  the  horrors  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, 17!)€.  ^rhe  contrast  between  the  present  appearance  of 
the  building,  and  the  recollections  which  it  inspires,  are  finely  con- 
ceived and  forcibly  expressed. 

*  But  pause !  what  pile  athwart  the  crowded  way 
Frowns  with  such  sterner  aspect?    The  Abbaye ! — 
Gay  in  the  sight,  the  shadow  of  that  pile. 
The  meagre  native  plays  his  gambol  vile. 
Above,  tolls  out  for  death  the  prison  knell. 
Below,  dogs,  monkies,  beai*s,  the  jangling  swell; 
The  crack'd  horn  rings,  the  rival  mimes  engage, 
Punch  in  imperial  tatters  sweeps  the  stage ; 
The  jostling  mob  dance,  laugh,  sriig,  shout  the  rhyme. 
And  die  in  ecstasies  the  thousandth  time. 
And  look  !  around,  above,  what  ghastly  row 
Through  bar  and  grating  struggle  for  the  show, 
Down  darting,  head  o*er  head,  the  haggard  eye. 
Felons!  the  scarcely  'scaped, —  the  sure  to  die! 
The  dungeoned  murderer  startles  from  his  trance, 
Uplistening  hears  the  din,  the  monkey-dance, 
Growls  at  the  fate  that  fix'd  his  cell  beneath. 
And  feels  the  solid  bitterness  of  death. 
Yes,  'twas  the  spot! — where  yonder  slow  gendarme 
Sweeps  from  his  round  the  loitering  pauper-swarm  ; 
AVhere  up  the  mouldering  wall,  that  starveling  vine 
Drags  on  from  nail  to  nail  its  yellow  twine ; 
For  ornament !  Still  something  for  the  eye ; 
Prisons^  nay  grares,  have  here  their  foppery,' — pp.  ip,  20. 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  those  dread- 
ful nights ; — it  is  all  good,  particularly  the  account  of  that  most 
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Wwful  scene  in  which  a  priest  atcendrd  a  kind  of  pulpit  in  tbc 
prisuii,  and  gave  the  last  admunitions  of  piety  and  the  last  conso- 
lations of  religion  to  the  mixed  and  meiaiicboly  crowds  of  fellow 
■iifferers  who  knelt  before  him  :— but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
such  pasaagea  aa  mny  be  most  easily  disTonnected  from  the  context. 
The  following  incident  in  that  dreadful  tragedy  is  not  more  power- 
fully given  than  the  rest,  but  it  is  an  insulated  episode  which  will 
losenodiing  by  being  quoted  alone.  After  sketching,  wilh  llie  hand 
P'Of  a  master,  the  bloody  and  drunken  tribunal  of  that  night,  (drunk 
irith  wine  as  well  as  blood,)  be  goes  on — 

'  Am!  now,  a  prisoner  slood  before  ihum,  wan 
With  dungeon  damps  and  woe— an  aged  man, 
Rut  stately ; — there  was  in  his  boary  hair 
A  reverend  grace  that  Murder's  self  might  spare. 
Two  (jf  the  mob,  lialf  naked,  fmlily  dyed 
■-  111  crimson  cluts,  waved  sabres  at  his  aide, 
vile  told  liis  (ale, — a  brief,  plain,  prison  tale, — 
LWell  vouch'il  by  those  faint  limbs  and  features  pale : 
His  words  were  strong,  the  manly  energy 
Of  one  not  unprepared  to  live  or  die. 
Mis  judges  wavered,  whispered,  seemed  to  feel 
Some  human  touches  at  his  lirm  ap|>eal. — 
He  named  his  king! — a  buret  of  scoff  and  sneer 
Pour'd  down,  that  even  [he  slumberers  sprang  tri  hear; 
Startled,  (o  every  grating  round  the  room 
Sprang  vitages  already  scai'd  for  doom ; 
Red  from  their  work  without,  in  rush'd  a  crowd. 
Like  wolves  that  heard  the  wonted  cry  of  blood. 
He  gazed  above, — the  torch's  downward  flume 
Klash'd  o'er  his  elieek  ; — 'twai  red, — it  might  be  shame, 
Sbame  for  his  country,  s()ri(iw  for  her  throne; — 
'Cwaa  pale, — ihi;  hectic  u(  the  heart  was  gone. 
Ilis  guards  were  shaken  off; — he  tore  his  vest, 
A  ribbon'd  cross  was  on  Ms  knightly  hreast, — 
It  covered  scars; — he  deigned  no  more  reply; 
None,  but  the  scorn  that  lighten'd  from  his  eye. 
His  huddled,  hurried  judges  dropp'd  their  gaze; 
The  villain  soul's  involuntary  pratsel 
Me  kiss'il  his  cros^,  and  turn'd  him  to  the  door — 
An  instant, — and  they  heard  bis  murderers' roar!'— pp.  24, 55. 
The  ilreadful  continuance  of  these  scenes,  and   the  long  line  of 
victims  immolated,  arc  thus  beautifully  described  : 
'  The  evening  fell,— in  bloody  mists  the  sun 
Rush'd  glaring  down  ;  nor  yet  the  work  was  done; 
"Twas  night ;— and  still  upon  the  Bandit's  eye 
Came  from  their  cavern  those  who  came  to  die  ; 
A  long,  -weak,  wavering,  tiidancAuly  Kave, 
Jt/rom  the  gravt,  retttrniag  to  the  graie. 
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Ttras  midnight ; — still  the  gasty  torches  biased 
Ou  shapes  of  woe,  dim  gestures,  faces  glazed ; 
And  still,  as  through  the  dubk  the  ghastly Jile 
Mored  onxcard^  it  was  added  iv  the  pile  f — p.  26. 
From  this  heart-touching  subject,  the  poet  turn&to  the  royal  pro« 
cession  to  Notre  Dame  in  1815;  and  here  again  his  description  of 
the  objects  that  move  before  his  e}es  is  exquisitely  tinged  with  the 
colour  of  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  his  memory,  aud  of  the 
feelings  that  ari.ie  in  his  heart. 

'  When  the  Mousquetaires  who  bad  accompanied  the  king  to 
Ghent  (and  who  have  been  therefore^  we  believe,  since  disbanded) 
appeared  in  the  procession,  the  applauses  of  the  crowd  (mob  as 
it  was)  rent  the  air. 

*  Twas  the  heart's  shout — the  vilest  of  the  vile 
By  instinct  bow  before  the  virtuous  brave.' 
The  fatal  night  of  the  departure  of  this  gallant  band  from  Paris, 
and  the  melancholy  febtivity  in  which  at  Ghent  they  renewed  the 
pledges  of  their  devotion,  are  finely  imagined,  and  (with  the  excep- 
liou  of  the  last  line)  forcibly  expressed. 

XXXII. 
^  It  was  a  dreary  hour ;  that  deep  midnight. 
Which  saw  those  warriors  to  their  chargers  spring, 
And,  sadly  gathering  by  the  torch's  li<>ht. 
Draw  up  their  squadrons  to  receive  their  king  : 
Then,  thro'  the  streets,  long,  silent,  slumbering. 
Move  like  some  secret,  noble  funeral ; 
Each  forced  in  turn  to  feel  his  bosom  wring. 
As  in  the  gloom  shone  out  his  own  proud  hall, 
HU  own  no  more; no  more ! — he  had  abandon'd  all ! 

xxxin. 

'  And  when,  thro'  many  a  league  of  chase  and  toil. 
With  panting  steed,  red  spur,  and  sheathless  sword, 
At  last  they  reach'd  the  stranger's  sheltering  M)il; 
They  $aw  their  country^  xchere  they  saw  its  lord. 
All  ruin'd  now,  they  t'enc'd  his  couch  and  board. 
But  with  still  humbler  bead,  and  lower  knee ; 
And  scom'd  the  tauntings  of  the  rebel  horde ; 
Nay,  in  the  hour  that  seal'd  the  base  decree 
Of  exile,  pledged  their  faith  in  proud  festivity. 

XXXIV. 

^  I  love  not  war;  too  ott  the  mere,  mad  game 
That  tyrants  play  to  keep  themselves  awake. 
But  'tis  not  war — it  earns  a  nobler  name — 
When  men  gird  on  the  sword  for  conscience'  sake,^ 
When  c<mntry,  king,  faith,  freedom  are  at  stake. 
And  my  eye  would  have  left  earth's  gaudiest  show, 
To  see  tlvuse  men  at  their  poor  banquet  take 

The 
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The  sword,  and,  mid  the  song  and  cup's  g/ty  flow. 
Swear  on  it,  for  their  prince  to  live— or  to  lie  low.' — p.  31. 

The  high  mass  of  Notre  Dame  is  tiescribed  with  appropriate 
splendour ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  parade  of  this  ostentatious  wor- 
sliip,  the  poet  recals  us,  by  the  most  touching  strokes,  to  the 
bumble  scenes  of  our  own  purer  devotion. 

XLV. 

*  Georgcous  f— but  love  I  not  such  ponnp  of  prayer  j 
111  bends  the  heart  'mid  mortal  luxury. 

Rather  let  me  the  meek  devotion  share, 
Where,  in  their  silent  glens  and  thickets  high, 
England,  thy  lone  and  lowly  chapels  liei 
The  spotless  table  by  the  eastern  wall,  ^ 
The  marble,  rudely  traced  with  names  gone  by, 
The  pale-eyed  pastor's  simple,  fervent  call ; 
Those  deeper  wake  the  heart,  where  heart  is  all  in  all. 

XLVI. 

'  Vain  the  world's  grandeur  to  that  hallow'd  roof 
Where  sate  our  fathers  many  a  gentle  year; 
All  round  us  memory;  at  our  feet  the  proof, 
How  deep  the  grave  holds  all  we  treasure  here  : 
Nay,  where  we  bend,  still  trembling  on  our  ear 
The  voice  whose  parting  rent  life's  loveliest  ties  ; 
And  who  demands  us  all,  heart,  thought,  tear,  prayer? 
Ev'n  He  who  saith  "  Mercy,  not  sacrifice," 
Cares  He  for  mortal  pomp,  whose  footstool  is  the  skies!' — p.  37* 

At  this  ceremony,  the  author  witnessed  the  expression  of  the 
(}eep-rooted  grief  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme ;  and  he  touches 
upon  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  orphan  of  the'Tem^le  in  a 
tone  which  will  go  to  the  reader*s  heart,  and  console  him,  m  some 
measure,  for  the  pain  which  he  may  have  felt  at  the  unmanly  brut»* 
lity  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  the  unwomanly  brutality  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan. 

After  a  spirited  apostrophe,  wliich  beautifully  contrasts  the  pro- 
.  wise  of  her  fortune  with  the  event — 

'  Daughter  of  France!  in  what  empurpled  bow'r 
Pass'd  thy  young  loveliness  the  sunny  hour?* — p.  41. 

die  poet  describes  the  dark  and  dismal  scene  in  which  she  was 
secluded :  and  then  adds,  in  a  strain  of  poetry  and  pathos  which  we 
■*ve  seldom  seen  equalled — 

*  She  had  companions.     Deeper  misery  ! 

All  whom  she  loved  on  earth  were  there— to  die ! 
And  they  must  perish  from  her — one  by  one — 
And  her  soul  bleed  with  fach,  till  all  are  gone. 
This  is  the  woe  of  woes,  the  sting  of  fate^ 
To  see  our  little  world  grow  desolate, 

Thd 
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The  few  OB  whom  the  very  soul  recliu'd. 
Sink  from  the  eye,  and  feel  we  stay  behind  ; — 
Life,  to  the  farthest  glance,  a  desert  road, 
Dark,  fearful,  weary — yet  that  must  be  trod. 

Daughter  of  France !  did  not  such  pangs  compress 

Thy  heart  in  its  last,  utter  loneliness  ?  ^ 

Didst  thou  not  droop  thy  head  upon  thy  hand, 

Then,  starting,  think  that  time  was  at  a  stand, 

And  find  its  flight  but  by  the  thicker  gloom, 

That  dimm'd  thy  solitary  dungeon-room? 

Didst  thou  not  gaze  upon  thy  glimpse  of  sky, 

And  long  to  bid  the  last,  best  hour  be  nigh? 

Or  melted  even  by  that  moment's  view, 

Stoop  to  the  world  again,  and  think,  how  blue. 

How  bright  to  thousands  spread  its  canopy  ? 

How  many  a  joyous  heart  and  laughing  eye, 

Buoyant  with  life  and  hope,  and  free, — oh,  free  !— 

Bask'd  in  the  brightness  thou  shouldst  never  see? 

Her  world  was  past ;  her  hours,  or  few  or  more. 

Left  her  bound,  wretched — all  she  was  before ! 

This,  this  is  misery — the  headsman's  steel 

Strikes,  and  we  perish — but  we  cease  to  feel.' — pp.  42, 43. 

The  author's  description  of  his  own  feelings  when  he  visited  the 
scene  of  these  sorrows,  is  not  less  beautiful. 

'  The  Temple  tower  is  fallen ;  yet  still  the  grot 
Lives  in  pale  mockery  of  the  woeful  spot; 
The  weedy  walk  still  borders  the  parterre, 
A  few  wild  shrubs  chok'd  in  the  heavy  air ; 
And,  helped  by  some  rude  tracery  on  the  green, 
The  eye  may  image  where  the  pile  has  been  : 
But  all  is  past, — trench,  buttress,  bustling  guard, — 
For  silence,  ruin,  and  the  pale  dead  sward. 

Heaven  !  what  wild  weight  of  suffering  was  prest 

In  this  close  den,  this  grace  in  all  hut  rest! — 

1  trod  the  ground  with  reverence,  for  that  ground 

Was  holy  to  my  tread  ;  its  dungeon-bound. 

Dear  as  the  spot  where  blood  and  ashes  tell 

That  there  the  martyr  closed  his  triumph  well ; 

The  torture's  tools  even  hallow'd — brand  and  stake. 

Scourge,  fetter — all,  all  relics  for  his  sake.' — pp.  43,  44. 

Such  sentiments  as  these  will  prepare  our  readers  to  believe  that 
the  captivity  of  the  royal  family  is,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
rather  wept  than  sung.  There  is  in  ail  these  passages  a  tone  of 
deep  and  real  feeling  which  springs  from  a  higher  soiurce  than  any 
fabled  fountain  of  the  Muses. 

But  we  must  pursue  our  walk — and  that  leads  us  to  the  Boule- 
vards, where  w*e  think  our  author  will  be  found  to  be  as  acute 

and 
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and  pleasant  a  painter  of  Parisian  fopperies  and  gambols^  as  ive 
have  before  seen  him  an  indignant  and  pathetic  censor  of  their 
crimes. 

*  Now  comes  tlie  idler's  hour.     The  be<jCTr-bard 
Takes  his  old  quarters  on  the  Bcmlevard ; 
Beneath  the  trees  the  Conjuror  spreads  his  tools} 
The  Quack  baransues  his  group  of  graver  fools 
In  lofty  lies,  unruHied  by  the  jar 

Thrummed  from  his  neighbour  Savoyard's  guitar; 

Veird  virgins  beam,  like  Dian  in  a  mist ; 

Philosophers  show  mites;  she-tumblers  twist; 

Each  the  iix'd  genius  of  some  favourite  tree, 

Dryads  and  fauns  of  Gallic  minstrelsy. 

In  double  glories  now,  the  broad  Marchande, 

Fire-eyed,  her  skin  by  Gascon  summers  tann'd, 

Red  as  the  kerchief  round  her  coal-black  hair, 

Lays  out  her  tempting  trays  of  rich  and  rare. 

Resistless  ruby  bands,  delicious  rings, 

In  genuine  paste  ;  the  true  wax  coral  strings, 

Mingling  with  wonders  of  profounder  art, 

\Voman*s  dear  helps  to  mystify  the  heart ; 

Crisp  auburn  curls, — to  hide  th'  obtrusive  gray  ; 

That  stubborn  hue,  which  yet  will  make  its  way  ; 

Glass  eyes,  mouse  eyebrows,  teeth  like  studs  of  snow, 

Grinning  in  grim  good  humour  row  by  row. 

Secrets  so  strictly  kept  from  upper  air, 

Yet  here  let  loose,  the  sex's  whole  repair; 

Mysterious  things !  that,  like  the  tricks  of  dreams. 

Make  what  is  seem  not,  while  what  is  not,  seems* — p.  47". 

We  have  already  indulged  ourselves  in  more  quotation  than  vce 
could  well  spare  room  for,  and  must  here  therefore  close  our  ex- 
tracts with  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  which  alludes  to  Waterloo 
in  strains  that  become  a  Briton  and  a  Christian. 

*  The  heavens  were  sick  of  crime, — the  endless  strife 
Where  black  ambition  flung  its  stake  of  life. 

The  trial  came. — On  rush'd,  with  shout  and  ban^ 

The  rebel  hosts,  their  Idol  in  the  van ; 

Strength  of  their  heart,  and  wonder  of  their  eye ; 

Illusive  glory,  for  his  hour  was  nigh ! 

Their  rites  of  blood  arose.     In  vain  the  name 

Of  their  dark  Baal  echoed.     Evening  came. — 

Then  the  true  thunders  roU'd.    Their  livid  gas* 

Saw  the  horizon  one  advancing  blaze ; 

They  saw  it  smite  their  Idol  on  his  throne ; 

And  he  was  smote, — pomp,  art,  illusion  gone ! 

Then  died  his  worshippers.     The  jealous  steel 

Raged  through  their  quivering  ranks  with  faithful  zeal* 
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The  sacritice  was  done !  and  on  its  wing 
The  earth  sent  up  the  shout  of  thanksgiving/ — p.  59-* 

From  these  extracts  our  readers  will  probably  pronounce  the  ano* 
nymous  autl\or  of  this  work  to  be  an  admirable  poet — and  they  will 
do  him  no  more  than  justice;  they  may  also  be  inclined  to  call 
the  w  ork  itself  an  admirable  poem,  in  which  candour  obliges  us  to 
declare  that  they  will  not  be  altogether  so  correct.  It  has  some 
very  considerable  faults,  and  these  happen  to  be  of  the  kind  that  are 
least  perceptible  in  extracts:  namely,  a  general  want  of  plan,  much 
abruptness,  and  frequent  obscurities.  A  poem,  we  admit,  should 
not  be  a  diary ;  and  a  poet  is  not  bound  to  drive  Pegasus  in  a 
cabriolet  through  the  streets  of  Paris; — but  there  are  limits  to 

poetic  licence ;  abrupt  transitions  and  obscure  chasms  break  and 

>       ■  ■ '  .   .    ,        —  —  ■ 

*  The  author  has  subjoined  a  note  on  the  subjett  of  the  battle  of  Waterioo  which, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  expression,  the  justness  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  originality  of  it* 
views,  we  are  satisfied  our  readers  will  Uiank  us  for  laying  before  them. 

<  To  those  who  may,  like  the  writer,  incline  to  think  that  a  more  gbrious  age  is  about 
to  rise  upon  die  world,  and  that  Waterloo  was  the  thunderstorm  which  was  to  give  the 
last  clearing  to  the  air  before  that  perfect  vision,  it  assumes  a  lofder  character  than  its 
mortal  triumph.  It  seems  to  bear  the  featdres  of  a  grand,  immediate  interposition  of 
Superior  Power.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  French  empire,  which  was  atheistic. 
Jacobin,  and  revolutionary  to  its  latest  hour ;  and  the  utter  disgrace  of  Napoleon, 
the  concentrated  spirit  of  the  revolution,  were  at  least  the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Tliey  may  appear  to  have  been  its  providential  objects.  Had  human 
judgments  been  previously  consulted  they  would  probably  have  drawn  a  diderent 
plan  of  the  battle.  Tltc  Prussians  would  have  at  once  joined  the  British,  and  swept 
the  enemy  before  them  ;  or  the  British  would  have  been  in  force  enough  to  have 
driven  in  the  French  eariy  in  the  day  ;  or  Napoleon  would  have  fallen  or  been  taken 
prisoner.  But  the  battle  was  not  to  be  so  fought,  to  be  most  fatal  to  the  atheistic 
power.  If  the  Frcnch  had  been  beaten  in  the  broad  day,  they  might  have  rallied,  or 
retired  before  superiority  of  force,  or  in  the  last  event  have  been  made  prisoners  in 
masses.  But  the  conflict  held  on^  bloody  and  disastrous,  till  the  moment  when  they 
could  neither  escape  nor  conquef.  Retreating  an  hour  before  nightfall,  they  might 
have  been  saved  ;  fiphting  an  hour  after  it,  thev  might  hbve  had  the  night  for  nstieat. 
3ut  they  broke  on  the  edii^  of  darkness.  The  I'russians  came  up,  retarded  during  the 
clay^  to  be  unfatigued  by  battle,  and  fresh  for  pursuit.  l*he  night  was  made  for  le- 
mediless  slaughter.  "  lliou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  !**  Ihe  distribution  of  the 
triumph  was  judicial.  England  had  M'vn  in  France  only  an  envenCiucd  enemy* 
Prussia  had  felt  in  her  a  remorseless  oppressor  ;  England  had  suffered  no  serious  in- 
fliction, Prussia  had  been  steeped  to  the  lips  in  suffering ;  and  to  Digland,  on  this 
memorable  day,  was  given  the  GLORY,  and  to  Prussia  tlie  REVENGE. 

'  If  Napoleon  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  or  made  prisoner,  or  borne  from  the  field 
in  the  backward  rushing  of  his  annyt  there  might  have  been  some  reserve  of  fame  for 
him.  But  a  stronger  W  ill  determined  that  he  should  be  saved  for  immortal  and  cure- 
less shame  ;  that  he  should  be  seen  a  coward,  and  ready  fugitive ;  that  no  question 
should  be  left  to  the  world  of  his  abjectnc.>s  of  i>(>ul,  and  that  he  should  be  reserved  to 
be  shewn  as  a  monster  to  an  English  rabble,  and  yet  survive ! 

'  If  tlie  French  army,  the  autliors  of  so  much  misery  to  Europe,  were  to  have  been 
finally  punished,  it  was  done  by  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
accession  of  NaiM)leoTi.  their  force  w;u*  exclusively  French  ;  and  it  was  trampled  like 
a  mire  of  blood.  There  has  been  no  instance  for  these  thousand  years  of  such  total 
deslniction  of  an  army.  TliC  flower  of  Franc*-,  and  the  leading  strength  of  tlie  rebel- 
bun,  was  til"  Jn»})>  rlaf  Guard.  It  was  r^iicrvcd  lor  the  last  and  mo&t  complete  sacrilict 
•fthcday.'— p.  64. 

ruffle 
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ruffle  the  stream  of  feeling  down  which  the  heart  delights  to  glide  { 
and  an  over  anxious  desire  of  contrast  and  variety  has  always  the 
effect  of  distracting  and  wearying  the  mind.  It  is  irksome,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  hurried  in  one  page  from  the  early  markets  of  the 
Faubourg  Mont  Martre  to  the  midnight  festivities  of  the  Faubourg 
St  Germain.  In  truth,  we  think  we  discover  in  several  parts  of 
the  poem,  sufficient  proof  that  the  author  made  on  the  spot  the 
separate  sketches^  and  that  afterwards,  desirous  of  making  a  whole, 
he  joined  tbem  together,  sometimes  ungracefully,  and  not  always 
intelligibly. 

To  this  mode  of  composition  we  also  should  have  been  inclined 
to  attribute  the  variety  of  metre  which  the  author  has  adopted,  and 
which  in  his  preface  he  attempts  to  defend  as  right  in  principle. 

*"  The  occasional  changes  in  the  metre  have  been  adopted,  not  in  the 
idle  imitation  of  superior  writers,  but  simply  to  avoid  the  monotony  of 
a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  measure.  I'he  diversity  of  the  sub- 
ject^ in  these  pages  might  of  itself  require  diversity  of  metre.  Pomp9 
and  prifccsaions  are  not  to  he  told  in  the  same  cadence  with  murders. 
But,  independently  of  the  subject,  there  is  a  physical  delight  in  this 
Tariely.  The  ear,  or  that  combined  sense  of  ear,  eye,  and  mind  by 
Vrhich  we  enjoy  the  full  charm  of  versification,  requires  change  to  give 
the  fulness  of  the  charm.  No  excellence  of  poetry  has  been  perfectly 
able,  in  our  most  illustrious  models,  to  resist  the  antagonist  monotony 
of  a  thousand  lines  in  the  same  stanza.  The  suitableness  of  adopting 
the  practice  at  all  may  be  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  poem  :  in  a 
very  short  performance,  the  monotony  can  scarcely  arise  from  the  mea- 
sure ;  in  a  very  long  one,  the  reader  makes  inter\'als  for  himself,  and 
comes  refreshed  by  the  intervals ;  in  the  intermediate  order,  too  long 
to  be  despatched  like  a  sonnet,  and  too  short  to  be  reserved  for  another 
•ttting,  he  may  require  more  aids  than  the  present  writer  has  allowed 
himself  to  supply  in  diversity  of  metre.' — Pref.  pp.  xi,  xii,  xiii. 

None  of  these  reasons  appear  to  us  to  be  founded  in  fact  or  just 
in  principle; — they  are,  or  at  least  they  look  like,  the  after-excuses 
wiuch  a  person  sometimes  invents  to  justify  to  himself  a  practice 
which  be  is  too  indolent  to  correct.  For  instance  — ^  pomps,  pro^ 
cessions  and  murders  are  not  to  be  told  in  the  same  cadence ;'  and 
yet  the  liveliest  pomp  of  the  whole  poem,  the  description  of  a  ball- 
room, 

*  The  buoyant,  brilliant  dance  of  tress  and  plume 
Gleaming  oer  diamond  eyes  and  cheeks  ot  bloom.' — p.  J  7* 

is  immediately  followed,  and  in  the  same  metre  and  cadence,  by  the 
massacre  at  the  Abbaye. 

*  That  mass  of  cloven  bone  and  shattcr'd  limb 
And  spouting  brain  and  visage  strain'd  and  dim, 
And  horrid  life,  still  quivering  to  the  eye, 

As  chok'd  in  blood  the  victim  toil'd  to  dicJ — p.  27. 

r  2  Again :-— 
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Again : — the  gorgeous  procession  lo  Notre  Dame  is  in  the  same 
stanza  and  cadence  with  the  description  of  the  death  of  the  suicide, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  body  in  the  Morgue.  Our  readers  will  thank 
us  for  exemplifying  this  assertion  by  the  last  stanza  on  this  melan^* 
choly  subject,  which  describes  the  recognition  of  the  body  by  the 
unhappy  parent. 

•  The  crowd  pass  on.    The  hurried,  trembling  look, 
That  dreaded  to  have  seen  some  dear  one  there, 
Soon  glanced,  they  silent  pass.     But  in  yon  nook. 
Who  kneels,  deep  shrinking  from  the  oriel's  glare, 
Her  forehead  veil'd,  her  lip  in  quivering  prayer. 
Her  raised  hands  with  the  unfelt rosary  wound? 
That  shrouded, — silent — statue  of  despair 

Is  she  who  through  the  world's  delusive  round 
Had  sought  her  erringchild,and  found, and  there  had  found!' — p.  40. 

On  what  principle  is  it  that,  if  the  author  really  intended  to  suit 
hb  metre  to  bis  subject,  the  same  form  of  stanza  should  be  adopted 
for  the  following  description  : — 

*  But  musing 's  done. — The  rabble  round  me  press, 
With  every  cry  of  earth  since  Babel's  fall. 

The  world  's  in  gala. — Poissarde  loveliness 
Glides,  £aiut  and  feathered  from  her  last  night's  ball. 
Dispensing  glances  on  the  friseur  small. 
The  tiptoe  thing  beside  her, — all  bouquet ; 
His  bowing  hecid,  a  curly  carnival ; 
His  shoulders  to  his  earrings,  grimly  gay; — 
All  have  put  on  their  smiles ;  'tis  the  King's  holiday.' — p.  28^ 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author  has  not 
acted  on  his  own  principles,  and  that  if  he  is  right  in  his  preface 
he  is  wrong  in  hb  poem ;  but  the  fact  we  take  to  be  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  and  that  he  b  wrong  in  both.  Nor  does  the  length 
ef  his  poem  (which  does  not>  we  believe,  exceed  a  thousand 
lines)  appear  to  us  to  require  or  justify  diese  variations,  even 
•dmitting  that  such  an  irregularity  could  be,  in  arty  case,  admis- 
•ible.  There  are  many  other  faults  incident  to  this  mixture  of 
metre ;  one  is  that  it  alternately  reminds  the  reader  of  Lord  Byron 
and  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  excites  in  his  mind  an  unjust  and  disparaging 
impression  that  the  author  b  rather  an  imitator,  than  an  emulator  of 
the  merits  of  those  two  admirable  poets.  If  he  reminded  us  of  but 
one  of  them,  the  resemblance  might  be  considered  as  accidental ;  but 
when  he  so  frequently  and  so  strongly  brings  hoth  to  our  recollec- 
tion, a  reader  will  hardly  admit  the  likeness  to  be  fortuitous,  and  will 
be  inclined  to  think  that  it  belongs  more  to  mimicry  than  to  fair  poe- 
tical imitation.  Yet  such  suspicions  would  be  essentially  unjust  to 
the  author's  real  powers ;  be  has  a  vigorous  originality  of  thought, 
which  placet  him  rather  bjr  the  aide  than  in  the  train  of  those  whom 

he 
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I  Jie  most  reiscmbles :  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  poem  ha» 
t.«videully  been c< nil jiwaed  ol' d(;tac bed  sketch ts,  in  which  the  author 
LiilvoltuilBMly  Idl  into  the  stanza  of  Lord  BjTun  ur  the  couplet  of 
■Jdr.  Crubbc,  as  the  recollections  of  these  great  pueta  happened,  at 
T  Uie  ntonitni,  to  be  ii|i|»ermost  in  bis  mind. — The  error,  therefore, 
of  being  at  om-e  bke  Chllde  Huruld  and  the  Village  is  venial,  and 
m»j  Iw  iiulural, — but  it  is  an  error,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  warn  the 
tiDknDwii  author,  that  it  Mill  not  on  repetition  he  forgiven  by  the 
jutlicioutt  part  of  the  public. 

He  niuBi  also,  we  would  take  llie  liberty  of  saying,  endeavour  to 
divest  bitnself  of  a  habit  of  inversion — the  wretched  expedient 
which  Darwin  eiiipluyed  to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  style,  and  the 
poverty  of  his  imngination,  and  which  wc  should  be  sony  to  see 
fPKlioued  by  one  who  so  little  needs  these  mechanical  aids  a»  ihe 
Ullhor  of  Paris.'     lie  needs  no  such  helps,  and  the  only  passages 

»in  bis  poem  u hicb  we  have  not  read  with  unmixed  pleasure,  are 
ibove  in  which  he  has  laketi  pains  to  be  forcible  or  fine.  Nothing 
cut  be  better  than  bis  nalunil  style;  while  it  Sous  from  his  licnrt 
k  is  full  at  once  of  I'urce,  feeling,  and  simplicity ;  but  sometimes,  in 
search  of  a  stiviie  expression,  he  stumbles  upon  a  /uiid  one,  and 
in  bis  anxiety  for  tlie  sublime,  he  now  and  then  fulls  into  ibe  obscure. 
We  have  thrown  out,  uehope  not  in  vain,  thetie  few  observii lions 
OQ  the  defects  of  an  author  in  whose  future  success  we  feel  inte- 
nded— who  seems  lu  exhibit  a  union,  unhappily  too  rare,  of  piely 
and  poetry,  of  u  hat  is  ri^ht  iu  politics,  re»peclahte  in  morals,  cor- 
fCCt  in  taste,  and  splendid  in  imagination. 


y 


;AliT.  IX.     Voyage  de  Dicouveriea  am  Trrres  Aiislrnfc,  exe- 
cute sar  les  Corvettei  Le   (iio^raplie,   Lt  Niilarn/isli:,  el    la 
Gve/tlle    Le    Casuaunii,   pendant    kt    Jmiee»    l600~iBfH. 
Tome  Second.     A  Paris.     ISl?- 
'"PHE  audacious  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  publication  of 
-'-     the  first  volume  of  this  work,  to  roh  Captain  Flinders  of  tlie 
well>earned  merit  of  bis  nautical  labours  and  discoveries,  while  he 
was  basely  and  barbarously  kept  in  prison  in  a  French  colony,  was 
regarded  with  becoming  indignution  llirougbout  Kurope,  and  with 
(hame  by  the  better  part  ui  the  French  nation.     That  volume  was 
four  years  in  preparation;  yet  such  were  the  apparent  marks  of 
haite  in  bringing  it  out,  that  references  were  made  to  charts  and 

£htls  which  did  not  accompany  it,  and  which,  we  verily  believe, 
■d  no  existence.     We  know  that  they  were  not  made  during  (he 
«<^Bee;  for  the  commander  of  the  expedition  told  Captain  Flinders 
that  nis  charts  would  be  constructed  in  Paris;  which  he  never 
reached,  having  died  on  the  passage  home.    M.  P6fon,  the  zoologist 
p  H  and 
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and  historiographer  of  the  vovage,  knew  nothing  of  charts;  but  hii^ 
coasts,  his  capes,  and  his  headlands,  his  gulphs,  straits  and  harbours 
were  enumerated  with  great  care,  and  each  of  them  dignified  with 
some  new  name,  generally  of  the  august  family  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
-  naparte,  or  of  his  Institute.  Captain  Flinders's  book,  accompa- 
nied by  an  Atlas  of  admirable  charts  and  plans,  was  published  in 
1814 ;  and  now  (after  an  interval  of  nine  years)  the  second  volume 
of  the  French  voyage  makes  its  appearance.  ITiis  delay  is,  to  us, 
quite  inexplicable,  as  the  volume  has  no  plates  to  illustrate  or  to 
decorate  it,  and  one  half  of  it  had,  at  different  times,  appeared  in 
print :  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  charts  in  the  small  Atlas 
which  accompanies  it,  are  very  like  those  of  Captain  Flinden^ 
only  much  inferior  in  point  of  execution.  M.  P6ron  died  in 
1810,  when  he  had  corrected  the  press  as  far  as  p.  230,  leaving  be- 
hind him  several  memoirs  on  different  subjects,  of  which  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  volume  is  chiefly  composed;  so  that  M.  Frey- 
cinet,  the  surviving  editor,  had  no  very  laborious  task  in  bringing  it 
forward. 

Captain  Freycinet,  however,  must  have  felt  himself  under  consi- 
derable embarrassment  in  undertaking  its  publication.  A  new 
dynasty  had  succeeded,  or  rather  the  old  and  legitimate  family  had 
been  restored,  to  that  throne  which  an  usurper  had  too  long  filled. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  usurper  the  voyage  had  been  made,  and 
it  was  natural  enough  that  the  sa\'ans,  sent  upon  the  expedition, 
should  wish  to  gratify  their  patrons  by  designating,  under  their 
names,  the  islands,  headlands,  bays,  inlets,  8cc.  which,  no  doubt, 
they  had  a  right  to  do,  where  names  not  yet  published,  or  capri- 
ciously given,  had  not  received  the  public  sanction ;  but  the  con- 
fusion which  this  arbitrary  practice,  but  too  comn)on  among  ail 
nations,  creates  in  geographical  researches,  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprobated.  The  French,  however,  attempted  to  abolish  names 
which  the  duration  of  more  than  two  centuries  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered sacred. 

*  I  feel/  says  Freycinet,  *  all  that  annoyance  and  pain  which  certain 
parts  of  the  geographical  nomenclature,  followed  in  this  relation,  may 
occasion  to  the  reader ;  but  1  could  not  employ  other  denominations 
than  those  which  are  made  use  of  in  the  first  volume.  Before  I  pub- 
lished my  own  nautical  part  of  the  voyage,  and  continued  the  relation 
of  Pi-ron,  I  was  desirous  of  chanoins;  a  nomenclature  which  the  present 
political  and  moral  situation  of  France  and  of  Europe  renders  obnoxi- 
ous; but  the  tirsl  volume  had  already  l>eeh  in  circulation  many  years, 
the  second  was  immediately  expected  by  a  great  number  of  subscribers, 
and  without  doubt  it  was  right  to  suppose  that  it  was  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  satisfy  the  public  than  to  suppress  the  conclusion  of  a  work  of 
which,  in  the  fmal  analysis,  the  nomenclature  can  neither  injure  the 
nature  nor  the  importance  of  the  facts.     Besides,  all  those  who  have 

partake  i: 
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pnrlnkcn  of  the  fatigues  and  the  sulFenngs  of  this  expcHition  woiilij  be 
tht!  firat  10  complain,  m  at'eing  ihcmselvts  thus  dcptivtii  of  at  li-nst  one 
pan  of  ihe  favuur  which  [he  public  might  bestow  on  the  resullt  of  ibeir 
dwieers  and  their  labuurB.'— Vref,  p.  viij. 

This  is  all  very  fair  on  the  part  of  M.Frocinet;  ami  isindee<i(he 

only  vny  that  wits  left  for  him  to  gel  decently  out  i>f  the  ditlicnllv — 

butthoreis  anollier  and  a  more  serious  dilemma,  resulting  from  tbja 

Mine  nomenclature,  which  will  require  a  more  ituticiitu  mauagcnKrnl. 

M>  Freyctiiel,  we  understand,  is  sbunt  to  be  dispatched  on  u  second 

esiMiditian  to  the  coasts  of  New  Holland — for  the  purposi^  of 

fimng  up,  in  detail,  those  prominent  features  and  gnierel  outlines 

«4)icli  the  fiiBl  expedition  merely  enabled  the  French  to  sketch — 

just  a>  Flinders  tini8h<;d  the  details  on  the  southern  and  eastern 

CiMsts,  of  the  hiller  of  which  Cook  had  ^iven  the  outline.     He  will 

of  course  be  Kent  in  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  Luuis  WIU.  under 

whom  he  hold,  his  comniission :  w hat  njstem  of  nomeiiclalure  will 

Ijc  how  therefore  pursue  f     He  cannot  well,  under  such  a  cuitiinis- 

aion,  continue  to  bunsecrule  his  new  discoveries  to  the  Kuonaparleiin 

fwnily;  slill  less  can  he  venture  to  blend  the  two  dynasties  together 

—no  change  can  in  fact  be  mude  fiom  one  family  to  the  otlier, 

witliout  some  awkwurd  miMtlmnrn  occurring — as,  for  instance, 

that  of  surrounding  lie  de  Loui!)  XVIII.  with  the  Recifs  de  Tal- 

leynind,  Fouch^  and  Decade ;  placing  Mont  Angont6me  on  Tcrrc 

'Vspolion;  or,  («lill  more  shocking,)  Lt  f^ez  de  Haiirbim  at  tho 

«)tntltce  of  Giilfie  .foaephiue—iUesc  are  puinU  of  great  leiider- 

nees,  which  will  not  be  overlnoked  by  the  savaiis  of  Paris,  and  uf 

which  (as  we  have  just  said)  it  will  require  ull  the  discretion  of  M. 

I-Freycinet  to  steer  clear — but  this  is  his  affair. 

y     In  the  reply  to  the  charge  preferred  by  Captain  Flinders  against 

r  the  French  government  of  ha^'ing,  by  the  most  atrocious  and  inhu- 

msn  conduct,  endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  his  nautical 

labours    nnd    discoveries,    M.    Freycini-t    discreetly    and   silently 

paaaes  over  that  part  of  the  complaint  which  regards  Captain  Flin- 

1  ders'a  wrongs;  admitting,  however,  what  he  could  no|  well  deny, 

r  that  the  names  given  by  Captain  Flinders  to  points  lirsl  discovered 

I  by  him,  ought  to  be  retained: — yet  he  has  not  retained  them.     Iti 

V  Iruth  it  is  not  very  material  whether  Captain  Baudin,  or  Captain 

f  Joinders,  was  the  hrst  to  survey  tliis  or  that  point  of  :ni  extensive 

f'  co««t,  or  which  of  them  completed  his  survey  one  day  or  one  year 

'   founer  or  later  than  the  other — the  merit  of  hydrogruphical  surveys 

and  maritime  geography  conoivts  in  their  accuracy;  and  by  this  test 

let  the  operations  of  Captain  Flinders  be  tried  against  those  of  (he 

FraiKh  navigators.     But  Captain  Freycinet  chuses  to  mistake  en- 

6n]y  the  real  grievance  of  Captain  Flinders,  and  (we  are  sorry  to 

obiene)  is  cveH  uncaudid  enough  to  suppress  all  mention  of  the 
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cause  of  it.  Some  men  are  so  dull  of  mtderstanding  as  to  require 
the  argumentum  ad  honunem  to  make  them  feel  the  true  state  of 
a  case :  and  lest  M.  Freycinet  should  labour  under  this  infirmity, 
ure  shall  put  it  in  such  a  way,  as  may  probably  bring  it  home  to  his 
own  feelings. 

We  will  suppose  M.  Freycinet  to  be  sent  out  by  his  government 
vdth  a  passport  from  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  to  complete 
the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  and  that  England,  some- 
what tardily,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
vrill  suppose  that  the  French  had,  with  great  industry  and  ability, 
nearly  completed  the  task,  when,  in  this  dangerous  and  uncertain 
navigation,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  on  one  of 
those  innumerable  coral  reefs  with  which  thb  fifth  continent  is  al- 
most wholly  surrounded;  that,  by  little  short  of  a  miracle,  the 
Jives  of  the  sufferers  were  preserved  in  this  disaster;  that,  liowever, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  miserable  little 
vessel,  hardly  sea-worthy,  capable  of  stowii^  only  a  few  months 
provisions  for  the  surviving  crew ;  and  that  m  this  frail  bark  they 
set  out  on  a  long  voyage  for  their  native  country ;  that,  on  arriving 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  found  their  provisions  and  water 
nearly  exhausted,  the  crew  sickly,  and  the  vessel  so  leaky  as  to 
make  it  unsafe  to  proceed  farther;  that,  on  anchorii^  in  Simon'a 
Bay,  their  ship  was  taken  possession  of,  all  the  charts  and  journals 
of  the  voyage  seized,  the  captain  separated  from  his  crew,  marcheil 
into  the  interior,  and  inhumanly  kept  there  for  seven  years;  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  tardy  expedition  sent  out  by  the  English  had 
completed  its  labours,  assumed  the  merit  of  having  discovered  and 
surveyed  all  the  unknown  points  of  the  coast,  and  published  their 
labours  to  the  world,  \\  hile  the  poor  French  Captain,  who  had  in 
fact  previously  completed  all  this,  was  detained  in  the  deserts  of 
South  Africa,  by  some  brutal  governor,  who  conceived  that  he  was 
best  ser\'ing  the  views  of  his  more  brutal  master  by  such  conduct. 
-—But  the  tiling  is  impossible — tlie  atrocious  conduct  of  that  mis- 
creant De  Caen,  who  had  the  meanness  to  steal  one  of  Captain 
Flinders*s  journals,  and  the  double  dealing  of  Buonaparte  and  his 
hvcophaiitic  ^avans,  which  we  have  already  exposed  in  a  former 
Number,  can  have  no  parallel.  We  repeat  that  Europe  has  felt, 
and  the  better  part  of  the  French  people  have  felt,  with  becoming 
indignation,  the  more  than  savage  treatment  of  a  brave  and  meri- 
torious officer,  whose  life  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  villainous  conspi- 
racy.— But  to  the  matter  before  us. — 

There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  that  might  not  have  been  written 
and  printed  in  half  as  many  months  as  it  has  consumed  years. 
The  historical  account  of  the  voyage  scarcely  exceeds  300  pages, 
consisting  of  nothing  very  profound  or  very  elaborate;  nothing 

beyond 
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^V  beyond  lho«e    trite   and   general  observations,    whicli    roinmonly 

occur  ill  nautical  surveying  aad  hydrography,  natural  lii.itory  and 

descriptive   geography,      'llie  remaining  pages  are  cbietly    fillfd 

with  detuiled  memoirs  by  M.  Heron,  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 

them,  previously  published  In  the  AnnaU  of  ihe  Museum  and  olher 

periodiCHl  norlci^.       It  is,  therefore,  not  our  intention  to  trouble 

our  readers  with  any  particulars  of  ihem,  but  Laving  enumerated 

their  titles,  to  dismiss  tlicm  altt^'ther,     The  first  is  on  llie  dysen- 

tery  of  hot   cliroales,  and  on  ihe    use  ol   the  betel  leuf.      The 

>«Gond,  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  ut  its  surface  and  at  a  great 

di*plh,in  which  ave  very  fuw  expcrimenls  made  by  M.  Peron  buin 

^^  tKiit  fteal  of  theoretical  reasoning  from   those  made  by  Cook, 

^H  Pbipps,  Forster,  and  Irving.     One  experiment  however  we  must 

^^V'  OMBtioii,  because  it  presented  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  before 

^V  b«eH  noticed;  but  which,  from  ilm  facts  staled,  is  eavily  and  satis- 

bcturily  explained.     In  4^  North  latitude,  when  the  temperature  of 

tlie  sen  at  die  surface  was  24.S  of  Kenunnir,  it  was  found,  nt  the 

deplli  of  2144  lect,  lo  be  G^  only — that  is,  nearly  lfl°  of  Hcau- 

^^  aiiir  le4s  tlian  ut  the  surface.     An  empty  bottle  was  sent  down  to 

^H  ihis  depth  lirmly  corked,   sealed,    and  bound  with  coarse  cloth; 

^H.it  came  up,  as  every  one  knows  it  must  do,  from  the  pressure  of 

^raudt  a  column  of  water  on  the  condensed  volume  of  air  within, 

"    wilb  Uie  cork  in  the  bottle.     The  surface  of  the  bottle  was  iin- 

nedialely  covered  with  drops  of  water  which  its  diniiinshed  tem- 

penture  had  condensed  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere;   the  water 

within  had  lost  its  transparency  and  was  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 

it  fermented  like  sparkling  ChampiiiBu.     On  pouring  some  into  a 

glass,  it  soon  recovered  its  natmal  colour  Dnd  transparency ;  but 

whe*i    tlie    bottle  was  again  corked    and    shaken,   and  the   cork 

^dnwn  out,  it  escaped  with  a  jet  like  bullied  beer.  The  phc- 
SoneilOB,  he  observes,  is  precisely  that  of  the  ariilicial  gasrous 
waters,  which  are  made  by  compression.  \S'c  beg  leave  however 
to  doubt  the  sccnracy  both  of  the  depth  to  which  the  ihermonieler 
»  Mpposeil  to  have  descended,  and  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
diference  in  the  temperature  between  the  water  at  that  depth  and 
at  iJie  surface.     Smmen  know  how  dillicutt  it  is  to  sound  with 

■  400  fathoms  uf  line;    and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
Buch  diAereiice  i)f  temperature  as  is  here  mentioned. 
The  third  mpmoir  is  a  notice  respecting  the  habitation  of  niHiinc 
iMtintals,  by  MM,  F6ron  and  I^e  Sueur — the  fourth,  on  the  vegeta- 
'        tiofi  of  New  Moliand,  which  we  have  before  seen  in  print,  and  which 
ie  far  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown  on  the  same  subject,  inserted 
in  Captain  I'linders's  voyage,  is  by  M.  Leschenault.    The  next  is 
a  fragment  nn  the  art  of  preserving  animals  in  zoological  cnllec- 
[  tione,  by  MM.  Peron  and  he  Sueiir;  and  the  last  is  a  general 
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these  miserable  hovels,  with  a  woman  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Mowce,  and  who  served  him  for  a  wife 
and  houj>ekeepLT ;  in  this  same  hut  were  assembled  the  most  valuable 
of  the  provisions  fur  the  whole  community,  particularly  the  strung 
liqudHi.  In  the  other  huts  the  rest  of  the  fishermen  uere  lodged.  A 
great  fire  kept  up  clay  and  night  with  huge  logs  of  wood  sened  ut  the 
same  time  to  warm  the  people  and  to  cook  their  provi^ions.  A  large 
adjoining  ^hed  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  casks  full  of  oil,  as 
well  as  maiiy  thousands  of  the  skins  of  seals  dried  and  reudy  to  be  sent 
off  for  China.  On  one  bide  was  a  sort  of  shamble,  in  which  were  sus- 
pended five  or  six  Cassowarys,  us  many  Kangaroos,  with  two  fat 
Wombats.  A  lurt;e  l>oiler  full  of  Hesh  oi  the  same  kind  was  just  re- 
moved lioni  the  tire,  and  ditfused  an  agreeable  odour.' — (p.  18.) 

M.  Faiire,  the  geogniphical  engineer,  had  also  been  abandoned^ 
when  in  his  boat,  U^'  tlie  Gtographej  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Sert-t/ea/s-dnt/  Islands.  Here  he  found  a  party  of  a 
dozen  English  fisliermen  placed  amidst  whole  legions  of  amphibious 
aoimals  of  the  «renus  phoca;  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
hospitality,  and  remained  three  days  with  them,  experiencing  the 
most  kind  and  um'aried  attention;  and  at  his  departure,  they 
even  forced  him  to  accept  some  of  their  most  beautiful  skins. 
This  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  poor  rude  lisiiennen  and 
that  of  his  enlightened  commander,  makes  M.  P6ron  exclaim — 

*  How  is  it  that  this  affecting  hospitality,  of  which  long  voyages  offer 
so  many  examples,  should  almost  always  exclusively  be  exercised  by 
men  on  whom  the  rudeness  of  their  character  and  their  low  condition 
seem  least  to  impose  the  obligation?  Can  it  be  then  that  this  condition, 
rather  than  our  splendid  education  and  our  philosophy,  is  apt  to  deve- 
lope  in  us  that  noble  and  disinterested  virtue  which  makes  us  compas- 
sionate the  sufferings  of  others?* 

This  flippant  declamation  sets  M.  Peron*s  mind  quite  at  ease, 
and  he  fancies  that  he  has  solved  a  grand  problem.  A  Frenchmau 
never  suspects  his  ignorance,  and  rarely  stops  to  examine  the  extent 
of  his  own  argument.  In  a  better  condition  of  life,  these  English- 
men would  be  kind  hearted,  just  as  M.  P6ron,  in  a  worse,  would 
still  be  envious  of  his  ne^hbour's  prosperity,  and  his  commander 
jealous  of  their  happiness. 

We  have  now  a  chapter  of  nearly  thirty  pages  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  sea-elephant,  and  another  to  the  advantages  which 
the  English  derive  from  the  phoca  of  the  Soutli  Seas.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  not  one  word  to  ofier,  as  it  has  not  the  most 
distant  concern  or  connection  with  Baudin's  voyage  of  discovery — 
the  former  chapter  is  amusing  enough,  if  it  were  only  to  show  how 
much  an  ingenious  gentleman  like  M.  P^ron  can  make  out  from  an 
evening's  conversation  with  a  few  intelligent  English  sea-elephant 
hunters ;  for  the  whole  history  of  this  huge  monster  is  derived  from 

that 
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ifaat  source.  In  giving  ti  few  parliciilnrs,  we  must  |<ss»  over  Uiose 
parts  in  u  tncli  the  ardent  and  t'erocioiis  lovi-s  of  '  ihuse  itilcrcHting 
creatures,'  I'roin  l!ie  first  overture  to  the  fiiiul  con  sum  mat  ion,  oro 
described  in  ull  the  gluw  af  itnpassioiied  eluquenue,  and  in  titc 
mo>t  HiiniUe  Hiid  circumsiantial  detnils;  a  clc<)Ci  ipliun  ^vhicll,  how- 
ever well  it  tnj^  huit  (lie  meridiiui  uf  Pinis,  has  (thank  heaven  !)  tuo 
muck  warmth  of  coluuring  for  the  coul  and  sedate  eonstitutioue 
of  onr  Engiiih  <;limule. 

TTial  {>aiticular  species  of  jihoea  kiiOMn  by  the  name  of  ihe  sea- 
u«lepliar)i,  from  the  elouguiion  of  ilie  upper  lij>  into  a  kind  of  pro- 
'boBcis,  uud  distinguished  by  naturalists  under  the  speL'itic  nunie  of 
pjvb'iKiiltu,  if  found  only  nt'ur  the  couats  and  islands  of  the 
;.WNith«rn  liemispliere,  uh  [he  seu-lion,  (phocajubata,}  with  which 
Ilk  bas  frequently  been  confounded,  is  the  inhabitant  uf  the  iiorthMR 
I  regions  The  mule  only  hus  (hi»  probuHcia,  which  it  has  the  power 
tu  CKpand  to  tibuut  a  foot  in  length.  The  usual  ^ut  of  this  uiiimal 
tt  from  £U  to  %  feet  in  length,  and  from  15  to  JH  feet  in  cir- 
I  eumference.  They  produce  but  one  at  a  birih,  aiidon  the  shore, 
where  for  six  or  seven  weeks  the  cub  is  suckled,  and  during 
that  tinte  neither  male  nor  female  taste  any  food.  Forster  says  that 
ihct  !H;a  lions  of  Slaalen  land  deposit  their  young  on  shore,  and  lliat 
during  their  land- residence  ihey  swallow  considerable  quantities  of 
■tunes  to  diHletid  their  stomachs,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as 
hi*  two  lists;  but  he  did  not  observe  that  appearance  of  digestion 
Imviitg  eumnienced  which  Beancheane  Gouin,  the  French  navigator, 
fsncied  he  had  tliscovered,  on  ihe  sun>e  spot.  The  young  of  the 
tea-«kphant  is,  according  to  M,  Peron,  about  four  feet  long  nnd 
70  pounds  weight  \vhen  born ;  and  he  adds,  that,  in  the  6rst  eight 
Aiyti,  it  will  increase  four  feet  in  leiiglh  and  100  pounds  in  weighl; 
and  all  this  at  the  expense  of  the  mother,  who  in  the  meantime  has 
Mot  tasted  food.  In  six  or  seven  weeks  they  betake  themselves  to 
die  sea,  where  the  young  ones  arc  taught  lo  swim  and  provide  for 
tliemaelve*.  About  a  month  afterwajds  the  males  and  females 
again  retuin  to  the  shore,  when  the  loves,  &.c.  recommence. 

The  aea-elephant  is  a  mild  and  tractable  animal.  On  the  first 
wrival  of  the  Engliih  Ushers  on  King's  Island,  one  of  the  men 
look  a  liking  to  one  of  them,  and  begged  of  his  companions  to 
spare  its  life.  For  a  lung  time  it  lived  peaceably,  and  was  respected 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  carnage.  The  fisherman  caressed  it 
daily,  and  in  a  few  mouths  it  was  grown  so  tame  (hat  he  could 
without  danger  mount  upon  its  back,  put  his  arm  down  its  tliroat, 
and  make  it  come  when  called :  in  a  word,  this  docile  and  harmless 
animal  did  every  thing  that  its  protector  required,  and  suScred  any 
(lung  without  being  offeudcd. 

Gientle,  however,  as  they  certainly  are,  the  mates  sometimes 
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make  a  kind  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of  their  murderers,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  seaman  of  Lord  Anson's  ship  whose  skull  was 
fractured  by  an  enraged  sea-elephant,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days:  but  die  females  never  attack;  always  endeavouring  to  fly, 
uttering  the  most  doleful  cries,  and  at  the  same  time  shedding 
tears. 

The  tongue  only  of  these  animals,  M.  Peron  says,  is  used  for 
food,  and  when  salted  is  considered  as  a  delicacy;  but  Jonathan 
JLiambert,  late  sovereign  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  says  that  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  stock,  lived  for  some  time  almost  entirely  on 
the  flesh  of  the  sea-elephant ;  and  that  he  treated  his  pigs  every  now 
and  tlien  with  one,  *  to  keep  them  in  heart.'  Peron  adds,  that  the 
liver,  which  in  some  of  th<^  species  is  reckoned  a  luxury,  in  the 
sea-elephant  is  pernicious;  and  that  the  English  fishers,  on  trying 
to  make  use  of  it,  had  experienced  an  invincible  propensity  to  sleep, 
which  continued  for  several  hours.  The  fat  is  esteemed  an  infal- 
lible and  speedy  remedy  for  flesh  wounds.  The  hide  is  valuable  for 
covering  trunks  and  for  harness.  But  the  oil  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  fistiery  of  sea-elephants,  of  which  diey  furnish  an  astonishing 
quan^ty;  die  fishermen  estimating,  according  to  M.  P^ron's  ac- 
count, one  of  the  largest  kind  to  yield  from  14  to  1500  pounds 
weight,  or  about  550  gallons,  lliis  oil  is  stated  to  be  clear, 
inodorous,  and  not  liable  to  contract  that  rancid  smell  of  which 
whale  oil  can  never  be  deprived;  when  burned  in  a  lamp  it  yields 
a  bright  and  pure  flame,  without  smoke,  and  without  exhaling  that 
infectious  smell  peculiar  to  most  animal  oils:  it  lasts  longer  than 
other  products  of  the  same  nature,  as  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pint  is 
sufficient  to  feed  an  ordinary  wick  twelve  hours.  These  details  were 
furnished  to  M.  Peron  by  the  English  fishermen,  and  they  seem  to 
have  carried  a  due  share  of  uneasiness  to  his  jaundiced  mind,  that 
so  lucrative  and  advantageous  a  concern  should  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  hated  English. 

*  The  fishery  of  sea-elephants  offers  so  much  facility,  it  requires  so 
little  capital,  it  ensures  advantages  so  very  considerable,  that  every 
thing  has  concurred,  for  some  years  past,  to  give  to  it  a  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  Austral  regions.  Already  on  King's  Island  and 
the  New-year's  Islands,  two  fisheries  are  in  full  activity;  a  third  exists 
on  the  land  of  Kerguelen;  a  fourth  establishment  of  the  same  kind,  I 
am  told,  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  land  of  Sahdwich;  others  have  been 
formed  on  Staaten  land.  The  Malouin  Islands  are  no  longer  strangers 
to  the  English  lishermen ;  and  new  shoals  of  these  active  men  will  not 
fail  soon  to  establish  themselves  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  if 
they  are  not  there  anticipated  by  the  Spaniards.'   (p.  59-) 

M.  Peron  sccnis  not  to  know  that  Juan  Fernandez  has  long 
been  settled  by  the  Spaniards;  that  it  is  tolerably  well  peopled  and 

cul- 
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cultivated;  that  it  has  a  governor  and  a  regular  garrison ;  but  that 
the  sea-^Iephants  which  disturb  his  iuiaginatioti  so  much,  are  no 
longer  found  there.  Our  author  at  length  takes  leave  of  these  ami-^ 
able  monsters  of  the  deep  in  a  lamentation  at  once  eloquent  and 
pathetic. 

'  Thus  then  this  targe  species  of  the  seal  tribe  is  about  to  be  attacked 
on  all  points  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  about  to  sutier  terrible  losses  which 
mill  become  more  and  more  irreparable;  it  will  not  even  have  tho 
resource  which  whales  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  that  of  being  able  to 
take  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  ice  of  the  pules,  to  surround  itself, 
against  man,  with  the  horrors  of  nature.  In  fact,  a  mild  temperature 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  seal  tribe;  the  land  is  their  habitual 
abode ;  from  being  the  cradle  of  their  existence,  it  becomes  the  theatre 
of  their  amours,  it  receives  their  last  sighs — With  such  necessities  how 
could  they  withdraw  themselves  from  the  pursuit  of  their  chief  ene- 
mies?— For  them  still  more  so  than  for  the  whales  must  undonbiediy 
be  realized  that  eloquent  prediction  of  one  of  my  tirst  and  dearest 
professors  (Lacepede):  '*  That  large  species  (of  whale)  will  vanish  like 
so  many  others ;  discovered  in  its  most  hidden  recesses,  attacked  in  its 
most  distant  retreats,  overcome  by  the  irresistible  power  of  human 
knowledge,  she  will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  globe;  there  will 
be  seen  only  a  few  fragments  of  this  gigantic  species;  its  remains  will 
become  a  dust  which  the  winds  will  disperse :  she  will  exist  only  in  the 
recollection  of  men  and  in  the  pictures  of  genius."' 

From  King's  Island  we  are  carried,  for  tlie  second  time,  to  the 
*  land  of  Napoleon'  and  his  august  family.  It  exhibits  but  a  sombre 
and  forbidding  appearance,  like  that  of  the  man  whose  name 
it  bears.  In  the  midst  of  the  calcareous  rock,  on  the  Island 
lOccres,  were  discovered  those  remains  of  petrified  forests  which 
we  noticed  in  a  former  Article,  lliese  singular  incrustations 
of  the  vegetable  world  arc  not  confined  to  this  and  to  Kangaroo 
Island,  but  are  found  on  the  opposite  continent  of  New  Holland, 
on  the  coast  of  Nuyts,  Leuwen,  Edels,  Endracht  and  De  Witt; 
neither  arc  they  exclusively  confined  to  the  sea  shore,  but  are  met 
with  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  at  different  elevations  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  not  only  coat  over  the  pebbles  and 
marine  productions,  but  also  the  leaves,  the  fruits,  the  branches, 
and  the  roots  of  plants ;  shrubs  and  even  large  trees  are  not  free 
from  their  attacks,  and  the  numerous  trunks  standing  erect  and 
covered  with  incrustations  clearly  aimounce  that  this  operation  of 
nature  ascends  to  a  very  ancient  date.  M.  Peron  has  a  theory, 
with  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel,  for  the  formation  of  tiiese 
Gorgonian  forests  of  New  Holland,  *  that  are  so  completely  coated 
over  with  stone,  as  to  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  a  second  Perseus 
had  stalked  with  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  hand  along  these  distant 
shores/ 
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The  shell-fish,  he  says,  which  are  produced  in  the  sea  and  throwrn 
by  nullions  on  the  beach,  exposed  to  the  double  influence  of  a 
burning  sun,  and  a  |>enetratni«;  moisture,  speedily  undergo  a  sort 
of  chemical  decomposition.  In  parting  with  a  portion,  more  or 
less  considerable,  of  their  carbonic  acid,  they  acquire  a  tendency 
towards  that  stale  in  which  lime  is  when  used  as  the  basis  of  cement. 
This  calcareous  matter  mixing  witli  tlie  quartzose  sand,  gives  a  cal- 
careous cement  somewhat  analogous  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Hig- 
gins,  and  forms  those  singular  incrustations  found  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts  of  New  Holland,  with  which  every  object  is, 
as  it  were,  glued  together.  Transported  by  the  winds,  this  active 
matter  is  deposited  upon  the  neighbouring  shrubs ;  at  first  as  light 
dust,  which  presently  becomes  a  solid  pellicle  round  the  branch 
which  it  embraces :  from  that  moment  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
injured ;  vegetation  becomes  languid ;  and  while  yet  alive,  it  is 
found  to  have  undergone  a  kind  of  petrifaction. 

'  In  breaking  tlie  branches  of  this  kind  of  lithophytes,  vrhile  the  in* 
crustatiufi  is  recent,  the  ligneous  texture  is  perceived  to  be  enveloped 
in  a  solid  case,  and  without  having  undergone  any  remarkable  altera^ 
tion ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  calcareous  envelope  augments,  the  woo<l 
becomes  disorganized  and  is  changed  insensibly  into  a  dry  and  blackish 
detritus;  then  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  as  yet  empty,  and  preserves  a 
diameter  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  branch  which  has  served  as  a 
mould ;  at  last  the  tube  is  closed  and  filled  up  with  quartzose  and  cal- 
careous matter :  a  few  years  pass  away  and  the  whole  is  converted  into 
a  mass  of  sandstone.  In  this  last  stage  of  the  process  the  arborescent 
form  alone  recals  the  ancient  state  of  vegetation.'    (p.  171)* 

In  the  same  section,  in  which  are  contained  these  observations  on 
the  petrified  state  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  question  is  discussed 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  mountains  and  islands  com- 
posed of  madripores;  and  M.  P6ron  peremptorily  decides,  what 
no  one  will  deny,  *  that  all  the  madriporic  productions  which  have 
been  found  to  exist  at  elevations  more  or  less  great  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea,  have  been  formed  hi  its  bosom ;'  but 
then  comes  the  difficult  and  often  discussed  question,  '  Have  these 
moimtains  been  raised,  or  has  the  sea  sunk  from  its  former 
level?'  the  latter  is  M.  P^ron's  opinion,  grounded  on  that  of  the 
most  distinguished  observers,  who  agree  in  rejecting  all  idea  of 
their  elevation  being  owing  to  volcanic  eruptions, — but  still,  he 
observes,  a  very  delicate  and  interesting  question  presents  itself — 
*  What  becomes  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  as  they  subside  from 
the  mountains  which  have  been  formed  in  their  bosom  ? — and  from 
this  results  another  equmlly  difficult  of  solution — *  Whence  comes 
this  enormous  quanti^  of  calcareous  matter  which  we  perceive 
to  act  a  part  so  prod^ous  in  the  revolutions  of  our  globe?' — 
these  questions,  M •  Ptem  observeSi  open  a  vast  career  for  the 

imagination. 
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imagination,  for  enthusiasm,  for  hypothesis — but  he  pretends  not 
to  explain  them. 

No  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  those  extensive  reefs,  of  those  numerous  islands,  and  vast 
archipelagos,  of  which  multitudes  discover  their  origin  to  the  na* 
vigator  by  the  small  degree,  of  elevation  they  have  acquired  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  by  the  nascent  state  in  which  he  sees 
them  rising  as  it  were  out  of  their  cradles.  In  our  review  of 
Captain  Flinders's  Voyage  of  Discovery  we  offered  some  observa- 
tions on  those  extraordinary  formations,  the  productions  of  marine 
worms;  for  that  they  are  so  has  been  attested  by  hundreds  of  navi- 
gators, who,  in  witnessing  tliese  operations,  have  detected  nature, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  creation.  On  this  point  we  entirely 
concur  with  M.  de  Fleurieu. 

*  To  which  (he  asks)  of  our  ordinary  systems  could  one  refer  the 
origin  of  that  prodigious  number  of  little  platforms,  either  scat- 
tered about,  or  formed  into  groups,  or  united  into  archipelagos  which, 
from  accurate  observation,  appear  to  be  still  in  a  slate  of  enlarge- 
ment ?  We  meet  with  these  islands  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
leagues  from  any  continent  or  great  islands,  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 
which  the  plummet  of  the  navigator  is  unable  to  measure  the  depth. 
The  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  enlightened  observer  has  discovered  nothing 
in  these  low  islands  that  declares  an  ancient  existence,  the  remains  or 
traces  of  volcanoes,  either  extinct  or  swallowed  up  under  the  waters, 
nothing  that  presents  a  picture  of  ruins,  nothing  in  short  which  could 
indicate  them  to  be  the  product  of  some  convulsion  of  the  globe :  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  announces,  that  they  are  the  product  of  ages; 
that  the  work  is  not  yet  finished  ;  that  there  must  be  a  gradual  exten- 
sion of  it;  but  that  a  long  succession  of  time  is  necessary  to  make  this 
extension  sensible/  (p.  180.) 

We  are  also  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  '  general  results'  of  M, 
P^ron  on  this  pou)t. 

'  '  We  have  seen  these  zoophytes  in  a  state  of  petrification  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  islands  of  the  Great  Equinoxial  Ocean,  and 
some  of  the  highest  in  this  sea  and  that  of  India.  We  have  found  them 
in  a  living  .state,  studding  the  seas  with  new  dangers,  multiplying  the 
reefs  of  rock,  increasing  the  size  of  islands  and  archipclugtys,  encum- 
bering ports  and  roadsteds,  and  laying^on  every  side  the  foundation  of 
new  calcareous  mountains.  Thus  then,  while  man,  who'  proclaims  him- 
self  the  King  of  Nature,  constructs  with  labour  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  those  frail  edifices  which  the  action  of  time  must  soon  overturn* 
the  feeblest  little  worms,  of  whose  existence  he  was  ignorant  till  very 
Jately,  and  which  he  still  despises,  multiply  in  the  bosom  of  the  seas 
those  prodigious  monuments  of  a  powep  which  bids  defiance  tu  ages, 
and  of  which  the  imagination  even  can  have  no  conception.'  (p.  183.) 

We  find  little  that  deserves  notice  on  the  second  visit  of  our 

navigators  to  the  Land  of  Nuyts,  of  LeuweOi  of  Edeis,  and  of 

VOL.  XVII.  NO.  XXXIII.  Q  Endracht, 
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Endracht,  except  that,  in  Shark's  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  the  last- 
mentioned  land,  M.  P6ron,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  acquaints  its 
that  he  has  solved  with  simplicity  and  accuracy  two  problems 
equally  important  to  the  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  New 
Holland — the  one  supplying  the  defective  information,  and  the 
other  correcting  an  error,  of  the  celebrated  Dampier — the  iirst  is 
merely  that  no  river  falls  into  Shark's  Bay ;  the  second  deserves 
some  further  notice,  as  in  attempting  to  correct  one  error,  this  pro- 
fei»ed  zoologist  seems  to  have  fallen  into  another  and  greater. 

When  Dampier  was  in  Shark's  Bay  he  caught  one  of  those  marine 
animals  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  eleven  feet  long,  '  with  & 
maw,'  says  this  able  navigator,  '  like  a  leather  sack,  very  thick,  and 
so  tough  that  a  sharp  knife  could  scarce  cut  it,  in  which  we  found 
the  head  and  bones  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  hairy  lips  of  which 
were  still  sound  and  not  putriiied,  and  the  jaw  was  also  firm,  out 
of  which  we  plucked  a  great  many  teeth,  two  of  them  eight 
inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  man's  thumb.'  (vol.  iii.  p.  126.) 
Among  our  early  navigators  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  name 
one  more  intelligent  or  more  accurate  in  his  observations  and 
descriptions  than  Dampier;  who  from  his  friend  Rogers  had  a 
very  accurate  description  of  the  hippopotamus  given  to  him,  and 
was  himself  well  acquainted  with  that  species  of  the  IVicheaa 
known  by  the  name  of  the  MafiateCy  which  he  caught  abundantly 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Bay  of  Cam  peachy,  and  which  he  also  says 
is  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  He  could  hardly 
therefore  mistake  one  animal  for  another.  While  in  Shark's 
Bay  some  of  Captain  Baudin'd  seamen,  having  found  an  animal  on 
shore  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  drew  out  seven  of  its  teeth,  which 
they  brought  to  M.  Peron.  He  readily  discovered  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  herbivorous  animal,  but  difltered  essentially  from  those 
of  die  hippopotanuis — *  they  were  in  fact,'  says  he,  *  those  of  the 
Dugoti,  a  mammiferous  marine  animal  but  little  known,' — we  be- 
lieve he  might  have  added,  not  known  at  all ; — and  in  support  of 
this  assertion  he  gives  a  garbled  quotation — from  whom  ? — some 
naturalist  of  reputation  ? — no  such  thing — but  from  one  Leguat, 
who  wrote  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  figure  of  a 
aea-cow  {vacke  marine)  with  the  head  of  an  Aldemey  cow, 
body  of  a  Chinese  Ik^,  and  four  webbed  feet,  supported  by 
as  many  stout  legs,  might  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  stager 
the  credulity  of  M.  P^ron.  But  Leguat  never  mentions  the 
Dugon — his  description  is  that  of  the  Lamefitiv,  or,  as  he  says 
other  nations  calls  it,  the  Manati,  because  of  its  having  hands. 
Of  this  also  Mons.  Leguat  gives  a  figure,  being  a  creature  with 
th6  head  of  a  hog  and  the  body  of  a  whale,  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  arms,  (with  which  it  is  embracing  a  young  Lamentin,)  and 
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tFressts  respinbling  those  of  a  woman.  Thougli  ihese  monstrous 
treflture»,  he  tel|s  us,  were  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long,  ihey 
omte  close  to  the  shore,  where  the  watex  was  oiJy  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  to  feed  ou  the  grass  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  of  three  or  four  hundre^l  together:  they  were  xo  tame 
that  he  and  hiscompaiiions  could  wade Hnioiig  tliera  and  fec;l  which 
was  ratt<:st  and  tittcst  for  the  knife;  for  their  flesh  was  excellent, 
nd  lasted  like  tiie  finest  veal.  This  was  at  the  hie  of  Rodii^uet 
or  Diego  Ruys,  where  Lamenting  are  now  as  scarce  as  Dugons  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

M.  P^ron  and  the  other  naturalists  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  industry  and  perseverance  in  collecting  ohjeots  of  natiinil 
histon'  with  all  ihe  disadvantages  under  which  thej  were  placed  by 
t  harsh  and  unfeeling  Commander;  who  seems  to  have  entertaineot 
m  thorough  contempt  fur  all  knowledge  nut  connected  with  his  own 
profession,  and  who,  even  in  that  cleparto)ent,  as  far  as  «e  can  dis- 
cover, has  done  little  or  nothing  for  science.  As  M.  P^ron'i  part 
of  die  volume  hnishea,  by  his" death,  «ilh  ihe  land  of  Endnuht, 
we  shall  give  an  instance  of  (he  brutal  treatment  which  the  irntu- 
raluls  received  there  from  Captain  Baudin,  which  will  serve  also  at 
a  specimen  of  our  author's  manner.  They  had  gone  on  shore  to  add 
to  their  collections,  and  being  drawn  off  by  some  natives,  who  were 
Bol  of  the  gigantic  size  indicated  by  the  prints  of  feet  seen  hereabouts 
b;  Vtaming  in  |697,  and  by  their  own  officers  on  their  Erst  visit, 
Aey  strayed  so  far  as  to  lose  tliemselves  among  the  thickets:  not  a 
breath  of  wind  refreshed  liie  atmosphere;  the  heat  of  the  mid-day 
•un  reflecled  from  the  sandy  surface  was  insupportable;  and  the 
■tunted  brushwood  aflforded  them  no  shelter  ;  they  were  laden  with 
fiuita  and  shells;  famished  with  hunger  and  choaked  with  thirst— 
and,  in  this  stote,  after  three  hours  of  painful  travelling,  they  found 
Ihemselves  close  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  stt  out ;  they 
determined  therefore  to  follow  the  winding  of  the  shore,  however 
long  h  might  prove. 

'  An  execsMve  and  eonliiinat  sweat  dissolved  our  bodies.  Our  weak- 
ness was  soon  at  Its  height.  In  vain  did  we  till  our  mouths  wilh  little 
pebbles  to  eNcite  ihe  secretion  of  a  few  dropsof  saliva  ;— ihe  »imree  of 
It  appeared  to  be  dried  up ;  a  feeling  of  liryness,  of  painful  aridity,  an 
insupportable  biitenicss  made  respiration  dillicidt.  and  in  (oine  d<^ree 
painlul  1  our  iremhiinn  limbs  could  no  longer  sustain  us ;  at  every  mo* 
ment,  our  or  other  lei!  dnwn;  and  it  was  some  time  before  nc  had  the 

'  1  was  now  constrained  to  abundon  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  col* 
lection  Mhich  1  bad  just  oblsioed  at  llie  expeuse  of  so  much  toil 
and  danger,  and  which  the  kind  M,  Guithcuoult  biul  had  i be  com- 
plaisance to  assist  me  in  carrying  thus  far;  but  soon  bimscll*  iinking 
wider  the  weight  of  fatigue  and  heat,  of  thirst  and  hunger,  he  fell  upon 
g  2  the 
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the  ground^  pale,  dis6gured,  his  eyes  nearly  closed.  All  our  assistaoce 
was  of  no  avail ;  he  could  no  longer  stand  up ;  and  he  wished,  he  said, 
to  die  on  the  spot.  While  waiting  till  our  unfortunate  companion  should 
recover  some  strength,  I  proposed  to  M.  Petit  to  plunge  ourbelves  into 
the  sea  up  to  the  hreast,  and  to  remain  there  some  minutes,  being  well 
coDvinced  beforehand  that  this  kind  of  bath  would  bring  a  little  relief 
Co  our  sutTerings.  The  effect  far  surpassed  all  my  hopes.  An  agreea* 
ble  coolness  seemed  to  penetrate  through  every  pore ;  our  mouths  be- 
came less  scorched ;  the  painful  pinching  which  we  felt  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  ceased  as  if  by  enchantment ;  we  perceived  our  vigour  re- 
newing— in  one  word,  thb  salutary  bath  snatched  us  in  all  probability 
out  of  the  hands  of  death:  under  its  gentle  influence  M.  Guichenault 
appeared  to  revive.  To  prolong  the  good  effects  which  weexperienced 
firom  it,  we  resolved,  after  abandoning  part  of  our  clothes  and  our  shoes 
and  stockings,  to  continue  our  journey  in  the  sea.  At  sun-set,  a  gentle 
breexe  sprung  up;  we  left  the  water  to  resume  the  journey  on  the 
shore,  and  walk  if  possible  a  little  more  quick.  Our  weakness  imme- 
diately returned,  and  night  surprized  us  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
laborious  efforts/ 

At  length  however  they  perceived  a  large  6re  which  their  com- 
panions had  made  to  serve  them  as  a  guide,  and  they  succeeded  in 
joining  them  between  10  and  1 1  o'clock  at  night. 

'  But  at  this  moment  the  prostration  of  our  strength  was  at  its 
height;  within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  spot,  we  fell  as  if  lifeless  on 
the  strand.  Our  kind  companions  ran  eagerly  towards  us ;  they  raised 
us  up,  they  supported  us,  and,  making  several  fires  around, us,  suc- 
ceeded in  rekindling  the  spark  of  life  just  ready  to  expire.  Their 
eagerness  was  so  much  the  more  active  as  they  had  already  abandoned 

all  hope  of  seeing  us  again Our  sufferings  however  were  very 

far  from  having  attained  their  limit — no  kind  of  food  or  drink  remained 
in  the  boat ;  we  had  to  pass  the  whole  night  stretched  on  the  sand,  in 
our  clothes  drenched  with  sea  water ;  and  to  finish  our  mit^ery,  a  thick 
foff  which  rose  the  following  morning  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  did  not 
allow  us  (for  want  of  a  compass)  to  rejoin  the  ship  before  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  At  this  period  we  found  ourselves  reduced  to  the  most 
deplorable  condition.  For  forty-four  hours  we  had  neither  drank  nor 
eaten,  and  we  had  walked  fourteen  of  that  number.  Pale  and  trem- 
bling, with  hollow  eyes  and  lifeless  countenances,  scarcely  could  we 
support  ourselves,  scarcely  could  we  distinguish  objects.  I  no  longer 
heard  any  thing,  and  my  parched  tongue  refused  its  speech.'  (p.  223.) 

Every  one  was  moved  with  compassion  except  the  Commander, 
who  fined  M.  de  Mont-Bazin,  (the  officer  of  die  boat,)  in  ten 
francs  for  each  of  the  three  guns  fired  the  preceding  evening  as 
a  signal  for  htm  to  return  on  board,  and  upbraided  him  for  not 
having  left  the  whole  three  to  their  fate.  *  And  yet,'  says  M. 
P^on,  '  to  save  the  life  of  this  unhappy  man  at  Timor  1  divided 
with  bis  physician  the  slender  provision  of  excellent  Peruvian  bark 
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which  I  had  kept  for  myself.' — Captain  Buudin*  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  most  unhappy  and  unacconmiodating  disposition, 
without  one  single  quulilicatiou  for  conducting  a  voyuge  of  disco- 
very: he  died  at  llie  Isle  of  !■' ranee  and  was  buried  the  duy  following 
with  military  honours,  which  is  all  that  M.  Freycluel,  his  first  lieu- 
tenant, thinks  )iroper  to  say  of  him. 

M.  Freycinet  now  continues  the  narrative  of  iheir  operations  on 
tbe  second  visit  to  the  coasts  of  De  Wilt's  Luii<l,  the  geography 
of  which  stili  remains  precisely  in  the  same  imperfect  state  in 
which  Dampier  found  and  left  it.  The  numerous  and  almost  con- 
tinuous banks  of  sand,  and  reefs  of  coral  rocks,  with  n  liich  it  is  de- 
fended, prevented  all  access  to  the  shore;  but  the  same  reefs  and 
banks  were  favourable  to  their  search  for  objects  of  natural  history, 
and  assisted  very  materially  in  the  enlargement  of  their  collections : 
among  other  marine  productions  was  a  great  number  of  sea-snakes, 
of  all  colours  and  proportions ;  but  what  particularly  attracted  their 
attention,  was  a  kind  of  greyish  coloured  dust  which  covered  the 
sea  for  a  space  of  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  east  to  west,  'Vhe 
same  appearance  under  different  colours  has  been  observed  by  va- 
rious navigators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Banks  and  Solander  on  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea,  where  tlie  sailors  gave  it  the  name  of  sea- 
aavedast.  On  examining  it  with  a  microscope  every  atom  appeared 
to  have  so  regular  and  constant  a  conformation,  that  no  doubt  could 
exiu  of  their  being  so  many  minute  organized  bodies;  and  they 
considered  them  to  be  the  eggs  or  spawn  of  some  species  of  marine 
animal.  The  neas  of  lilooU  which  are  mentioned  by  several  cele- 
brated navigators  are  supposed  to  owe  their  tinge  to  a  single  spe- 
cies of  microscopical  cmstacea. 

On  approaching  the  hln  of  the  Imtitute,  an  archipelago  con- 
Msting  of  about  twenty  islets,  and  situated  about  the  latitude  14^, 
a  boat  was  sent  to  esamine  the  Isle  Cassiui;  on  its  return  the 
officer  reported  tliat,  within  the  group  of  islands,  he  had  fallen  in 
with  a  flotilla  of  Malay  proas,  twenty-four  or  hve  in  number, 
nhich  had  come  from  Macassar  for  the  purpose  of  Bshiug  for 
a  species  of  Holothuria,  known  by  the  several  names  of  Tiipau, 
Biche  de  mer,  and  Sea-slug.  The  proas  were  all  under  the 
orders  of  an  old  Malay  Raja,  and  one  little  Chinese  compass 
of  two  inches  in  diameter  was  the  sole  instrument  that  directed  the 
fleet,  sailing  to  ils  destination  with  the  nurlli-west  and  returning 
home  with  the  opposite  monsoon.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Captain  Flinders  met  with  a  niut:h  more  numerous  Heet  in  the 
great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  employed  in  the  same  hshery  ;  and  the 
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only  difference  we  perceive  between  Ym  account  of  preparing  Ike 
\  Uipan/  and  that  here  given  id^  that  in  the  former  they  ai  e  aiud  Iq 
be  dried  by  the  fire  of  green  wood,  in  the  latter  eniirelj  by  the 
MUV  The  two  or  three  peges  of  trasli  connected  with  thei^;  ^  priapes 
n^arines/  decency  demands  of  us  to  pass  over;  like  the  loves  of 
the  sea-elephant^  they  are  only  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

From  De  Witt's  Land  they  proceed  a  second  time  to  the  l}Jand 
of  Timor^  and  from  thence  again  towards  De  Witt's  Land,  which 
bowever  they  were  unable  to  approach :  they  next  tried  to  proceed 
to  the  south-west  point  of  New  Guinea;  but  finding  tiie  wind  and 
ibe  weather  against  them,  and  the  sick  list  rapidly  increasting,  they 
bore  up  for  the  Isle  of  France.  On  passing  the  Cape,  they  calM 
i^t  Table  Bay,  where  a  committee  of  MM.  P^ron,  Le  Sueur,  and 
]3oGtor  Raynier  de  Klerk  Dibbez,  sat  in  judgment  *  sur  un  objet 
^fuez  dilicai — ce  fameux  tablier  des  femme$  HotientottsJ  1  lie 
lesttlt  of  an  examination  which  we  are  assured  was  ^  attentif  et 
prolonge/  is  conveyed  under  ten  distinct  propositions,  of  which  we 
shall  content  ourselves  by  asserting,  on  our  own  knowledge,  that 
no  less  than  seven  of  them  are  absolutely  false.  It  is  rather  too 
eMKh  for  a  person  who  never  set  foot  beyond  Cape  Town  to  tell 
the  world  that  all  the  travellers  into  the  interior  of  southern  Afnca^ 
from  its  first  discovery  to  the  visit  of  M.  P^on,  have  been  mis- 
taken; that  the  Houzuanas{Yfho  have  no  existence  but  in  Vaillant'i 
hook)  are  BoschimanSf  and  that  the  Boschimans  are  a  people  totally 
distinct  from  Hottentots.  But  a  French  $avant  must  either  get 
rid  of  his  conceptions  in  the  shape  of  a  theory,  or  burst. 

On  comparing  the  general  chart  of  New  Holland  constructed 
by  Captain  Flinders  with  that  which  accompanies  this  volume  of 
P6ron,  and  which  is  in  fact  a  copy  of  that  published  by  M.  Frey- 
^ioet  in  the  nautical  and  geographical  account  of  the  vo}age,  it 
must  strike  every  one  how  very  well  those  parts  of  tlie  latter  are 
filled  up,  which  were  surveyed  by  Captain  Flinders,  or  laid  down 
by  him  Irom  the  surveys  of  his  predecessors.  Cook,  Vancouver, 
and  Dentrecasteaux,  and  how  meagre  is  the  whole  line  of  the 
west  and  north-west  coasts,  which  none  of  these  able  navigators 
had  explored,  but  vihich  was  visited  twice,  and  part  of  it  three 
.times,  by  Captain  Baudin.  If  we  except  the  Baie  du  Geographe 
on  the  Land  of  Leuwcn ;  a  more  detailed  but  still  incomplete  sur- 
vey of  Shark's  Bay  on  the  Land  of  Endracht;  a  few  clusters  of 
reefs  and  islets  along  the  extensive  coast  of  De  Witt's  Land,  with 
here  and  there  a  point  of  land  or  an  undetermined  gulph,  the 
former  seen  at  such  a  distance  as  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  die  con- 
tinuity of  the  coast,  and  the  latter  purely  conjectural ;  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  coast  irom  Cape  Van  Dieman  to  Cape  Leuwen 
of  the  old  charts^  or  from  Cape  Leoben  to  Cape  Gossehn  of  the 
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Fteocb,  cemains  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  uncerlaiiity  iu 
wbicli  it  was  previous  to  this  voyage  of  discuvcry,  and  may  yet  be 
considered  aa  uiiexplotcd. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  tlial,  \>itli  two  sbipa  and  a  small 
texsel,  (ibe  Casuaiiiia  afterwards  added,)  diose  wlio  hud  the  comltiet 
of  the  expedition  tiliuuld  nut  have  made  every  cxertioii  [o  deter- 
nue  tbat  most  extraordinary  problem  in  geography — the  e]«istenc« 
f^  noii-ekistcnce  of  some  large  river  on  the  western  side  of  New 
HoUmid.  That  there  exists  none  deserving  llic  name  from  Cape 
Leuweii  on  the  west  to  Cape  Howe  on  the  eastj  nor  front  thence 
to  Cape  York,  on  the  north;  nor  in  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Gulph 
ef  Carpentiirta,  is  no  lunger  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  whetber  any 
river  may  discharge  itself  on  the  western  and  luirth-ueslern  coaijl 
from  Cape  L«uwen  to  Cape  Arnbeini  still  reniaina  lo  be  solved, 
lie  space  to  be  explored  indeed  may  almost  be  n.1^^o^ved  to  tlte 
coast  of  De  Witt's  Laud  betwueii  Cape  Norili-West  (here  impn> 
dently  altered  lo  Cape  Mural)  and  Cape  Arnheim  ;  and  from  the 
obaervations  of  that  e^tcellenl  old  navigator  Dampirr  it  may  be 
inferred  tbat  the  opening  bcbiiid  the  group  of  Hoscniary  Islands 
(changed  with  equal  effrontery  to  the  lies  de  Moitlcbello)  holds  out 
ibe  most  probable  hopes  of  finding  such  a  nver.— '  Hitbortu/  says 
DwDpier,  '  we  had  found  but  little  tides  ;  but  by  the  height,  and 
ftrengUi  and  course  of  them  liereabonts,  it  should  scctn,  that  if 
there  be  sucli  a  passage  or  strait  going  through  eastward  to  the 
great  South  Sen,  as  1  said  one  might  xuspcct,  one  would  c:i- 
pect  to  lind  the  nioutb  of  it  somewhere  between  this  place  (lati- 
I  Iwle  t«°  Kl')  and  Rosemary  Island.'  (vol.  iii.  p.  150.)  '  Unless,' 
J)«  ttfterwards  observes,  '  ibe  high  tides  and  great  indraught  there- 
fbouta  should  be  occasioned  by  the  muuth  of  some  large  rivei*; 
wbi^b  hath  often  low  lands  on  each  side  of  ilH  outlet,  and  uiuuy 
ialaiids  and  shoals  lying  at  its  entrance.'    (Contin.  p,  ti.) 

M.  I'reycinel  is  about  to  proceed,  or  has  already  sailed,  tu  en- 
deavour lo  coniplete  the  discovery  and  survey  of  the  western  and 
ngrth-weslern  coasts  of  New  Uolland;  but,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
that  as  Captain  Uandin  wan  anticipated  by  Captain  Flinders,  so 
will  M.  I'reyciuet  be  by  Lieutenant  King,  who,  under  happier 
wutpices,  we  trust,  left  iijiglund  some  months  ago  fur  this  very 
piupoae. 

This  however,  wo  are  given  to  understand,  is  but  a  secondary 
object  of  the  French  voyage ;  the  first  being  tliut  of  collecting  a 
pwmber  of  facts,  on  various  points  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  for 
tW'  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  a  greater  degree  of  precision  than 
is  yet  known,  two  objects  of  no  less  importance  to  physical 
•cieiice  lliaii  lo  geography — the  first  i^,  by  a  set  of  experiaients 
ou  Uie  decliuatiou  a«d  inclination  uf  the  inagtielic  needle,  at 
g  >l  icveru 
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several  places  very  distant  from  each  other  on  the  same  paralleki 
and  the  same  meridiaos,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  number  and 
position  of  the  magnetic  poles  in  the  earthy  on  the  supposition  that 
the  present  theory  of  its  being  one  great  magnet  is  the  true  one — 
die  other,  by  a  set  of  experiments  at  the  same  places^  with  an  in- 
variable pendulum,  to  ascertain  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  the 
figure  of  the  earth  in  the  southern  hemisphere — In  tiie  prosecution 
of  such  an  undertaking  M.  Freycinet  must  carry  with  him  the 
good  wishes  of  every  lover  of  science. 


Art.X.    The  Tragic  Drama. — TheJpostate;  a  Tragedy ^  in  Five 
Acts.     By  Richard  Sheil^  Esq.     8vo.    London.    1817. 

NO  department  of  literature  has  found  more  assailants  and  cham- 
pions than  the  drama :  this  may  in  some  degree  be  owing  to  the 
publicity  of  its  claims.  Most  other  branches  win  their  way  in  com- 
parative silence,  amid  the  stillness  of  the  closet,  and  the  calmness 
of  literary  discussion ;  the  pleasure  which  they  give  is  wholly  ab- 
stracted from  the  senses,  and  the  impression  which  they  leave  is 
generally  unaided  by  the  passions.  The  drama,  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  demands  to  be  '  censured  in  judgment,  awakes  the  senset 
to  judge ;'  it  addresses  an  assembled  multitude,  who,  from  physical 
and  mental  causes,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  excitement 
that  must  be  sustained  by  a  continued  and  powerful  appeal,  and  who 
require  to  be  dismissed  with  feelings  too  various  for  distinct  per- 
ception, and  too  rapturous  for  sober  analysis. 

Possessing  and  asserting  this  large  share  of  influence,  its  impor- 
tance has  nevertheless  been  exaggerated  both  by  those  who  have 
a'ttacked  and  those  who  have  defended  it ;  and  perhaps,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  has  suffered  more  from  the  zeal  of  its  friends  than 
from  the  malignity  of  its  enemies.     By  the  latter  it  has  been  re- 

{^resented  as  operating  to  the  pollution  of  morals,  the  relaxation  of 
aws,  and  even  the  subversion  of  governments.  By  the  former  it 
has  been  praised  as  not  only  polishing  the  manners  and  refining  the 
taste  of  a  nation,  but  as  essentially  connected  with  the  harmony  of 
society,  and  the  morals  of  mankind.  The  truth  is,  that  the  drama 
is  not  a  cause,  but  an  efi^ect  of  the  state  of  society.  Men  go  to  a 
theatre  neither  to  be  improved  nor  depraved,  neither  to  learn  nor 
unlearn  the  precepts  of  morality  or  the  rules  of  life;  they  go  to  it 
as  to  a  place  where  the  mind  is  to  be  employed,  while  the  senses 
are  gialified,  where  genius  is  to  appear  arrayed  in  the  graces  of 
elocntiDii,  and  the  splendour  of  external  decoration ;  they  go  to  wit- 
ness the  repiesenlation  of  sufferings  to  which  all  are  exposed,  or  of 
folles  ni  nliicli  all  have  participated;  and  they  return  with  their 
pnnciples  neither  confirmed  nor  shaken,  except  by  the  operations  of 

the 
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tbe  pasBions  wliich  they  brought  witli  llieni,  and  which  would  per- 
haps have  operated  if  the;  hud  never  entered  the  Mails  of  a  theatre. 
They  go,  in  »  word,  to  be  uiiiiised,  to  seek,  in  the  representations 
of  tictitiou'i  life,  a  solace  or  a  forget  fulness  of  the  evils  <if  realily ; 
and  if  aniii§emeiit  can  be  obtained  without  mischief,  tljough  it  is  tlie 
lowest  praise  wilh  whiih  the  adniirers  of  the  drama  will  be  con- 
tented, it  is,  perhaps,  among  the  highest  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
Hiy  known  mode  of  public  recreation. 

The  Drama,  uhich  owed  its  origin  in  Greece  to  religion,  19  in- 
debted to  the  same  cause  for  its  revival  in  modem  Europe.  The 
monks,  anxious  to  interest  their  audience  by  sensible  representations 
of  the  facts  of  religion,  or,  perhaps,  to  diversify  the  sullen  and  mono- 
tonous gloom  of  conventual  life,  exhibited  (he  Mysteries,  the  (irst 
rnde  form  in  which  the  drama  re-appeared. — In  some  respects  we 
trace  an  involuntary  resemblance  birtween  them  and  the  Grecian 
tragedy;  they  were  exhibited  sub  dio,  and  their  foandation  rested 
invarinbly  on  the  national  creed. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  teachers  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, though  professing  and  generally  maintaining  a  greater  strict- 
oeas  of  demeanour,  attempted  to  wrest  this  powerful  engine  from 
the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  Inm  it  against  them;  and  con- 
troversy, after  deluging  every  other  department  of  literature,  forced 
its  way  even  into  the  indirect  and  impracticable  channel  of  the 
drama.  ITie  comedies  of  Hale  exhibited  the  most  awful  mysteries  of 
religion  clothed  in  the  dark  drapery  of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  the 
audience  with  edifying  patience  sat  out  dramas,  which  extended 
irom  Adam  to  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  aud 
of  wliich  the  characters  were  those  whom  it  would  now  be  justly 
deemed  impiety  to  allude  to  on  the  stage,  and  irreverence  even  to 
name  on  ordinary  occasions.  Bale  had  numerous  associates  in  the 
arduous  task  of  dramatizing  the  Bible,  and  we  must  remember  that 
at  that  time  plays  were  acted  more  frequently  in  the  lialls  of  college* 
and  the  palaces  of  binhops  than  in  theatres,  before  we  can  believe 
that  such  subject!)  were  selected  for  dramatic  representailun,  or 
thatactors  could  be  found  to  personate  them.  The  drama,  however, 
waa  not  much  improved  by  diis  extraordinary  coalescence ;  into 
which  the  tragic  muse  seem*  to  have  entered  somen  hnl  ungrace- 
fully :•  the  very  means  which  her  reverend  Icathors  touk  to  break 
her  to  their  purpose  tended  (as  might  have  been  foreseen)  to  defeat 
it.     To  accommodate  the  drama  to  popular  cunception,  they  had 
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to  miiigle  the  narratives  of  Scripture  wilh  the  incidents  of  ordinaiy 
life,  and  the  la9gua|;e  of  inspiration  with  the  refuse  of  colloquial 
abuse,  and  depraved  idiom — hence  their  representations  were  with- 
out dignity,  and  their  morality  without  effect. 

At  various  times,  it  has  been  attempted  to  engage  the  drani^ 
in  a  service  equally  foreign,  and  to  make  it  the  organ  of  political 
fentiment — the  attempt  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious. 

Ax  the  dramas  above-mentioned  all  who  were  assembled  knew 
what  they  had  to  expect:  every  man  sat  to  be  del^hted  vntb 
the  echo  of  bis  own  religious  opinions,  to  have  the  doctrines  on 
which  he  rested  his  future  hopes  confirmed  by  example,  and  enli^ 
▼eped  by  sensible  representation;  and  retired  to  compare  with  his 
Bible  the  testimony  of  confessors,  or  to  meditate  on  the  tortures  of 
martyrs  to  which,  according  to  tlie  prevalent  creed,  he  might  soon 
1^  summoned  to  add  his  own.  ^Fhe  man  who  could  sit  to  witness 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace  made  the  sub- 
ject of  theatrical  representation,  would  have  shrunk  with  horror 
ifom  the  scenical  martyrdom  of  a  catholic  saint.  Every  man  at  each 
fissembly  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  the  satisfaction,  however  ob^ 
t^iined,  was  universal.  But  in  a  drama  which  is  rendered  the  vehicle 
«f  political  sentiment,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Such  a  drama 
Buist  include  the  supposition  of  a  state  so  constituted  as  to  render 
ibe  theatre  accessible  to  various  parties ;  the  audience  is  promis- 
cuous, and,  as  at  the  first  representation  of  Cato,  one  party  applaud 
to  shew  that  they  feel  tlie  application  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
other  to  shew  that  they  disregarded  the  application ;  they  go  not  to 
be  pleased  with  the  performance,  but  with  themselves,  with  their 
aea)  in  approving  the  sanction  of  their  own  sentiments,  or  their  ve<- 
)ij(mence  in  decrying  all  that  would  venture  to  oppose  them. 

3ut  the  mind  delights  to  keep  its  pleasures  distinct  from  its  toils; 
and  though  a  man  may  carry  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  to  the  tlieatre^ 
be  soon  grows  weary  of  the  labour  of  gratuitously  supporting  it. 
Tlius,  after  various  trials,  the  adventitious  drapery  fell  from  the 
diamatic  muse — gorgeous  tragedy  once  more  came  sweeping  by  iu 
her  own  sceptered  pall^  and  the  drama  was  restored  to  her  legiti- 
mate rights— of  delighting  by  tlie  living  representation  of  the  pas- 
sions and  manners  of  mankind  elevated  by  poetry,  and  chastened  by 
morality. 

We  have  thus  briefly  deduced  the  history  of  the  drama  to  prove 
that  its  great  object  was  to  give  delight  with  deference  to  certain 
restrictions^  and  we  have  been  the  more  circumstantial  in  doing  so^ 
because  it  leads  us  to  the  notice  of  a  phaenomenon  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  literature.  While  in  every  other  department  of  lite- 
rature, all  means  have  been  employed  to  excite  and  to  satiate  the 

appetite 
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appetite  for  noveltv ;  while  hititory,  pliiloso^hv.  and  tLieolo)[y  have 
ODHtribuled  to  enrich  aiiti  diverailj  puetrv,  ^hiie  it  livm  souylit  tn 
Htterifsl  us  iKtt  only  by  )>ainiing  man  iti  every  hiiiiation  in  which  lie 
has  yet  luecn  discovered,  but  in  aitusitium  in  whKh  the  vkvidcrea- 
tif  fancy  aluiie  conid  give  a  habitation  and  a  name,  whit?  the 
have  been  depicted  do!  only  in  their  visible  operaiioii  oa 
but  in  th?  silent  nnd  unwiiiies»ed  workii^^s  ul  ilie  litart,  ihe 
still  resti  her  rbini  on  the  merit  of  lier  earliest  producti'ms, 
the  efforts  of  competitors  ur  of  imitators  huve  only  served  to 
cMablisli  Uie  triumphs  of  Shakspeare.  That  iIk^  )j«nius  of  ihis  great 
writer  surpassed,  nnd  probably  will  continue  to  surpaw,  ilit^  powers 
of  every  laher  dramaltc  poel  will  scarcely  be  dispnted.  Uul  since 
tb«  tuind  of  man  is  always  in  a  state  of  pro<i^essiQn,  »iiKe  the  clmiigcs 
of  Mciely,  though  ihey  could  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  passions, 
Inve  M  lea«i  modified  their  e\pre!i«ion, — since  the  iniprovement 
vti  our  manners,  by  heightening  and  retining  our  srnsibiliiy,  haa 
"  ded  uppartuniltes  of  displaying  it  in  new  sitimtions  and  sirii^- 
before  Huimagined, — since  the  artiticial  and  imaginary  causes 
its  excitement  have  multiplied,  and  ihus  given  to  morbid  and 
&Ctitious  feeling  the  synipulhy  once  bestowed  only  on  real — writers 
flC  feebler  p(iwer:i  might  have  ho|>ed  to  please,  at  least  by  diamas 
VOre  regularly  constructed, — by  feelings  mure  philoso|ihically 
tiiced.  by  eKhibitions  of  complicated  passion,  which  had  m-Ter 
boeiidepicted  before  but  in  their  elements,  by  new  combinations  of 
qtialitiea  diversified  by  the  more  inlri<-iiie  ri-Iationa  uf  society,  by 
MUgery  borrowed  from  sources  which  the  limited  slate  of  litera> 
did  not  then  aff'iird,  and  by  a  harmony  of  niodulalion  with 
ikh  the  improvement  of  unr  language  Ims  enabled  us  to  delight 
ear.  'Hiis  at  least  might  have  been  expected,  bnt  that  ihe  ex- 
pectation lias  nol  been  fnltilled  is  obvious,  from  our  not  having  had, 
aiaceihe  days  of  Rowe,  (a  writer  of  no  poetical  eminence,)  more 
tbm  two  decisively  and  permaiiciitly  successful  |>erformaLU'e8.* — 
To  imiuire  into  the  causes  of  tliii,  may  not  Iw  useless,  and  certaiuly 
«annol  be  uninteresting. 

He  history  of  the  English  stage  presents  us  with  two  striking 
periods.  The  one,  when  dramatic  ci'inpoailion,  frte  from  all  ex- 
t«rval  influence,  formed  u  distinct  and  separnte  school  of  its  own. 
IWolfaer,  when  the  inlroduviion  of  French  rules,  bi>rh  in  criticism 
■od  compoiiiion,  gradually  chunked  its  aspect,  and  brought  along 
with  it  a  taste  for  the  principk-s  and  slructiire  of  the  Greek  iriigedy, 
which  the  French  is  foundi^d,  and  which  indeed  it  wry  closely 
iiables.     There  are,  in  truth,  some  points  of  obvious  difference, 

^  *  Tfar  tragnliu  of  JCansi  bikI  Oou^lu  art  the  uiily  eicc]>liinii  »c  rciiieralHT )  tluiM 
if  thcGumcilcr  and  thcFaUlHBrmgconed  tiicirrecivil  to  Ihe  mimltatilc  tnlenli  ot 
"-I,  Stddoni. 
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but  it  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  the  agreement  is  essential, 
and  the  difference  merely  accidental.  The  rigid  preservation  of  the 
unities  of  time,  place,  and  action ;  the  historical  subjects,  regal 
personages,  and  public  events;  the  developement  of  the  story 
always  at  its  commencement,  and  generally  at  its  conclusion,  com- 
mitted to  narrative,  and  usually  entrusted  to  an  inferior  performer, 
die  immeasurable  length  of  the  speeches  in  the  dialogue,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  vehement  action  in  the  scenes,  or  practical  catastrophe 
on  the  stage,  are  points  of  invariable  and  original  agreement,  that 
not  only  assimilate,  but  in  a  measure  identify  the  French  and  clas- 
sical dramas  with  each  other. 

Tlie  points  of  dissimilitude  are  few  and  unimportant,  and,  as  we 
before  remarked,  arise  rather  from  the  difference  of  manners  neces- 
sarily modified  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  than  from  any  inherent  discre- 
pancy either  in  the  conception  of  the  authors  or  the  taste  of  the 
audience.  The  predominance  of  love''^  as  the  principal  agent 
among  the  passions,  the  consequent  superiority  of  female  interest 
in  French  plays,  the  biens^ance  of  the  heroes  who  appear  to  have 
changed  sexes  with  the  heroines,  (the  latter  being  licensed  to  rant, 
"while  the  former  are  permitted  only  to  whine,)  the  official  niceties 
of  court  etiquette,  preserved  alike  amid  the  courts  of  £pirus,f 
Babylon,]:  Uome,§  and  Constantinople,!!  where  they  were  all  alike 
unknown,  are  features  of  the  French  drama  impossible  not  to  be 
recognized  as  national ;  but  the  difference  produced  by  them  is  (to 
borrow  the  language  of  the  schools)  modal,  not  essential;  they 
leave  the  general  resemblance  unaltered ;  the  unity  of  their  charac- 
ter, principle,  and  structure  unbroken.  Such  was  the  school  that, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  held  the  balance  of  dramatic  cri- 
ticism suspended  widi  a  lofty  hand,  and  pronounced  all  the  theatres 
in  Europe  barbarous  but  her  own. 

Of  the  classical  drama,  on  which  it  was  founded,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  a  few  words — to  assist  the  inquiries  of  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  ascertaining  why,  supported  as  it  has  been  by 
scholars  and  critics,  it  can  never  become  popular  on  the  modem 
stage? 

The  basis  of  ancient  tragedy  is  mythology — and  that  mythology^ 
long  exploded,  can  now  scarcely  afford  a  striking  illustration  to  the 
theme  of  a  school-boy,  much  less  a  popular  subject  for  tragedy ; — 
what,  according  to  Gibbon,  was  viewed  by  contemporary  philo- 

*  Voltaire,  in  the  preface  to  hb  Meropc,  expresses  bis  astonishment  at  the  success 
of  his  play,  because  the  interest  was  not  founded  on  what  tlie  French  call  love. 

t  Andromaque.  %  Scroiraraide.  $  Titus.  ||  fiajazet 

Abb£  le  Blanc  gives  a  hnmorous  defence  of  the  politessc  of  the  French  stajt^,  which 

be,  perhaps,  thought  very  serious.    '  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  half  so  insipid  in  Titus, 

or  any  of  Racine's  effeminate  heroes,  as  in  the  title  which  Drydcn  gives  to  his  oele- 

brsled  tragedy  *'  All  for  Love,  or  The  World  Well  Lost" ' 

sophers 
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•ophers  with  culd  and  jeulqus  scepticism,  is  viewed  by  modern  rea- 

Iders  with  iiitiedulouit  dindaiii.     I'liis  mythology,  always  offensive  to 
reftsun,  CHiinot  be  considered  ciilitied  to  much  respect  for  ilH  nro- 
ralily. — ^The  gods  who  (always  visibly  or  invisibly  present)  coustitule 
the  whole  miiterUl  of  the  drama,  are  beings  whom,  as  mortal,  we 
should  feel  dl^pU9ed  to  execrate,  and  whom  iheir  rank  of  deity 
©iJy  makes  us  view  with  greater  horror; — they  are  all  mali^unt, 
■viudiciive,  and  nieunly  jealuus  of  (heir  prescriptive  privileges  of 
laMrifice  and  worship  ;  in  passion  tliey  are  below  mortals,  in  power 
itbey  are  faiully  superior  lu  them.     In  this  system,  religion  and 
morality  are  tompklely  disjoined  ; — ihe  deities  frequently  impel  to 
the  coniiniision  of  the  must  atrocious  crimes,  and  their  anger  if 
never  eirited  bi/  the  I/reach  of'  moral  dutiei. 
In  these  plays  all  the  excitement  that  might  be  derivable  from  the 
operation  of  the  pussiuhs,  or  the  iuduence  of  character,  is  necessa- 
rily suspended.     It  is  not  the  agitation  of  the  human  niitid,  but 
the  hostile  agency  of  the  gods,  we  are  called  on  to  witness ; — the 
fsAe  of  the  personages  is  decided  from  the  commencement  uf  the 
drama,  and  often  unnouuced  in  the  prologue  by  the  gods  tliemselves. 
If  one  overpowering  and  tremendous  imprtssiou  of  the  power  of 
the  deities  (abstracted  from  alt  ideas  cf  their  justice  or  their  bene- 
ficence) were  the  result  of  these  eihibitions,  the  grandeur  of  the  im- 
IhjiFeiuioa  might  uione  for  its  falsity  and  immorality.     But  nothing 
Jike  this  terrible  singleness  of  view  can  occur  in  the  perusal  uf  the 
jjGreek  tragedy.     'I'he  gods  (who  have  all  the  littleness  of  morlahly 
«inong  themselvrs,  a<<  well  as  in  their  mortal  transactions)  are  as 
'inuch  at  variance  witli  each  other  as  they  are  witli  llieir  human 
victims. 
One  final  observation  occurs  lo  us  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
drama,  grounded,  like  the  rest,  on  that  faliie  mythology  which  per- 
vades its  whole  essence.     Of  all  the  various  views  under  which 
buman  misery  can  be  beheld,  that  is  surely  the  most  overpowering 
^^    Akhich  denies  it  all  the  consolations  of  conscious  rectitude,  and  all  Uie 
^K  nope  of  future  reward.     The  gods  of  the  Greek  drama  are  so  in- 
^^k  teutly  occupied  in  a^ravatuig  the  miseries  of  human  existence, 
^y  ihkt  they  seem  never  to  have  time  or  inclination  to  afford  their  vic- 
tims or  their  favourites  a  hope  of  expiation  or  relief  from  futurity. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  was  their  national  creed — granted ; — but  doea 
not  the  concession  aggravate  the  diDicnlty,  by  proving  a  total  want 
of  the  sensibility  not  only  ol  poetical  justice,  but  of  moral  feeling, 
I  in  hotli  the  author  and  the  audience  i    All  around  tlie  personages  uf 
I   tbeir  tragedies  is  sutTering — all  beyond  them  is  darkness. — In  a 
I  word,  the  Greek  drama  presents  an  actual  moral  desert,  without 
one  fertile  spot  to  cheer  the  traveller,  not  even  a  mirage  to  allurs 
fcim  by  its  seductive  brilliaucy. 
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Were  w^  to  take  our  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  French  and 
dassical  drama  on  the  Engiish,  from  the  simple  and  obvious  tniA, 
-that  previous  to  their  introduction  our  drama  had  attained  its  pre- 
sent distinction,  and  since  that  period  its  decline  has  been  rapid 
md  total,  it  mi»ht  seem  enough, — but  we  conceive  this  can  be  more 
•Bccessfully  proved  by  a  brief  recuireiice  to  our  dramatic  historj. 
To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  causes  that  rendered  the  early  writers 
«o  eminent,  we  must  take  a  view  not  only  of  their  mental  powers, 
whose  admitted  superiority  was  doubtless  the  iir>t  of  those  causes, 
bat  also  of  the  circumstances  tinder  which  those  powers  were  ex- 
ercised, of  the  state  of  society  and  literature  under  which  they 
Existed,  of  the  prevalent  habits  of  thinking  at  that  period,  and  the 
influence  which  these  causes  produced  on  their  writings. 

The  Reformation  had  introduced  an  unbounded  freedom  of 
ihouglit — tlie  most  awful  subjects  had  been  rendered  familiar,  they 
were  the  topics  of  lonely  meditation,  and  of  public  discussion; — 
Ae  same  license  was  probably  extended  to  every  other  subject  that 
the  human  mind  can  grasp  or  retain — the  key  of  knowledge  was 
Crested  from  the  jealous  and  tenacious  hands  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, the  doors  of  the  temple  were  thrown  open,  all  were  invited  to 
"enter,  and  multitudes  obeyed  the  call. 

Men  thus  bom  amid  controversy,  and  brought  up  among  the 
peqietual  fluctuations  of  opposite  opinions,  are  of  all  others  most 
apt  to  think  and  write  for  themselves.  This  was  eminently  the 
case  with  the  dramatic  writers  before  whom  life  lay  open  in  all 
its  exhuustless  varieties.  They  were  literary  auroy^ovt^j  they  had 
no  precedent  to  look  to,  for  they  were  themselves  the  originators  of 
the  English  drama ;  ,no  authority  to  regard^  for  though  some  of 
them  were  '  scholars,  and  ripe  and  good  ones,'  not  one,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Jonson,  conceived  the  idea  of  prescribing 
as  a  standard  the  drama  of  distant  ages  and  remote  nations :  they 
had  no  dread  of  their  audience — the  theatres  were  frequented  by 
men  who,  satisfied  with  the  faithful  representation  of  passions  and 
manners,  paid  little  regard  to  those  ndes  by  which  succeeding 
critics  have  tried  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  composition,  or 
the  sympathy  of  attention,  to  teach  writers  that  they  must  please, 
not  by  consulting  nature  but  art, — and  spectators  that  they  should 
be  satisfied  not  when  they  feel  they  are  pleased,  but  when  they 
eve  informed  (and  sometimes  they  need  the  information)  diat 
they  oHufht  to  be.  Every  variety  of  passion,  however  unfit  to  be 
exposed,  and  every  modification  of  character,  however  difficult  tQ 
be  traced,  enter  into  their  representations,  which  include  the 
^ole  of  human  e)[istence.  Many  incidents  in  life  are  mean  and 
frivtaiy  yet  they  stoop  to  record  them ;  many  passions  are  foul 
and  loathsome,  yet  they  do  not  shrink  from  painting  tbem;-^ 

they 
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excel  in  the  reprcsentalion  of  mental  debility,  and  of  mental 
Irnuigenient,  not  in  a  ranting  explosion  of  sceiiical  violence,  but 
in  its  dwp,  definite,  and  settled  complexion,  not  as  tbe  pausing 
cloud  of  the  soul,  but  as  its  darkened  and  condensed  atmospbere, 
where  tbe  light  is  as  daikneaa.'  They  turn  not  aside  for  danger 
I — if  their  drama  requires  ciiange  of  place,  they  waft  ihe 
itor  without  hesitation  from  Athens  to  Thebes — if  it  demand* 
of  years,  their  first  act  shews  tlieir  hero  in  the  wealtness 
<lf  infimcy,  and  their  last  in  tlie  dotage  of  decrepitude. 

Tile  tulents  of  these  great  writers  favoured  tlieni  much,  but  the 
•Ute  of  the  age  favoured  them  also.  The  moral  sensibility  of  the 
times,  though  sufficiently  acute  to  synipulbize  in  natural  feelings, 
was  by  no  means  refined  :  provided  moral  justice  ^vas  generally 
piTserred,  they  little  regarded  poetical  consistency,  oi'  even  deto- 
rosB  representation:  tliey  could  endure  the  sight  of  every  crime 
provided  it  \^'as  finally  punished ;  and  sustain  the  view  of  every 
pxSsion  provided  it  was  checked  by  conscience  amid  its  triumph, 
and  punished  by  remorse  in  its  defeat.  T^e  writers  knew  what  the 
iudience  could  bear,  and  all  they  could  bear  was  cenainly  laid  on 
tiwm — the  last  struggles  of  human  feeling  in  its  most  direful  ex- 
treniities,  tlie  ravines  of  blnsphemy,  the  impieiies  of  atheism,  the 
.{iresence  and  actual  agency  of  benevolent  or  malignant  spirits,  the 
wbole  energies  of  mortality,  and  the  '  powers  of  llie  world  to  come' 
were  brought  in  aid  of  the  effect  of  their  drama,  and  the  effect  cer- 
tainty did  not  disappoint  them. 

"Hie  return  of  Charles  produced  a  revival  of  the  theatre,  which 
bad  been  suppressed  by  the  rigour  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  age  bp- 
cune  fertile  in  dramatic  poets.  But  they  bud  lost  the  indepeii- 
jjence  of  character,  die  liberty  of  thought,  the  poetic  iragpio-t«  that 
disunguished  their  predecessors.  The  writer  was  no  longer  a  man 
who  enjoyed  the  unforced  and  uralnitous  effusions  of  his  genius, 
jmd  committed  his  cause  with  fearless  contidaice  to  posterity ;  )■<: 
WW  become  a  venal  scribbler,  gras|)ing  at  ephemeral  noturieiy, 
ftgtttrrmg  wickedness  ni  high  place,  and  liartering  his  birthright  of 
Rttne  for  a  paltry  pittance  often  withheld  by  caprice,  or  embittered 
fay  insult. 

In  the  writings  of  these  men,  there  is  a  strange  mixture  'rrf 
ticentioasness  and  poetry,  of  genius  and  depravity.  The  French 
tourt  had  taught  ihcni  gnllaniry,  but  not  retineineni;  they  eagerly 
imbibed  all  of  evil  which  their  teachers  conid  communicate, 
Inthout  tliG  paDrulives  which  ibosc  teachers  are  so  dexterous  in  a<l- 
nminerhig,  their  gay,  easy  wit,  their  uppart-nt  lieedlessness  of  llt6 
ttiischief  they  do,  their  art  in  withdrawing  our  attention  from  their 
i>bftct,  and  fixing  it  on  their  manner,  and  (heir  power  of  giving  t» 
Ihe  remit  of  deep  and  painful  reflexion,  the  air  of  a  Hiperficial  re^ 
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mark,  or  an  extemporaneous  sally.  By  these  writers  love  is  painted 
only  in  its  physical  raptures,  beauty  its  sole  incitemeBt,  and/ruitioa 
its  only  reward ;  virtue  (or,  as  they  write  it,  vertiie)  ia  employed  to 
sigoify  neither  moral  excellence  in  the  abstract,  nor  one  of  its 
inodes  separately  exercised,  but  merely  the  assemblage  of  qualities 
good  and  bad  that  exist  in  the  character  to  which  the  term  is  ap- 
plied, and  honour  is  representedtin  a  whimsical  suit  of  ill-assorted 
and  incongruous  appointments,  like  a  preux  chevalier  of  the  feudal 
age,  accoutred  in  the  flowing  wig,  tlie  lace  cravat,  and  the  shoe- 
roses  of  a  gallant  in  the  court  of  Louis  Quatorze,  turbulent,  war- 
like  and  ferocious  like  the  one,  full  of  quaint  terms,  florid  courtesy, 
and  amatory  compliment  like  the  other. 

The  loose  opinions  of  the  age  with  regard  to  religion  are  easily 
discoverable ;  the  usual  topics  employed  even  by  dramatic  writers, 
of  a  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Deity  for  die  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  difiiculties  of  life,  of  support  under  its  inflictions  here, 
and  a  confidence  of  remuneration  for  its  sufferings  hereafter,  those 
general  palliatives  of  human  wretchedness  which  the  good  are 
anxious  to  minister,  and  the  miserable  are  willing  to  receive,  are 
utterly  banished  from  their  pages.  In  lieu  of  these  we  find  perpe- 
tually occurring  the  names  of  fate,  destiny,  and  chance — mysterious 
words — by  whose  assistance  men  under  every  dispensation  have 
helped  themselves  to  believe  that  iheir  crimes  and  sufferings  might 
be  ascribed  to  any  agency  but  tlieir  own — with  these  is  mingled 
a  frequent  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  stars,  the  belief  of 
which  was  strongly  operative  even  in  that  age  of  irreligion,  so  closely 
united  are  the  extremes  of  superstition  and  infidelity. 

Dryden  was  one  of  the  first  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  new  taste 
by  writing  his  plays  in  rhyme,  a  task  easy  to  him  from  his  affluence 
of  language,  and  his  power  of  confining  reasoning  williiu  ilie  bounds 
of  verse,  but  evidently  imposed  from  the  practice  of  the  French,  whose 
poverty  of  imagination  or  of  language  allows  no  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose  but  that  which  is  made  by  rhyme.  His  example 
was  attempted  to  be  followed  by  Lee,  Otway,  and  Sir  Robert 
Howard;  nor  did  these  writers  confine  their  imitations  solely  to 
rhythmical  modulation ;  they  be^ran  to  borrow  the  topics,  though 
not  the  conduct ;  the  manners,  though  not  die  passions,  of  their 
plays,  from  the  French.  Heroes  declaim  in  elaborate  antitlieses  on 
the  respective  claims  of  pasbion  and  duty,  and  heroines  reply  in 
speeches  where  the  pour  et  centre  is  staled  with  technical  preci- 
sion ii^  a  nearly  equal  number  of  verses,  wiili  pr(H:edents  ami  cases 
in  point  from  reports  of  adjudged  caujies  in  the  court  of  Cupid. 
Hiose  who  have  curiosity  or  patience  to  consult  the  Indian  Em- 
peror, the  Conquest  of  Grenada,  aiid  Aurengzebe,  will  find  ample 
proof  of  the  pertinacity  of  these  amorous  disputants ;  the  Amazonian 
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Ireroincs  will  never  I>e  won  by  those  who  cannot  conquer  them  m 
ment,  and  the  hemes  reiurn  hit  for  hit  with  all  the  expertness 
PriiKe  Pieltyman  and  his  tailor. 

The  ustirpationsof  I'leiich  authority  were,  however,  still  confined 
to  the  extemals  of  the  Engh.th  clr«mu ;  its  peculiar  tone  of  passiou 
id  its  poetry  had  escaped :  the  powerful  imagination  of  the 
igliuh  writers  burst  through  the  resimints  imposed  on  the  language 
m»nners  of  the  stage;  ihey  still  thought  and  taught  others  t» 
lason,  they  «till  feft  and  compelled  their  audiences  to  feel: — the  ar- 
imentative  and  often  aubliiue  poetry  of  Dryden,  the  wild,  but 
Bunietimes  thrilling  pathos  of  l*e,  the  lulling  tenderness,  and  the 
•imple  nature  of  Souihenie,  prove  that  all  was  not  lost.  In  the  next 
age,  however,  ihe  oppression  became  complete ;  Rowe  acknow- 
ledged it  by  relinquishing  ihe  freedom  of  style  thai  had  distinguished 
bi«  first  and  most  animated  production,  '  llie  i^mbitious  Step- 
mother:' and  Addison  conlirmed  it  by  his  Cato,  a  performance  which 
may  be  allowed  to  make  ample  amends  for  all  the  irregularities  of 
theEngliuh  tra£:edies  that  had  dared  (o  touch  our  hearts;  a  tragedy 
reformed  according  to  the  slrictest  canon  of  classical  orthodoxy,  and 
in  which  the  critic  (unless  he  be  as  merciless  as  Dennis)  can  com- 
plain of  nothing  but  tlie  omission  of  a  chorus.  During  thiii  period 
of  coffee-house  critics  (viz.  from  the  reign  of  Anne  to  that  of 
George  II.)  we  find  but  one  tragedy  that  has  become  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  stage.  Young's  Revenge — and  that  play  (a  lesson  to 
the  unsuccessful  pupils  of  the  French  school)  founded  not  on  the  fale 
of  kings,  or  thevicissitudesof  empire,  but  on  the  powerful  operation 
of  individual  passion  in  domestic  life;  while  the  other  plays  of  the 
author, (Bus iris  and  the  Brothers,)  though  WTilten(ltke  all  he  wrote) 
with  high  poetical  talent,  and  embellished  with  all  the  splendour  of 
senientious  morality,  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  During  this 
period  (here  va^  no  deficiency  of  dramatic  writers,  and  of  writers 
whose  names  still  survive  with  all  the  lustre  of  poetical  reputation: 
there  was  only  a  total  deficiency  of  those  powers  which  have 
learned  the  secret  of  pleasing  not  from  art  but  from  nature,  which 
aim  to  delight  or  tu  terrify  not  by  the  observation  of  rules,  but  of 
passions  and  of  life. 

We  had  a lliomson,  whose  exquisite  pencil,  while  it  could  patnt 
all  the  forms  of  inanimnle  existence,  and  give  to  nature  almost  thi- 
'tame  beauty  in  the  closet  that  slie  posi<e3ses  in  the  fields,  lost  nil  it* 
magic  colouring  and  picturesque  fidelity  when  it  attempted  to 
■ketch  the  forms  of  life — hi«  landtciipes  litr,  his  groups  are 
cona.  There  is  much  mention  of  liberty  in  his  plays  and  some 
talk  of  love ;  but  who  was  ever  kindled  by  his  palriotiun,  or  melted 
by  hii  passion? 

We  had  a  Johnson,  whose  mighty  mind,  while  it  derided  tlis 
\OL.  XVII.  NO.  xxxiii.  B  restraiul 
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mteUwIara  r«t]uired  in  liramiilir  eshibitioih.  Oflbose  to  whom 
4b«  iragic  dfamt  ma>  IcmjIi  wiilt  hupe  of  iu  revivul,  we  coiiteos  we 
'^vnnol  le^ard  llie  tiiilliur  of  llie  ApiMtHie  as  likely  1<>  be  uiie.  This 
J^y  lasbrnni  nucceasfiil  in  r<-|>ri-»iet)lB{ii>ii,  bul  lliai  w»cre»9  wliicli 
IJirtus  (ruin  s  shill'ul  adaplttliiin  of  cliKmclttr  lo  ihe  jionpnc  of  a 

>(>ulun  lrHfi«Hitiii,  anil  jiii  incKkntal  Ctrliciiv  in  tlie  ii!>e  i>f  local 
la  »ii(f  temporary  tojHCs  of  ioteresl,  ia  itol  whni  lun  claim 
for  ihc  piwl,  or  tulcbrily  for  hi»  performance.  'l"be  on- 
iii'lluit  IS  felt  bv  tin  audience  for  u  buautilul  anil  inletc^^iliiig 
MKWM  «xie litis  in  Some  degree  lo  tlic  ehatutiurs  afae  siippon-t;  and 
4miS'  a  |)l»y  may  fullow  triunaphanlly  in  tbe  vrake  of  pnpnUrity, 
m<4  MsuTiK  the  (iistinctioii  which  it  only  shures: — but  the  reader 
feels  uo  eiilhiisiaem  of  this  kind,  the  uttiadlve  names  in  the  Dramatis 
Personae  hitfe  no  charms  for  liitii,  ami  a  play  must  be  eitimated  in 
the  clo»et  not  by  its  borrowed  but  ilt  gcimiite  povier*  of  giving  de- 
light. Thin  tragedy  certainly  possesses  one  ineiit, — that  ol'  preaer^itig 
Wiremitled  inttreBl  in  the  progress  of  llie  narrative  friin*  the  first  act 
Id  the  last ;  tbe  dramatic  ekcitement  never  ceases  or  lan|iiisljt's,  it  in 
aupporled  by  a  rapid  snccessiou  of  events  which,  thouj^h  ilestiliite  of 
bltriosic  novelty,  are  at  least  varied ;  and  by  a  i:atu«trophe  u  hich, 
tfiOHgh  common-place,  is  certainly  unexpected— this  is  a  great  and 
Decessary  art  in  dramatic  composition;  without  it  poetry  fatigues, 
mhI  pBwion  exhauata  us — but  still  it  in  rather  an  urt  than  a  lalciu, 
it  MVOU1S  more  of  the  experience  of  the  niechani»t  than  of  ihe  in- 
spiration of  the  poet,  lint  let  us  estimate  it  us  we  may,  its  uw 
OB  Ike otaze  is  ai>  indispeiisible  as  its  elfeot  is  resistless,  and  tliat 
which  produces  a  powerful  effect  must  be  allowed  in  possess  soma 
»h*re  uf  merit.  Tliere  are  also  some  prettineases  of  composition 
dMused  lhrot»gh  the  piece — tbe  versitication  does  Dot  resemble  that 
«f  any  other  author,  and  in  this  age  of  si/woh,  not  to  be  s  plagia- 
rist is  to  be  not  wholly  without  praise.  The  great  defect  of  the 
piece  is  that  compared  with  which  ull  other  defects  are  trivial — it 
n  that  of  mediocrity — there  is  nothing  of  the  '  meiw  divinior,'  nor 
of  the '  OS  magna  snnaiuruin:'  when  we  compare  the  strength  of 
the  aituatioHM  wiih  the  feebleness  of  the  poetry,  we  are  half  tempted 
t*  Mieve  tiiat  one  author  skeiclied  the  plot,  and  another  furnished 
tbe  language,  iis  great  painters  are  said  to  trace  the  ouiUnes  uf 
'4lieir  tignres  and  leave  the  colouring  lo  their  pupils. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  characters. — llumeyB)  Malec  and 
FlorJnds,  are  Jaffier,  Pierre  and  Bulvideia  over  again;  the  same 
ileraiioa  of  stubborn  haughtiness,  contemptible  facility  and  mis- 
vbievoiia  ofDc-i outness.  It  is  usual  ^^ilh  inferior  writeRt  always 
ta  confine  their  characters  to  certain  casts  which  they  never  low 
without  a  forffliiuie  of  all  iheii  powers  and  privileges  ;^lhcir  vil- 
lains, like  Pescara,  are  nitliuut  '  mitigation  or  remorse/  iheir  lovers 
]i  S  without 
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tpithout  cooiinoD  aense  or  natural  ftdmx,  their  priests  alwajs 
pemitiousi  their  tyrants  like  Bajaaets  and  Herod%  and  their  heroines 
always  beuitiAil,  agoniaadi  much  a£9icted  with  fainting  fita^  and 
mnij  inclined  to  hereditary  madness: — there  is  no  shadowing,  no 
koqungi  no  perspective  in  their  paintiiqp, — their  representstionsof 
characier  and  pasoon  are  purely  generic  f  there  is  no  discriouBation 
of  kindred  qualities^  no  dissection  of  complicated  feeliiq;Sy  no  opera- 
taqn  of  mingled  motives,  all  objects  appear  in  the  same  ptmne^  with- 
out prominence  and  without  relief.  Poverty  of  iniaginatkm  as 
ebrays  leading  such  writers  to  grasp  at  any  subject  of  local  interest 
for- support,  and  therefore  generally  leads  them  into  improprieties. 
TiuttS  a  randiw  declamation  against  the  Inquisition  is  put  mto  the 
asooth  of  a  lilodem,  one  of  diat  religion  which  teaches  its  profes- 
aors  to  propagate  their  ftdth  with  the  koran  in  one  hand  and  the 
swocd  m  the  other.  St.  Dominic  himself,  with  Torquemada  to 
help  him,  would  have  met  with  his  match  for  persecution  in  Ma- 
homet— his  disciples  miffht  well  spare  us  their  lectures  on  leligioes 
liberty.  There  is  something  too  like  the  cowardice  of  conscidoa 
weakness  in  delighting  to  attack  what  none  attempt  to  defend. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  play  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  emi- 
nent actors  and  scenical  illusion,  and  burning  palaces,  and  proccs- 
SMNis  with  towers  of  the  Inquisition  in  perspective,  and  Moors  who 
mach  the  Gospel  to'Chrbtians  just  as  they  are  going  to  be  burnt 
foe  not  believing  it,  and  half-mad,  haif-poisoiied,  heroines  who  vint 
thor  lovers  in  dungeous  with  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads, 
may  produce  an  effect  on  die  stage, — but  what  effect  vriil  it  pro- 
duce in  the  closet  I 

We  had  purposed  to  extend  our  criticisms  to  the  tragedies  of  Ber- 
tnnn,  Manuel,  and  others  of  recent  date ;  but  circumstances^  with 
which  we  will  not  trouble  the  reader,  have  ^for  the  present,  at  least) 
compelled  us  to  forego  our  design. 


Amx.  XI. — France.    By  Lady  Morgan.  4to.    pp.  57o-    Lon- 
don.   1817. 

I7RANCE !  Lady  Morgan  appears  to  have  gone  to  Paris  by 
^  theh^broadofCalaisaudreturnedby  that  of  Dieppe.  In  that 
capital  she  seems  to  have  resided  about  four  months,  aiid  thence  to 
Anve  made  one  or  two  short  excursions;  and  vrith  this  cAteut  of 
ocular  inspection  of  that  immense  country,  she  returns  and  boldly 
aflixes  to  her  travelling  memoranda  diluted  into  a  quarto  volume,  the 
title  of  France!  One  merit,  however,  the  title  has — it  b  appro- 
priate  to  the  volume  vrhich  it  introduces,  for  to  iUbehoud  it  adds  the 
other  quuiities  of  the  work, — vagueness,  bombast,  and  affectation. 
This  does  not  surprise  us,  and  will  not  snrprtn  our  readers  wken. 

chev 
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ihey  are  told  tliat  Lady  Mor^n  is  no  other  than  tlie  ci-devant 
Miss  Owewaon,  ihe  autliur  of  those  tomes  of  absurdity — lhos« 
piiKztes  in  three  vohimes,  called  Ida  of  Athens,  Ihe  MtssMirary,  Hie 
Wild  Irish  Girl,  and  that  atill  wilder  rhapsody  of  nonsehse,  O'Ddn- 
nelf — which  geived  Miss  Plumptre,  kindred  soul !  in  lier  faikious 
tour  thr6ugh  Ireland,*  as  an  introduction  to  society,  a  history  of 
the  Country,  and  u  book  of  the  post-roads. 

Lady  Morgan  remembers — with  more  anger  than  profit— the  ad- 
vice which  we  gave  her  in  our  first  Number  on  the  occasion  of  Ida 
of  Athens;  and,  in  the  Preface  to  her  present  publication,  ireali 
US  with  tlie  uiost  lofty  indignation — she  informs  us,  that  we  mad* 
*  one  of  the  most  hastily  composed  and  insignificant  of  her  early 
works,  a  vehicle  for  accusing  ber  of  licentiousness,  profligacy,  irre- 
verence, blasphemy,  Hbeninism,  disloyalty,  and  atheism.  To  cure 
her  (she  adds)  of  these  vices,  we  presetited  a  nostrnni  of  nniveraal 
cflScacy;  and  prescribed  (by  the  way  Lady  Morgan's  language 
smells  vilely  of  the  shop  since  her  marriage)  a  simple  remedy,  a 
apelling-book  and  a  pocket-dictionurv,  which,  superailded  to  a  little 
common  sense,  was  to  render  her  that  epitome  of  female  excel- 
lence, whose  price  Solomon  has  declared  above  riches.* — p.  viii. 

There  is  an  inveterate  obliquity  in  Lady  Morgan's  mind,  which 
prevents  her  from  perceiving,  or  staling  a  fact  as  it  really  exists. 
Jo  copying  our  recipe  (to  accommodate  our  language  to  her  ear) 
she  has  omitted  the  principal  ingredient.  We  were  not  so  lightly 
impressed  with  the  danger  of  her  case,  as  to  suppose  that  it  might 
be  alleviated  by  a  spelling-book  and  a  vocabulary  only:  there 
was,  as  she  rcell  kmm's,  another  book,  which  we  recommended  her 
to  add  to  the  list ;  and  it  was  on  the  humble  and  serious  study  of 
ihit,  (need  we  add  that  we  spoke  of  the  Bible  .')  that  we  mainly 
nlied  for  that  amendment  in  her  head  and  heart,  which  her  de- 
plorable stale  secmcil  to  render  to  desirable. 

In  the  wantonness  of  folly  she  tells  us,  that,  in  '  pursuance  of 
our  advice,  she  set  forth  "  like  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,"' — not 
<]uite,  as  ve  shall  prove  to  Lady  Morgan  before  we  have  done  with- 
her — 'and,  with  her  Entick  in  one  band,  and  her  Mavoii  in  the 
oilier,  obtained  the  reward  of  her  improvements,  in  the  person  of 
a  Doctor  Morgan ;  and,  in  spite  of  "  the  seven  deadly  sins,"  which 
the  Quarterly  Review  laid  to  her  charge,  is  become,  she  truflt,  » 
respectable,  and,  she  is  srire,  a  happy  mistress  of  a  family.'  Lady 
Morgan  dues  nell  to  speak  thus  modestly  of  the  former  part  of  her 
position: — of  Ae  latter,  she  may  be  as  positive  as  she  pleases. 
Happiness  is  a  relative  term,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  explained 
by  Slender  to  his  cousin  Shallow,  Ihereafter  a$  it  may  be.     We 
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bave  no  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  captives  of  Circe  were  mw 
bappy.     But  to  proceed — 

'  The  slander  thus  hurled  at  her  happily  fell  hurtless ;  the  en- 
lightened public/  as  she  informs  us, '  by  its  countenance  and  favoiiry 
acquitted  her  of  all  the  charges;  placed  her  in  a  definite  rank 
among  authors,  and  in  no  undistinguished  circle  of  society/  As  the 
climax  of  her  triumph  over  us,  she  boasts  that  O'Donneli  has  beeitf 
translated  into  three  languages.  tVhat  three  languages  she  does 
not  state ;  but  if  the  Jinglisk  be  one  of  them,  we  humbly  beg  to  bcf 
inforihed  where  the  worl  is  to  be  had,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  sai4 
translation,  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  its  treasu^s  to 
our  readers. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  the  passages  just  quoted,  seems  strangely  anxiouff 
to  persuade  the  world  that  we  accused  her  of  personal  licentious^ 
nets,  proiligacy,  8lc.  but  she  does  both  us  and  herself  injustice.  We 
spoke  then,  as  we  shall  do  now,  only  of  her  works.  We  disclaim' 
all  personal  acquaintance  with  Lady  Morgan — we  never  saw  her;: 
and,  except  as  a  book  manufacturer,  know  absolutely  nothings 
about  her — and  it  is  not  without  sincere  pain  that  we  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  repeat,  on  the  occasion  of  her  latest  aftd  most  im^ 
porta nt  work,  the  same  charges,  (but  with  increased  severity  and 
earnestness,)  which  were  forced  from  us  bylier  eariieU  and  nuOC 
insignificant. 

Before  we  proceed  to  show  how  little  Lady  Morgan  is  mended 
of  Miss  Owenson's  graver  faults,  and  how  very  like  France  vi 
to  Ida  of  AthenSy  we  must  notice  a  more  venial  error  which  we 
formerly  recommended  for  correction,  and  which  we  lament  to 
£nd  as  bad  as  ever.  Lady  Morgan's  readers  will  recollect  that 
almost  the  only  intelligible  passages  in  her  former  works  were 
those  in  which,  confessing  that  her  manuscript  was  '  illegible,'  shtf 
assured  us,  that  many  of  the  errors  were  merely  errors  of  the  press  i 
and  wc  therefore  thought  it  not  inexpedient  to  suggest  to  this  young 
lady,  (such,  ten  years  ago,  we  supposed  her  to  be,)  the  advantage 
of  taking  a  few  lessons  in  'Joined-ha.td'  in  order  to  '  become  le^ 
gible.'  On  the  subject  of  this  friendly  hint  we  are  sorry  to  find  her 
still  very  wrathful,  though  she  affects  to  receive  such  criticism  with 
all  the  dispassionate  coolness  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary :  but  her  bitter 
gratitude  carries  her  too  far,  when  she  says  that  she  has  profited  by 
our  lesson  so  much,  as  to  have  ieanied  to  write  legibly ;  or,  as  she 
expresses  it, '  to  have  received  a  reward'  (viz.  Dr.  Morgan)  *  for  her 
caHgraphic  acquirements.'  Unfortunately  for  her  veracity,  we  find, 
in  the  very  next  page,  the  following  flat  contradiction  of  this  as* 
aertion,  and  downright  denial  of  her  caiigraphy, 

*  The  publisher  feels  himself  called  upon  to  state  that  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  arisen,  in  the 
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6nt  place,  from  ihc  Toy  il/egible  slale  in  whicb  l!ie  mnnuacripl  vvas 
trHnsniiUeJ  lo  him,  Mnd  which  iliereforc  ri-quireil  Inicc  ihe  lisual  litnc' 
to  prim,' — JdvertisriiKnl. 

This,  we  miiBt  obseive,  is  ilie  publisher's  reply  to  an  accu^tion 
IITmIc  Hgnimt  liim  by  the  writer,  of  hnviiig  '  iututlii  caused  a  delay 
KutoWj  injiinou.s  to  the  interests  of  the  work,  and  to  the  repulaiion 
of  the  authur:'  but  tKis  attack  on  her  publisher  is,  in  truth,  rather 
intended  to  utforil  an  excuse  for  Lady  Morgan '<>  uwii  errurs,  uliiI  to 
give  B  colotir  to  the  stale  apologies  by  which  she  has  ahemly  mnit 
Umn  finte  endeavoured  to  lay  her  own  blunders  lo  the  charge  of  hur 
printer.     She  tells  ns,  thai— 

'The  following  pages  have  been  com  pnsed  between  the  monlhs  of 
Movbisber  and  March,  from  the  heads  of  a  Juiimiil  kept  with  j-enuUrity 
riunnfi  my  refiilence  in  Trancr,  in  the  year  ISlI),  mid  havinj:  bound  my- 
^t/f  to  my  publisher  to  be  rrudy  for  .the  pre**  before  April.  I  wai 
obli«eil  10  compose  k  Irait  de  plume,  to  send  off  the  sheets  ciiapler  by 
chapter,  without  the  power  of  delecting  repefiii')ns  by  cumpMrisofi.  and 
wiiboui  the  hope  of  correction  from  the  perusal  of  proof  sheets.' — p.  vi. 

This  indiscreet  squabble  thelluni  plusauam  civile)  between  the 
author  atid  the  publisher,  lets  the  world  u  little  too  much  behind  (as 
■hevtould  call  it)  the  tvpograpbical  scene:  the  uninitiated  will  be 
•hocked  lo  lind  that  the  sylphid  Miss  Owenson,  the  elegant  Lady 
Morgan,  is  in  fact  a  mere  bookseller's  driidge.Cwe  tremble  as  we  write 
k!)  and  that  this  large  and  valuable  quarto  volume,  so  pleasantly  de- 
Wtininated  France,  was  written  under  coniraci,  to  be  delivered,  like 
ether  Irish  provisions,  between  the  months  of  November  and 
March. 

L<idy  Morgan  treats  our  former  strictures  as  '  unfbiuided  calum- 
flt'n.'  and  with  great  acrimony  appeals  from  our  judgment  lo  that 
of  (what  she  calls)  the  public;  namely,  the  'no  undistinguished 
Circle'  in  which  she  lives,  and  the  buz  of  which  she  fancies  to  be 
the  voice  of  renown.  As  on  the  present  occasion  we  ure  obliged 
to  renew,  with  increased  force,  all  our  charges  against  the  fornier 
nerks  of  this  lady,  we  may  be  sure  ihat  she  will  be  still  more  indig- 
pani ;  and  it  therefore  behoves  ns  to  proceed  methodically,  and  lay 
the  case  more  fully  before  the  public  than  we  formerly  ihonght  il 
worth  while  to  do ;  but  to  anticipaie  Lady  Mor^iaii's  future  com- 
phmUoffulseliood,  acurrilily,  and  calumny,  we  shall  take  the  precau- 
tion of  judging  her,  absolutely  and  literally,  out  of  her  own  moulh  i 
the  ihatl  i/e  her  own  crittr ;  all  the  severity  which  we  shall  use 
'wiU  be  to  quote  her  own  words,  and  all  that  ue  ^hall  lliink  it  ne- 
cessary to  do  will  he  to  arrange  our  eMiacis  under  the  particular 
hvidi  to  which  they  seem  to  belong.  We  Irtist  our  tenders  ivill 
excuse  us  for  paying  »>  much  aileiilion  to  what  they  will  hnd  to 
be  so  worthless  a  publication;  but  tlie  subject  of  that  jmblicaiion 
R  4  w 
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u  important^  and  the  manner  in  which  Lady  Morgan  treats  h  de- 
sertes  the  severest  reprehension. 

Our  charges  (to  omit  minor  faults)  fall  reaifilj  under  the  heada 
of«-«-Bad  taste — Bombast  and  Nonsense — Blunders — Ignorance  of 
the  French  Language  and  Manners — General  Ignorance — Jacobin* 
ism — Falsehood- — Licentiousness,  and  Impiety. — ^Thes^  we  admits 
me  no  light  accusations  of  the  work ;  but  we  undertake, as  we  have 
laid,  to  prove  them  from  Lady  Morgan's  own  mouth. 

Bad  Taste. — ^The  work  is  composed  in  the  most  confused 
mannery  and  written  in  the  worst  style — ^if  it  be  not  an  abuse  of 
language,  to  call  that  a  style,  which  is  merely  a  jargon.  There  is 
neither  order  in  the  subjects  nor  connection  between  the  parts.  It 
IS  a  huge  aggregation  of  disjointed  sentences  so  jumbled  together, 
that  we  seriously  assert  that  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  volume  by 
beginning  with  the  last  chapter  and  reading  backwards  to  the  first; 
aad  yet  it  has  all  the  affectation  of  order:  it  is  divided  into  parts, 
and  the  parts  into  books;  and  each  book  has  a  running  tiiie,  as 
'  Society/  *  Peasantry/  &c.  But  Lady  Moi^n  has  a  very  conve- 
nient way  of  getting  rid  of  the  trammels  of  order  to  which  a  division 
hato  parts  and  books  might  have  subjected  her  excursive  genius — 
ahe  every  here  and  tliere  breaks  off  her  subject  and,  iuterposing  a 
long  line  of  asterisks,  thus — 

proceeds  to  any  other  topic  which  occurs  to  her.  In  her  first  book 
there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  of  these  gaps,  and  if  there  had  been 
a  gap  wherever  there  was  a  breach  in  the  order  of  narration, 
or  a  change  of  subject,  there  would  have  been  several  hun- 
dreds. As  to  the  running  titles  of  her  book,  these  are  convertible 
amongst  themselves,  and  die  chapters  which  are  called  ^  Peasantry' 
might  be  quite  as  truly  denominated  '  Paris/  and  vice  versa. 

Of  these  statements,  we  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  lay 
before  our  readers  such  distinct  proofs  as  we  shall  upon  other 

Sints.  To  give  them  a  full  idea  of  the  disorder  in  which  Lady 
oi^n  has  Hung  out  her  observations,  our  Article  must  have  been 
as  Jong  as  her  volume.  Of  her  bad  taste  in  other  respects  instances 
will  be  found  hereafter,  but  one  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  here 
especially  quoted.  Lady  Morgan  despises  Racine:  to  be  sure,  he 
was  guilty,  in  her  eyes,  of  the  atrocious  offence  of  piety ;  and  for 
this  she  rather  more  than  sufficiently  sneers  at  his  imbecilUty. 

*  Dieu  m'a  fait  la  grdce,  (says  the  feeble  Racine  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,)  en  quelque  compagnie  que  je  mc  suis  trouv^,  de  ne  jamais  rou- 
gir  de  lev-angile  ni  du  roi.'  '  Racine,  who  associates  the  king  and  the 
Gospel  so  intimately  in  his  familiar  letters,  talks  in  his  work  on  the 
Port-Royal  of  the  great  designs  of  God  on  the  m^re  Agn^s,  (one  of  the 
founders  of  that  religious  community,)  such  was  (he  intellectual  calibre 
of  the  author  of  Phidra.'  (PhMre).— Part  i.  48. 

But 
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But  her  rage  against  hU  memory  is  carried  ko  far  ihat,  in  defiance 
of  tlie  unRnimoiiit  voice  of  France,  and  the  a>aei]t  of  iill  Europe, 
and  in  contempt  of  a  century  of  fame,  ghe  (Ladjr  Morgan,  who 
does  not  understand  Win  language,  and  cannot  write  correctly  the 
name  of  his  best  known  tragedy)  has  the  wonderful  audaciiy  to 
pronounce  him  no  poet ! — ii.  95,  OS. 

Bombast  and    Nonsense. — Tliis  also  would  be  a  very  long 
chapter  if  we  were  to  do  full  justice  to  our  subject,  but  we  sbali 
only  Select  a  specimen  or  two. 
~— A  clock  gives  ri^e  to  the  following  observations. 

"  To  couiii  lime  by  its  artifietat  divisions,  is  ihe  resource  of  inanity. 
The  unoccupied  ignorance  of  the  very  lowly,  and  ibe  ineviisbic  eintui 
of  ibe  very  cicvutcd,  alike  find  Iheir  account  in  coniultations  with  a 
time-pi«ce.  It  is  in  the  hour-glnsi  uf  enaigy  and  of  occupation,  that 
the  sand  is  always  found  lying  neglected  at  tbe  botluin.' — i.  p.  37. 
— Some  profound  remarks  on  national  character  are  introduced  in 
Uiis  sunple,  elegant,  and  intelligible  niminer. 

'  National  idimyneraxi/  must  always  receive  its  first  colouring  from 
the  influence  of  soil  ami  of  climate;  and  tlie  moral  churdcievisiici  of 
every  people  be  resolvable  into  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their  pAyri- 
cal  slructum.  Religion  and  government,  indeed,  give  a  powerful  direc- 
tion to  the  principles  and  modes  of  civilized  society,  anil  debuse  or  ele- 
vate its  inherent  qualities,  by  the  excellence  or  delect  of  their  own 
institutes.  But  the  comple.xional  features  of  the  race  remain  fixed 
uid  unchanged,  the  original  impression  of  nature  is  never  e&ced.* — 
i.  p.  85. 

— Tile  following  pathetic  exclamation  breaks  forth  at  tbe  sight  of 
some  tulips  growing  at  a  cottage  door  in  France. 

'  Oi  !  (these  groans  are  very  frequent  with  Lady  Morgan.)  '  Oi .' 
when  shall  I  behold  near  the  peasant's  hovel  in  my  own  country, 
(Ireland,)  trfitY\^i«eer*  than  the  bearded /Aui/e,  which  there  waves  its 
lonely  head  and  scatters  its  down  upon  every  passing  blast,  or  the  scent- 
less iiamrack,  the  unprofitable  blossom  of  the  soil  which  creeps  lo  be 
Irodden  upon,  and  is  gathered  only  to  be  plunged  in  the  inebriating 
draught,  commemorating  annually  the  fatal  illusions  of  the  people,  and 
drowning  in  the  same  tide  of  madness  their  emblems  and  their  wron^.' 
— i.29. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  guess  nliat  this  passage  can  niean^  but  we 
will  readily  pay  Lady  Morgan  the  compliment  of  saying  that  tbe 
flowers  of  her  eloquence  are  just  such  Jiojctrs  as  the  thUUe  and 
thamrock. 

—Having  a  note  to  write  in  French  she  consults  her  footman,  and, 
in  rctuni  for  his  assistance,  she  compliments  him  with  the  title' of 
an  illiteriilK  iiteralus,  (p  207.)  an  expresaion  which  we  the  more 
readily  adopt  into  oar  language,  as  it  seems  to  afford  a  generic 
name  for  the  very  cla»  of  writers  to  which  Lady  Morgan  belongs ; 


^68  Fmnce,  by  Lady  Morgan.  Apr. 

^Nt  reftlly  know  not  how  we  could  better  exjMress  her  merits  than 
hj  ealiing  her  an  iUiterate  lite  rata. 

— Lrfuly  Morgan  thinks  the  period  at  which  she  visited  Paris  was 
rwf  fisivourable  for  observation — 

•  *  The  agitated  surface,  still  heaving  with  recent  com  motion,  was  strewn 
with  the  relics  of  remote  time  thrown  up  from  the  ix>som  of  oblivion.' 

•-rp.  109* 

•-"Diderot  had  said,  foolishly  enough,  that  to  paint  a  woman,  you 
should  dip  your  pen  in  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  dry  the  writing 
with  the  dust  of  butterflies'  wings — Lady  Morgan  contrives  to  tura 
this  silly  hyperbole  into  still  ranker  nonsense. 

^To  paint  the  character  of  a  woman/  says  Diderot,  'you  must  use 
theyea^^rr.  of  a  butterfly's  wing.' — i.  l63. 

Blunders. — I1iis  also  is  a  pletitiful  crop— we  shall  only 
amuse  our  readers  with  some  samples  of  the  article,  which  savour 
very  strongly,  not  of  French  but  Hibernian  origin. 
—  During  a  royal  visit  to  the  theatre,  at  which  Lady  Morgan  was 
present,  she  was  afflicted  with  such  a  squint  in  her  mind^s  eye  as 
to  see 

'  That  the  King  and  Royal  Family  occupied  a  centre  box  on  one  tide! 
ii.  p.  134. 

— In  her  admiration  of  General  La  Fayette,  she  intends  to  dignify 
him  with  the  title  of  patriarchy  but  by  an  unhappy  ignorance  of 
her  own  language  contrives  to  make  the  generars  children  and 
grand -children  the  patriarchs. 

*  We  found  General  La  Fayette  surrounded  by  his  patri/irchalfamifyy 
his  son  and  daughter-in-luw,  his  two  daughters  and  their  husbands, 
and  eleven  grand-children.* — ii.  p.  183. 

— But  this  is  not  quite  so  extraordinary  as  the  fact  which  she 
has  discovered,  that,  in  the  families  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  the 
children  are  all  the  same  age  or  nearly  so  with  their  own  parents; 
'  the  old  emigrant  nobility,  and  their  scarcely  younger  offspring.' 
(i.  113.)  After  this  sensible  exordium,  she  goes  on  to  pour  out  a 
torrent  of  falsehood  and  jacobinism  upon  that'  prejudiced/  '  igno- 
rant/ '  selfish/  *  bloody'  and  '  revengeful  faction/  the  royalists  of 
France. — Although  it  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  Lady  Morgan  to  instance  one  drop 
of  blood  shed  by  the  emigrants  since  the  restoration. 
—The  rights  attached  in  most  other  countries  to  primogeniture, 
have  been  abolished  in  France.  Hiis  fact  I^ady  Morgan  pleasantly 
blunders  into  the  abolition  of  a  practice  which,  except  in  the  case 
of  twins,  has  obtained  in  all  countries  since  the  world  began. 

*  There  is  no  primogeniture  in  France  !' — i.  22. 

— In  the  same  blundering  way  she  transforms  the  *  Palais  dn  scnat 

conservateur/ 


IfTTTt  Prtf nce,  Zy  Lady  MoTpiD.  ^itHp 

cons^rvatewf ,'  into  the  *  Palais  conseroateur^,  (ii.  S4.)  a  title  which 
aH  the  directories,  councils  and  senates  which  have  in  turn  inhabitedi 
it,  regret  that  it  so  little  deserves. 

— The  king's  surgeon ,  because  he  was  one  of  the  fliJres  de  la  Cha^ 
rit^y  she  tnistake}*  for  the  king's  confessor,  and  on  this  low  and  stupid 
blunder  of  her  own,  insults  Louis  XV ill.  and  builds  a  comparisofi 
between  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  P^rtf 
de  la  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV. — ^ii,  131.  ' 

—Milton  sings  of  towers  and  battlements^  • 

*  Where  perhapn  some  beauty  lies 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes/ 

Our  learned  Lady  believes  that  the  place  and  not  the  beauty  is  the 
cynosure y  and  informs  us  that  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarch 

*  *  Was  the  fatal  cynosure  of  the  women  of  France/ — i.  l60. 

— In  the  dispute  between  the  real  and  pseudo  Amphitryons  rk 
Moli^re's  play,  one  of  them,  to  establish  his  identity,  appeals  to  th<!l 
company  whether  he  had  not  invited  them  to  dinner,  upon  whithf 
Sosia,  in  pleasant  ridicule  of  the  way  in  which  parasites  decide  ill 
doubtful  cases,  says  -^ 

*  Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
Est  celui  chez  qui  1  on  dine/  * 

This,  Lady  Morgan  had  heard,  we  presume,  applied  with  pleasantry 
and  success  ;  and  resolved  to  make  the  moat  of  so  good  a  joW. 
aldiough  she  does  not  see  where  it  lies,  she  quotes  the  words  id 
a  dozen  different  places,  and  in  every  one  of  them  with  about  ni 
much  success  as  he  of  whom  Joe  Miller  relates  that  he  let  fall  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  and  then  begged  pardon  for  a  lapsus  lingua. 

'  Cider  is  not  held  in  any  estimation  by  the  TiritabUs  amphitryoni  of 
rural  savoir  vivre/ — i.  71. 

*  The  Countess  De  Hossonville  (who  had  invited  Lady  Morgan  ii 
breakfast)  was  the  veritable  amphitryon  of  this  delightful  day/— ^ 
i.  229. 

The  other  instances  are  equally  pointless  and  absurd. 

Ignorance  of  French  Language  and  Manners, 
— llie  allegation  that  the  manuscript  was  illegible  and  the  loiig 
list  of  Errata  prefixed  to  the  work,  induced  us  to  impute  to  mistake 
a  thousand  instances  ^%hich  we  might  otherwise  have  introduces 
under  this  head ;  but  enough  remains  to  show,  that  of  the  manners 
of  France  ancient  or  modem,  and  of  the  language,  with  which  sb^ 
so  affectedly, — et  usque  ad  nauseam, — interlards  her  pages,  she  ia 
more  ignorant  than  a  boarding-school  girl. 
— She  describes  the  cottages  in  Normandy  as 

*  Deeply  buried  in  their  bouquets  (Tarhrcs,  or  knots  of  fruit  andl 
forest  trees/ — i.  p.  3^. 


268  France,  Ay'Lady  Morgan.  Apk. 

If  it  were  not  for  Lady  Morgan's  own  officious  translation  we 
should  have  thought  bouquet,  nos^ay,  a  mere  error  of  the  press 
for  bosquet,  a  grove  or  tuft  of  trees ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
trandatioiiy  it  becoihes  evident  that  Lady  Morgan  found  the  word 
hotquet  in  her  notes,  and  not  remembering  what  it  meant  she 
turned  it  into  bouquets :  but  on  consideration,  not  very  well  under- 
standing \i'hat  a  bouquet  dCarhres  could  mean,  she  recollects  that 
bouquet  is  a  knot  of  flowers  and 'that  it  may  therefore  abo  be  a  knot 
of  oaks. 

*— The  word  '  Menin,*  the  name  of  some  youu^  officers  who  attend 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  Lady  Morgan  translates  the  minions  of 
the  Dauphin,  (i.  p.  99).  We  could  not  guess  where  she  found  this 
strange  mistranslation,  but  happening  to  look  into  Boyer's  School 
Dictionary,  we  there  found  *  menin,  minion:*  how  it  got  there  we 
cannot  tell,  but  if  Lady  Morgan  knew  any  thing  of  the  French 
language  or  French  history  she  would  have  known  that  the  English 
sninion  comes  from  the  French  mignon,  and  that  this  name,  in  its 
peculiar,  offensive  meaning,  was  applied  to  Joyeuse,  d'Espemon, 
&c.  well  known  as  *  the  minions  of  Henry  the  Third.* 

In  speaking  of  Buonaparte,  Lady  Morgan  says — *  He  was  quite 
a  different  personi^e  to  the  few  who  had  tes  petites  entries, 
and  the  many  who  had  only  les  srandes* — i.  p.  213. — 
The  fact  is  itself  false — and  a  story  which  Lady  Morgan  builds 
on  it,  is  miserably  silly ;  but  we  only  quote  the  passage  as  a  proof 
of  her  ignorance  of  the  French  language  and  manners.  Deceived 
by  the  term  petites,  which  seems  to  apply  itself  to  the  few,  as 
grandes  to  the  many,  she  reverses  the  true  meaning  of  the  words. 
The  ordinary  reception  at  court  which  is  given  to  every  body  is 
called  les  petites  entries — the  more  intimate  admission  into  the 
royal  society  is  called  les  grandes  entries.  This  blunder  is  not  a 
meire  slip  of  the  pen,  for  Lady  Morgan  repeats  it  in  more  than  one 
place;  and  we  notice  it  the  rather,  because,  ignorant  as  it  proves 
her  to  be  of  the  very  terms  which  were  used  in  the  old  court  of 
France,  she  on  all  occasions  affects  to  be  a  nice  critic  in  its 
eUquettes,  and  a  severe  censurer  of  its  manners. 
— We  shall  presently  see  haw  she  can  bungle  a  Greek  name 
^nto  something  which  is  both  Latin  and  French,  and  yet  nei- 
ther.— ^The  whole  £gean  family  is  fatal  to  poor  Lady  Morgan. — She 
assures  us  that  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes  Gerin's  (she  means 
Guerin's)  picture  of  Phsdra  and  Hyppolita.  She  may  have  seen 
a  picture;  but  she  certainly  could  not  nave  understood  it,  nor  even 
have  read  Racine's  play,  from  which  it  is  taken. — The  fact,  we  take 
to  be,  that  this  learned  Lad/s  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Theseus 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  In  which 
there  happens  to  be  no  Hypolitus,  and  to  be  an  Uypotita. 

—Of 


— Of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  she  says, 

'  In  163-2  Louis  XIV.  gave  here  bis  fumous  fiVe  to  MaJ.  La  Val- 
liirc,  and  strove  to  win  her  heart  by  flying  Turks,  whose  sorii«  from 
the  angles  of  the  court,  are  said  to  have  given  it  its  present  name,  by  a 
furced  eljinology  of  Quarre-aux-aiies,  originating  the  modern  ap- 
[wUalion  of  Carrousel.'^ii.  24. 

Here  is  u  dc-ligblful  bunch  of  blunders.  The  Carrousel  is  not  a 
mudein  appellation — it  was  not  lirst  called  by  that  name  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  derived  not  from  Quarre-aux-ailes,  but 
from  Cartiuse,  Carousel,  meaning  in  old  French,  as  in  old  English, 
feast,  festivity ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  not  bom  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  Lady  Morgan  describes  him  as  a  flying  Turk. — Some  French 
wag,  seeing  lier  taking  notes,  must  have  imposed  this  storj  on  her 
simplicity. 

— Lady  Morgan  is  mightily  familiar  with  the  princesses,  duchesses, 
countesses,  Stc.  fcc.  of  France,  and  inliniates  pretty  roundly  that 
ber  own  '  personal  talents  aud  celebrity'  obtained  her  admission 
into  French  society  to  which  few  if  any  other  foreigners  were  re- 
ceived, i.  '14 1 ,  '^42.  Yet  there  is  hardly  one  of  those '  dear,' '  beau- 
tiful,' '  gracious,'  and  '  wiity'  friends,  (for  this  is  the  coin  in  which 
■he  repays  her  entertainers,)  whose  name  she  can  spell  -,  and  though 
she  talks  as  familiarly  of  these  Parisian  '  lions 

As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  ]>uppy  dijigs,' 
■he  is  so  portentously  ignorant  as  to  confound  the  husband  of  her 
'  dear'  friend  Madame  Lefebre  Desnotiettes,  with  Lefevre  Duke  of 
Danzick.  ii.  25tt.  Another '  dear'  friend  she  calls  the  Duchess  of 
Biron-Gonteau.  She  confounds  Madame  de  Staal  and  Madame  de 
Slael;  calls  the  unfortunate  Princesse  de  Lamballe  the  daughter  of 
tlie  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and  thro\f  s  away  a  wonderful  deal  of  ap- 
plause, meant  for  the  painters  Girodet,  Gerard,  and  Guerin,  upon 
three  phantoms  called  Gerodel,  Gir'ard,  and  Gerin.  She  places 
la  bamie  et  bourgeohe  Mad.  Geojfrin,  as  tlie  French  call  her,  in 
'  the  first  class  of  nobility,'  to  evince  her  acquaintance  with  the 
great;  and  in  her  rage  for  fine  writing,  talks  of '  llit  glance  of  an 
tntiuyce  Du  Deffiuui.'  ii.  1^4.  Madame  Du  Deffand  was  as  well 
known  for  Iter  blindness,  as  celebrated  for  her  conversational  and 
epistolary  wit.  These  would  be  trivial  mistakes,  if  they  were  not 
so  numerous  as  to  be  the  proofs  of  ignorance  and  not  of  hiadver- 
lency ;  and  if  they  were  not  delivered  in  a  tone  of  the  most  imper- 
ii nent  self-sufficiency. 

— But  amidst  all  her  pyebald  quotations  and  her  arrogant  criticism 
ffom  French  authors  and  on  French  language  and  society,  a  con- 
fessicm  slips  out  which  shows  how  well  fitted  she  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  such  subjects  :  when  she  visited  the  Institute 

.tliounhacquiiinifd 


h  subjec 
'  She  held  in  bar  hand  tb&"(n'(fre</ei  Jrcfurct;" 


so  ^noBce,  ajr  Lacj  MmpBi. 


jtik  lilt  Bcb»ocii  muicc  vcte:  lo  xk*  wstcw^r^  AT  inOK  i;i 
'Sot^TOkimMmaaBE  tkK  wcwuL  that  fikf  rttuki  -ficr  tci/#«r. 


•  SoiBMbins  iPBKTtt:  hy  liit  ciscrr-amn:  Knf  at^iKiinn»i^  t *•  \  fci 

fl^lnBC  imiiKwi  to.  and  ma  iMHiirctArH  rc.i^c  «•*'  t.*in''T'Mni-'.  r*^  ttK 
':^  or  cMDfKvasiim  of  xne:  ^-urMOft  fUKfuif^ir-s.  I  k-i:  vvru  oh  «■- 
sf  unifr  i>cdiri«s  in  ttir  tiRai4.]uc  l'V  m  xbr  liisiruife.  «t«irt'  j.i»irxMr 
vdiuit  piwfr  mr  mi*  iiupRsmuii  iniir  2*4«iixiiiMr  \v  luciCpnaLiec  ■■nim^ 
kaunuTis.  nr  c  jiiJmienuuo  en  awK:.  —  i^  ji.  SUju 

Aad  tkmVrcmck'uuiiinfiu  «if  jKiBoenim  hi  ceoera^  fte  jUUHHiiii'  •!« 
Ac  dinevd  4*birT«atKiii.  liial '  Maxiwr  Uuma  urn  i.HaaKk  iteume^x^ 
•»  ■■  KabcBv.' — aL  1€^. 

We  lAaU*  r9m:iiidc;  lfa»  Wpiu  Miak  fwoamcntz  a 
jaibann  Lad%  Mur^raa  vili  sac  ^en^^  sameh.  Uk- 
Apr  jbervB/r,  OF.  <1i»  Wrt;  tilt  ffoUi^ia  »  Mdn-  s^siic- 
fa  hrmm  out  a  Pan^  «dk&juu  of  iicr  w  iitil. — < ja  itK  uccaaom  cr 
frf*  ker  Fnaisk  acnipiu  ttir  pMjff  fKapleauc  tramlaiiw  iMfOB*  j 
ta  ffat ''  fliat,  tbuusi  li*  «  wm  are  |H««kad  ju  ibe  onsiuai  zr  hhw 
Fjoicii.  W  buntdia  coHkAHe^  be  d£ie»  ncn  maastanii  ttea 
¥«1.  i.  ^  ^4. — /rcarir  MOji^a.     Aac  tc:  liKhr  ada&. "  Arm 
jirkri  Ui  af  fmmvmf  /f9  Ta^ai  2££  c  aai  irccops.'     iii&. 
iirw:,  f iw:u:ihi  !!•  Laoi  Viorpm*  « cinktu  ibat  her  Enerii^ 
1B^IU!«  an  EjdlL^:  traihiizitkiii  'ji  Ltr  £BsiiBk.aiidiier  FjigMJi 
a  FrflMok  u  Mi'ia: Krti  ui  uer  Pveach. 
.   Gi.i^i.i.&L  l6»oKA.KCE^ — TliB  cteatcT  vciulii 

laiiiHttflM  ttf  tte  ztrmns  pan  cd  nic  <«  jIobkl     A»  xii 
at  UK-m  Wk  ^laoiuif  *  cabarraft  «*  iadifne&.'  ca-. 


«v«,  atpaupf-eUx:  vt  BMiL  ibeosare.  take  « 
kand. — Sbf:  it  loU 


aoi/;.':i.7rtf  niLi  at  iiruBi:  thi:  j^-e-  t:iuzLi:^^  cr  mrrt..  'Sian  iteaa- 
ti.     Nc*:  jTioet»  art  int  TtMMKni.  iUK  SaxnouEaiK  en  inr  Tacsmv  an 

We  bes  <aiT  reaaen  ii«  puuda  ii  iiztte  oa  lint  |iinnain>  aad  la  irr 
la dvovcr  iiar  at-  csbdot  <  'win  tbt  Frencii  amrie  atmuU  iic 

wtfyacvxt  tiajis  sboujd  be  il  tt>t  feanmot  j^iaucr  uia  singaiar  miB- 
ke^,  1.  ssprt  nils  l  pixinL  npiutr  ur  mar uiiia  .  iit  ku^w  ncc  mbirb* 
^i^T  ixiif  cuict:  V.  r^ie  fiiuuia  taic  »'»  careaDj  cc  Tttpacrmti  aad 
Sbii:u.i.t  r.^  Sine  r:\«  li^  Greftk  niiiDt  a  K*iman.  anc  tbr  Tfumw 
aa  Bnclisti  dc^icasjas:  wix}^  aauc!  s<.  jztiicti  p:«i£9tfx»  t^ 


^hcJareliip,  sheoftenHsnitrearHuitli  tnodeni  idvlliuffls?  anrffinalW, 

why  sbe  s«ppo3es  (hut  Tbeociiuis  and  S>iiiM;cari  vijotv  f»Tie»,  and 

L  ^hereabuuta  in  Pai  it,  she  tuund  tlie  Tli^ftttti  lie  la  yuniti  'i 

E|tT-But  fl\*:re  is  another  nriter  for  llie  »tuge,  with  wlime  plnys  Latty 

MoriJian  at;eiii«  uot  much  better  acqiiaiiited  ihun  M'hh  the  farces  of 

.fheoMitus,  we  mean  SliaLspeare,     '  The  belles  t«tires  of  nulioiial 

jlilerature  soeni  to  come  to  ihc  French  joulh  as  rc-iidiiig  and  uritiiig 

■^d  to  Tauclntloiie,  by  nalure,'— p.  140.     We  do  uot  recollect  any 

I  jibing  in  Aa  Vou  Like  It  \f'hich  resembles  this,  and  we  vehemently 

I  ^uapect  that  Lady  Morgan  alludes  lo  the  observation  of  uur  old 

1  Jriend  Dogberry;  which  she  may  have  Arart/ quoted  in  company:  if 

I  she  had  read  the  admirable  scene  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  she 

Vconid  not  have  forgulteii  it. 

Ki^Lady  Morgan  is  desperately  enamoured  of  Biionapurtf  and  all 
|8h«  generals,  for  which,  indeed,  the  best  excuse  seciiis  tu  be  tlmt 
■lie  knows  little  ornothing  ahout  them.  In  page  314  she  tells  a 
I  tfanting  story  of  the  devoted  attachment  irf  General  Rapp  to  N'sgio- 
l9eon,  which  story  is  probably  a  fabrication;  but  in  ihe  course  of 
WA  ^  excite  a  greater  Intereiit  in  favour  of  her  hero,  she  culls  him 
i  rxleyan.     Unbappily  for  Lady  Morgan's  iiccurui;),  Rapp  ua» 

■  4lttrtlly  diirty  when  he  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Buonaparte;  even 
'^oovi'  he  cannot  be  more  than  forly-five  years  of  age,  and  the  cir- 

cuniiitance,  if  any  thing  like  it  ever  occurred,  must  have  taken  place 
ten  years  ago;  and  if  Lady  Murguii  had  looked  with  attention  at 
aome  of  the  pii^turvs  which  nlie  so  flippanily  :ittempts  lo  describe, 
'<ii.81.)sliecauldnot  have  forgolleii  the  ligure  of  Rapp,  which  is  any 
f  lilting  but  that  of  a  veteran. 

1  — But  her  ignorance  upon  all  other  subjects  is  a  hinze  nf  light 
t-fv— her  arrangement  is  the  perfection  of  lucid  order,  compared  will) 
1 4fae  confusion  which  she  makes  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
l-tnign  of  Louis  XIV.  (a  portion  of  history  the  best  known  even  to 

■  Mrtbnary  readers)  mid  her  floundering  efforts  to  persuade  the  world 
1  «f  the  meanriebs  and  pride,  prodigality  and  penury,  refniemeni  uiid 
[  t»d  taste  of  that  too-loiig-mistaken  monarch,  and  of  his  so  much 
I  4ouied  age. 

'  She  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  by  exhibiting  him  at  a  masquerade 
1  twenty  years  before  he  came  into  the  world ; — she  would  have  bud 
y  i|iim  a  patron  of  learning  at  the  same  early  period,  and  she  is  mightily 
\  -intUgnam  that  he  waited  to  be  born  before  he  began  to  patrotiizu 
'  Moliire. 
"_  '  Amid  ihc  false  glare  which  has  been  fiung  over  the  reign  ofLoui* 
XIV.  Ihc  astribiQg  n  more  than  proportiunale  share  of  latent  to  ilie  dity 
^tie  flonrithciJ,  and  [he  attributing  iu  cNisitiice  to  die  imiiii^cciit  piitron- 

ibc  sovereign,  are  positions  cqipaliy  lalse  and  unlbuiideJ  ;  

'   Moh^re  had  already  nearly  ran  (run)  fats  great  careor  of  glory,  and  was 
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crowned  with  fame  and  opulence  beyond  bis  desires,  before  bis  pieces 
formed  the  amusement  of  the  Court — He  was  already  entertaining  tbe 
Marshals  of  France  at  his  villa  near  Parity,  when  the  sun  of  royal  favour 
dm  turned  its  rays  upon  biro. — When  he  tirst  arrived  with  bis  troupe  in 
Paris  in  l635,  be  played  at  the  sign  of  La  Croix  Blanche,  in  tbe  Fau* 
bourg  of  St.  Germain — He  did  not  receive  bis  patent  from  tbe  king  for 
bit  theatre  till  ]06o.'— ii.  115,  i\6. 

Louis  was  born  in  l6«i8y  so  that  he  could  hardly  have  seen  Mo- 
liire  at  the  Croix  Blanche  in  1 635 ;  and  it  seems  his  tardy  patron- 
ag^  of  Moliire  commenced  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old. 
And  Lady  Morgan,  it  appears,  does  not  consider  the  Tartuffe,  tbe 
Misanthrope,  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,  L'Ecole  des  Maris,  Le  Ma- 
lade  Imaginaire,  or  Le  M^decin  malgr^  lui,  as  contributing  to 
Moliire's  glory,  as  they  were  all  produced  under  the  royal  counte- 
nance. 

— In  two  several  places  she  mentions  Cardinal  Richelieu  as  tbe 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.  (ii.  Il6 — 150) ;  and  to  his  councils  she 
attributes  the,  vanity  and  despotic  disposition  of  that  monmrcb* 
Louis  must  indeed  have  had  earlier  and  more  extraordinary  talents 
than  even  the  flatterers  whom  Ladv  Morgan  so  indignantly  cen* 
iure0,  attribute  to  him,  as  he  was  only  four  years  old  when  the  Car- 
dinal died. 

— ^If  she  is  ignorant  of  the  time  when  this  remarkable  sovereign  was 
bom,  she  is  no  less  so  of  that  of  his  death ;  for  she  gravely  assures  us 
that  she  herself  saw  and  conversed  with  or  was  present  at  a  con- 
versation between  two  officers  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of 
Louis  XIV.  or,  as  she  impudently  calls  them,  in  the  revolutionary 
jargon  which  insults  age  and  loyalty, '  two  voltigeurs  de  Louis  XIV/ 
(i.  117*)  As  these  gentlemen  go  to  court  and  walk  up  and  down  the 
stairs  of  the  Tuileries,  Lady  Morgan  cannot  suppose  them  to  be 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age ;  and  if  they  were  only  fifteen  when 
they  began  to  serve,  it  follows  that  according  to  Lady  Morgan's  chro- 
nology, Louis  (dancing  with  his  mistress  in  1622,  and  living  till 
1750)  must  have  attained  the  age  of  at  least  150  years.  And  a)l 
this  ignorance  she  betrays  in  her  blundering  and  mischievous  anxiety 
to  ridicule  the  ancient  nobility,  men  as  respectable  for  their  early 
loyalty  as  for  their  subsequent  devotion  to  their  duties. 
— In  the  same  way  she  fancies  that  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was 
fought  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  she  has  here  divested  her- 
self of  the  shift  to  which  she  usually  has  recourse,— -of  laying  the 
blame  on  the  printer  for  substituting  that  monarch  instead  of  Louis 
XV.;  for  in  the  same  spirit  of  ridiculing  all  that  belonged  to  the 
ancient  monarchy,  she  laughs  immoderately  at  the  bloodless  and  in- 
glorious campaigns  of  Louis  XV.  les  tampaignes  a  la  rose,  (i.  1 15.) 
as  she  calls  them.    We  presume  that  even  Lady  Morgan's  ignorance 

cannot 
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uiot  mean  to  treat  the  battle  of  Fonteiioy  as  a  '  cainpagiK  gou-> 
r  de  rose,'  which  is  what  9li«  miut  mean  by  lier  jarguu  of  cam- 

Wpaisiiea  H  la  rose. 

W:— After  this  our  readers  will  not  be  surprized  to  tiod  iltat '  tlie  great 

»Cond£'  was  lucarcerated  in  Vinceunes,  and  that 

m*  bis  wriginal  crime,  and  ibe  cause  perhaps  of  all  bi&  afier  mton,  w^ 

Ifcii  devotion  to  a  beautiful  »iie  ^^hl)I^  bo  refuted  to  resigo  to  the  J0> 

Plwntic  passion  of — Henry  the  Vlib.' 

This  is  certainly  ihe  best  apology  we  have  yet  heard  for  thQ 
errors  of  ^e  great  Conde  ;  but  we  fear  that  it  cannot  be  aduiitied 
to  be  valid  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  venture  to  believe  that  the 
great  Cond^  was  not  boru,  and  of  course  (we  presume)  not  married, 
1^  many  years  after  the  deaih  of  the  supposed  paramour  of  his 
*  beautiful  wife.' 
-T-Lady  Morgan  is  equally  well  informed  in  architectural  history. 

'  The  paiacc  of  the  Tuileriet,  lu  il  nou>  itaniii,  wan  bulll  by  Cathe- 
_me  de  Meilicis,  in  1364.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  chut  in  ibe  aparW 
flKDls  of  the  rez  Je  chauai:e  occupied  by  Caiberine  dc  Medicit,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  ex-king  of  Rome,  held  his  fairy  court ;  iitid  while  die 
baby  kins  dispensed  smiles  and  sugar-plums  in  one  o/*  (Ae  t^'in^t  of  the 

Clace,  tlie  holy  represenlntive  of  St.  Peter  lavished  denji-fraucs  and 
nediciles  from  the  windows  of  tlie  other.'— ii.  S8,  29- 

Catherine,  unluckily,  did  not  build  the  Tuileries  as  theu  »'jn> 
■Hand;  she  began  the  paiacc,  but  it  was  not  till  the  degraded  reigti 
of  Louis  XIV.  that  it  was  finished  oj  U  uobj  stands:  and  we  are 
•orry  to  be  obliged  to  spoil  Lady  Morgan's  excellent  jokes  upoti 
^ibe  rope,  who  lavished  his  benedicit^s  from  one  w'nia,  while  young 
Napoleon  dispensed  sugar-plums  from  Catherine  de  Medicis' 
n»rtDients  on  the  rez  de  chausa^e  (how  topographically  accurate 
£ady  Morgan  is  !)  in  the  other  wing.  Alas  !  the  wings  are  pre- 
^sely  those  parts  which  were  net  built  nor  even  begun  till  after 
'Catherine's  death. 
>-^With  e(]ual  accuracy  she  describes  another  palate. 

'  The  Palais  Bourbon,  one  of  the  most  splendid  palaces  in  Europe, 
l«U  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  his  natural  daughter,  tlic  Priiicctse  de 
Cond£.  after  the  design  of  Geiardin. 

'  Although  ihe  ori^n  of  its  foundation  be  now  forgotten,'  (iLhich  it  is 
not,  except  b'i  Lady  Morgan  wAo  prttindt  to  rcmembtr  it.)  '  the  Hotel  de 
Bovrbon.  or  ihe  Pnlais  du  Corps  Legislatif,  wbalever  nuroe  it  may  beur, 
muii  always  be  a  monument  of  interest,  and  an  object  of  admirHtion  : 

»ttt  CarintAiaii  portico;  its  Grecian  pen&tyte;  its  cleatunt  pavilions;  in 
Wstitiulesi  lis  culunnades,  &:c.  &c.  ffiiV  remain.' — li.  p.  9. 
Thit  whole  passage  is  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  iguomnce. 
TIk  Palais  Bourbon  waa  not  built  till  several  years  after  the  death 
of  Louia  XIV.  and  this  learned  lady,  who  so  carefully  distiiiguisbfs 
Grsciaa  from  Coriuihiaii  arcbilecturc,  and  tlie  Coiintbiau  porHc9 
VOL.  svii.  Nu.  xxxiii.  s  from. 
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firom  die  rest  of  the  building,  will  be  a  little  astonished  to  learn, 
diat  the  whole  edifice  is  Corinthian,  and  that  there  is  no  peristyle, 
(Grecian,  Roman,  French,  or  even  [rish,)  to  be  found  in  the  struc- 
ture :  it  it  quite  clear  that  she  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
peristyle ;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that  she  thinks  the  Corinthian  por- 
tico is  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  palace,  though  the  for- 
faer  was  built  about  the  year  XT^  and  the  latter  about  1800. 
•^She  is  equally  flippant,  equally  ignorant,  on  all  subjects  con- 
fleeted  with  the  artt. 

'  The  majestic  Parthenon  frowns  beside  the  superb  temple  of  Psestum, 
and  contrasts  in  its  severe  simpliaty/  &c. — ii.  42. 

'  She  imagines  that  there  is  but  one  temple  at  Passtum,  and  that  if 
li  superby  compared  with  the  frowning  and  severe  simplicity  of  the 
Pardienon ;  and  yet  she  tells  us  that  she  had  seen  Ae  models  of 
these  edifices :  if  so,  she  must  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other; 
for  our  readers  well  know  that  the  temples  at  Passtum  are  in  the 
earliest  and  severest  style,  and  that  the  Parthenon,  though  in  the 
purest  taste,  was  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of  sculpture. 
r*-Iiady  Morgan  hairdly  knows,  surprizing  as  such  ignorance  omst 
appear,  the  difference  between  sculpture  and  architecture. 

*  Sculpture,  an  art  which  peculiariy. belongs  to  a  free  country,  and 
which  has  rarely  flourished  amongst  slaves,  wholly  declined  in  the 
reigns  of  Louis  Xlll.  and  XIV.  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Porte 
$t.  Denis,  left  nothing  of  these  times  in  France  that  is  not  inferior/  dec. 
— i.  IP. 

The  pompous  assertion  with  which  this  passage  begins,  it  un- 
founded ;  it  might  be  more  justly  said  that  sculpture  never  flou- 
rbhed  in  any  free  state  except  Athens,  and  there  only  durii^  the 
dictatorial  administration  of  Pericles^  But  the  truth  is,  that  all 
such  generalities  are  nonsense.  No  nation,  which  is  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  have  any  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  can  be  enslaved  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  affect  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  more  thau  any  other 
artist:  and  Lady  Morgan  would  be  very  much  puzzled  to  produce 
ijpecimens  of  any  great  works  of  the  fine  arts  produced  by  what  she 
would  call  free  countries.  VThere  are  the  statues  of  the  Roman 
republic — where  are  the  paintings  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land ? 

.  But  the  Porte  St.  Denis  is  a  specimen^  it  seems,  of  sculpture,— 
we  haa  always  thought  it  was  a  specimen  of  architecture.  All 
eraamented  architecture  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  sculpture  in 
the  first  and  extended  meaning  of  the  expression ;  but  it  so  happens 
that,  of  all  the  triumphal  arches  iu  the  world,  the  Porte  St.  &enis 
Jmw  the  least  sculpture  on  it,  even  in  this  sense ;  and  iu  the  more 
Uldinical  meaning  in  which  we  and  Lady  Moipin  use  the  word 
$niipiuref  as  the  represeutation  of  animal  life,  it  has  noae  ai  mil. 

I    •..  As 
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Ls  llie  apex  of  her  ignoraote  in  ihese  puinls,  she  calls  Buoiiaparle's 
rch  ill  llie  Curruusel, '  ihe  grand  iriiitiiphal  arch:' — ii  is  not  only 
l^ntiiuller  than  the  lliiee  other  auhes  uhicli  Lady  Morgun  must  have 
J  Seen  at  Paris,  hut  it  ia  unluckily  llie  Mniullest  in  size,  and  most 
I  trUtnig  ill  executimi  of  ull  llie  arches  in  the  Aorld  \ 
I  ^— W«  haie  seen  li^>w  well  skilltil  Lady  Morgan  is  in  French, — 
I  ibe  aUo  tiivuurs  nn  uith  u  few  s|)eciuieiia  of  her  Inowledge  of  Itn- 
I  lian.  She  tulks  \\ilh  great  iiidulgt^nce  of  the  frailties  of  aFrentIt 
1  .woman  of  fashion,  us  long  as  tliev  are  peaale  ce/atE.' — i.  Iti5.  and 
pbhen  ^he  would  de^^crihe  tlie  coiiifurt  of  having  a  home  to  one'i 
she  emplins  the  following  (ilniise,  which  we  copy  punctalim  : 
"  Casa-niia,  piccolina,  che  sia.' — it.  H,  We  are  nincb  mistaken  if  her 
talian  translator  (if  she  can  provtirf  mie)  does  not  lament  his  ina- 
I  fciiity  to  translate  her  Italian,  as  her  French  translator  despaired  of 
I  Ber  French. 

r — Lady  Morgan,  who  never  lets  [wss  the  double  opportunity  of 

I  (Viewing  her  ignorance  and  her  irreverence  for  sacred  things,  talks  of 

'  the  serial  character  uf  the  little  (Afr«6jm,  the  maudil  page  in 

Beaiimarciniis'    play   of   Figaro,' — ii.  47.     Some  one,    however, 

seems  to  have  informed  her  that  the  word  rheriil'im  is  plural,  and 

tberenpon  the  learned  lady,  a.i  usual,  charges  the  misliike  upon  lier 

printer,  and  in  her  elaborate  list  of  Errata  requests  ns  to  alter 

L  cbertib/rn  into  cherubifj,  which  latter  she  mkes  to  be  the  tingular 

[  number  of  the  former. 

*  Tbus  fools  rush  in  wlicre  angds  feiir  to  tread.' 
—When  Lady  Morgan  talks  of  the  litlerati  of  Fmnce,  she  takes 
occasion  to  telU  us,  in  a  tone  of  regret,  that  '  even  the  superior 
effusions  of  Pamy,  author  of  Eioge  d  E/eonore,  Lei  Giierres  da 
J)ieiix,  8tc.  &c.  are  scarcely  known  in  tliis  country  by  name.' — 
U.  p.  IMXi. 

.  Will  our  readers  believe  that  this  Parny — whose  mperior  effa- 
liont  Lady  Moigan  would  have  knoun  in  England — is  the  most 
beastly,  tlie  most  detestably  wicked  and  blasphemous  of  all  the 
writers  who  have  ever  disgraced  hicratnre!  that  the  K/ogt  (as  she 
calls  it)  of  El^nore,  in  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  system  at 
debauchery,  detailed  in  the  language  of  the  brotliel ! — the  liHigiu 
did  we  say  i — it  is  detailed 

* cum  verbli>  nudum  olido  staiM 

Tornice  munci|iium  quibus  abstitietl' 
and  that  the  other  work  which  she  qnolcs  witb  t 
Guerre*  des  IHeux,  (or,  as  we  believe  it  is  called, '  i 
Dieuj,')  is  the  most  dreadful  tissue  of  obKcnii; 
that  the  devil  ever  inspired  totbc  drpravcd  heartt 
while  we  write  this,  we  still  tremble  with  bon* 
I  faavn^  read  unwittingly  even  so  much  uf  ibc  v 
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to  ptonoMPce  dus  dnncter  of  k !  We  vill  be  lair  miA  Ladk 
Mof|;«D.  We  do  not  believe  h  possible  tliat  flbe  cubM  have  Men  «r 
knowrn  »bat  ffae  wat  talUng  about; — and  «e  therefore  noher  let 
it  down  anaongst  the  proofs  ol  her  flippnl  aud  arrogaiit  i|nuvaBoe 
than  impietj. — Lady  Morpn,  however^  is  better  read  in  the  lirtaes 
of  Boonaparte ;  andy  dderaiioed  that  nooe  of  tbeni  bfaall  be  Iimi  to 
her  couatrnuen,  sbe  adds,  in  a  tooe  of  triumph  over  the  wrcttlied 
taste  and  parsiiBOOv  of  the  Bouibous, '  Pakxt  vas  protectrdmai 
petuumcd  by  Napc^eon !' 

Jactobimsm. — Ladhr  Morvau,  though  a  kmgfafs  haiy^  is,  ve 
are  afraid^  somewhat  of  a  demucratp  aiid  we  stron^y  suspect  that  her 
present  rank  does  not  sit  natumlly  upon  her ;  fche  certainlj  takes 
aD  the  oppcAtniiities  die  c:ao  find,  and  lil^eraUy  makes  them  iriiea 
she  cannot  find  theui,  to  sneer  at  and  depreciate  the  li  ^hiarti 
government,  the  ro^al  family,  and  nobility  of  France,  and  to  e&toi 
the  eaemies  of  France,  of  her  onn  country  and  of  the  dnhaed 
world. 

— ^  The  horrors  of  the  revolution'  are,  it  seems, '  bi^bears  dressed 
lo  frighten  chiUreii,'  (L  UI-)  and,  vibat  is  still  more  surpriziaig,  the 
Imttmate  moiiarc  hy  of  France,  aud  not  the  revoluticm,  is  ansver- 
aUe  for  all  those  entirmities,  because 

*  the  grneration  mfaich  perpetrated  these  atrocities  were  the  legitiniftte 
soh^ects  of  legitimate  monarrbs  and  were  stamptd  icitk  the  dndtr  tf 
tie  ggtermmetd  uiick  froinotd  thnm^  and  the  Marats,  Dantonts  Robei^ 
inerrei  belong  rqmilijf  to  tbe  order  of  things  vbicb  prrcrded  the  levo- 
iBtioD,  and  to  that  wbicfa  filled  up  its  most  frightful  epochs.' — L  9^ 

If  this,  nhich  we  take  to  be  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern 
times,  be  true;  if  the  monarchy  be  really  euihy  of  the  crimes  of  the 
nqNiblic;  if  Louis  and  not  Marat,  if  Makberbes  aiid  not  Danton; 
if  the  PriuceMe  de  Lambaile  aitd  not  Theroi^ne  de  Mericoort 
are  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  regicide  and  the  massacres  of  Sep> 
tember  because  the  femicides  and  masMacrtmrs  mere  bom  under  the 
legitimate  mouarchy,  we  appeal  to  Lady  Morgan's  impartiafi^ 
fvvether  the  same  rule  must  not  be  further  extended,  and  whether 
all  the  glories  in  arms  and  arts,  all  the  pri%ate  linuen  and  pnhiie 
bounties  of  her  idol  Napoleon  ought  n^jt  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ancient  goveninient,  under  which  he  was  not  ouly  born  but  carefully 
educated  both  in  art^  and  arms :  Our  readers  Mnile  at  this  aigv- 
ment,  and  at  die  virtues  of  Napoleon.  We  assure  them  that  there 
is  hardh  any  virtue,  and  no  kind  of  merit  w  hich  Lady  Morgan's 
blind  devotion  does  not  attribute  to  *  the  child  and  champion  of 
jacobinism.'  In  addition  to  being  *  the  grtaiest  captain  of  Uie  ^e,' 
(t-97.)  (she  does  not  except  the  greater  who  conquered  him,)  Lady 
Morgan  assures  us  that  *  his  manners  were  kind  aitd  gracious,' 
and  '  his  fiedings  generouf'  (ii.  ]t>l.) — that  he  was  *  popular  for 

many 
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many  little  acts  of  generosity  an<)  bonhommie,'  (i-97-)  and  that 

•  his  pfnotial  braierj/'  rendered  bim  '  worthy  llie  devotion  of  his 

loldiera.'  (i.  161.)     '  His  policy,'  she  »ci]naiiit^  us,  '  was  merciful,' 

(i.  106.)  and  '  during  the  tirst  jieriod  of  his  rei-;n'  (in  which  Palm, 

Wr^hl,  and  D'Enghien  wf  re  murdered)  '  his  popularity  was  iin- 

,   mllitd,'  (i.  (JS.)  his  public  deportment  put  the  exhibition  of  vice  out 

\^  of  fashion,  (i.  102.)  na  a  sovereign  he  was '£rfl«(/'(i.  102.)  in  his 

I   tonceptioiis;  fort^iving  in  his  temper,  even  to  his  personal  enemies, 

(t.  1(J(>.)  and  munilicenl  and  discriminnting  in  Xm  bounty,  (i.  98-) 

In  private  life,  he  was  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend,  (i.  \fii>.)  and  '  even 

bis  enemies  acquit  him  of  ever  forgetting  a  favour  or  neglecting  a 

friend.'  (i.  107)     Such  are  a  few  of  the  to]iics  of  Lady  Morgan'* 

Igyal  and  judicious  admiration  of  Buoiuiparle ;  we    trust  them, 

without  a  comment,  to  the  execration  of  every  lover  of  truth. 

'   •:— In  the  same  way  she  heaps  her  jacobinicai  admiration  upon  every 

person  and  thing  which  belongs  to  the  revolution,  and  vililies  and 

libels  all  that  is  connected  with  the  legitimate  government. 

IV  true  Frenchwomen  can  be  in  Teding  and  lympftlhy  t<>  their 
hutbands  has  been  piiinfiilly  evinced  iluring  ihe  horrors  of  the  rcvo- 
laiion,  the  struggles  of  iwenty-live  yeare  of  eraignition,  anH,  ahvce  all. 
during  ihe  political  vicissituile;  niid  conflicts  in  Fnince  wbicli  liave  cic- 
tarred  linte  the  return  of  the  Bovrbont'—i.  179. 

Thus  Lady  Morgan  asserts  that  the  trials  to  which  domestic 
feeling  has  been  subjected  have  been  more  mimernuB  and  mure 
cruel  since  the  restoration,  ihnii  during  the  revohilion; — a  restora- 
tion which  has  exhibited  the  execution  of  two  traitors  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  convicted  in  due  course  of  law ;  and  a 
revolution  in  which  (to  omit  the  voyadrn  and  fiisUladea  which 
tainted  the  rivers,  and  drenched  the  soil  of  France  with  innocent 
blood)  5000  persons  were  massacred,  in  the  streets  of  Fnris  aloiii*, 
within  six  and  thirty  hours,  and  fifty  or  sixty  a  day  sent  to  the  guil- 
lotine, without  the  forms  of  a  trial,  for  ten  or  twelve  successive 
inontlis. 

For  the  devoted  wives  of  the  royulista  she  has  only  a  cold  and 
general  phrase;  for  the  heroic  attachment  of  the  injured  ^ucen  to 
all  the  duties  of  n  wife  and  mother,  she  has  not  a  word  ;  fur  the 
,  lorrows  and  sulferings  of  the  orphan  of  the  Temple,  no  feeling, 
no  tears — nothing  but  clumsy  ridicule,  envenomed  calumny,  and 
Jacobinical  rancour — while  the  griefs  of  the  Buonapartisti,  victims 
of  the  restoration,  are  recited  in  a  catalogue  (a  short  one  indeed, 
but  as  large  ns  she  could  make  it)  of  their  names,  and  in  bursts  of 
Lttdy  Morgan's  finest  and  teiiderest  style  uf  sorrow. 

'  The  youni;  and  unrr>rtumile  Madame  La   Bedoyeie.  dying  o(  a 
broken  heart  for  him,  whom  her  tears  and  supplicaiioni  could  not  Mvei 
—the  struggles,   the  exerlions,    the   almost  manly  effort*,  insde  by 
s  3  Maduiut 
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Madame  Ney,  are  cited  even  by  tbeir  enemies,  as  incomparable.  T^e 
ready  self  immolation  of  Madame  Iji  Valette,  wbo  knew  not,  and  t'eared 
not,  the  results  of  tlie  task  she  had  undertaken ;  and  the  sacrilices  of 
Madame  Bertrand,  who  so  willinsly  g!ive  up  a  world,  where  hhe  still 
reicned  supreme  in  the  vuproscribabh  mfluence  ot  tashitin  and  beauty, 
to  follow  her  brave  huslmnd  into  a  voluntary  and  dreary  exile ;  these 
are  splendid  instances  ot  conjugal  virtue.* — i.  179 — 1^1* 

Ney,  indeed^  is  a  particular  object  of  her  lanientation ;  bpcause, 
we  presume,  he  was  the  greatest  and  most  infamous  traitor  of  (he 
Hundred  Days.  He  is  with  her  '  the  gallant  Ney,  the  theme  of 
every  soldier's  praise/ — p.  237-  and  his  death  is  one  of 

*  those  views  of  human  conduct,  one  of  those  scenes  of  human  suffering 
which  sicken  the  heart  and  wither  up  its  powers.  Here  civilized  so- 
ciifcty  seems  to  lose  its  splendour,  and  the  developement  of  the  human 
faculties  seems  but  to  multiply  the  power  of  doing  evil.' — p.  238. 

•^But  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  her  ladyship  coolly  pal- 
liates by  an  observation '  on  the  fatal  polity  which  may,  or  may  not 
have  necessitated  his  death.' — p.  23[),  l1ie  sentcnt  e  itself  is  non- 
sense, but  the  meaning  is  tolerably  plain  and  suflioiently  atrocious;^ 
she  sometimes,  however,  speaks  outf  and  does  not  leave  us  to  infer 
her  sentiments. 

The  royalists  she  calls  'a  Ioii«*-forgotten  ^tfrZ/'o/^,'  (i.  113); 
and  when  she  overhears  a  lady  observing  at  court,  comme  Ma- 
dame d'Angoulime  est  einl>ellie  ce  soir!  et  sa  Majesti,  qu'il  a 
Fair  d'lm  pire  de  fauulle!'  she  sets  it  all  down  Mith  indignant 
contempt,  as  the  ^jorgon  of  iuifnUy^  i.  20.  She  lavishes  upon 
Brissot  the  most  enthusiastic  prai.ses  for  bold  and  fearless  eloquence, 
and  for  public  spirit,  g<Mid  sense,  genius  and  patriotism.  Bris- 
sot (as  every  one  knows)  was  a  spy,  a  libeller,  a  jacobin,  a  mur- 
derer, and  a  regicide,  who  had  neither  talents  nor  courage.  For 
Monge,  the  bloodiest  satellite  of  Robespierre  and  the  meanest  slave 
of  Buonaparte,  who  signed  the  death  warnmt  of  Louis  and  voted 
a  crown  to  Napoleon — for  him  she  cannot  find  a  lower  epithet  than 
'the  il/ustriousr  But  the  chief  gods  of  her  idolatry  (our  readers 
will  see  bv-and-liye  that  this  is  hardl\  a  figurative  expression)  are 
the  vain,  feeble,  doting  coxcomb  Lafayette,  who,  after  indulging  his 
▼anity  by  insulting:  his  king  and  overturning  the  throne,  fled  basely 
from  the  storm  which  he  had  raised,  and  only  returned  to  public  life 
to  tnke  a  seat  in  Buonaparte's  Chainp-de-Mai;  and  Gregoire,  the 
ex  bishop  of  BKm,  one  of  the  first  of  the  clei^  who  in  1789 
abandoned  his  duty,  his  order,  and  his  sovereign — who  proposed  in 
the  infernal  Convention  the  abolition  of  royalty;  who  asserted  that 

*  kings  were  in  moral  life  what  nii^nsters  were  in  nature,'  and  who 
crowned  his  infamy  by  volunteerm*:  (for  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
at  the  time  of  the  king's  trial)  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in  which, 

with 
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with  a  hypocritical  cant  more  disgusling  thnn  the  nuked  cruelty  of 
Sieves,  be  suyit  llial '  his  holy  prolesMon  (hU  holy  profession!)  for- 
liiiis  him  to  pronounce  the  penalty  of  death  on  any  criminal,  but 
that  as  a  greuter  pnnishnient  he  condeiimed  him  to  live;' — such 
was  the  '  virtuous,"  '  vciierahle,'  '  religious,'  '  ealightened,'  '  bene- 
ficent,' '  humane  and  philosophical'  friend  of  Liady  Morgan. 
We  need  not  quote  any  more  ot  her  personal  panegyrics;  they  are 
tH  upon  persons  of  the  same  stamp,  men  of  hlooti,  whose  only  cele- 
Irity  in  that  they  belonged  to  the  worst  times  iif  the  revolution. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  which  we  could  easily  make  as 
long  as  a  volume,  with  staring  that  Ladv  Morgim  gives  at  full 
Jengih,  and  as  excellent  productions,  several  infumous  songs,  in 
jWbich  the  king,  ihe  royal  family,  ttc.  are  fjrossly  libelled.     Our 
juixiety  that  Lady  Morjiai)  should  stand  convicted  (as  we  have  said) 
out  of  her  oun  book  mduies  us  to  conquer  our  reluctance  to  pro- 
pagate slander  by  <)uutins  a  .stanza  from  one  of  tliem  ns  a  specimen 
of  ilj  Jacobinism,  a  word  which  includes  disloyalty  and  impiety. 
'  Quand  B^rri,  ETArtoii,  D'Angouieme 
Ue  ville  en  viltc  ont  eolpurte, 
I  '  Des  hiritiers  du  Hiad^me 

La  dililaalf  Triiiile. 
I  -  lis  «.■  (lonnciient  pitiir  Jes  grands  Princes, 

I  Mais  hlenlut  cliHCun  dil,  tout  bas, 

1^  Pour  leurs  ijrandeuns,  ils  sunt  Irop  miiicn, 

W  C&  lie  tieniira  pus,  fil  nc  tiendra  pat.' — 1.  139. 

L'  Falsehood. — Of  Lady  Morgan's  offences  in  this  way  we 
>^*e  incidentally  given  several  examples  already,  and  we  might 
I  ifuote  more  than  lialf  her  book; — but  we  sliull  only  select  a  few 
[|i|)eciiiKns. 

[t — In  speaking  of  the  profligacy  of  ihe  court  of  Louis  XIV.  she  ex- 
rpfestes  her  high  indtgnulioii  al  tlie  unbltwhing  tidtlity  in  which  the 
[•Memoir  writwa  di>«uribe  those  details  of  depravity,  and  by  way  of 
|_|taviiig  a  hit  at  a  ttuke  and  <A  course  an  amtuvrat,  whom  she  hates, 
'plough  he  has  been  nearly  a  century  dead,  she  says,  sneeringly, '  It 
Ln  the  illuslrions  Si.  Simon  who  attests  the  enormities  he  so  gaily 
Fnctures,' — p.  ;)<).  'Now  our  readers  well  know  that  the  Duke  de 
i^t.  Simon  is  the  most  severe  and  meicilesa  castigator  of  the  scenes 
I  tvhich  he  records;  lluit  his  Memoirs  are  written  in  a  style  of  mis- 
•nthrupism  and  indignation  which  resembles  that  of  Juvenal;  and 
J^at  so  far  from  his  having  given  ^ui/  piclnrvs  of  prutligiicy,  his 
^pilal  fault  is  that  he  saw  every  thing  in  the  UacLest  colours,  and 
wasted  upon  iritles,  or  suspected  faults,  too  much  of  his  gloomy 
castigaliun.  But  Lady  Morgan  slanders  the  living,  and,  ^  I'oitiori, 
'  lias  no  respect  for  the  dead,  unless  they  have  been  shot  for  treachery. 
— Ludy  Morgan,  whoMC  conscience  perliaps  increased  the  ordinary 
■  4  delusioius 
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IMi  Ob  ti^  records  U  kcr  limo!  It  iiiiMwugi  a 
■irics  CO  «e.:<b  tkr  cje  oi  piaitfity  Biglbt  kave  ^wA  via  •■Ja.ig^ioti ! 
b  placed  k«T  pre-cmxae&x  aaocf  ccAampcrvy  BAaovB!  Her  c^^wcrM 
CMMij.  utki:^  ytifjm  iW  ud  sncroififfT  amrd  asi^  ccmSMvd  tW 
cMbed  vcrid,  thtnt  kn  place  of  refa^r,  in  tke  fc««r  «t  ac^rrBCr,  ia 
krr  br/ioa,  Ucit  fce  knew  ker  brave,  aad  bcbt^eii  ker  anaaaoMVi! 
'  A>«e-.  m  LH  acaclafe  dveilias ;  deprhed  <-'i  €my  sciace  atf  kvaa- 
■tf ;  toni  ifcra  ikcAe  tin,  mkick  aloac  tkfw  a  laj  of  bngjlaBai  oier 
ake  darkest  ifciati  of  Miijcwtaiie;  vantia^  aB  tke  coafiiris*  aad  anij 
of  tkr  aereHanet  of  bae;  i1k  victiB  n(  tW  capfice  of  pcnr  ddc^usd 
fovcr;  Laraiacd  bj  evcrj-daj  oopreHKB ;  aicniftrd  b^  acaa,  rcitrr- 
aled,  boor!j  pe-faix^;  cbaiced  :o  a  salary  and  izjccesUe  rocky 
ariib  m>  ocjctt  oo  wb-cb  C£>  fix  kis  anrntx>cu  bat  :W  say.  :o  wkese  in- 
desenr}  Le  ^  frxy^tc ;  or  tika;  bnle  «pot  cf  canlu  wkcls  wfecse  nar- 
row \^i*iTM  k^  n  A^t^TJtA  to  wear  away  tbe  dreary  kcan  of  cc^aried 
CB|>fn:ry.  i-:  kopfleic.  rikrerics,  }He<tsD»Qauag  aisrfy!  Wkete  now  b 
bii  Cutb  in  tke  flMjpiaeinnty  of  Englaiid  ?  bis  tnst  ia  ker  gciiutiu  ? 
hb  kofcs  in  ker  bcneficeace  T— ii.  189, 19>- 

Thii  i>,  pethapf ,  the  proper  pbce  to  aotice  a  circwsstance  wlock 
forcibly  prettcd  opoD  m,  from  die  first  opcng  of  l^d]v  Mor- 
IS  bix>k. 
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J^mait  on  ne  1e  voit  tortir  da  grand  seigaev ; 
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It  would  appear  from  her  pages  lliat  nothing  had  taken  place 
m  Parts  during  htr  short  resitfencc  there,  in  which  «he  whs  not,  in 
some  way  or  olher,  personally  concerned.  To  her  every  event  in 
every  pitrlj  of  politics  or  pleasure,  occurred;  and  to  her  every  re- 
mark was  addressed.     The  eternnl  exorditmi  to  all  her  anecdoteN  i* 

— La  princease  de Mid  to  me ;  la  dochesse  de i,aid 

to  me;  la  marquise  de ,  — for  Lady  Morgan  realizes  the 

vteionsry  grandeur  of  Malvulio, — la  conies se  de tuid  to  me, 

Sic,  Now  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  dispute  most  of  these 
ditM  i  mot.  Thai  something  like  them  waa  iind,  or  rather  told  to 
Lady  Morgan,  we  well  believe ;  but  not  by  the  persons  represented. 

The  French  critics  politely  attribute  this  egohtique  perjidi/  10 
that  invention,  which  (as  diey  say)  '  doit  rarement  abandoimer 
Lady  Morgan.'  Invention,  however,  had  little  to  do  in  the  aft'air; 
as,  perhaps,  these  gentlemen  could  have  told  us.  The  fact  is,  (as 
we  have  said,)  that  they  were  told  to  her,  as  good  things ; — and  this, 
Md  this  alone,  accounu  for  that  utter  confusion  nf  dates,  names, 
and  titles,  with  which  nhe  has  repeated  them  in  her  hook.  Many 
of  lliem  took  place  before  she  wns  born;  and  we  could  point  out 
not  a  few  that  weie  actually  printed  and  published  at  Paris  several 
^ears  before  it  was  honoured  wiUi  her  presence.  Of  all  this  Lady 
Morgan  knew  nothing.  Jests  and  repartees,  stale  even  to  a  French 
lactiuey,  appeared  to  her  pure  novelties  ;  and  she  saw  (in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  ignorance)  neither  difficuity  nor  danger  in  apprnpriat- 
ing  them  to  conversations  of  her  own,  and  taking  the  lion's  share  of 
iheir  iiierit  and  importance  to  herself. 

Lies NTiousN  ESS. — Lady  Morgan  fut:zu(to  borrow  her  own 
phraseolt^)  with  great  taste,  the  respect  which  a  catholic  people 
pays  to  the  Holy  Virgin ;  but  she  grows  particularly  facetious,  or,  as 
Ihey  say  in  Ireland,  roguish,  in  relating  ihat,  on  a  procession  at 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  in  honour  of  the  Mother  ot  our  Saviour, 

'  The  priests,  to  their  horror,  could  not  finil  a  single  lirgiit  in  that 
naritime  city,  and  were  at  lust  obliged  to  semi  to  B  neighbouring  village 
to  request  ll>e  Itxin  of  a  virgin — A  virgin  was  at  lasi  procured  ;  a  little 
Mfta  tie  worse  fur  the  wrar;  but  this  was  not  a  miimrnt  for  faitidiou*- 
•ess,  and  Itic  ^(lulonna  was  pittnded  through  the  streets.' — i.  p.  59. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  sialeness  of  this  joke,  borrowed  from  llie 
loose  tales  of  Hu<  cacio  and  La  Fontaine,  nor  of  the  ignorance  that 
travesties  a  French  Notre  Dameintoan  Italian  Madonna:  wc  only 
re<)uest  -our  readers  to  consider  what  manner  of  \M)maii  she  must 
be  that  revives  and  displays  such  false  and  deie-table  grossness  of 
which  even  a  modem  jest  book  would  be  ashamed, 
— In  the  same  spirit,  she  slyly  denominates  the  pnesU  who  walked 
iu  company  with  some  young  women  at  a  religious  pruces.iion, 
'  STOUT  youug  priesltingSf'  and  slie  summarily  dismisses  all  the 

rest 
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rest  of  the  persons  who  attended  this  pious  ceremony  as  '  the  corps 
dramatique.' — i.  57- 

— Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  the  title  of  a  most  profli- 
gate French  novel  called  '  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses.'  We  had 
hoped  that  no  British  female  had  ever  seen  this  detestable  book ;  it 
seems  \\e  \«ere  mistaken.  Lady  Morgan  sneers  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVII I.  *  because  all  '^  Liaisons  Dattgereuses*'  are  banished 
from  it.'  p.  1^2.  And,  lest  her  meaning  should  be  mistaken,  she 
distinguishes  '  Liaisons  Dangereuses'  by  marks  of  Quotation,  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  when  piety  usurps  their  place,  (i.  e.  ihe  place 
of  deliberate  seduction  and  debauchery,  or^  as  she  delicately  words 
it,  of  *  gallantry  and  the  graces,')  it  is  as  if  chimney  sweepers  were 
to  usurp  the  place  of  Cupids,  ihid,  Bnt  even  upon  diis  subject 
she  contrives  to  evince  her  ignorance,  aiKl  attributes  this  work  and 
the  other  abominable  works  of  La  Clos,  to  the  respectable  historian 
Diiclos. 

But  Lady  Morgan  appears  equally  well  read  in  the  loose  volumes 
of  Pigault  Le  Bruii,  and  recommends  the  character  of  a  prosti- 
tute in  one  of  them,  in  the  following  terms ; — 

*  The  charge  of  coarseness  made  in  France  against  the  author,  is  too 
weH  founded-  to  admit  of  defence;  but  the  miiui  that  originated  the  frail 
buitfasciuaiing  character  of  Fanchetie^  in  the  Mactdoine^  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  philosophical  of  his  tales,  is  surely  capable  of  great  ele- 
gance and  re6nemeiu  of  conception.  But  for  her  '*  Vertu  dc  fttoins" 
there  are  few  femaic  writers,  however  delicate  or  celebrated,  who  would 
llavc  disdained  the  creHtion  of  such  a  character,  as  the  tender,  generous 
and  devoted  FancheiteJ — iU  p.  2*27- 

This  vertu  de  nioitts  is  a  gay  and  civil  mode  of  expressing  one  of  the 
deadly  sins,  8lc.  and  Lady  Morgan  quotes  with  great  apparent  de- 
light an  observation  of  one  of  her  friends  on  this  subject. 

*  Speaking  on  this  subject  to  a  very  clever  and  very  witty  French 
woman.  Mad.  d*li***d,  she  observed  respecting  the  decency,  even  of 
the  women  most  notedly  gallant,  *'  Les  Fran^aises  sunt  les  seules  femmes 
patt-^trt  ^  qui  il  hoit  prrmis  d'aroir  des  torts ;  car  elles  seules  sattackent 
i  leurs  devoirs  €t  H  la  dccence,  quand  meme  ellcs  out  urie  vertu  de  moins"  I ' 
— i.  190. 

But  Ladj  Morgan  appears  to  go  beyond  even  the  indulgence  to 
crime  which  these  words  imply,  for  slie  says  distinctly  in  another 
place : — 

*  It  is  uo  uncommon  thing  in  France,  to  see  the  most  lasting  attach- 
ment succeed  to  the  most  lively  passion  ;  and  a// that  was  fauTty,  in  un* 
ficensetl  love,  become  all  that  is  respectable,  in  disinterested  friend- 
ship/—i.  163,  164. 

Li  no  very  delicate  phrase  Lady  Morgan  violently  reproaches 
iKAIembert  that  his  connexion  with  Mademoiselle  deTLspinass^ 
m9$  too  Platohic — she  would  have  had  it  a  little  more  substantial. 

•Th« 
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*  The  Academy  was  to  D'Alembert  aiiotlier  Mademoiselle  de  t'Es- 
pinaue.  In  iiis  cacmcxiin  with  either,  ihure  wni  ritiT  a  truce  ofuner^ 
«f  characii-r,  nr  «f  mental  maiihuod.— All  wjis  feeblenws  anil  subiec- 
lion.  He  rarried  the  love  leilcfs  of  ilif  one  In  bis  rivals,  and  he 
•econded  the  tyrniiny  uf  the  other  in  his  discourses.' — ii.  ISI.  153. 
"  Wiih  ihese  principles  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  Ladj  Morgan 
•ppluudiiig  tlie  farce  uf  Figaro  as  one  uf  the  niosl  umusiiig  and 
fhi/utupfiiciil  wlildi  any  language  has  produced. — ii.  p.  46.  '  'Vhc 
fepresenlulion  of  wliich  (she  says)  she  could  have  attended  every 
bight  it  was  plnyed,  while  the  inimitable  Tarluffe  inimimbly  acted, 
^Iriiutit  put  her  lu  steep.' — ii,  llti. 

In  this  philosophical  farce  the  chief  diameter  is  ayoung  page  who 
lonji!*  for  every  %vouian  he  sees,  while  all  the  otliersare  employed 
in  ddferent  ways  in  the  same  kind  of  pursuit  j  whereas  in  poor 
Muli<ire,lhe  ludy,  in  wliuse  character  Mademoiselle  Mars  exhausted 
ihe  patience  of  Lady  Morgan,  was  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  this 
tfidioaa  play  ends  in  the  dUcomfiture  of  i)il'  adulterer. 
— But  the  chniax  of  Lady  Morgan's  laxity  will  be  found  in  nine 
pages  (i(j9  to  IT?)  of  eulogy  upou  a  Madame  D'Huudclut,  an 
Wuwed  adulteress,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Lady  Morgau's  friendly 
Mcount,  a  prostitute:  we  shall  not  sully  our  pages  by  mure  par- 
ticular extmcls,  wesliall  only  say  that  Lady  Morgan,  after  telling  us 
ihat  this  Madame  D'Houdetot  passed  through  the  hands  of  Vol- 
tlire,  St.  Lainben,  Kousseau,  8lc.  and  became,  in  old  age,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  Monsieur  S.  conrluden  by 

*  Umeniing  tbai  she  urrivi^d  inu  late  to  have  teen  this  interesting  ami 
cxtraiirdinury  unitian;  but  occasioimily  associutint;  viith  llu«e  who 
«icc  tiad  the  hap|>nie!is  li>  live  with  her,  and  ileUghtcdli/  tiacM  the 
nnni  uf  Iter  steps  in  ihose  elegant  circles,  over  vvhii'h  she  once  presi- 
iled.— p.  176. 

Lady  Morpm  is  so  very  fi«urQlive  in  her  expressions  that  we 
apprehend,  huweiier  blameable  the  countenance  gi\-en  in  this  pas- 
ngeto  vice  may  be.  it  would  be  unciuidid  and  unjust  lo  take  her 
OK  pifd  de  la  Irtlrr,  ami  suppose  that  she  Mould  real/t/  hiive  found 
de/ight  hi  Irannf!  lire  itepn  of  Madame  D'Houdetol." 

Impiettt. — Madame  de  Maintenon  declares  that  some  of  llie 
py  men  of  the  court  were  '  pleins  de  grandes  impi^l^s,  el  de  sen- 
timent d'Sngratilnde  envers  le  roL'  To  us,  who  have  been  taught 
to  *  fear  Go<l  and  honour  the  King,'  this  does  net  seem  a  very  ex- 
traordinary, nor  a  very  hazardous  remark;  bnl  Lady  Morgan  is  of 

•  different  mtm),  and  parodies  Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
it  into  ridicule. — '  It  was  ihe  J'lithiuii  of  that  piiiuf  day  to  (onjound 
die  sovereign  and  the  Deiiv,  and  to  consider  the  king  botli  "  at  the 
lew  and  lb  f  propheti"  withm  the  j'ur/ieii'  of  his  own  court,' — p.  47. 
— Lady  Morgnn  is  enamoured  '  of  the  liighly-prizetl  petits  souper* 
of  Paris,  the  point  de  rassemblement  of  wit,  pleasuie,  and  fashion,' 

'  and 
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and  these,  in  her  impious  jargon,  she  calls  'the  Passoveu  of 
family  re-union;'  words  which  have  really  no  meaning,  and  excite 
no  idea  but  that  of  disgust  and  horror  at  the  profanation  on  which 
diis  audacious  worm  seems  to  pride  itself. — p.  225.  In  another 
place  she  calls  the  *  civic  dinner*  given  under  the  tyranny  of  Ro- 
bespierre, (the  mere  triumph  of  one  bloody  faction  over  another,) 

*  the  passover  of  an  emancipated  people.' 

On  the  subject  of  a  port-folio  of  water-colour  drawings  she  says : 

*  These  transcripts  of  the  prima  intenzhne  of  superior  genius  always 
Appear  to  me  more  precious  and  iiiterestiiij;,  than  the  long-studied,  long- 
laboured  task,  that  time  and  judgment  work  into  faultlessness.  It  is 
like  the  sublime  command,  '*  Let  Here  be  light ;  and  there  leag  light  J*' 
— ii.  64. 65. 

—-When  she  would  describe  the  streets  of  Paris,  it  is  by  a  proiane 
aUuaion — their  nnrrownesM  is  '  an  original  sin  without  redemption.' 
—On  the  occasion  of  the  liomaee  paid  to  the  King,  she  takes  the 
fivourable  opportunity  of  uttenng  another  horror.  She  laments 
that  he  is  obliged  to  hear  so  much  flattery,  because,  '  as  the 
Chevalier  de  Bonfflers  says,  with  more  levity  than  becomes  the  sab* 
ject,  11  ny  a  que  Di  eu  oui  ait  un  asset  grand  fond  de  gaiet^  pour 
ne  pas  s'ennuyer  de  tons  les  homm^^es  qu'on  lui  rend.' 

Levity  !—-^  more  levity  than  becomes  the  occasion'! — and,  witb 
this  gentle  observation,  she  registers  and  disseminates  a  blaapbemy 
which  we  dare  not  translate,  and  which,  if  any  of  our  readers  has 
patience  to  read  a  second  time,  he  will  find  to  be  as  silly  as  it  is 
mipious. 
— ^The  infamous  Volney, — or,  in  Lady  Morgan's  opinion, 

*  the  sublime  Volney,  withdraws  his  higk-bom  genius  from  its  devoted 
career,  and  descends  to  the  cold  and  tame  pursuit  of  chronological  cal* 
culation.  His  Histoire  de  la  Chronologic  is  undertaken  in  a  very  philo- 
sophical, and,  from  some  passages  which  I  heard  cited,  a  very  sceptical 
mood.  He  attempts  to  prove  the  history  of  Moses  is  a  compilation  of 
astronomical  facts,  that  Abraham  was  a  brilliant  constellation,  and 
Moses  himself  Bacchus,  or  the  sun.' — p.  213. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  the  incredible  ignorance  even  of  her 
mblime  and  hi^h-bom  genius*s  own  works,  which  this  mad  woman 
shews,  when  sibe  fancies  that  these  *•  dreams  of  the  devil'  are  at  all 
new.  We  shall  merely  add,  that  instead  of  the  horror  which  our 
readers  feel  at  this  threadbare  impiety.  Lady  Morgan  treats  it  with 
great  coolness  as  simply  '  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  genealogical 
line  of  patriarchal  nobdity.' 

Some  of  these  expressions  would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  this 
Lady  Morgan  was  an  atheist;  she  seems  to  intimate,  however,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  her  work,  that  she  is  only  a  deist, and  that  she  has  as 
much  and  the  same  kind  of  religion  as  the  American  savages.  She 
says  that  at  a  certain  f5te  made  for  Af  r,  the  manuscripts  of  the  athebt 

Voltaire 
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Voltaire  were  displayed,  and  the  sublime  ode  of  ihe  atheist  Chenuir, 
tn  [tmise  of  the  suit!  VultaJre,  was  recited  Milh  mi  i;iiiotioa  oq  the 
part  of  the  audience 

'  only  in  be  felt  ntid  unJentuod  by  this  ardent  people  lr>  whom  ge- 
ftiiuisbul  atiolher  word  for  diviBitg,&t\A  who.  nc.xi  I'l  thccKEATsPiuiT, 
venerate  those  whom  be  has  most  informed  idlh  tic  rayn  of  las  owu  in- 
*ri%n«.— p.  St3. 

That  is  to  say,  f  n/laiie  and  C/ienier  are  worshipped  by  Lady 
Morgan's  aideut  friends  next  to  what  she  calls,  in  iiiiitatiuit  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  Great  Spii-il !  and  lest  any  one  should  mistake  her 
dislinct  niearung,  »he  distinguishes  the  words  Great  Spirit  by  a 
|ieculiar  type.  On  the  danng  blasphemy  of  the  concluding  line, 
which  represents  the  Go<l  of  all  purity  as  illuminating,  with  the 
brightest  rays  of  his  own  intelligence,  the  minds  of  such  motuters 
of  vice  and  infidelity,  we  almost  tremble  to  think  again. 

Once  more,  and  we  have  done, — If  it  be  asked  why,  with  the 
feclii^s  which  we  have  expresaed,  we  proceed  to  notice  such  aho- 
niinatiDDs,  we  answer,  with  a  pious  father  of  the  church,  Lei;imus, 

WE  LECANTtlll. 

'  Truth  wants  no  oniamenl ;  religion  is  in  itself  an  abttraction  ;  "  tlie 
evidence  of  things  unseen."  It  is  ever  to  be  regrclled  that  the  Unl  re- 
fipous  ceremony,  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  caused  ibe  6tst  mtirdft,  in  Ihe 
Jhit  and  only  family  (hen  upon  earth.' — i.  p.  6o. 

Our  readers  cannot  have  gone  far  in  this  work  without  being 
Anick  widi  the  wonderful  similarity  of  its  seiitluienls  and  language 
to  those  of  the  Lef/rrj/lom  I'arii,*  reviewed  in  a  former  Number. 
Both  exhibit  llie  same  slavish  awe  when  speaking  of  die  usurper, 
tfie  saiue  impudent  I'amiliftiity  wb«»  noticing  the  lawful  monarch  ; 
|>otb  profess  the  same  admiration  of  all  that  was  feeble,  and  trcaclier- 
out,  and  bloody  in  France ;  the  same  hatred  of  all  that  ^  as  tirm,  and 
loyal,  and  virtuous :  both  evince  the  same  pruneness  to  profanation, 
the  same  audacious  contempt  of  every  thing  savouring  of  religion 
■od  piety.  Both  mistuke  (he  whinings  of  a  few  ubscuK  Jacobin* 
fijr  the  general  voice  of  the  IVeiich  people ;  and  both, — more  insane 
tnaii'llie  madniau  in  Horace  who  kept  his  seat  after  llie  curtain  had 
dropped,  and  heard  tairuii  tru^itdm  in  an  empty  theatre,— *al  a  pe- 
^od  when  every  moment  brings  fresh  proof  of  the  return  of  France 
Id  it*  characteristic  loyalty  and  attachment  to  its  ancient  line  of 
^ings,  can  bce  nothing,  can  heaf  of  nothing,  but  plots  to  overthrow 
^e  government,  and  bring  back  the  eoldeii  age  of  their  day-dreams, 
^  reign  uf  rebellion,  plunder,  and  blood. 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  be  accused  of  attributing  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bouae  the  portentous, ignorance  and  folly  of  Lady  Mui^n. — Mr. 
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Hobhouse,  unfortunately  for  himself,  is  not  ignorant,  unless  of  ex* 
istiug  circumstances : — but  Lady  Morgan  (and  we  record  it  to  her 
praise)  possesses  one  substantial  advantage  over  him.  She  iusulu 
and  vilifies  the  royal  family  of  France,  it  is  true,  but  she  doe^not  out- 
rage humanity  so  far  as  to  term  them  '  bonc-grubbers/  because 
tbey  piouiily  sought  to  give  the  remains  of  their  sovereign  and 
Either,  a  decent  burial. 

We  must  now  have  done : — to  confess  the  truth  we  have  long 
snice  been  weary  of  Lady  Morgan,  and  shall  not  threrefore  offend 
oar  readers  by  any  further  exposure  of  tlie  wickedness  and  folly  of 
her  book ;  of  both  of  which  we  have  given  an  idea  less  perfect,  we 
readily  admit,  than  we  had  materials  for,  but  one  which  will,  we 
hope,  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  circulation  of  trash  which  under 
the  name  of  a  Lady  author  might  otherwise  find  its  way  into  the 
bands  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  for  whose  perusal  it  is  utterly, 
CO  the  score  both  of  morals  and  politics,  unfit. 

The  volume  closes  with  four  bulky  '  Appendices  on  Politics, 
Finance,  Law,  and  Physic,  by  Sir  T«  Charles  Morgan,  M.  D.* 
thrown  in,  we  presume,  as  a  kind  of  makeweight  to  the  literary 
cargo  which  his  lady,  as  per  contract,  '  was  bound  to  deliver  be- 
tween the  months  of  November  and  March.'  Three  of  them  are 
on  subjects  of  which  the  Doctor  is  utterly  ignorant;  and  we  there- 
fore think  that  he  has  been  prudently,  as  well  as  kindly,  advised  *  to 
confine  his  literary  mania  in  future  to  the  ambition  of  being  read  by 
apothecaries.' 

We  have  just  received  a  second  edition  of  Lady  Morgan's 
France,  in  two  voluirtes,  octavo,  preceded  by  a  flourishing  preface, 
in  which  she  affects  all  the  intoxication  of  literary  triumph  that 
the  rapid  success  of  her  quarto  should  have  necessitated  a  second 
editioa.  This  is,  we  fear,  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  downright  falsehood ;  we  have  compared  the  octavo  edi- 
tion with  the  quarto,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  former  has  ^een 
printed  off  from  the  same  types  which  were  set  up  for  the  latter, 
a- species  of  manoeuvre  which  enables  a  publisher  to  make  two  edi- 
tions out  of  one;  and  what  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  Lady  Mor- 
gan's triiimpk  is  reducible  to  this  trick,  is  the  fad  that  in  this  second 
edition  not  one  of  the  numerous  errors  of  the  firsi  (of  which  boih 
Lmdy  Morgan  and  her  printer  had  grievously  complained)  is  cor- 
reded;  nay,  the  very  table  of  errata  whidi  accompanied  the  quarto 
is  carefully  reprinted  in  the  octavo.  So  much  for  the  glory  of  a 
rapid  sale,  and  the  triumph  of  a  second  editioB ! — ^And  thus  Lady 
Moigan  concludes  as  she  began. 

.  NOTE 
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NOTE  on  Ih  Jrtkle  o»  '  Java.' 

The  horrible  tragedy  of  Dutch  cruelty'  lias  already  coniinenced 
inJavn;  uiid  it  w'iA  not  slop  here. — Sc.ircely  wui  tlic  ink  dry  wiili 
which  we  pekiiied  the  sentence  in  page  74,  to  which  this  refera, 
when  we  received  the  following  uccnniit  of  s  iiii>»t  uirociuns  Iriim- 
action,  to  which  we  scarcely  kitow  where  to  look  for  iiiiy  parullel. 
tMiles^  it  be  that  of  the  Bluck  tlule  in  Culcutta,  tlie  massavre  of  the 
£iigli'>h  in  Aniboyiw,  or  uf  the  Chiiie»e  in  Batavia,  when  theilreeti 
of  that  capital  literally  nut  with  blood.  We  pledge  ouiaelves  for 
the  truih  of  the  atatemciil,  :tnd  by  e\po!>ing  to  the  whole  woild  ■ 
vcene  of  aiich  infamy,  feel  that  we  are  performing  a  public  dtity. 
May  we  hope  riiat  this  exposure  will  be  ihe  nipa>n  of  crealiiig  tuch 
tmiversal  iiidignalion  against  the  parlies  concertred  in  ihe  bloody 
deed,  as  may  prevent  the  recurrence  uf  such  inhuman  and  disgrace- 
ful Iraniactions ! 

'  Towards  ibe  laitcr  end  of  November  Inst,  the  Pcirngee  or  chief 
of  Ihe  village  of  Chipamo<inchnt)g,  in  the  disiiict  of  Chal!<em.  named 
KeyMi,  obKrving  ilisHaliBfuclion  in  prevail  amung  ilie  inhubiiuatx  of  the 
disirict,  in  conMf(|Ueiice  ufauniu  unauihorized  e.Miciiora  of  ihe  Kapala 
Cboolftek,  and  other  native  chiefn  in  aulhiiriiy  nver  them,  look  advan- 
tage of  Ihe  circumBtancr,  and  gelling  eeverai  other  heaiU  of  villages  lo 
join,  prevailed  on  a  number  of  the  lower  dais  to  assemble,  under  [he 
ostensible  plett  of  going  to  Inilramayti,  lo  by  ihti'r  grievances  before 
the  "  Landrusl,"  be  the  President's  aiaritaiit  who  bad  charge  of  the  po- 
lice in  ihose  districts  was  usually  called. 

'  Having  thns  collecled  together  a  boily  of  men  in  ihe  first  instance. 
stnaJ]  parties,  under  active  emissaries,  were  dispatched  to  the  ncigh- 
bonring  districts  to  beat  up  tiir  recruits,  and  many  cases  occurred  at 
fDDf  people  being  aclunlty  lieil  and  forced  to  join  ihe  party. 

*  As  they  increased  in  numbers,  ihc  parly  moved  towaids  the  river 
Chimaniiok,  ihe  boundary  beiwecn  ilie  Indrotnayo  dittricis  and  Cbcri- 
bon,  and  in  their  route  uere  joined  by  all  who  had,  or  fancied  they  hud, 
any  grievance  lo  coaiplain  of.  Among  these,  il  is  under-loud,  that 
very  lew  were  from  Kandang-liousus.  but  eome  heads  uf  villages,  an4 
a  considerable  number  of  ihr  lower  cliiss  are  staled  to  have  jitinid  from 
ihe  district  of  IndrainHyu,  and  of  tlic  lallera  uumber  fnira  the  lowland 
Crawang  dislricls. 

'  At  this  stage  d  iheir  progress,  it  appears  to  havv  been  Rrsl  cjrcu* 
late<l  among  them  llial  Pungairan  Kanoomun  mii{ht  be  expected  troin 
the  "sea-jide,"  to  join  ihtm  as  their  chid.  Thi:k  Pungairan  Kanooman, 
wbo  1  understand  was  bamsbed  during  the  insnrrcciion  of  liagoot 
Rangun,  is  ri-presenlcd  lo  be  a  descemlant  of  one  Seedan,  who  wai  tb« 
(im  promoter  uf  the  disiurhances  in  Cheribon  formerly,  and  bis  family 
have  always  pusbesscd  great  influence  in  the  wt^siem  parlof  ih^i  dislric'. 

'  Whatever  the  rtal  object  or  e>i|rtCtaiions  of  the  leaders  of  lhes« 
deluded  people  may  have  been,  ii  is  clearly  ascertained  ihat  nnt  a 
single  chief  of  rank  above  the  head  of  o.  village  joineil  them,  or  ap- 
fntred  in  any  inaiiiier  to  give  liieui  support  or  couiileuaitcc. 
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*  By  the  time  they  arrived  at  Lobenar,  a  village  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chiroanook,  seven  palls  from  Indramayo,  the  party  amounted 
to  about  900  men,  which  number  it  never  exceeded.  It  is  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  course  of  a  desultory  march  of  near  fifty 
palU,  from  Chasaro  to  Lobenar,  not  an  instance  is  knoun  to  have  oc- 
curred of  property  of  any  kind  having  been  injured,  and  although  they 
remained  stationary  at  Lobenar  for  many  days,  during  which  the  rice, 
paddy,  cattle,  and  other  property  of  Mr.  Muntsinghe  \v:is  most  tempt- 
ingly in  their  way  under  the  charge  only  of  a  few  slaves,  not  a  single 
article  was  touched,  nor  a  human  being  molested. 

*  Preparations  were  !k>w  in  forwardness  by  the  residents  of  the  Pri- 
anger  Regencies  and  Cheribon  to  attack  the  insurgents,  if  they  may  be 
80  called,  and  it  was  carried  into  execution  at  Lobenar  on  the  20th  of 
December.  Previous  to  this,  however,  they  had  been  attacked  more 
than  once  by  the  assistant  resident  at  Indramayo,  or  under  his  orders, 
but  he  was  repulsed,  and  on  one  occasion,  I  understand,  with  the  loss 
of  either  four  or  six  European  soldiers. 

^  I  cannot  pretend,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me,  to  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  Mr.  Motman(the  Dutch  resident)  on  the  20th  ;  but,  as  1  am  in- 
formed, his  arrangements,  however  long  delayed,  doubtless  from  un- 
avoidable causes,  seem  to  have  been  judicious  and  perfectly  adequate 
to  the  object  in  view :  and  his  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  his  head  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Van  de  Poel,  during  the  contest,  is  represented  on  all  sides 
as  meriting  praise  for  courage  and  humanity. 

'  It  is  estimated  that  100  of  the  insurgents  fell  in  the  engagement, 
and  5f^4  were  made  prisoners.  Keysa,  the  Petingee  who  first  com- 
menced the  insurrection,  was  observed  to  be  very  actively  encouraging 
his  men  to  repel  Mr.  Motman's  attack,  and  this  man  was  found  among 
the  killed. 

*  When  the  prisoners  were  disarmed,  Mr.  Motman  delivered  them 
over  to  the  military,  in  order  that  they  might  be  securely  guarded  to 
Indramayo.  On  their  arrival  there,  they  were  all  put  into  a  coffe% 
storehouse  within  the  fort,  and  the  storehouse  was  surrounded  by  senti- 
nels. In  the  course  of  the  night  it  is  stated  that  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  to  escape  from  confinement, — the  soldiere 
on  guard  fired  upon  them,  and,  horrible  to  relate,  it  ended  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  about  300  souls,  in  cold  blood,  by  the  military,  under  the  orders 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  own  officers ! 

*  Mr.  Motman,  I  am  told,  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  stop  this 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  blood,  but  with^^nt  effect:  no  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  his  representations,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
submit,  as  he  himself  declares,  with  feelings  not  to  be  described,  to  the 
spectacle  of  an  unarmed  multitude  of  poor  misled  creatures  whom  he 
had  vanquished  and  made  prisoners  in  the  morning,  massacred  by  their 
own  guards,  commanded  by  two  officers,  one  bearing  His  Nether- 
land  Majesty's  commission  of  Captain,  and  the  other  of  Lieutenant, 
under  the  weak,  inconceivable,  and  inhuman  pretext  that  they  could 
not  be  otherwise  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  prisoners,  or  for 
their  own  safety,  as  the  prisoners  intended  to  run  '*  Amook*'! 

*  Will  it  be  credited  that  a  number  of  unarmed  wretches,  confined  iu 

a  secura 


fte  Jrtkle  on  '  Java.' 


a  secure  tcakwood  building  wilhin  a  fnrt,  slioulij  ever  (hink  of  altacki  _ 
H  military  force surruunilin^  ihtin  aii  f-usrds,  and  to  wiiom  ihey  had  but 
a  tew  hours  before  siirrecidcred  ihcmselve*  us  ))ri5iiner»,  while  ihey  had 
vet  arms  in  ihcir  hnnd^P— He  must  be  vmluloua  imked  who  can  bring 
}k»  mind  to  believe  ihis ! — Ifcver  ihe  tvuih  cvmcs  lu  light,  ii  will  then, 
^  am  convinced,  be  found  that  an  etTorc  tn  ^ive  lheiiis«lv«s  fre»h  air, 
;4^ile  natuml  to  *o  targe  a  body  of  men  confineil  in  a  building  of  coro- 
pSTHtively  small  dimenbii>i»,  ilie  doors  and  wiiiduws  of  wliich  were  no 
Anibt  closeit  for  security,  huh,  by  the  pusillammiiy,  iT  not  the  cruelly, 
''"  "'  ir  guard«,  couiiidcred  as  nn  allenipt  lo  escape, — and  ihe  ^cene  of 
once  be^un,  ihe  priuinersappri-licndinj:  tvbut  whh  to  follow,  made 
ktit;h  remittance  ut>  ibey  bud  in  ilu-ir  jxiwer  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 

But  let  ihia  be  as  il  may,  those  who  remained  itiivc  from  the  tnai- 
e  were  embarked  in  cofl'ee  prows,  and  dispatched  up  the  river  ti> 
Canouy  SumlMing,— and  while  onlhe  river,  the  second  act  of  ihelrugeily 
'wk  place.  An  atiein|U  is  mid  to  have  been  again  made  by  the  pri- 
oaer»  lo  rscajie,  and  uii  this  occasion  many  more  were  seni  to  the  olner 
trld  to  join  Iheir  companions  in  miftfurlunc.  Indeed  so  inaaliahle  up- 
an  lo  have  been  the  thirst  fur  Javanese  blood,  that  of  5^4  taken  pri- 
nen  by  Mr.  Motman  on  ihe  day  of  the  ent^gement,  but  1 13  arrived 
tve  at  ihis  place,  where  ibey  are  now  in  cunlinemeni ! 
'  Many  <>l  these  men  have  been  examined  before  the  commission  ap- 
binlcd  by  his  Neihcrland  majesty's  government  to  investigate  the  cause 
*  '  litie  insurrection;  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  agree  in  slating 
tat  their  only  object  was  to  go  to  Indramayo,  and  lay  their  grievances 
ihe  l^ndrtisi.  In  general,  their  complaints  arc  against  the 
Apala  Chooiacks  and  other  native  chiefs  in  immediate  authority  over 
hem;— and  this  atfurds  an  obvious  excuse  for  ihcir  assembling  in  » 
xly  to  complain  to  the  European  local  aulhoriiy  ;— which  I  believe  in 
V  soul  was  the  only  objeol  the  lower  class  had  in  view,  whatever  plan* 
a  more  extended  or  dHn>;erous  nature  may  have  actuated  Keysa  and 
iber  of  iheir  leaders." 
CiiancAorr,  Q2rl  Janiioiy,  181?. 

It  a  added  that  the  Dutch  had  taken  lo  themselves  great  merit 
Df  the  gallant  conduct  displaced  liy  their  troops  on  ihiit  occasion — 
^oor  Javanese !  what  a  dreadful  chaitge  of  masters  have  you  cxpe- 
ienced !  —-^■, ■--■-■--  ■- — =^ 

fr  No.  XXXI.  (p.  165)  wf  had  utciiioa  lo  ronitipn  a  irij  curious  Globe, '  i> 
K  Library  of  the  I^nrr  Temple.'  grid  which  [_n,  .,ur  iufurmaUon  staled)  hid  tietn  re- 
ntlj  whilewaititd.  The  wurd  »aj  nut  rerv  happilj'  chown ;  bui  wr  uetrr  ouder- 
)0d  <  nor  tntpected  ttmt  Durfodrn  would  underitlaiid  )  hy  it,  that  ibr  nhrriud  Globe 
id  be^n  litrrnlly  cmlrd  over  with  limr,  but  me rrly  painMd  Burl  einbHfithvil.  It  ^i. 
an,  however,  Ibal  •«  wrre  miwilbrintd  both  a>  io  ihe  liluBlion  and  raadllioa  oftbi* 
ornblcGtobe.  Sir  William  Scutt,(wtiuiia  Bencher  of  Iht  Middle  Templt.>laudabl} 
Mioiu  br  tlie  credit  of  bis  hrcUireu,  directed  aaitiqiiiry  to  be  made  iolo  the  fact;  and 
•Olriigioglj  &TOureil  at  wilh  thf  tEwlt.  We  belicit  thai  (he  moU  effecliul  uwda  of 
ttine  euTKlici  riglil  oitli  this  learned  Society  and  Ihe  public  in  geacral.  will  be  lo 
lai  Mr.  Phlllipt's  letter. 

hir  William  ,  j  ^^  deilred  by  Mr.  R<wton  to  acqiiainl  you  that  the 

,lohci  tWrd  by  the  Qaarlrri;  Review   to  have  been  whilewaatied  are  m  (be  UiMIc 
aniple  LibTirj  in  eicclleiit  prtservatiou  *  I  am.  tut. 

•  MiMU  ftmpit,  Mitrcli  5,  1817.'  J.  PHILUrS,' 
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All  Rss&y  fin  the  Characters  af  Blncheth  and  Kirtg  Richard  III.     By  J.  P. 
Kemble.     Cr.  8ro.     8s^8d. 
The  Works  of  Right  Hon.  Lady  Mary  Wortlay  Montague,  including  her 

Correspondeacc, 


Corr^lKindeace,  Poe 
C^nuiae  Papert!     A  b 


Litt  ^  Ntw  PubHeatUHl. 

.,  and   Etsaya.     Published,  liy  pennilaion,  frooi  het 
I  Edition,  bftndiomelir  printed  ill  ItK  VO)k  (xHt  8*0. 

Tlie  Comforts  orOld  Age,  with  Bioertpbicst'IiliNfrBtitint.  B;  Sir  Thomu 
I^ernard,  Ban.    Tliird  Edirinc,  small  8ro.     7». 

Sl4tenienl  respRcLine  ibe  Earl  uf  S«lkiric*«  Setilemeac  npon  the  It«d  Ejver, 
ill  North'  Aioericfl  ;  in  Descruccion  iu  I813-16;  imi  the  MauHcrv  of  Cnvri- 
Dor  Seniple  and  his  Party.  Wttb  ObMrvations  upon  a  r«cenl  PuUioation, 
«niir)«d,  "A  Nsrmtive  Of  Occufrencet  id  the  Indiitn  Couulciei,"  &c.    8vo. 

r»,fid.' 

Jnurnal  of  Science  and  llie  Arts.  Edited  at  ihe  Royal  Iimilutkm.  Not. 
V.«ud  vr.  wUh' plates.    8»i».    7*.  «*.  each. 

A'eehrB  of'the  IfindO!,  wiiti  Arithmetic  and  Mensuratiaa;  traiiilaud  fiiHB 
lbeSan*cri(.     By  H.T  Colebroote,  Esq.     4to.     31,  Ss. 

Asiatic  ReMan^i«-.  of  Traiiuctioiii  of  ihe  Jfociety  lusututed  in  Beiigalifot 
inquiring  into  ibe  History  ani)  Aniiqaiiiei,  the  Aru,  Sciences,  and  Literature 
of  Asia.     Ila.     Voi.  XII.  jiiit  ftcdvcdfrom  Calcutta.     St.  99. 

The  X^s  </f  En||;1and ;  or  the  Triumphs  nf  the  lute  War,  ei  thry  appear  in 
the  thanks  nf  Parliament,  progreuivel^r  voied  tu  tUe  N«*j  and  Army;  and 
the  CominiinicatioiiH  cither  oral  or  written  an  the  subject.  CltrDnoJOKi^l^ 
arrtnged,  ttith  Notices  Biot-rupbwal  and  Military.  By  Maurice  Evun*t  Navy 
«ti*  AmHy  Agenf.  8fO,  14i.  boards.  A  few  Copies  on  Imperial  paper,  ll.ft. 
'The  Ohu^i warden's  and  Uverseer'i  Gaide  and  Directur,  niiiien  attd 
•rninied  for  ihe  use  of  Pariih  Oihoers,  and  others,  desirous  of  acqairiiig  P»- 
TQchiir  Inforitmiion.     By  .1.  Atbdowne.     7s. 

'■  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  ■  Coramitiee  of  ihe  Nnry  BOBrd  titcing.it 
Portsmouth,  in  October  and  Novembar,  1816,  to  inqui^  into  a  Complaint 
Inade  by  the  Chaplnin,  respecting  ilie  conduct  of  the  resident  Coinmisiioner, 
Sir  Geori^e  Grey,  Bart.  -By  [he  R«v,  Tufion  Cbarlcs  Scott,  LLD.  Chaplain 
in  Ordmury  to  the  Priac«  ftt^ent.  Chaplain  of  the  Duck-yard,  FortsoMutb, 
Slid  Vicar  of  MooktoQ.  in  Thaiiei.     fs. 

M^raoires  du   Marquis  do  Dau^eau,  eirrits  de  sa  Main;  ou  Journal  de  la 
Coar  d«i  Loiii^'XIV.,  etfrait  du  Maoutcrit  origiaal;  Avec  des  Notes  Hiato- 
hquet  el  Critititiet.!    Psr  Undime  de  Ciciihs.     3  vuU.  8vo.     U.  lis,  6d. 
'   The  Panvlileiew.     No.  XIX.    Us.  Od. 

-  TlMCksncal  Journal.  No.  XXXI.  for  June.     61.  6d. 

A  letter  from  an  Old  Member  of  (he  Pitt  Club  tu  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  that  Soctely.  lb  which  is  anoeMd,  tlK  CurnespoDdence  betweeit  iha 
Managing  Com  mi  I  lee  and  Mr.  Canning.     Isjfid,  i 

Letters  fmm  Mrs.  Blitahetlt  CariAr  (c).M(.s-  Moiit«f;u,  heiween  the  year* 

-  37ii  and  1800.  Pafalislied  from  ihe  Ori^iialv  in  ibe  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Montagu  Pennington,  A^  M.  Vicar  of  Nattbbo«iii,her  iiuf\uivi  aikd  Executor. 
S  vols.  Bro.     11.  7i. 

I   Jottraal  of  nn  EoEiiah  Traveller,  froia  1814  to  1816,  vith  Ainecdoles  of  ibe 
isofWalm,&f,     8vo.     Ss.  ed, 
iielecl  Pieces  lu  Verse  and   Piom.     By   the  late  John  Bowdler.jun.  Esq. 

lex. 

-  Wm-liKiP  the  Her.  Francis  WraQgham,  F.  R.  S.  consisiinj:  ofSerinoiii,  Dis- 
iCf(ntions,Translaiions,SeBton  Poems,  &iC.     3  vo^.  8vo.     21.  Ss. 

The  Edinbur«b  Monthly  MtEaiine.      Nos.  I.  II.  III.  Ac  TV.      '2s.  6d.  each. 

A  Tribute  of  %mpnihy  add/essed  to  Hooroers.  By  W.  Newiihai(i,Esq. 
l2mo.     5i. 

Researches  conceroine  >he  Lams,  TlieoUinv,  Learning,  Commerce,  SiC  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  India.     %  Q.  Craulurdi&o.     a  vols.  Syu.     )8i. 
>   Village  Cttuniel  10  llit  PuOi:  edited  by  the  Author  of  Family  Serntoav  la. 

The  Busy  Body;  or,  Meu  and  Manners,     a  toll.  810.     16*. 
■  ■     ii'    ■        -■  0  2  Leiler* 
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HMboi  t1>«l  the  House  ahould  r«solve  Uaetr  into  n  ConvnjUc^,  i^  A^'^  'f  "* 

fivo.    a^. 

.-,  UlterwWilliiun  Smilh,,Esij.  ftl.  P.  fur  Norwkli,  from  RoTieri  SoiilUj', 

Eil-     6'".      Si. 

. .  Arsttin;  Purt  the  Second;  exhihiung  a  View  of  the  M»iiiier«  of  the  Ute- 
tropulis.     tivu.     Ha.  (kl. 

On  the  Principles  o(  PoliiictI  Eccinum^  and  Tsxntiaii.    hi  Da*ii)  Ricnrdo, 
*>q.     8n).      14s. 

.  J\iiEu&J  on  [the  Principle  of  PopulalioU;  or,  A  View  of  lis  Pastntiil  Pre- 
jentEffecit  on  Huoisn  Happiness;  wiin  an  Itiauirv  intn  nur  Pro-rpeAH  rtj- 

SiectiiiR  iliB  (ulureTleniovBl  or  Mitigation  of  the  TEvits  irfiich  ii  nec«irtt*. 
V  T.  K.  Malibns  Inle  Fellow  ofJe^Us  Colleot,  (Jainhriiliie.  and  Prof^aiM  bf 
Hisiorv  B"d  Poiiiical  Economy  in  ihe  East  loHi;.  Cillepe.  HpnThrdshii*:-  'A 
FiTih  Editinn,  with  very  iiupottanC  Addiiions.     3  vob.     uvu.     SQs. 

Additions  lu  [he  AlioTB  Work,  sepnratelv.     Ovo.     9b.  ClI.  '  ■  .^ 

ij.UkUije  I.eiiere  di  Jucopo  Orcia ;  fiuora  ediiione,  in  y  vnlumi.     lUnO.  ijitli 
two  portraiia.    *ls. 


The  London  Edliinn  of  tbMeLeiun,piibIiih«l  in  isri,  «  niiU)l=(od  in  p»ftv*at. 
■aen,  wanli  (hrce  rnijie  Luttcri,  and  abounds  in  iiitetpolntlDni.  HA-  ^Hi^iin 
Ediiion,  commonlj  cnmni  in  tiandeti.  ii  Utile  bcrter.     To  liie  present  Rdi 


''^(ed  undrrlljF'IntiKtila'  of  ihv  Author,  tliMe  lure'bmi«d6t(V*I3l0niiT 

Notm-,  and  sti  Italhin  1>«n>lsrunaf  tomeCbapttn  iaSlcmcIi.SeniiMtml 

Journey.  _  .-Oi      : 

The  New  Conipirscy  iigairi!it  the  Jmiit*,  including  Ohiervniinns  on  the 

isturbaii[:es  He  Nisme«, iii  «  Leiier  to C.  Bjder,  Em|,    BjIL-C. BatHa^CM). 

Remark}  on  the  Esieniinis  of  n  Free  Gov. 
Wiiulion  of  the  British  Hnuae  nf  Cummunj 
Modern  Reformers.     S-,. 

.  Address  to  ihe  Two  Hiuies  of  Parliament  on  the  Impnrtanoo  t.f  the  Cora 
'tfiy/k  to  ihe  Nauonfll  ItFTemie.  Bf  the  Rev.  D,  M.  PpBi:<>ok.  A.  Ml  Is; 
-'  A  View  ofihc  Nntiirc  and'Operttion  of  finiik  Ciiri^iicj  a»  ewineLved  nift 
the  Diitre»)es  of  the  C'otinii^.  By  SV.  T.  (JomVr,  ««. 
"  R^ponuf  fhf^Spnch'of  .f^ilni  lAliefo'^e',  Kh|.  hi  ilie  Uouie of  Conui6ns, 
fa  «>louoii  made  liv  ihc  Ri^ht  Hoiruurahl^  Henrv  Gratian  fur  ibe  Unate  to 
'ftsoKeittelf  iniod  Cominitt^on  ihePiEtition  of  ihe  RvLDnnCaihuliciof  Ire- 
land, May  0,  1S17.     'Js.   ' 

•*  Speech  flf  Wob*fl  LoW  Bishop  of  Ossorr.  Mw  3,  WIT,  w  ilw  Hume  of 
feera,  n(]  the  Roman  C&tholic  Ctninii.    '  1^.  &I.  ' 

iUniacd'l  Parllaiuentarv  Dehntr!,  Vo)i.  3%  33,  and  31,  fcoiitaining  the 
■Wmie  tif  the  last  St^<n6A  i^Pui-tliimenV).  '  ,     i 

..    Pie  Colonies  and  the  Present  American  Rerolulion.     F/nm  the  Src^k  i( 
5ll;yeJFii(H,fnrmeriT  Arctihijh(AitirMaliite»."8»o.    IQii    ■ 
**  Thy  PkMort  Portfolio.'   3i'     ■■■■!  ■'.■■.-..■■     ■      ■  ,.   .-. 

A  Tahular  View  oF  the  Finances  of  Great  Bnlam  and  Itelai^rl.coinpiiol 
^ftofD  Qiriiataeniary'llocuitieiil!!,  i'l'inn   17()e  tO' iblCi     lly  Natlianivl  Jeiyll, 

Anlnnuiry,  into  several  Questions  of  Voliiktil  Ecofl«mv,  nppbenlileta  the 
H^ieftV3(tA{-bfOrWBrii:iin-  with  a  Defenceuf  (heliWUnieTai:,  and  •uc- 
jWlihl  IheAbnHtion  nf  the  LntidTn*.     By  Anloftv  Bertulaccii  Esq.    t».  Od. 

The  Sacred  and  Indefeasilile  Right*  nf  ilieCleri^  BxaimtMdi  Hecnuiiisari. 

■nd  Vindii^flicd.    The  OrifiD,  Mord  Ohl^atioo,  nnd.Polrtry  of  the  ]j.»  oi 

■^IthetirMHirrd  into;   wiiii  a  Plan  for  telieviog  the  Peiiple  from  ilw  Burdrns 

NlhpnMd  u}wnth«n  tiy  Ihe  Church,  atitlioHl  teriaua  tnjuiy,arill(WimeTiiei)ce.  9i. 

A  Letter  addresied  to  Lord  F.rskine  ou  tlic  Iiii(Kd)*iwv:<if  a  Hefuiiuiu  Par- 

[Mnt'f '  fb  iUben  nirdias  Ibram.- .  8a.  H.  i       1 1  > '     -  .    - 

I -A  An 


An  Inf;uin[  u>tn  :r.e  Xarnre  nt'  Bc»rToJenoe,  citieil/  with  a  i. en  to  eiuciriate 
thm  ^rmci^'m'oiXhe  Poor  LmmSy  aod  to  a:icw  liieir  unmoral  lendeacj,  Bv  J. 
£.  BtcfiCii,  F.  L.  S.    4«.  CiL 

Thoa^ti:*  iHi  i>.e  Ia»«  reUcinc  >o  ^^'y  >'  tbcr  a^ccc  lh«  Fiyhe.-Ies,  Africa?- 
lure^^u'l  Mjiiurac;ure«  of  iLe  Kin^d  iin,  with  a  Copj  uf  the  Evidence gii en  bv 
ibe  Auth^>r  CO  the  fioard  of  Trade  oo  the  saaie  subject.  Bj  Samuel  Par  Lei. 
8vo.    65. 

Modem  Politicss  tiVen  frovn  Mjchiatel,  Bi^ntia,  and  nibcr  choice  .Authors. 
Bj  ao  Ere-tiicness  'Arcriliish  ip  Luicmri).     First  printed  in  KS37.     ?s.  6d. 
'  Hie  Pubcc  Report  of  May.  1817,  relative  to  Pulilk-House  Lkcmes;  with 
the  Biinatct  of  Ev-.deiice.     8«'>.    7*. 

An  E*saj  tfo  Public  Credit,  hr  Darid  IIuiiic.  First  printed  in  1752, 
widf  a  Latter  to  the  People  nf  (!ireai  Britain  and  Xrehuid  on  the  prophetic 
oharartcr  of  it9  priiicipte»;  and  aticwinc*  from  indifputable  facts,  that  a  Xa- 
tiooaT  Baifkruptcy  luust  uiiimateiy  L«  produced  by  a  pcrsereraace  id  the  Put 
and  Paper  S%>tcin.     By  Imlac 

'*■  TRFOLOGT. 

A  SeiiB'ni  preached  at  St.  Mary's.  t)\fbrd,  no  Thursday.  March  6rti,  1817, 
befpre  the  Unirersiiy,  at  the  Leiit  A^^ua.  By  John  Davison,  M.  A.  Fellow 
•f  (KM  Co!le|!e.  Oi'fortl.     4tiiL     U.66. 

.  l%rochial  Infraction:  or  Semi'jn*  delivered  at  different  times  in  the  0>ar^ 
of  IWrty  Year*.  By  Jame»  Bean,  M.  X,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British 
Maiettttf,  and  Assistant  Mioisierof  Welbeci  Chnpei.     8vti.     IDs.  6d. 

Sermnns tni  VarioDs  Subiect*.  Bt  the  hue  Wi»Jnni  Bel'.  D.  D.  Prehendarv 
•f  St.  PMer'ft,  We«tminster.  Pnbii^hed  **>  Joseph  .Alien.  M.  A.  Prebendary  of 
Wewminsier,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  C»l(ece,  CBnihridee.    2  lols.  8vo.  18s. 

A  Vi9iratt<^n  Sermon,  prc^i-^ed  JvW  1. 1«1f»,  ai  SramfoH,  before  the  Bishop 
of  IVteibot'mih,  und  the  Clercy  '^f  Kuii and  an>l  part  of  Northampton.  In 
vtfhicli  are  cv^siiieivd  soiitt  of  i)ie  ni'x»t  iinporunt  qnahncntions  for  tite  Mi- 
nfsfry,  and  in  which  is  e«per:a!'y  e^Mtctfi  tue  i«*<^!«:tir\  tif  Lparniiif  m  a  Theu- 
tocian.  by  nn  e\3Miin:itinii  of  the  ciiief  reqtr«:re^fur  fifrmine  a  »kilr'u1  Interpre- 
ter of  t!ie  Ssrried  \Vrtriii£>.  Il:4>^Ri(ed  nisIi  Ncitv.  By  S.T.  Bkjomticld, 
M.  .\.  Vicar  of  Bi>bnxike«  in  llutkiHd.     r">. 

T^ie  Datv  of  C«"'rentmeT»t  uiuler prt.-»»nt  Circutn>ti»nces,a Serinon  preached 
at  St:  JolinV  Bedf-jrH-row.  M.ircti  o  jMii  ]6,  1t>l7.  By  DiMiiei  U'i.Hin,  M.  A. 
Minister.     1».  Cd. 

Dis»ertatioiis  nn  rhe  Pmr'it^ies  nf  the  O'd  Tesfamenr,  !•«  the  lute  O.  Levi. 
romainin?  alt  ««c'»  Pr»p»»trie«  as  are  aiH>lirafi.e  to  rhe  cofninco*'  ifce  Me«siaii, 
the  ReMfiration  i-f  tMe  Jew«.  and  the  ttesurrvction  ol'  the  Deatl :  reviMeJ  and 
•QTended  by  J    Kirg.     €  *i»f«.     ll.  1«. 

The  tvolden  Ker  ^icti  un!nc&«  a  Cnh-net  (-f  c«ri«Hi9  Truilnt.     ftio.     10«^ 

The  Bib'icat  Cyclocuedia:  or.  Dicii(iiiary  nf  ilie  ll«»ly  ScripiarCt.  By  WiK 
Kan  lones.    S^mls.  8tfn.     if.  1G«. 

Sermons  on  Fairh.  I>>ct  lines,  an-f  Pa  I*  lie  Diiiic*.  By  the  \'9rt  Rev.  Wil. 
Yiam  Vincent,  D.  D.  late  De.i»i  of  \Ve«iiniii«rer.  With  a  Life  of  the  Auib'tr. 
by  the  Rer.  Robert  Nare«,  Arciiiirarm  nf  >taiti>id.    «vo.     10*.  6d. 

Letters  addressed  ro  n  Sen>Mis  and  Hu-ubte  In«)oirer  afier  Dirine  Tnitti. 
By  the  Rer.  Edirard  Cvny^tj  Rector  oi'  llamst.ill.  Rid  ware,  and  Votali.  Staf- 
#iml.    'Ifriio.     5«. 

Sermon*  of  the  Rev.  STdiirv  Smub.  Rectvr  ol   Fost>m,  Yorkshire.     2  voU 
8ro.      18*, 

C  Kn«r!:vn  F.««iiys.  By  ihc  F«r.  Samuel  Cliarle>  \\  ilLt,  Curate  of  St.  Mar- 
tiij*9,  LicTfr.     ?  %'ols.  ii%u.      1-%*, 

TOrOCRAFIIY. 

Toposrmpliy  illustrative  of  I  lie  Battle  4  if  Piarara«  cnnsisiin|[  of  l*Uns  of  tlkc 
•Plain  and  Cjty  of  Platsa,  of  Plans  of  Eleuiltrni,  Jiliiuc,  and  Phvle,  and  a 
Vjew  ijf  Eieuthcrai  from  Drawlagsmadc  on  the  Spot,  bjr  T.  .Atla^uu,  auii 
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I.I  Wales, 

i. IX. D.    ii  TOu;.fc.  ^vu. 


•nf^ved  by  Cooke.  Accompanied  hy  Memoirs  feid  b 
'■cnplluni  Slid  'BeUea  LetLrea  of  the  Iiistitute  of  I'runi: 

StautiQpe,  F.  R.ii.  and  Acad.  In«crip,  apd   Itfll.  Leu.  I 

jffvo,  piilt  Pletes  separate,  in  Folio.  SB*.— Tlie  VUwi  s 
^,    (}u^e,Fu.a|l  tlie  Watering  mid  Sea.Uarl|ing  Pluuet  ii 

Ibf  laiyVcOBsiiHngoracciiraieaiidcircuin'staiilinl  desn 

•f.ftahio^ublB  r«w(.  and  of  the  curiosiiiea  aud  sceiierj  i 
Walk*  thtu>_)Kh.tjfiidyn.  iQcluding  Westiiiinslei'.  ilie  H 

■K.  lOi-'d'emy  8vo.^l- 8»-  ,  ■       ■  ■      l 

^  .bigL|jtb,_'iJ'fj}foeri)ahy;  or,  a, Series  of  Ilintoricut  and  Slaligiical   Dciiyiutjuni 
if  weCtVlfUUCS  of  iiiglaiij  mid  VVtdei.      Accnmpiiiec!    lij   n  CurnfClMiin  of 
j5MliCQlinty,f4™noriguial  surveys.      K.,v«l  4tU.   111.  10s.  i.iip.  4tu.  3f.' i-, 
,;  tliwiet  aud' ihd  diuijue  Purls.     No.  VI.  fc.  «v...  2i.  OJ.;  deii.j  Svu,  is,;  / 

VutiCES   A.SO   THAVELb        ,- ,  ,      ,      -  i  "i     . 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Geicmmv,  S>v«d«m  Hussm,  Poland,  &c.  during  the 
jun  liUl3mHi,1SU.  By>I.T.  JauieE,  Ei>h-  t>(udciit  ut'  Clitiu-CUuidi, Oi- 
Aml.  Seoud  EAu'mo,  -J  Vols.  Hvo.  uitli  12  Pluiei..  3Q>.  ',  .,.  .  .-^, 
An  Account ufilie  lingular  Hiibiteaiid  Cii .^uiiistouce'i  ut'  ilie  Penpl«,uf,i)ie 
^'on(;a  bliinds,  in  ibeSoutli  Pucihc  Ocean.  U/  Mr.  Williiiiu  Muiiuci,  gt4llL' 
,,portt■u•J'rince  private  Ship  aS  War,  the  greater  pun  nf  uliiise  ciew  waiqin^- 
Mkcred  by  the  natives  of  LeetooKa.  9  voli.  8vo.  viitli  4  Puriraii.  24*-,  .  i  .- 
,  Narrative  uf  the  Lota  of  tlie  Aioericuu  Bri^  Cumniecce,  meclictl.oA'i'ic 
AVeMemColstuf  AlVicB,  iu  luli;  wiih  au  Account  uf  the  SotVeriuip  lotV^iiei 
.■urvitiug  Olficers  bikI  Crew,  who  were  enilaved  b;  the  waiulcriug  AMb*iV>' 
^haOrcni  African  Ueaertj  and  Obtervationi,  oiude  duriu)(  liieTiavei^oCilic 
,4ui|Hirrnluleu  Slate  10  ilie  Arabs.  Ry  James  Rile v,  taU  Mailer  ■lad.&ipti- 
.angft.  Coiiciuded  by  s  Description  uf  the  C^y  ol  'i'uiiibuciuu,  nn  ilie  Uiver 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

^-  JULY,  181 ;. 


jSint-I. — lUilorical  Accvunt  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  i« 
I  ,  Africa,    By  the  late  John  Lejden,  M.  D.;   enlarged  and  coth' 

puled  to  the  present  lime,  tcith  Illuslrutiom  of  its  Geogriintttf 
*  and-^ahrrtil  History,  us  nefl  as  oj  the  Moral  and  Sucial  COn- 
.  di/iow  of  its  Inhahitunts.  Bj  Hugh  Miirtav,  Esij.  I".  H.S.E. 
"'    2voIb.  Svo.     EtJinhurgh.     181?.  '  '  ,, 

'I7ROM  the  remotCHt  period  of  Europenn  history,  Hnwn  to  the  jyte- 
^  sent  momeiil,  discoveries  in  Africa  have  been  eii!;errv  proaoci/- 
^ed  as  an  object  of  pecuhar  interest.  The  Phcemdniia,  lui;,  CJirFpIvs, 
,lhe  Komans,  the  Arabians,  the  Poriugueze,  the  FtpiicIi.  Mul  iht  liig- 
lish,  have  all  filled  out  their  enpeditionR  in  this  i|ii:irler,  some  Irotn 
•k  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  with  the  view  of  c'\tendhig  hiimmi 
linou'lcdge,  some  fnun  a  relijiious  zeal  to  propagaie  the  failh  uUitH 
^they  professed,  and  others  from  the  ail-po\vcrfiil  impulse  of  the 
■*  auri  sacra  fames.'  In  the  early  ages  we  have  imperfect  traces  of 
^voyages  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  extent  nf  ihe  unknown  voost  of 
'AiK  great  continent  beyoitd  (he  pillaifi  of  Hercules,  on  ihe  «ii1e  nf 
the  Mediterranean,  and  beyond  Cape  Uundafui,  on  thai  of  the  lied 
sea;  and  after  those,  as  Mr.  Murray  observes,  many  endeavours 
'  to  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  that  mysterious  world  in  the  interior, 
which,  guarded  by  die  most  awful  barriers  of  oatiirc,  inclosed,  as 
with  a  wall,  the  fine  and  fertile  shores  of  northern  Africa.' 

No  want  of  zeal  is  discoverable  in  those  who  embarked  on  any 
of  the  expeditions  on  rtcord,  wht-lher  ancient  or  modern,  whatever 
the  primary  object  of  thc-iir  might  have  been;  artd  yet,  to  die  re- 
proach of  the  state  of  geographical  science  In  the  nineteendi  cen- 
tury, as  compared  with  the  marcli  of  Other  branches  of  knowledge, 
if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  chart  of  Africa,  wo  shall  aee  its  grindest 
featires  distorted,  or  vaguely  traced,  or  left  incomplete : — so  impei  - 
feet,  indeed,  is  our  knowledge  of  this  vast  continent,  that  in  what  are 
deemed  the  best  charts,  fnll  two-thirds  of  it  appear  a  b|ank;  or, 
what  is  Klill  worse,  chains  of  mountaiiik  and  tiacUcss  deserts,  ri>ers, 
lakes  :i»d  seas,  are  laid  down  iid  iihilttm  :  their  course  and  direction 
\tan^  delermhied  by  no  other  scale  or  d)men?<ions  than  the  mere 
whim  of  the  map-maker,  and  many  of  ihrm  linving,  in  all  pruhabi- 
hty,  no  existence  but  on  paper. 

In  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Murray  no  pretensions  are  set  tip  to 
neVi  discoveries,  no  novel  theories  are  broached,  no  favourite  hypo- 
theiies  advanced,  nor  ia  any  condemnnlion  passed  on  those  which 
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very  in  the  inttrior,  commencing  wit)i  the  early  voyages  of  the  Por- 
tngneze  along  the  wcsleni  coast,  from  their  first  establishment  at 
Almoin,  to  their  settlement  oit  the  coasts  of  Congo,  Loanga,  and 
Beiiguela  -  and  the  various  attempts  of  the  missionaries  to  convert 
tfie  natives  to  Christianity :  this  is  folloived  by  the  early  diiwuveries 
of  the  French,  chiefly  up  the  Gambia  and  Senegal;  by  those  of  the 
English  on  the  same  rivers,  particularly  th«  Gambia;  by  the  travels 
of  Saugnier  and  Brisson  on  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert;  and  lastly 
kr  an  account  of  the  formatiim  and  proceedings  of  the  African 
Amociation,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  its  several  travellera  from 
Ijedyaid  to  Park,  concluding  \Tilh  the  narratives  of  Adams  and 
Biley. 

The  second  book,  which  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
volume,  exhibits  the  discoveries  in  the  maritime  countries,  begin- 
ning with  Abyssinia,  the  chief  native  po%ver,  and  making  the 
circuit  of  Africa  by  Rgypt,  Barbary,  the  western  coast,  round  the 
peat  imithern  promontory,  up  the  eastern  coast  to  the  point  whence 
3k  writer  set  out.  The  third  book  occupies  the  remainder  of  ihe 
Volume,  and  consists  of,  1.  An  historical  view  of  geographical  sys- 
<ttBtB  relating  to  Africa.  'I.  Historical  view  of  theories  respecting 
fte  course  and  termination  of  the  N  iger.  3.  A  general  view  of  the 
iHtural  history  of  Africa,  and  4.  A  general  vi«w  of  tts  moral  and 
Bolitical  slate.  Under  the  first  two  heads  '  it  is  attempted,'  says 
the  author,  '  to  exhibit,  as  a  branch  of  the  history  of  science,  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  inquiry  and  speculation  relative  lo  this  con- 
tinent, from  the  earliest  ugcs,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  present  con- 
jectures which  a  few  years,  it  b  to  he  hoped,  would  render 
■nperfiuous.'  Finally,  to  these  are  added  several  maps,  and  an 
appendix  containing  iranstalions  of  some  scarce  and  curious  pas- 
vages  of  the  early  geographers  relating  to  centra]  Africa,  rarely  ac- 
cessible to  the  general  re^ider.  From  (his  cursory  analysis,  it  will 
not  be  difiicull  to  form  some  notion  of  the  nature  and  im[rar1ance 
of  (he  mass  of  matter  Included  within  these  volumes.  Indeed  we 
■re  acquainted  with  few  works  of  this  kind  that  comprehend  so 
much  valuable  informati<in  in  so  condensed  a  form,  or  in  so  sniall 
a  compass:  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  not  be  concealed 
that  it  betrays  evident  marks  of  haste;  ami,  were  we  disposed  to  find 
fault,  we  should  also  ^ay  th.il  there  is  too  tittle  of  the  early  Portu* 
gueze  discoveries,  and  too  much  of  those  of  modern  dale;  more  use, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  made  of  the  work  of  Tellez,  which 
is  a  very  scarce  book;  of  '  Chronica  de  Companiiia  de  Jezu  em 
Portugal,'  which  is  equally  so ;  and  ev«n  of  De  Barros  : — while  a 
shorter  abstract  of  Park  and  others,  whose  works  are  in  every  body's 
hands,  would  have  been  thought  sufficient.  A  compilation,  at  once 
aoncise  and  comprehensive,  requires  more  attention  and  judgment 
X  'i  than 
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than  the  world  in  general  is  inclintd  to  admit,  and,  indeed,  can 
only  be  properly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  employed  in 
the  same  way.  The  shelves  of  our  libraries  groan  under  the  pon^ 
derous  volumes  of  '  collections'  and  '  compilations ;'  too  many  of 
which  are  mere  bundles  of  extracts  in  gross,  first  filed  upon  wires, 
like  so  many  bills  of  parcels,  and  then  printed  off  in  the  way  that 
the  worthy  emeritus  professor  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  used 
to  send  his  two  monthly  volumes  into  the  world. 

At  the  remotest  period  of  authentic  history,  the  whole  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  appears  to  have  been  well  known :  pro- 
fane history  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  date  its  origin  from  northern 
Africa.  But  of  the  interior,  the  ancients  possessed  only  a  very 
finited  and  imperfect  knowledge.  The  Great  Desert  was  the 
boundary  of  their  discoveries  ;  all  within  it,  and  beyond  it,  was  a 
terra  incognita  which  never  ceased  to  inspire  emotions  of  wonder 
and  curiosity,  mingled  with  sensations  of  terror. 

'  It  was  the  region  of  mystery,  of  poetry,  of  superstitious  awe.  The 
wild  and  strange  aspect  of  man  and  nature,  the  immense  tracks  aban- 
doned to  wild  beasts,  the  still  more  immeasurable  deserts  of  sand  be* 
yond,  and  the  destruction  which  had  overwhelmed  most  of  those  who 
attempted  to  penetrate;  all  these  formed,  as  it  were,  a  fearful  and  mys- 
terious barrier,  drawn  round  the  narrow  limits  occupied  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  this  continent.  Every  ubject  which  appeared  through  the 
veil  tended  to  heighten  this  impression — the  human  race  under  an 
aspect  and  hue  no  where  else  seen  on  the  globe;  animals  of  strange 
form  and  magnitude;  forms  of  society  altogether  uncouth  and  peculiar. 
Imagination,  kept  always  on  the  stretch,  created  wonders,  even  where 
nature  ceased  to  present  them.  No  part  of  the  interior  was  ever  ex- 
plored with  such  precision,  as  to  deprive  that  active  faculty  of  full  scope 
for  exertion  ;  and  the  whole  region  was  in  a  manner  given  up  to  fable.' 

The  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  and  the  irruption  of  the 
vast  hordes  of  Saracens  which  poured  into  Africa,  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  moral  and  political  aspect  of  that  continent. 
The  commercial  habits,  the  zeal  for  science,  the  migratory  spirit  of 
the  Arabs,  enabled  this  patient  and  abstemious  people  to  overcome, 
for  the  first  time,  the  difficulties  of  the  desert, '  that  barrier  which 
deterred  all  former  approach.'  Its  naked  and  desolate  appearance 
had  no  horrors  for  the  wandering  Ishmaelite;  it  was  but  the 
copy  of  his  native  country  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  and  its  moving 
sands  and  naked  surface  of  clay,  sprinkled  with  flint,  were  equally 
fifimiliar  to  himself  and  to  his  camel.  Some  of  these  enterprizing 
men,  attracted  by  the  gold  of  Ghana  and  Wangara,  and  others,  flying 
before  the  arms  of  the  Saracens,  crossed  the  great  sandy  desert, 
md  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes. 
Of  the  numerous  kingdoms  formed  by  these  people  about  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  Ghana  was  the  most  splendid  and 
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powerful.  The  king's  palace  is  tteBcrifaed  bj  ihe  Arabian  writers 
as  a  solid  slmctuie,  adorued  willi  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  hav- 
ing the  rare  luxury,  at  that  time,  of  windows  uf  glass.  '  A  mass  of 
native  gold,  iKither  cast  nor  wrought  by  any  instrument,'  sajs 
Edrisi,  '  but  shaped  by  Divine  Providence  only,  ol  ihe  weight  of 
thirty  pounds,  was  fitted  as  a  seat  for  the  royal  tltfone;'  and  '  lamed 
elephants  and  canielupardales  are  mentioned  as  among  the  accooi- 
panimeuls  which  swelled  the  pomp  of  the  sovereign's  equipage.' 
It  would  seem,  that  China  is  not  the  only  counlry  in  the  world 
where  justice  is  demanded  by  beat  of  drum.  '  Every  moining,' 
says  Edrisi,  '  the  captains  of  the  King  of  Ghana  come  to  hii 
house,  and  one  that  bears  a  drum  never  ceases  beating  of  it  till  the 
Iciug  comes  down  to  the  palace  gale,  mounts  his  horse,  and  all  who 
are  oppressed  or  grieved  present  themselves  before  him.' 

Ghana,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  long  maintained  its  lu- 
periority.  At  the  period  of  Leo  Africanus'  travels  in  central  Africa, 
some  very  important  changes  had  already  taken  place.  Ghana 
was  become  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Tomburtoo,  founded,  we 
believe,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  610  (A.  D.  1215.)  No  very 
Malted  notions  can  be  formed  of  the  splendour  ur  magnificence  of 
iti  celebrated  capital,  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought,  from  the 
description  of  Leo;  which,  on  the  whole,  agrees  with  those  of  more 
doubtful  authority  collected  by  modern  travellers ; — hovels  hnilt  in 
theshapeof  bells,  with  walls  of  stakes  or  hurdles  plastered  with  clav, 
and  covered  with  roofs  of  reeds.  Yet  an  extensive  accumuhition  of 
huts  like  these  scattered  over  a  sandy  plain,  along  the  banks  of  a 
muddy  river,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  city,  is  still  an  object  I 

of  such  anxious  research,  that  neither  difficulties,  nor  danger,  nor 
personal  privations,  nor  sufferings,  have  been  able  to  deter  a  suc- 
cession of  daring  adventurers  from  fulluwlng  up  lliose  attempts,  in 
which  their  predecessors  have  not  only  failed,  hut  generally 
perished.  Impelled  by  a  thirst  of  fame,  or  by  an  ardent  desire  to 
gratify  curiosity — in  short,  by  a  resolution  to  do  something  that  has  J 

not  yet  been  done — perils  and  difficulties  serve  only  to  inflame 
ardour  into  enthiiniasm.  Tonibuctoo,  however,  is,  at  least,  a  real 
object. — But  a  zeal  not  less  ardent  and  unwearied,  and  enterprizes  ' 

not  less  daring,  distiiigui^bed  the  early  caicer  of  the  Portugueze. 
An  imaginary  personage  of  the  name  of  Preater  John,  uliose 
origin,  abode  and  history  appear  lu  have  been  equally  unknown  to 
them,  was  the  great  moving  power  that  gave  activity  and  energy  to 
their  expeditions.  '  The  glory  of  the  Portugueze  name,  the  disco- 
xery  of  new  worlds,  even  the  opening  of  the  sources  of  golden  I 

_        wealth,  were  all  considered  as  suliordinate  to  the  higher  aim  uf  dis-  I 

ft       covering  the  abode  of  a  person,  who  was  known  in  Europe  under 
I       llie  uncouth  appellation  of  Pr»(er  John.' 
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joints,  regiiliirlv  siisjiended  on  hooks,  and  all  beauiifiill;  while.  Bui 
the  stories  of  Lopez,  of  Merolla,  and  another  good  father  of  the 
natne  of  Jerome,  are  sui-h  palpable  fabrications,  utore  especially 
those  of  the  latter,  who,  with  his  rosnry  and  the  aid  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  dtfeuted  whole  armies;  that  whatever  credit  they  might  o  nee 
have  obtained,  ihey  are  now  unworthy  of  the  least  attentiun.  Yathcr 
■lerorae  asserts  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zaire,  the  King  of  Conco- 
bella,  who  styled  himself  '  Lord  of  the  Waters'  and  '  Kiiler  of  the 
£leniei]ts,'  fed  his  fiivourites  with  the  lle&h  of  cundetiiiicd  crimi- 
nals ;  anct  that  his  majesty  sent  to  him  (Jerome)  the  carcaiis  of  one 
of  the  fallest  and  best  conditioned,  out  of  a  gang  of  traitors,  with  a 
hope  that  it  would  be  fonnii  lender  and  well  flavoured.  But  even 
these  are  innocent,  when  compared  with  the  audacious  (tiNehooda  of 
an  ignorant  and  fanatical  Capuchin  of  the  name  of  Cavazzi,  who 
seems  to  have  raled  together  all  that  his  predecessors  had  said  be- 
fore him,  and  to  hnve  added  to  tliem  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
distempered  imagination.  '  The  Jagiis,'  he  says, '  are  exceedinglj' 
fond  of  the  flesh  of  yoimg  women,  especially  of  their  bed-fellows  of 
the  preceding  night;'  and  he  adds,  '  tliat  one  of  the  most  favounle 
dishes  of  the  princes  of  this  nation  is  a  fcetus  cut  from  the  womb.' 
The  ladies,  too,  it  would  seem  by  his  account,  are  no  less  delicate  in 
their  taste  than  the  gentlemen;  for  a  certain  princess  is  menliimed, 
who,  to  shew  her  great  fondness  fur  her  gallants,  feasted  on  them 
in  succession : — but  more  of  these  Capuchins  hereafter.  We  now 
know  that  not  only  the  outrageous  stories  of  this  numkish  dull,  but 
all  the  other  accounts  of  canuibalism  in  this  part  of  Africa,  are  en- 
tirely false ;  and  that  the  people  are  invariably  more  mild  and  harm- 
less, in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  seu  const.  Hie  practice, 
mentioned  by  Degrandprii,  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  nf  cutting  the 
bodies  of  certain  animals  in  pieces,  and  exposing  them  lu  be  de- 
voured by  birds  of  prey,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  fables  of  early 
travellers;  but  among  savages  every  horde  represents  to  strangers  the 
next  to  it  as  cannibals. 

Had  Mr.  Murray  consulted  Hackliiit's  invaluable  collection,  (and 
we  are  somewhat  surprized  that  lie  should  not  have  made  himself 
familiar  with  it,)  he  would  have  found  accounts  of  many  voyage* 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  to  Benin,  by  Englishmen,  previous  lo 
die  patent  of  Elizabeth  in  158t) ;  as  Windham's,  for  instance,  in  I  .'tjS, 
Ijoii'sin  lj54,  Towerson'sin  13j5,and  various  others.  The  patent 
granted  by  Elizabeth  was  to  certain  merchants  of  Exeter,  to  carry 
on  a  irade  tu  liic  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
15yi,  we  find  that  a  voyage  was  undertaken  by  Richard  Rninolds 
and  Thomas  Dassel  to  the  Gambia,  where  they  found  the  Forlugueze 
in  great  numbers,  who  were  osccedinglyjealousof  the  new  visitors, 
V  4  and 
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and  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  their  vessel  and  massacre  the 
crew ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  thwarted.  Very  little  is  recorded 
of  the  early  voyages  of  our  countrymen  along  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  English  merchants,  who  first  established 
a  trade  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  soon  felt  an  unbounded  desire 
to  explore  the  interior  of  western  Africa  in  search  of  that  which, 
m  every  age,  has  strongly  tempted  human  cupidity — gold;  and  in 
1618  a  company  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  penetrating 
to  the  country  of  gold,  and  advancing  to  Tombuctoo.  George 
Thompson,  a  Barbary  mercliant,  was  the  person  selected  for  the 
enterprize.  He  sa'ded  up  the  Gambia  in  a  vessel  of  1  'iO  tons, 
having  a  cargo  on  board  of  the  value  of  <£'1867«  At  Kassan  he 
left  his  vessel  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  but  in  his  absence  the 
Portugueze  rose  upon  the  crew,  massacred  the  whole  of  them  and 
seized  the  ship.  Thompson,  however,  was  not  intimidated  by  this 
disaster,  but  formed  his  establishment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
and  wrote  to  the  company  for  fresh  succours ;  they  sent  out  two 
expeditions ;  the  first  of  which  proved  fatal  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  crew,  from  the  inauspicious  season  at  which  it  arrived :  the 
latter,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jobson,  was  more  success* 
ful;  but  on  its  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grambia,  the  first  intelli- 
gence which  reached  its  commander  was  the  death  of  Thompson. 
'  A  deep  mystery,'  says  Mr.  Murray,  '  hangs  over  the  fate  of  this 
first  martyr  in  the  cause  of  African  discover}'.'  It  seems  he  had 
pushed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Tenda,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  killed 
m  a  conflict  with  some  of  his  own  party. 

Jobson  was  not  discouraged  by  this  catastrophe  of  his  predeces- 
sor.    His  first  exploit  was  to  seize  a  boat  containing  the  effects  of 
one  Hector  Nunez,  who  was  considered  as  the  ringleader  in  the 
seizure  of  Thompson's  ship.     On  reaching  Kassan  he  found  that  all 
the  Portugueze  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the  place.     Proceeding 
upwards,  he  arrived  at  Jerakonda  (tlie  Jonkakonda  of  Park)  where 
he  met  two  of  Thompson's  men.     He  next  reached  Oranto  where 
Thompson  had  established  his  factory ;  here  he  was  visited  by  the 
king,  Summa  Tumba,  a  blind  man,  who  '  made  haste  (Jobson  says) 
to  drown  hb  wits  in  the  aqua  vitae  we  brought  him :' — but  the  great 
article  of  demand  was  salt.     Sailing  upwards,  the  country  became 
more  mountainous  and  barren;  and  the  wild  animals  multiplied : 
there  \\2a  *  a  world  of  sea-horses,  whose  paths,  as  they  came  on 
shore  to  feed,  were  beaten  with  tracks  as  large  as  London  highway.' 
He  passed  the  falls  of  Barraconda,  after  which  the  navigation  of  the 
river  became  difiicult  and  dangerous  from  rocks   and  shallows. 
From  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  nothing  could  be  perceived  except 
*  deserts  replenished  with  terrible  wild  beasts,  whose  roaring  we 
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beard  every  niglit.'  ^Jobsoii  saw  in  one  group  sixteen  great  ele- 
phants, and  frequently  '  twenty  crocodiles  one  by  another.'  At 
length  the  party  reached  the  bill  of  Tenda  (the  Koba  Tenda  of  Park.) 
Here  they  were  visited  by  Buckar  Sano,  the  great  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  daughter  and  a  troop  of  forty  attendants. 
Buckar  drank  so  much  brandy  that  he  lay  the  whole  night  dead 
drunk  in  tlie  boat.  Salt  was  here  also  the  chief  article  of  demand, 
and  slaves  that  of  supply ;  but  gold  was  the  object  of  J  obsun's  in- 
quiry; and  the  black  merchant  inflamed  his  cupidity  by  assuring  him 
that  he  himself  had  been  in  a  city,  the  roofs  uf  which  were  covered 
with  gold  [ — unfortunately  this  African  Eldorado  way  situated  at 
the  distance  of  four  moons  to  the  southward.  Vast  multitudes 
flocked  to  Tenda,  some  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  while  men,  and 
olliers  for  the  sake  of  trade — but  salt  was  still  the  cry,  and,  as  ill 
tuck  would  have  it,  Jobsun's  stock  was  exhausted:  however  a  few 
bottles  of  brandy  procured  from  the  king  the  entire  cession  of  Tenda 
and  all  the  territory  around  it.  Jobson  did  not  reside  long  in  his 
new  dominions ;  the  mention  even  of  two  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Tombakonda  (the  Tambacunda  of  Park)  and  Jaye,  the  first  of 
which  lie  concluded  to  be  I'ombuctoo,  and  tite  other  Gago,  de- 
scribed by  Leo  as  abounding  with  gold,  had  not  the  power  of 
relaiuiiig,  or  drawing  him  a  step  farther.  '  Perhaps,'  iMr.  Murray 
observes, '  he  conceived  that,  having  reached  the  vicinity  of  Tom- 
buctoo  and  the  country  of  gold,  and  having  discovered  traces  of 
the  Arabs,  or  Barbary  Moors,  who,  he  was  iuforoied,  visited  this 
district,  he  had  accomplished  the  main  purposes  of  his  mission, 
and  that  little  could  be  gained  by  ascending  farther.'  Being  favoured 
ity  the  stream  on  his  return,  he  reached  Barraconda  in  six  days, 
whereas  it  had  cost  liini  twelve  to  ascend.  On  his  arrival  at  Kas- 
■an,  he  found  that  the  climate  hail  done  its  usual  work — the  master 
and  great  part  of  the  crew  of  die  vessel  had  died ;  and  there  remained 
not  above  four  in  a  condition  for  any  labour.  He  lost  no  time  in 
■ailing  down  the  river;  and  returned  safe  to  England. 

The  next  Englishman  who  proceeded  up  the  Gambia  is  called,  by 
Captain  Stibbs,  Vbkmuyden,  whose  narrative  is  contained  in  a 
Memoir  inserted  at  the  end  of  Moore's  volume  of  Travels.  The 
vague  and  confused  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  the  paucity  of 
names  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  gold  said  to  have  been  metwilh,  have 
created  a  suspicion  uf  its  being  spurious;  Stibbs,  however,  cx- 
pressses  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The  Memoir  opens  with  de> 
scribing  the  situation  of  the  principal  mine  of  gold  :  You  come  first, 
the  writer  says,  lo  a  broati  collection  of  waters  not  much  inferior  to 
Winandermeer  in  Lancashire.     At  the  first  fall,   in  the  channel 

■  coming  from  E.  S.  E.  ten  pounds  of  sand  produced  forty-seven  grains 
B    of  gold.     Od  passing  the  upper  fall  the  sand,  ^vlien  washed,  yielded 
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gold  in  abundance ;  and  on  reaching  the  to[4  of  the  rock  he  dis- 
covered *  the  very  mouth  of  the  mine  itself/  Not  the  least  indica- 
tion 18  given  by  him  of  the  place  where  this  source  of  wealth  is  si- 
tuatedy  either  with  regard  to  its  distance  or  relative  position  from  any 
known  spot ;  but  an  apology  is  made  for  his  '  miserable  ignorance 
of  the  mathematics.'  He  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  but  that  of 
finding  gold.  For  this  purpose  be  was  provided  with  pick-axes, 
mercury,  and  the  virga  divina^  the  last  of  which,  failing  in  its 
effect,  made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  his  companions;  but  he  de- 
fends the  potency  of  his  magic  wand  by  ascribing  its  loss  of  Tirtue 
to  the  length  of  the  voyage.  His  progress  was  slopped  by  a  for- 
midable fall,  after  he  had  proceeded  so  far  that '  never  any  boat  nor 
any  christian'  had  ascended  so  high.  This  might  well  be ;  as  it  ap- 
pears from  his  journal  that  he  was  out  more  than  three  months  after 
passing  Barraconda^  whereas  Jobson  occupied  only  twelve  days  in 
reaching  the  utmost  limit  of  his  expedition. 

All  further  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  penetrate  by 
Ais  channel  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  appear  to  have  been  hid  asida 
for  that  time.  They  were  renewed,  however,  about  the  year  1723, 
when  Captain  Baktholomew  Stibbs  was  dispatched  bythe 
Royal  African  Company,  with  orders  to  navigate  the  Gambia,  as  high 
as  possible,  in  search  of  gold.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  Mr. 
Glynn,  the  governor,  had  been  dead  six  months :  his  successor  was 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Willy,  to  whom  our  adventurer  applied 
for  leave  to  hire  canoes  suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  but  he 
was  coolly  answered  that  there  were  none  to  be  had.  Captain 
Stibbs  then  wrote  an  indignant  letter,  which  he  hoped  '  would 
rouse  him  from  his  lethargy  and  give  him  more  generous  notions  of 
the  expedition ;'  but  three  days  after,  the  Company's  pinnace 
brought  down  his  dead  body.  Two  months  were  lost  by  the  cap- 
tain in  procuring  five  canoes,  and  the  season  was  far  advanced  be- 
fore he  started.  He  took  with  him  fifteen  Europeans,  thirty  Africans, 
besides  several  women  and  boys,  and  an  interpreter  who,  being  a 
Christian,  considered  himself  a  white  man  '  though  as  black  as  coal :' 
there  was  besides  a  batafeuy  or  African  musician, '  to  cheer  up  the 
men,  and  recreate  them  of  an  evening.'  On  approaching  Barraconda 
he  learned  that  the  town  had  been  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  car- 
ried off,  by  a  hostile  chieftain  ;  he  was  further  told  that  the  country 
beyond  it  was  destitute  of  all  supplies,  and  possessed  by  a  cruel  and 
treacherous  race ;  and  the  negroes  in  a  body  announced  their  de- 
termination to  proceed  no  farther.  No  one,  they  said,  had  ever 
ascended  beyond  Barraconda ;  Barraconda  was  the  end  of  the  world ; 
or,  if  there  existed  any  thing  beyond,  it  was  a  country  of  savages 
with  whom  their  lives  would  be  every  moment  in  danger :  and  no- 
Mng  short  of  the  irresistible  power  of  a  bottle  of  brandy  could 
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prevail  on  iheni  to  sur  a  step  beyond '  the  world's  end.'  Tlie  p«op1e, 
however,  proved  lu  be  very  harmleMa,  and  supplied  them  plentifully 
witli  fiiwla  and  oih«r  pruviaions.  Stibbs  discovered  that  he  «  as  now 
gut  into  the  regjonof  sea-horses, crocodiles,  and  baboons:  in  tifleeu 
days  he  reached  the  Hats  near  Tenda,  when  finding  it  impossible  lo 
proceed,  he  tacked  and  »>ailed  down  the  river  with  all  ex|>editiiin. 

Ill  17^2  Mk.  Harrison  set  out  un  an  expedition  up  the  Gam- 
bia, but  he  pruceeded  only  lo  t'aiatenda,  whence,  on  finding  that 
his  doop  could  get  no  higher,  he  dispatched  one  Leach  in  the 
boats  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  Having  railed  about 
twenly-lwo  leagues  above  Fatatenda,  Leach  encountered  a  ledge  of 
rocks  stretching  across  the  river,  which  appeared  to  present  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  his  further  ascent,  and  lie  returned  to  the 

About  this  time  some  intelligence  was  gained  bf  the  interior  of 
Africa  through  a  channel  sufficiently  remarkable.  Job-BEN-So- 
LOMON,  a  young  African  prince,  had  been  sent  by  his  lather,  the 
king  of  Bunda  in  the  territory  of  Foola,  to  traflic  on  the  Gambia, 
but  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  pass  that  riv<r,  as  the  Mandingos, 
on  the  opposite  side,  were  deadly  enemies  of  Foota;  the  prince, 
however,  fell  an  irresi-tible  desire  I o  pass  this  forbidden  boundary. 
He  accordingly  crossed  the  Gambia,  and  lying  doM  n  in  the  heut  of 
the  day  under  a  shatly  tree,  he  w  as  attacked  and  ueixed  by  a  party  of 
Maiidjngos,  who  carried  him  to  Joar,  and  sold  him  to  a  Captain 
Pyke,  who  was  taking  in  slaves  for  the  plantations  in  America. 
The  captain  reudily  allowed  him  to  send  lo  his  father;  but  the  ship 
sailed  before  the  deputation  from  the  king  arrived  with  an  immense 
ransom  for  the  release  uf  his  son.  He  was  carried  to  Maryland, 
where,  it  appears,  he  ivas  so  ridiculed  and  insulted  by  the  white 
inhabitants  tor  his  strict  observance  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
ihat  at  length  lie  fled,  was  taken  up  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Here  he  was  visited  by  several  Euglish  merchants, 
and  among  the  rest  by  one  of  the  name  of  Bluet,  who  afterwards 
wrote  the  history  of  his  life.  His  story  soon  reached  Eugland,  and 
Mr.  Uglelhorpe,  of  the  African  Company,  undertook  lo  have  him 
~  brought  over  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  his  native  country. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  introduced  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  was 
presented  by  the  latter  with  a  handsome  gcild  watch.  He  learned 
to  speak  and  write  English,  and  assisted  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the 
translation  of  »ome  Arabic  MSS.  His  memory  was  so  good,  that 
be  wriite  out  diree  copies  of  the  Koran  merely  from  recollection. 
He  sailed  from  Eugland  in  July,  1734.  On  his  arrival  at  Fort 
James  a  messenger  was  seul  to  his  father  to  inform  him  of  the 
event,  for  the  return  of  whom  he  wailed  with  great  impatience  for 
four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  leceivcd  the  melancholy  news 
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of  his  detth,  which  happened  almost  immediately  after  learning  the 
return  of  his  sou.  Deieplj  afflicted  with  this  informatioo.  Job  set 
out  immediatelj  for  Bunda;  about  which  time  Moorb,  who  has 
famished  these  particulars,  quitted  the  country,  and  nothii^  more 
was  ever  heard  of  this  young  African  prince.  Bunda  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Bondou  of  P^,  situated  on  the  Upper  Senegal,  imme«fi- 
ately  to  the  east  of  Foota  Torra. 

Moore,  the  superintendant  of  the  African  Company^s  trading  sta- 
tions on  the  Gambia,  collected  and  published  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information  respecting  this  part  of  Africa ;  but  he  did  not  himself 
penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  as  some  of  his  predecessors.  His 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  various  tribes,  of  their  drunken  and 
brutal  chiefs,  of  slave-catchers  and  slave-dealers,  and  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  river  in  general,  is  interesting  and  valuable — but  as  the 
book  is  easily  met  widi,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  notice  it  further. 

From  this  period  half  a  century  ela[Med  without  furnishing  one 
adventurer  into  the  interior  worthy  of  mention.  But  the  establish- 
vent  of  the  African  Association  in  the  year  1788  formed  a 
new  era  and  opened  new  prospects  in  the  career  of  African  discovery. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  object  of  this  society  was  to  find  out 
and  engage  persons,  qualified  by  enterprize  and  intelligence,  to  make 
discoveries  m  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.  It  was  composed  of  men 
eminent  for  rank  and  wealth,  and  still  more  eminent  for  «al  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  humanity.  '  The  result  of  their  labours,' 
as  Mr.  Murray  observes, '  has  thrown  new  lustre  on  the  British 
name,  and  widely  extended  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge ;' 
at  the  expense,  however,  it  is  to  lamented,  of  many  valuable  lives, 
for  the  loss  of  which  the  additional  information  gained  will  hardly 
be  thought  to  compensate. 

Mr.  Ledy  ard,  by  birth  an  American,  was  the  first  geographical 
missionaiy  em|4oyed  by  the  Association.  In  mental  and  bodily 
qualifications  be  was  singularly  endowed  for  '  enterprizes  of  great 
mth  and  moment.'  In  early  life  his  propensity  for  adventure  had 
led  him  to  pass  several  years  among  the  American  Indians.  In  the 
humble  capacity  of  corporal  of  marines  he  had  sailed  round  the 
worid  with  Captain  Cook.  His  next  object  was  to  engage  in  a 
trading  adventure  to  Nootka  Sound,  and  from  thence  to  traverse  the 
continent  of  America  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Disap- 
pmnted  in  this  scheme,  he  determined  to  traverse  Europe  and  Asm 
as  far  as  Kamschatka ;  and  with  this  view,  crossing  to  Ostend,  he 
proceeded  by  Denmark  and  the  Sound  to  Stockholm ;  and  walked 
from  thence,  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  Petersburgh. 
Here  he  arrived  vrithout  either  shoes  or  stockings,  or  the  means  of 
piocuring  them,  till  he  had  obtained  from  the  Portugueze  ambas- 
a  supply  of  twenty  guineas  on  the  credit  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks* 

That 
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That  gentleman  also  procured  for  him  perJtiission  to  accompany  ■ 
detachment  proceeding  with  stores  to  \  akulz  in  Siberia,  six  ihou- 
SBud  miles  to  the  eastward.  From  ihis  place  he  travelleil  to  the  coast 
of  the  Kanischatkan  sea,  which  lie  was  presented  from  crossing  by 
the  ice,  and  waa  obliged  to  return  to  Yukutz.  Heie  he  was  seized 
by  some  Russian  soldii^is  in  the  name  of  the  Empress,  and  con- 
veyed on  a  sledge,  in  ihe  depth  of  winter,  lo  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  and  tunied  adrift,  with  the  cuuifortable  assurance  that  if 
be  was  aguin  found  in  Kussla,  he  would  be  hanged.  He  reached 
Koningsberg  utterly  destitute;  but  here  again  the  credit  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  procured  him  tlie  sum  of  five  guineas,  which  enabled 
him  to  reach  England.  His  first  visit  was  to  his  benefactor,  who 
communicated  to  him  the  views  of  the  Association,  in  which  he  at 
once  engaged ;  and  on  being  asked,  at  what  time  he  would  be  ready 
to  set  out — '  To-morrow  morning,'  he  replied  williiiut  a  moment's 
liesitation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wanted  no  more  to  inform  him  that 
Ledyard  was  Ihe  man  he  sought ;  full  of  energy,  at  once  inquisitive 
and  adventurous,  unsubdued  by  dilliculties  and  unappalled  by  dan- 
gers. He  was  purliciilarly  struck  wilh  the  manliness  of  his  person, 
the  breadth  of  his  chest,  the  openness  of  his  countenance  and  the 
inquielude  of  his  eye ;  his  figure,  scarcely  above  the  middle  size,  ex- 
pressed great  strength  and  activity.    Such  was  llie  person  to  whom 

'tiie  arduous  task  was  assigned  of  traversing  the  wideHt  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa  from  cast  to  west  in  or  about  llie  parallel  of  tlw 
Niger.  From  his  arrival  at  Cairo  in  August,  1 7^^,  he  constantly 
visited  the  slave  markets  in  order  lo  converse  wilh,  and  obtain  infor- 
mation from,  the  ti-Rvelling  mercliaiits  of  die  caravans.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Egyptians,  published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Association, 
U  striking  and  original,  and  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  lively  and 
•cute  observation,  of  a  mind  free  from  all  prejudice,  or  fanciful 
theory,  and  an  understanding  deep  and  penetrating.  Had  Ledyard 
committed  to  paper  '  all  be  felt  and  all  he  saw,'  no  modem  book 
of  travels,  we  are  well  assured,  would  contain  half  so  interesitiiig  or 
■O  instructive  a  picture  of  man  in  the  various  circumstances  under 
ivbich  he  appears,  as  would  be  found  in  the  iiurrativc  ;  of  which  his 
own  sufferings  and  adventures  would  not  form  the  least  nttractive 
ind  important  part. 

'  I  am  accustomed  tu  hardships,'  said  Ledyard,  on  (he  morning  of  hi* 
departure  to  Africa;  '  I  have  known  bolb  hunger  and  nakedness  tn  the 
utmost  extremity  of  human  sulFering:  I  have  known  what  It  is  lo  have 
food  given  me  as  charity  to  a  niudnian ;  and  I  have  at  times  been 
obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of  ihnt  character,  lo  avoid 
a  heavier  calamity :  my  distresses  have  lieen  greater  than  1  ever  owned, 
or  ever  will  own,  to  any  man.    Such  evils  are  terrible  to  bear,  but  they 

.never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  wilt 
^thfully  perforin,  in  its  utmost  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  Society  : 
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and  if  I  perish  in  the  attempt,  my  honour  will  still  be  safe,  for  death 
caocels  all  bonds/ 

The  testimony  which  this  accurate  observer  of  human  nature 
bears  to  the  universal  benevolence  of  the  female  character  is  so 
jasty  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

'  I  have  always  remarked/  says  he,  '  that  women  in  all  countries  are 
dvil  and  obliging,  tender  and  numane ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to 
be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest ;  and  thai  they  do  not  hesi* 
tate,  like  men,  to  perform  a  generous  action.  Not  haughty,  not  arro- 
gant, not  supercilious,  they  are  fund  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society ; 
more  liable,  in  general,  to  err,  than  man,  but,  in  general,  also  more 
virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions  than  he.  To  a  woman* 
whether  civilized  or  savage,  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the  language  of 
decency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  an- 
swer. With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the 
barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  and 
frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and 
the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar — if  hungry,  dry,  cold, 
wet  or  sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly 
so :  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  (so  worthy  the  appellation  of  benevolence,) 
these  actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that, 
if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the 
coarse  morsel  with  a  double  relish.' 

Such  a  man, '  who,'  as  Mr.  Murray  observes,  '  could  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  ferocious  Moors  of  £gypt,  could  hardly  have 
Guied  of  obtaining  a  kind  reception  from  the  gentle  and  hospitable 
negro,  had  no  untoward  accident  intervened.'  But  fate  ordained 
it  otherwise.  In  consequence  of  vexation  from  repeated  delays 
in  the  departure  of  the  caravan  for  Sennaar,  he  was  seized  with  a 
bilious  complaint,  for  which,  most  unadvisedly,  be  swallowed  a 
large  dose  of  vitriolic  acid,  and,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  violent 
pain  occasioned  by  it,  had  recourse  to  another  dose  of  tartar 
emetic.  The  result  of  such  medicines  in  such  a  climate  needs 
hardly  be  mentioned — this  hardy  traveller  died  under  their  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  the  next  person  engaged  by  the  Association  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  had  been  sent,  when  a  boy,  to 
Cadiz  to  be  educated  as  a  merchant ;  and  on  his  return  was  cap- 
tured by  a  Sallee  rover  and  carried  to  Morocco,  where  he  remained 
three  years :  after  this  he  was  appointed  vice-consul  and  charge 
d'aflaire<i  to  Morocco,  where  he  resided  sixteen  vears.  On  his  re- 
turn,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Oriental  interpreter  to  the 
British  court.  The  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  the  man- 
ners and  language  of  the  Arabs  lilted  him  peculiarly  for  the  view  s  of 
the  Association ;  and  he  was  engaged  accordingly  to  proceed,  in  the 
firs!  place,  from  Tripoli  to  Fczzan,  with  which  Tombuctoo  was 

understood 
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understood  to  have  ii  regular  intercoiirae.  Whatever  iiifdnnatiuQ 
be  could  obtain  at  Fezzan  he  was  directed  lo  trunsmit  by  llie  way 
of  Tripoli,  and  to  proceed  himself  either  down  the  Gambia,  or  tu  the 
coaiit  (if  Guinea.  In  October,  \TpS,  he  arrived  at  Tripoli,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  basihuw,  \vho  inquired  eagerly  after  tlie  object  of 
fais  journey  to  Fezzan,  which,  he  observed,  no  Christian  had  ever 
attempted.  Having  satislied  the  ba<ihaw  on  this  subject,  he  pro- 
itiised  him  assistance.  While  Mr.  Lucas  was  Ivaiting  to  accom- 
pany an  army  about  to  proceed  against  some  revolted  Arabs,  two 
•bereefs  arrived  fruni  Fezzan  with  slaves  and  other  merchandize ; 
and  as  their  descent  from  Mahomet  secured  iheir  persons  from 
violence  and  their  property  from  plunder,  Mr.  I^ucas  wished 
to  proceed  with  ihem, — to  this  the  bashaw  not  only  consented, 
but  made  him  a  present  of  a  haitdsome  mule ;  and  the  bey,  his  son, 
save  him  a  tent,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  king  of 
Fezzan.  On  the  lat  February,  17S<),  their  little  caravan  left  Tri- 
poli, and  proceeded  by  the  route  of  Mesurata.  On  the  fourth  day 
ibey  reached  the  niiiis  of  Lebida,  the  Leptis  M^;na  of  the  Ro- 
mans, where  Captain  Smith  of  the  navy,  of  whom  we  shall  presently 
bave  occa.sion  further  to  speak,  has  obtaineil  the  permission  of  the 
present  bashaw  to  dig  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  to  bring 
•way  whatever  columns  of  porphyry,  fragments  of  sculpture,  pieces 
of  atattiarj',  Slc.  he  may  think  proper,  without  any  restriction. — 
The  following  day  ihey  reached  Mesurata,  and  were  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  governor.  But  as  no  camels  were  to  be  bad, 
the  two  shercefs  retired,  one  lo  his  native  town,  the  other  to  his 
friends  among  the  niouutains,  to  wail  till  the  iourney  should  be 
practicable;  white  Mr.  Lucas  returned  to  Tripoli,  and  from  lliensc 
to  England.  He  hud  however  employed  himself  sedulously  during 
fais  stay  at  Mesurata,  in  procuring,  fnmi  the  shereef  Mohammed, 
an  account  of  Fezzan  and  of  the  cotmtries  beyond  it  towards  the 
south,  which  he  had  visited  aH  a  factor  in  the  slave- trade ;  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  account  was  coDlirmed  by  the  governor  of  Alesurala, 
who  had  himself  been  at  Fezzan :  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
decisive  test  of  its  value  was  obtained  by  the  Association,  in  the 
absenceof  Mr.  Lucas,  through  the  narrative  of  Ben  Alii,  a  native  of 
Morocco,  who  had  made  extensive  journeys,  as  a  merchant,  in  the 
coiuitries  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara.  The  report  therefore  of  Mr. 
Lucas,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  may  he  considered 
as  authentic;— the  only  point,  however,  wlilcb  we  situil  notice,  is  its 
agreement  with  all  the  Arab  authorities  in  stating,  that,  about  a  hun- 
dred mileM  south  of  Casstna,  the  river,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Niger,  (but  which  is  most  probably  a  branch  of  it  only,)^/ot(U 
from  eoit  to  wnl,  and  with  such  rapidity  tliat  no  vessel  can  usceud 
its  stream. 

The 
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The  failure  of  these  first  two  essays  was  no  otherwise  discourag- 
ing  than  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  central  parts  of  Africa  from  the  north.  The  attention  of 
the  Association  was  therefore  turned  towards  the  Gambia  as  the 
point  from  which  the  course  of  the  Niger  could  most  effectually  be 
explored.  As  a  proper  person  for  this  purpose,  Major  Hough- 
ton was  engaged  in  ]71)1>  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Moors,  during  his  residence,  as  Bri- 
tish consul,  in  Morocco,  and  with  those  of  tlie  coast  negroes  while 
fort-major  at  Goree.  He  sailed  up  the  Gambia  to  Pisania,  the 
residence  of  the  hospitable  Dr.  Laidley,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Mandingo  kingdom,  at  the  capital  of  which,  Medina,  be  was  re^ 
ceived  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  king  of  Woolli, 
who  gave  him  directions  as  to  the  routes  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  regions.  Here  also  he  collected  infor- 
mation of  these  r^ions  from  the  slatees  or  slave-dealers,  travelling 
shereefs  and  marabouts,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Association 
by  Dr.  Laidley.  His  expectations  of  success  were  most  sanguine. 
In  his  letter  from  Medina  of  the  6th  May,  1791*  he  says — 

'  1  have  obtained  the  best  intelligence  of  the  places  I  design  visiting, 
from  a  shereef  here  who  lives  at  Tombuctoo,  and  who  luckily  knew  me 
when'  I  was  British  consul  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  in  1772.  I  find 
that  in  the  river  I  am  going  to  explore,  they  have  decked  vessels  with 
masts,  with  which  they  carry  on  trade  from  Tombuctoo  eastwan)  to  the 
centre  of  Africa.  I  mean  to  embark  in  one  of  them  from  Genni,  in 
Bambarra,  to  Tombuctoo.' 

From  Medina  Major  Houghton  advanced  to  Bambouk,  and, 
after  crossing  the  Falom6,  at  Cacullo,  arrived  at  Ferbanna.  Here 
he  was  received  by  the  king  of  Bambouk  with  extraordinary  hospi- 
tality, who  gave  him  directions  for  his  route  to  Tombuctoo,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  guide,  and  with  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  journey.  From  l^imbing,  the  frontier  village  of  Ludamar,  he 
wrote  with  a  pencil  his  last  letter  to  Dr.  Laidley,  dated  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  expressed  in  the  following  words: — '  Major  Hough- 
ton's compliments  to  Dr.  Laidley,  is  in  good  health,  on  his  way  to 
Tombuctoo,  robbed  of  all  his  goods  by  Fcnda  Bucar's  son.' — At 
Jarra  he  engaged  some  Moorish  merchants,  who  were  going  to  pur- 
chase salt  in  the  desert,  to  convey  him  to  Tisheet,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  suspected  the  perfidy  of  his  companions,  and  deter- 
mined, at  the  end  of  the  second  day, to  return  to  Jarra,  when  he  was 
plundered  and  deserted  by  the  Moors.  He  had  been  without  suste- 
nance for  some  days  when  he  reached  Jarra,  a  watering-place  be- 
longing to  the  Moors,  where  he  was  either  murdered  or  suffered  to 
perish,  for  want  of  food.  His  body  was  dragged  into  the  wilder- 
ness, mnd  left  to  waste  under  a  tree  which  was  pointed  out  to  Park 
•     .  when 
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when  at  Jarra.  Dr.  E.aid[e)>  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  bis 
books  and  papers.  Tlius  pcriiibed  the  second  victim  to  the  disco- 
very of  interior  Africa. 

But  the  fate  of  these  enterpriztng  men  neillier  discourRged  the 
v\ssociiition  frum  perse veriu";,  nor  deterred  others  from  einburking 
in  the  same  pursuit.  MuNKO  Park,  b  native  of  Selkirk,  had 
just  returned  from  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  capacity  of 
sur^von  to  a  ship  :  hearing  of  the  plan  of  discoveries  pursuing  by 
the  African  Association,  be  offered  liis  services,  through  the  medium 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  were  immediately  accepted ; — and  iu 
May,  1795,  be  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  the  river  Gambia.  The 
results  of  bis  Iruvels  ate  too  well  known  to  require  any  repetition  ia 
this  place ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance— they  established  a  number  of  geographical  positions,  along 
a  line  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  directly  e:isl  from  llie  coast ; 
flKed  the  boundary  of  the  Moors  and  negroes  in  tlie  interior;  pointed 
out  the  sources  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Senegul,  the  Gambia, 
and  ibe  Niger;  and  restored  to  the  latter  its  true  course  as  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients,  the  traveller  having  verified  it  by  direct  and 
personal  inspection.  This  splendid  discovery  tended  rather  to  in- 
crease, than  to  gratify,  the  ardent  curiosity  by  which  his  niissiou 
hud  been  prompted.  He  was  ted,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to 
leani  sometliiiig  more  of  the  mysterious  stream  which  no  European 
eye  except  his  own  had  seen; — to  trace  il>  progress  into  the  un- 
known depths  of  Africa,  and  ascertain  its  termination.  For  this 
purpose  he  embarked,  for  the  second  time,  under  the  auspices  of 
government.  VV'liether  be  lived  to  have  his  curiosity  gratified — 
whether  be  be  still  existing  in  some  yet  unexplored  region  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,— -or  wbetlier,  as  is  most  likely,  he  has  experienced 
the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  companions,  arc  questions  which,  in  all 
human  probability,  will  never  be  cleared  up,  till  the  great  problem  of 
the  termination  of  the  N  iger  Bliall  be  solved.  On  the  7th  November, 
IHOA,  be  launciied  forth  on  the  stream  of  ihla  celebrated  rivei',  and 
since  that  day  no  urcounts  of  him  deserving  to  be  considered  as 
authentic,  have  been  received  In  any  quarter.  The  story  patched  up 
between  Isaaco  and  Amadi  Falouina,  we  deem  to  be  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  credit :— but  the  number  of  yeui>  that  have  elapsed  since  his 
departure  iiave  nearly  extinguished  every  hope,  except  in  the  breast 
of  his  son,  a  youlb  of  fourteen  or  tifteeti  yean  of  age,  who  is  said 
lo  burn  with  an  ardent  desire  to  descend  the  stream  of  the  Niger, 
and,  tike  aiutUier  Telcnutchus,  to  explore  the  unknown  r^ioiis  of 
central  Africa,  in  search  of  a  lost  fadier.  To  the  classical  pen  of 
Mv.  Wisliaw  we  are  Indebted  for  all  that  has  ap|ienred  of  the  per- 
tonai  history  of  tliis  inleresiiDg  and  celcbialed  traveller. 

While  Mr.  Park  was  exploring  the  countries  along  the  line  of 
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the  Niger,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Browns,  a  private  gentleman, 
urged  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  set  out  from  Assiut  in  Egypt,  with 
a  view  of  getting  into  Darf&r,  a  country  unknown  to  Europeans, 
except  from  some  of  its  natives  resident  in  Egypt,  who  seemed  to 
possess  a  less  intolerant  spirit  towards  Christians  than  Mohamme- 
dans in  general.  From  this  point  he  conceived  that  the  choice 
would  be  open  to  him,  either  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia  by  Kor- 
dofan,  or  to  traverse  Africa  from  east  to  west.  For  one  of  these 
purposes  he  left  Assiut  with  the  Soudan  caravan,  on  the  28th  May, 
1793 — passed  through  the  Greater  Oasis,  (where  the  people  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  dates,)  and  Sheb,  famous  for  its  native  alum ;  and 
arrived  at  Sweini  in  Darf^  on  the  2Jd  July.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  the  people  of  Darfiir  not  only  considered  him  as  an 
infidel,  but  as  a  being  of  an  inferior  species,  whose  colour  was  the. 
effect  of  disease,  or  the  mark  of  divine  displeasure.  His  Egyptian 
agent,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Cairo,  not  content  with  robbing 
him,  infused  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  the  sultan,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  to  the  town  of  Cobbi.  The  only  person  from  whom 
he  received  any  kindness  was  the  melek  of  the  Jelabs,  or  officer 
presiding  over  foreign  merchants.  By  this  man  he  was  dissuaded 
from  attempting  to  proceed  to  Bergoo,  on  the  west,  on  account  of 
the  jealousy  between  that  power  and  Darfikr ;  or  to  Sennaar  through 
Kordofan,  on  the  east,  because  of  some  insurrection. there ;  and  ad- 
vised him  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Egypt. 
The  sultan's  permission,  however,  could  not  be  procured  for  this 
purpose,  till  Mr.  Browue  contrived  to  alarm  the  merchants  of  the 
caravan,  by  hinting  at  the  danger  of  their  appearing  in  Egypt  with- 
out him ;  when,  after  being  deprived  of  all  his  remaining  property 
by  the  sultan,  he  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  reached  Assiut  in  the 
summer  of  1 796,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Browne  remained  in  England,  enjoying 
diat  reputation  which  his  intelligence  and  enterprize  had  so  well 
earned ;  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  broke  forth  afresli,  and  drew 
him  from  a  state  of  peaceful  inactivity.  The  central  regions  of 
Asia,  so  little  known  to  us,  were  selected  as  the  theatre  on  which 
his  powers  of  research  were  to  be  exerted.  Humboldt's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  excited  in  bin  breast  an  uncon- 
querable desire  to  explore  the  Himalaya  and  the  Hindoo  Coosh ; 
but  it  was  ordained  otherwise — for  in  his  way  thither,  he  fell,  in 
Persia,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  who  (it  is  supposed)  was  tempted 
to  take  away  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  property  which  he 
somewhat  too  incautiously  carried  about  him. 

^rhe  next  adventurer  employed  by  the  African  Association  was 
Fruieric  Horn  em  a  n,  the  son  of  a  German  clergyman,  and  edu- 
cated at  Gottingen.    At  his  own  request  he  was  recommended  bv 
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Dr.  Blumeabacb,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  observes, 
that  to  an  excellent  cunitilutiori  Mr.  llurneniau  united  great  lite- 
rary acquirements,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
both  lljeoreticai  and  practical ;  that  be  was  patient  of  fatigue;  iu 
his  form  stuut  and  athletic ;  in  his  habits  lemperate  and  abstemious ; 
in  his  disposition  cheerful  aud  full  of  vivacity  ;  and  acquainted  with 
■iciiiiess  only  by  name.  On  the  strength  of  these  recommendaliuiis, 
he  was  at  once  engaged  ;  and  passing  through  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
reached  Cairo  in  September,  1 797,  where  he  was  detained ;  first  by 
the  plague,  and  then  by  the  landing  of  tlie  French  at  Alexandria, 
on  the  report  of  which  lie  was  sei/ed  and,  with  the  rest  of  tlie  Euro- 
peans, confined  in  the  castle.  As  so  few  liberal  acts  are  recorded 
of  Buonaparte,  it  is  bnt  fair  to  mention  that  he  no  sooner  learned, 
on  his  arrival  in  Cairo,  the  situation  and  destination  of  Horncman, 
than  he  sent  for  him,  supplied  him  with  passports,  and  made  him 
liberal  offers  of  money  or  whatever  else  mignt  tend  to  facilitate 
his  progress.  On  the  3th  September,  1799,  Horneman  set  out  for 
Fezzan  with  the  caravan;  and  on  the  13th  arrived  at  Ummesogeir, 
a  small  village  situated  on  a  rock  :  two  days  mure  brought  him  to 
llie  oasis  of  Siwali,  famous  for  its  dates,  and  still  more  famous  for 
the  ruins  of  Ummebeda,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  temple  of  J  upiter  Ammon,  the  object  of  unbounded 
veneration  to  the  ancient  world.  Passing  through  Schiaca,  Augita, 
Black  Hamtch,  (the  Mom  .■iter  of  the  ancients,)  and  the  vast 
plain  of  White  Harutch,  the  caravan  arrived  at  Temissa,  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Fezzan ;  and,  on  the  seventy- fourth  day  of  their  depar- 
ture from  Cairo,  reached  Motirzouk,  the  capital.  During  his  stay 
at  this  place,  Horneman  collected  much  vuluable  and  interesting 
information ; — that  which  related  to  the  Niger  agrees  with  all  the 
Arab  authorities,  uhich  identify  it  with  the  Egyptian  Nile.  From 
Mourzouk,  Horneman  proceeded  to  Tripoli,  whence  lie  returned 
to  Fezzan  in  January,  1«00.  !n  the  April  of  that  year,  he  writes 
that  he  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with  the  caravan  for  Burnou, 
in  company  with  two  great  shereefs,  whose  protection  he  con- 
ceives will  afford  him  full  security.  From  that  time  no  accounts 
have  been  received  of  him,  except  that  Mr.  M'Donogh,  the  consul 
at  Tripoli,  was  lotd  by  a  Moorish  merchaut,  that  Jussnph,  the 
liame  by  which  Honieman  went,  was  well  at  Cassina  about  the 
month  of  June,  IbOd.  The  Association  observe  in  their  Reports 
of  lAOB  and  ltJ09,  that  some  uncertain  rumours  tended  to  en- 
courage a  hope  that  he  might  still  be  safe; — but  the  lapse  of 
seventeen  years  must  have  extinguished  the  last  faint  gkum.  A 
communication  indeed  has  recently  been  received  from  Captain 
Smith,  employed  in  surveying  the  nonhern  coast  of  Africa,  which 
leaves  little  doubt  that  this  ingenious  and  enlerprizing  traveller  died 
Y  2  soon 
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soon  after  his  departure  from  Fezzan.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  communication  are  exceedingly  curious. — In  a  confe- 
rence between  Captain  Smith  and  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  at  which 
the  Mamiuke  Ueis,  bey  of  Fezzan,  happened  to  be  present,  the 
latter,  on  being  interrogated  respecting  an  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior, in  whicli  he  had  recently  been  engaged,  gave  the  following 
account.  Proceeding  to  the  southward  frou)  Mourzouk  at  the  head 
of  his  array,  and  passing  Bournou,  he  entered  (he  said)  a  country  in- 
habited by  a  fine  race  of  negroes,  on  whom  he  made  war,  and  whom, 
after  numerous  encounters,  he  defeated  and  drove  into  a  large  river, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  perished.  This  river  he  called 
die  Nile,  and  described  it  as  running  to  the  eashcard.  It  was  wide, 
but  full  of  shallows ;  and  long  and  narrow  boats,  carrying  from  five 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  tons,  were  passing  and  repassing.  On  his  return, 
he  fell  in  with  a  ruined  city,  heaped  with  the  remains  of  large  edi- 
fices, and  filled  with  such  numbers  of  statues  as  to  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  inhabited  place. — Tliis  description  so  fired  the 
curiosity  of  Captain  Smith,  that  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  visit 
the  spot,  and  the  bashaw,  who  was  then  about  to  make  war  upon 
hit  son,  the  bey  of  Bengazi,  obligingly  ordered  a  party  of  Janis- 
saries to  escort  him  to  Raz  Sem,  or  Ghirza,  which  be  apprehended 
to  be  the  place  meant  by  the  bey  of  Fezzau. 

On  the  28th  February  last  Captain  Smith  left  Tripoli,  and  ou 
the  Sd  March  reached  Benuleat.  Here  he  learned  that  at  Ghirza 
he  would  find  plenty  of  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children,  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  camels,  horses,  tigers,  ostriches,  and  dogs,  all 
10  stone,  to  which  they  had  been  changed  by  Divine  Providence 
as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  After  passing  a  dreary,  moun- 
tainous country,  they  arrived  on  the  8th  at  Zemzem,  about  three 
or  four  miles  from  Ghirza.  On  reaching  the  spot,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  our  traveller  will  readily  be  conceived,  at  finding  nothing  but 
a  few  ill-constructed  houses  on  the  break  of  a  rocky  hill,  and,  at  a 
little  distance,  a  number  of  tombs  constructed  in  bad  taste,  with 
ill-proportioned  columns,  and  clumsy  capitals,  the  frize  and  enta- 
blature of  which  were  loaded  with  absurd  representations  of  war- 
riors, husbandmen,  camels,  horses,  and  other  animals  in  low  relief, 
forming,  he  says,  the  very  worst  attempts  at  sculpture  that  he  ever 
beheld.  Captain  Smith  thinks  tKat,  as  this  collection  of  tombs  lie6 
near  the  Fezzan  road,  travellers  from  the  interior  might  occasionally 
turn  aside  to  examine  them ;  that  these  people,  having  never  seen 
any  other  sculpture,  probably  described  them  in  glowing  colours  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Tripoli,  and  that  their  accounts,  aided,  perhaps, 
by  the  story  of  Nardoun,  have  gradually  swelled  into  the  tale  of  a 
Petrified  City, — which  has  acquired  such  celebrity  in  Africa  as  to 
obtain  universal  belief*    It  has  even  been  deemed  a  species  of 
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pUgriniagp  to  resort  to  the  spot,  and  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
petrified  Mosleiiis.  With  pious  ejaculatiuiis  uf  tbia  kind,  either 
written  or  sculptured,  the  pedestyls,  it  seems,  are  aclnally  covered. 
Jt  wiis  on  this  journey  that,  in  the  course  of  conversulion,  the  bey 
of  Fezzan  told  Captain  Smith  that,  uliuiit  seventeen  years  ago, 
an  Englishman  accompanied  him  on  an  eNpeditinn  to  the  south- 
ward of  Fezzan,  died  on  the  road  in  conseijuence  of  a  fever,  and 
was  buried  near  Ancalas.  The  time  and  place  exactly  curre~ 
spnnd  with  what  has  been  !urmi)«d  of  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Homemiin, 

On  the  very  first  landin<;  nf  the  Portugueze  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  they  understoml  lliat,  fur  to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo, 
was  a  people  who  were  neither  Moors  nor  pagans,  but  whose  re- 
ligious ceremonies  resembled  their  own;  since  which  there  is  scarcely 
a  traveller  into  the  interior  who  has  not  heard  some  vsgue  accounts 
of  them.  Honieman  mentions  a  tribe  of  the  Tuarick  situated  on 
the  Niger,  and  named  Zagiinia  :  the  colour  of  these  people  was  not 
black,  neither  had  they  the  negro  features ;  and  they  were  described 
to  him  as  being  'Smari  or  Christians.  Park  also  heard  of  a  Chris- 
tian nation  on  the  borders  of  the  Niger,  and  Jackson  speaks  of  a 
race  of  Christians  who  are  reported  to  dwell  on  the  shores  of  a  »eii 
(or  lake)  fifteen  days  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo.  Cap- 
tain Smith  had  frequent  conversations  with  different  persons  on 
this  subject,  from  which  he  collected  that  certain  tribes  '  of  muscu- 
lar negroet'  near  Wangara  answer  to  the  description.  A  French 
captain,  who  had  resided  twenty-tive  years  at  Tripoli,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  bashaw,  related  to  him,  lliat  on  carrying  some  of  these 
negroes  from  Tripoli  to  Algiers,  an  evening  bell  was  heard  from  an 
European  ship,  on  which  those  uu  deck  manifested  the  utmost  de- 
light; and,  calling  np  their  companions,  embraced  them  with  g^eat 
fervor,  pointing  to  the  vessel  and  repeating  the  word  campaan.  On 
in[)iiiring  the  meaning  of  this,  he  was  told  that,  in  their  native  town, 
there  was  a  large  building,  having  s  bell,  which  every  morning  and 
evening  summoned  them  to  prayer;  that  in  this  edifice  there  was 
neither  idol,  mat,  nor  divan,  and  that  the  priest  alone  otHciated. 
Captain  Smith  also  learned  that  the  late  bey  of  Hengazi,  who  in  his 
boyhood  was  brought  at  a  slave  to  Tripoli,  recollected  some  cere- 
mony similar  to  that  of  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  the  use  of 
consecrated  wine.  These  are  but  vague  notices;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  the  bell  and  ihe  wine,  combined  with  the  absence  of  the 
almost  universal  rile  of  circumcision,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Mohammedan  doctrines  have  not  reached  tlie  central  regions  of 
Africa. 

After  all  hope  of  Homeman  had  nearly  been  abandoned  by  the 
Association,  two  gentlemen  offered  themselves,  the  one,  M  R-  Fitz- 
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GERALD,  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the 
other,  Mr.  NiCHOLLS,togo  whithersoever  the  committee  thought 
fit  to  send  him.     The  proposal  of  the  first  was  rejected ;  we  do  not 
exactly  see  why,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  interior  of  South  Africa  is 
an  object  of  as  great,  and  perhaps  greater,  interest  than  the  interior 
of  North  Africa;  being  a  much  better  country,  and  inhabited  by  a 
superior  race  of  people.     Had  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieutenant 
Donovan,  who  were  sent  by  Lord  Caledon  to  explore  it,  fortu- 
nately kept  from  the  verge  of  the  Portugueze  settlements,  where  the 
slave-dealers  reside,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not  have 
penetrated  to   Egypt  or  Abyssinia.     Indeed  there  appear  to  be 
various  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  the  in- 
terior might  be  explored  with  a  more  reasonable  chance  of  success 
than  from  the  opposite  side ;  and  we  are  rather  disposed  to  think, 
with  Lord  Valentia,  that  Berbera,  situated  between  Gardafui  and 
the  Strait  of  Babelmandel,  and  to  whose  great  annual  fair  caravans 
resort  from  the  interior,  offers  a  point  to  set  out  from  with  the  fair- 
est pros|>€Ct  of  visiting  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  main  branch  of  the 
Nile,  whose  source  has  been  so  long  concealed  in  the  solitudes  of 
Africa. — A  still  nearer  way  to  the  regions  both  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Niger,  which  are  commonly  confounded  by  the  Arabs,  would  be 
that  of  the  Riogrande  or  Qulinian6,  near  Melinda,  whose  source  is 
probably  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains  which  give 
rise  to  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.     We  require  better  proofs  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  interposing  Gallas  than  the  mere  assertions  of  the  Abyssi* 
nians,  who  are  perpetually  at  war  with  them,  and  who,  like  all  bar- 
barous states,  represent  their  next  neighbours  as  the  most  savage  of 
cannibals.     Father  Lobo  threw  himself  among  them,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  manifested  any  disposition  to  use  the  mis- 
sionary as  their  traducers,  the  Abyssinians,  treat  their  own  cattle. 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS,  the  other  volunteer,  was  sent  to  Calabar,  in  the 
Gulf  of  I3enin,  which  is  certainly  the  nearest  point  on  this  side  of 
Africa,  to  the  regions  of  the  Niger;  and  must,  indeed,  be  very  near 
to  that  river,  if  it  should  be  found  to  flow  in  a  southerly  direction. 
It  was  then  believed,  and  has  since  been  amply  confirmed,  that  the 
Houssa  merchants  have  frequent  communications  with  Benin,  and 
that  no  mountains  impede  the  journey,  which,  however,  is  sometimes 
retarded  by  rivers  and  swamps.     Mr.  Nicholls  arrived  at  Calabar 
in  January,  1805 :  there  he  learnt  that  most  of  the  slaves  came  from 
the  west ;   and  that  the  river  of  Calabar  was  not  navigable  to 
any  great  extent,  being  interrupted  by  a  fall  or  cataract,  which 
might  be  heard  for  several  miles,  and  beyond  which  the  land  rose 
very  rapidly.     The  same  direction  is  given  to  the  united  streams  of 
Rio  del  Key,  Calabar,  Formosa,  and  several  others,  in  the  '  A  frican 
Pilot,'  on  information  collected  from  the  old  English,  Dutch,  and 
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Portuguese  slave-dealers;  aoH  there  can  be  liltle  doubt  that  in- 
stead of  being  a  continuation  of  the  Niger,  according  to  M. 
Reichard'a  hypothesis,  all  these  streams,  which  form  the  tiella  of 
Biafra,  have  their  source  in  the  Kor^  niountijins,  from  the  opposite 
fltde  of  which  the  Niger,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Senegal  take  their 
rise.  Mr.  Nicbolls  did  not  live  to  make  any  discoveries  in  this 
quarter;  he  was  seii?ed  with  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  fell  a 
victim  (o  it. 

The  next  adventurer  in  African  discovery  (but  not,  as  Mr.  Mur- 
ray supposes,  employed  by  the  Association)  was  a  German  of  the 
name  of  Roentgen.  Neither  was  it  this  genllenmn,  to  whom 
ihe  committee  of  ihe  Association  alluded  in  their  report  of  May, 
1608,  but  Mr.  Burchardt,  whose  name  was  then  withheld  from  pru- 
dential motives.  Mr.  Roentgen  was  recommeudcd  by  Professor 
Blumenbach  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  a  young  man  of  considerable 
talents,  great  zeal,  and  a  good  cmUitution.  Iliough  then  only  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  he  had  performed  many  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys  on  foot,  and  particularly  an  arduous  one  across  ihe  Alps  ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  countenance  and 
support  which  an  ardent  zeal  had  led  him  to  expect,  or  that  the 
proffered  assistance  was  loo  tardy  fur  his  sanguine  e.tpectations,  he 
was  induced  to  resort  to  a  private  subscription,  by  which  he  raised 
the  sum  of  oi'aJO;  and  lliis  he  deemed  sufficient  for  his  first  essay, 
instead,  however,  of  setting  out  for  Barbary,  after  properly  quali> 
f)ing  himself  to  pass  for  a  Mohammedan,  and  undergoing  those 
strange  preparations  which  we  described  in  a  former  Number,  such 
as  eating  (lies  and  spiders — living  on  bread  and  water— leaving  his 
bed  to  sleep  under  hedges  in  frost  and  snow,  &c.  to  the  surprize 
of  all  his  friends,  he  set  out  suddenly  with  Mrs.  Balhnrst,  on  her 
journey  to  the  continent  in  quest  of  Intelligence  concerning  the  death 
of  her  husband,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  disappeared  in  a  very 
strange  and  unaccountable  irianner  in  some  part  of  Prussia. 

On  his  return,  however,  he  proceeded,  in  I8ll,  to  Mogadore, 
intending  to  make  his  way  through  Terudant  to  Akka,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Desert,  where  he  hoped  to  lind  a  caravun  of  Tom- 
buctoo  traders ;  and,  by  jouiing  himself  to  tlieir  company,  in  the 
character  of  a  merchant  and  a  doctor,  he  expected,  without  much 
diflicntty,  to  reach  Tombuclon.  In  the  course  of  his  Arabic 
studies  at  Mogadore  he  became  acquainted  with,  and  eventually 
took  into  bis  service,  a  renegade,  who  described  himself  as  a  native 
of  Yorkshire,  but  born  of  German  parents,  and  who,  having 
been  at  Mecca,  assumed  the  title  of  '  £1  Haje,'  which  may  loo 
frequently  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  'vagabond,'  Haje 
profe$se<l  his  readiness  to  accompany  Roentgen,  and  became  the 
confidant  of  bis  whole  plan.  The  imprudence  of  reposing  cunli- 
Y  4  denct 
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dence  in  a  person  almost  entirely  unknown  at  Mogadoie,  was 
strongly  urged,  but  in  vain,  by  the  English  gentlemen  resident 
there ;  and  equally  vain  was  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  delay 
his  departure  till  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  language.  Meanwhile,  his  residence  in  the  town  without 
any  apparent  occupation  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  he  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
commencing  his  journey  :  this  was  speedily  afforded  him  by  join- 
iog  in  an  excursion  of  pleasure  into  the  country,  made  by  the  few 
£iiropean  residents  at  Mogadore.  No  one  knew  of  his  intention 
but  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars. 
Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when  the  rest  were  about  to  return  to 
Mogadore,  they  learned,  with  surprize,  that  tlieir  companion  was 
determined  to  proceed,  though  unprovided  either  with  tent  or  bed- 
ding. The  gentleman  above-mentioned  rode  with  him  till  eleven 
at  night,  when  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Tensift,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  renegade,  and  two  mules  with  the  baggage,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  haiks  and  rugs,  a  few  articles  of  merchandise, 
a  case  of  medicine,  some  books,  among  which  were  a  Koran  and  an 
Arabic  dictionary,  and  a  set  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  in- 
struments. Roentgen  had  about  700  dollars  in  gold  aitd  silver 
coins,  part  of  which  he  carried  himself,  and  the  renegade  the  re- 
mainder, sewed  up  in  their  girdles.  At  two  o'clock  the  gentleman 
took  his  final  leave  of  the  traveller,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  murdered  the  same  night.  Various  reports  were  in 
circulation  at  Mogadore  respecting  this  murder,  but  the  general 
suspicion  fell  on  the  renegade,  who  was  never  afterwards  seen  there. 
No  appeal  was  made  to  the  emperor  to  pursue  the  assassin,  as  Mr. 
Roentgen  hud  never  claimed  the  official  protection  of  any  consul 
or  public  agent;  but  an  Arab  was  taken  into  custody  at  Morocco 
in  consequence  of  offering  for  sale  some  articles  suspected  to  have 
belonged  to  Roentgen ;  of  these,  a  watch  and  a  towel  were  after- 
wards identified  at  Mogadore:  the  Arab  was  tortured,  but  made 
no  confession. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  Roentgen  was  deeply  lamented  by 
all  his  acquaintance  at  Mogadore.  lie  was  a  young  man,  our  in- 
formant says,  of  a  most  disinterested  and  amiable  character.  In 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  he  was  indefatigable.  It  is  impossible 
for  those  who  were  not  witnesses  of  his  zeal,  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  pains  which  he  bestowed  on  the  acquirement  of  what- 
ever he  considered  essential  to  the  success  of  his  enterprize.  lie 
had  accustomed  himself  to  every  variety  of  bodily  fatigue,  privation, 
and  hardship;  and  he  had  succeeded  to  that  degree  in  preparing 
himself  to  live  on  any  species  of  food,  to  which  he  might  be  re- 
duced, that  there  was  scarcely  any  vegetable  substance,  however 
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nauseous  aiul  loathsome,  nbich  lie  could  not  eat  will)  apparent  in- 
dtlfcrence.  Botauy  and  entomolo^  were  atnung  bis  favourite  pur- 
tiuil»  in  the  neinhbouttiood  of  Mogudore,  iu  botli  of  whicb  be  bad 
made  considerable  coilectiona.  In  one  excursion  he  had  wandrred 
from  bis  company  in  search  of  hts  favourite  objects,  and  when 
evetiirig  made  it  necessary  to  return,  nus  no  where  to  be  found ; 
every  place  was  examined,  bis  name  was  repeatedly  called,  but  alt 
U>  no  purpose.  At  last,  however,  he  was  discovered  stretched  ut 
full  length,  and  motionless,  on  the  ground,  in  a  thick  underwood. 
Hit  eyes  were  closed,  his  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  his  extreodties 
cold,  and  from  his  nioulh  was  emitted  a  thick  foam.  i\II  endea~ 
voun  buving  failed  to  restore  animation,  he  was  laid  across  a  bor»e 
and  taken  towards  the  city:  here  he  was  put  to  bed,  still  in  u  state 
of  innensibilily  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  happily  recovered 
his  faculties.  He  conld  give  tH>  account  uf  what  bud  happened  lo 
him,  and  wBsr|Lnlc  asloni^jlicd  when  told  of  the  state  in  which  he 
bad  been  found  and  conveyed  home  :  it  was  ascribed,  however,  to 
his  having  eaten  of  some  plant  or  insect  of  an  intoidcatiiig  or  poi- 
sonous quiilily,  as  nothing  escaped  his  taste  thiit  appealed  ucm*  to 
biiu. 

Among  ihe  many  valuable  qualities  of  this  unfortunate  youn^ 
man,  that  of  prudence  cannot  certainly  be  included.  Kvery  diffi- 
culty immediately  vanished  before  tlie  intlueiice  of  dial  enthusiasm 
with  whicb  his  ruling  passion  for  Africun  discovery  seemed  always 
to  inspire  him.  In  nil  Intercourse  with  the  Moors  and  Arabs  the 
utmost  prudence  and  circumspection  are  reauired  ^  but  these 
Roentgen  uniformly  despised.*  Utterly  regardless  of  danger  him- 
self, he  imputed  the  cuutioiiary  advice  of  his  friends  to  constitu- 
tional timidity,  or  to  the  reserved  and  calculating  spirit  induced  by 
commercial  habits,  and  ill  suited  to  a  career  like  bis.  Fired  with 
the  glory  which  he  was  about  lo  acquire  by  the  success  of  his  enter- 
pri/e,  and  strongly  tinctured  wtlhjalaiisin,  be  seemed  at  some  mo- 
menis  to  leave  all  hazards  entirely  out  of  his  caJculalloiis ;  and  was 
rre(]iiendy  lieard  in  declare  his  entire  conviction,  that  he  was  die 
person  dtstmrd  by  Providence  lo  complete  llie  discovery  of  northern 
Africa. 

Of  Mit.  Lech's  journey  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  as  well  as  the  in- 
volumarv  travels  of  Adams  and  Uiley  in  the  Sahara,  we  have 
idrcndy  given  such  ample  details,  as  to  render  a  recurrence  to  them 

"  All  iuilancc  of  ilie  imprudence  unci  ci(nvii{[>ncua,  into  »hich  bit  enlhmijism  nea- 
fionall}!  bttnred  Mm,  ihrwcd  Idclf  on  s  viiji  wbicli  he  made  id  Momcro.  ArrirJng 
HJihin  light  ei'ihai  chy,  and  oflhe  loft;  nni;e  af  Allu  bfywid  iti  he  XhiAk  oa(  into 
«gcti  nptureui  and  riinTat-anl  et|itnniHi»  oFjoj.  both  in  nordi  and  eolnm,  iJiH  Ihc 
Moon  abnul  liitn  cincludrd  liim  lr>  Ih-  iiuid.  A  i-ircnni'>inncc  lo  whkb  he  probably 
ooril  Kn  lifi',  ii  iIm  Muori  liuliJ  nmiliiii'ii  hi  hcII  w  Tuoli  ju  a  Lind  orsupcnllliou* 
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Mm.  BrBCHABDT,  aS«T9y  vbo  has  spent  >oiii»iy 
ia  Bortlieni  Africa  and  Aiabia,  as  to  be  enabled,  bv  his  ioti- 
kaofdcdgeofthe  ■iiiwcftaBd  laagoagc  of  the  natne?,  to  pass, 
at  wiily  fer  a  Twk,  an  Arab,  or  a  Moor,  is  still  oo  his  traiels,  and 
profaablj  al  this  moicnt  eitber  a  fesident  of  Tombuctoo,  or  some 
•iber  cilj  cm  the  basks  of  the  Niger.  His  papers,  we  undefstand, 
are  anaa^iag  for  pablicatioa ;  and,  from  bis  ciiaracler  aod  experi* 
caoe,  laaj  be  expected  to  contain  more  detailed  and  accurate  in- 
fafation  of  tbe  Tariooi  people  and  natioas  risited  by  him,  than 
baa  jet  been  comiMnncatBil,  from  anj  qnarter,  to  the  European 
world.  Sfaould  be  even  be  diappoimed  m  Us  object  of  readiing 
Tooibactoo,  «e  sball  at  least  hare  frooi  him  a  detailed  account  of 
\m  joatmtj  from  Upper  E^'pt,  through  Nubia,  to  the  confines  of 
Doagoh,  a  great  part  of  which  is  new  grmmd. 

Another  trareller  in  this  part  of  Africa  desenes  to  be  mentiooed-— 
Captaim  Light,  of  the  Rojal  Anillerr,  whose  journal,  ne  un- 
derstend,  has  been  gnren  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  b  preparing  for 
pnUication  some  tracts  cm  the  East.  It  contains  a  verr  brief,  but 
alriking  description  of  tbe  temples — the  state  of  the  coutttrr,  poli- 
tical and  natural — the  trade  and  the  employments  of  the  inhabitants 
— their  langu^e,  dress,  and  arms — with  a  list  of  the  rill^cs  be- 
tween PUfae  mid  Wadee-el-fee,  the  last  cataract,  three  days'  jotir- 
mtj  abofe  Ibrim,  the  highest  pcHiit  readied  by  Mr.  Legh.  Per- 
Inqia  the  most  interesting  of  Captain  Light's  observations  relate  to 
tbe  irameroiis  remains  of  Christianity,  altars,  has  reliefs  of  the  Vir- 
gin, flic,  among  the  most  ancient  p^an  temples  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  early  Christians  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship.  In  sereral  places  were  also  paintings  of  scriptural  sub- 
jects of  the  Greek  church.  He  found  the  square  masonry  fonnii^ 
the  months  of  the  miunmy  pits  at  Deer  or  Iddeer,  loaded  with  Greek 
inscriptioos  and  crosses,  proring  that  Christians  had  been  buried 
there;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  who  will  never  be  con- 
vinced that  ctirioos  travellers  are  not  seeing  for  treasure,  prevented 
him  from  gratifying  a  wish  to  procure  some  of  the  mummies,  in 
the  hope  that  a  connexiou  might  be  traced  between  tbe  Greek,  the 
Coptic,  and  the  Hieroglyphic,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  Mipposed  that 
the  two  latter  were  dropped  at  once.  He  also  learned  that  temples, 
with  pictures  like  those  which  he  had  seen  at  Dakkee  and  other 
places,  were  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Dongola, 
and  he  seems  to  ha^e  little  doubt,  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  early  period  of  its  establishment,  m^t  thus  be  traced  along 
that  river  into  Abyssinia. 

We  hare  finally  the  melancholy  task  to  notice  the  fatal  issue  of 
two  recent  expeditions,  undertaken  by  the  government,  to  explore, 
in  every  possible  way,  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger, 
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— ihe  tirst,  miller  the  conduct  of  Cai>tain  Tuckev,  of  ihe  navy, 
proceeded  up  llie  Congo  or  Zaire  in  southern  Afiica;  the  other, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Peddle,  of  the  army,  ascended  tlie 
river  Nmiez,  in  north  Africa,  with  ibe  view  of  getting  to  the  navi- 
gable part  of  the  Niger  by  a  shorter  track  tlian  that  |iijtsued  by 
Park,  and  of  proceeding  down  the  stream  of  that  mysterious  river 
wherever  it  might  coiidiicl  him.  Captain  Tuckey  was  a  brave  and 
intelligentoflicer,  of  a  zealous  and  ardent  mind,  well  stored  with  re- 
sources, and  not  easily  subdued  by  diflicultics.  His  attention  had 
been  particularly  directed  towards  nautical  discovery  and  maritime 
geography,  on  which  subject  he  drew  up  a  treatise  in  four  volumes, 
during  a  long  and  pulnful  captivity  in  France.  His  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Hawkey,  was  a  felluw  prisoner,  who  dnring  his  confinement  had  not 
n^Iected  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  had  acquired  consider- 
able skill  in  drawmg.  The  master,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  was  an  ex- 
cellent surveyor.  Three  gentlemen  of  science,  Mr.  Proffssoi 
Smith,  of  Christiana  in  Norway,  botanist  and  geologist;  Mr.Cranch, 
geologist  and  collector  of  subjects  of  natural  history;  and  Mr. 
Tudor,  comparative  anatomist,  besides  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  gardener 
from  His  Majesty's  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew,  accompanied  the 
expedition ;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  surveyor  and 
the  gardener,  fell  a  sacritice,  not  so  much  to  the  climate,  as  to 
the  example  set  by  their  commander  of  an  over  anxious  zeal  to 
accomplish  the  great  object  of  their  mission.  Finding  the  river 
above  the  cataracts  to  be  hemmed  in  between  a  range  of  precipi- 
tous mountains  which  forbade  all  approach  to  its  banks,  and,  for 
the  dbtance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  bristled  with  rocks  and  foam- 
ing with  rapids  ;  and  understanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  It  again 
became  navigable  higher  up,  they  were  led  on  from  place  to  place, 
until  they  fell  down,  one  by  one,  completely  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  the  want  of  nourishing  food,  which  brought  on  a  fever  not 
unlike,  in  its  symptoms,  to  the  Bulam  fever;  and  so  fatal,  that 
out  of  thirty  persons  who  set  out  on  this  land  journey,  sixteen  pe- 
rished before  they  left  the  river,  and  two  in  the  passage  across  tht 
Atlantic  to  Bahia.  Captain  Tuckey  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
who  gave  in,  persevering  to  trace  the  river  till  it  became  a  ma- 
stic slieet  of  water  from  four  ti>  tive  miles  in  width,  forming,  with 
Its  well-clotlied  banks,  scenery  not  less  beautiful  and  far  more  magni- 
ficent than  any  afforded  by  the  'Hianics.  From  the  disappearance 
of  the  mountains,  the  expansion  of  the  river,  its  nordierly  direc- 
tion, die  rising  of  its  water  long  before  the.  rains  set  in,  and  from 
the  information  derived  from  the  natives,  he  had  no  doubt,  it 
•eems,  of  the  source  of  the  Zaire  being  to  the  northward  of  the 
line;  and  if  any  faitl)  may  be  put  in  Sidi  llumet's  Wassanah,  a> 
described  by  Riley,  as  little  can  we  doubt  that  the  Zaire  and  the 
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Niger  are  the  same.  Riley,  however,  is  a  loose  writer.*  We  will 
not  here  repeat  the  arguments  for  the  identity  of  the  two  rivers, — 
of  such  a  conclusion  we  may,  however,  safely  venture  to  assert  the 
increased  validity,  since  the  time  they  were  first  given  in  our  Review. 
"The  military  expedition  has  been  almost  as  unfortunate  as  the 
naval  one.  Its  commander,  Major  Peddi  e,  died  at  Kacundy,  on 
the  river  Nunez.  The  surgeon  had  previously  fallen  shortly  after 
dieir  arrival  on  the  coast;  and  Lieutenant  M'Kay  shared  the  same 
fite  up  the  river.  Hearing  of  these  misfortunes,  and  urged  by  un 
ardent  desire  to  become  a  party  in  tlie  hazardous  enterprize,  Lieu- 
tenant Stuckoe  of  the  navy,  who  had  been  sent  to  Sierra  Leone 
wMi  a  prize  by  Sir  James  Yeo,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
volunteering  his  services;  and  actually  set  out  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion. For  this  breach  of  duty,  (for  such  we  suppose  it  must  be  ac- 
counted,) it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  he  too  severely  cen- 
sared ;  for,  had  the  party  been  fortunate  enough  to  embark  on  the 
Niger,  a  marine  officer  would  have  been  of  infinite  service  iu  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

On  the  50th  June,  however,  this  officer  returned  to  Sierra  I^one 
vrith  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  C  a  pt  a  i  n  Cam  i>- 
BBLL(who  had  succeeded  to  the  command)  at  Kacundy.  He  was 
stopped,  it  appears,  at  a  place  called  Pangettoe,  on  the  road  to 
Labay  and  Teembo,  about  150  miles  beyond  Kacundy,  and  delayed 
there  for  three  months,  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  of  the  chief  of 
the  Foolahs  to  let  him  proceed,  on  the  plea  of  a  war  then  existing 
between  him  and  a  neighbouring  chief.  At  this  place  he  lost  the 
whole  of  his  camels,  his  horses,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  asses. 
Seeing  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  proceed,  he  determined  to  re- 
trace his  steps ;  and,  after  many  difficulties  and  privations,  reached 
Kacandy  with  the  loss  of  one  man  only ; — and  here  he  died,  as  it 
ia  said,  of  a  broken  heart.  Thus  fatally  have  these  two  promising 
expeditions  terminated! 

Colonel  Macarty,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  all  those 
on  the  coast  who  know  any  thing  of  the  country,  represented  the 
route  of  Rio  Nunez  as  the  worst  that  could  have  been  taken;  and 
Kakundy,  in  particular,  as  the  vei7  focus  of  disease.  1'he  African 
Company,  with  more  promising  prospects  of  success,  have  pushed 

*  Our  readers  will  recollect  Riley*s  statement  of  tlie  weight  of  his  companions  on  their 
reaching  Mogadorc,  which  he  plainly  intimates  not  to  have  exceeded ^if>rty  pounds  each. 
Having  some  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  reduction,  we  procured  the  skelctoti  of 
a  middle  sized  man  to  be  weighed — it  was  found  to  be  13|  pounds ;  the  usual  weight  of 
the  brain  is  4^  pounds ;  that  of  the  circulating  blootl  27  pounds;  so  that  wc  have  45 
pounds  without  either  muscles  or  intestines.  A  proof  jet  mure  decisive,  perhaps  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  Riley's  statement,  is  that  of  a  consumptive  patient,  remarkably  einaciute(i. 
who,  after  death,  was  found  to  weigh  seventy-one  pounds  and  one-eighth.  How  fni 
thia  may  affect  the  general  vcntcity  of  Eilry's  narrative,  we  pietcnd  not  to  detcrniine. 
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tnrwurtU  another  expedition  in  a  difTereiit  quurter.  On  the  2'2d 
.\|)iil  last,  a  purty  consisiiiig  nf  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Bowmrii, 
Mr.  Hl'T('lllMso^,  and  Mr.  Tedlie,  wiih  various  otiier  per- 
s(in«,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  130,  chiefly  consisting  of  nutivet 
(if  Cape  Co3Ht  ill  the  Acrvice  of  the  Company,  set  out  for  tJie 
cnpital  of  Ashantee,  with  presentH  for  the  kin^.  llieir  route  was 
ihriiu^h  Annaniuboe  and  Abrali,  the  capital  of  the  Fantees.  It  ]■ 
inieniied  thai  one  of  these  gMitlenien  shall  remain  in  the  Ashanlee 
country,  fur  the  purpose  of  lieeping  tip  a  communication  with  the 
coHsl.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  that  much  correct  infunnatiou 
ntay  thus  be  cullucted  regarding  the  state  of  this  interesting  people, 
and  of  the  tribes  further  inhiiid. 

Low  as  Portugal  is  now  sunk  in  the  intellectual  scale  of  Euro- 

f>ean  nations,  her's  is  the  unquestionable  merit  of  having  taken  the 
ead  in  that  spirit  of  discovery  and  niuritiine  enterprixe,  which  burst 
forth  in  tlie  tifleenlh  century,  with  an  energy  not  since  surpassed. 
Yet,  as  we  before  stated,  the  grand  object  of  her  research  was, 
as  far  as  Africa  is  concerned,  a  inysterioua  (or  rather  an  ideal) 
personage,  whose  residence  was  unknown,  llubritguis  and  Marco 
Polo  mention  this  Christian  priest- sovereign  as  residing  in  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  Tartary,  where  he  was  afterwards  sought  for  in  vain  ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the  place  of  his  abode  are  not  so 
diflicult  to  he  traced  as  Mr.  Murray  supposes.  Preater,  or  Pres- 
byter John,  (it  should  be,  no  doubt,  Fiealei-  Khan,)  was  tlie  chief 
of  a  'iVrtau  clan,  who  received  at  the  liaiids  of  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians the  rites  <if  baptism  and  urditialion,  »hen  '  the  mistionaries  of 
Balk  and  Samarcand  pursued,  without  fear,  the  footsteps  of  the 
roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of  the  val- 
lies  uf  Imaus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Seliiiga.' — '  In  its  long  progress,' 
continue)!  Gibbon,  '  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Home,  &c.  the  story  of 
Prest«r  John  evaporated  in  a  monstriius  fable,  of  which  some 
ffulures  have  been  borrowed  from  tlie  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  igno- 
lantly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  i^inperor  of  Abyssinia.' 
Bnt  though  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  thus  determined  as  the 
reudence  of  Prester  John,  many  centuries  after  lie  had  ceased  to 
exist, they  assigned  to  this  fancied  empire  an  extent  etjiial  to  the  fame 
(if  iLs  monarch.  In  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries 
therefore  along  that  coast,  the  tirst  instruction  to  the  adventurers 
wits  to  inquire  diligently  for  Prester  John;  they  were  directed  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  interior,  and  on  learn- 
ing the  name  of  any  sovereign,  an  embassy  was  to  be  sent  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  was  Prester  John,  or  could  inform  them  where  thit 
exalted  personage  was  to  be  found.  'Itie  shores  of  ihe  Sahara, 
presenting  nothing  but  a  '  wild  e.\p3iise  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky,' 
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were  frightful  enough  to  check  the  career  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
adventurers,  bent  on  the  discovery  of  any  thing  less  sacred  than 
this  celebrated  non-entity  :  but  when  they  reached  the  fertile  shores 
of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  cast  their  longing  eyes  on  gold  and 
ivory,  the  ambition  of  conquest  and  of  settlement  was  shared  with 
the  zeal  of  discovering  the  unknown  idol.  Their  first  essay  in  this 
way  was  the  seizure  of  the  island  of  Arguin,  as  a  protection  from 
the  natives  of  the  continent,  who  had  put  to  death  Nunez  Rio  and 
his  men^  while  attempting  to  iiscend  a  small  river  near  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Scarcely  had  they  established  themselves  on  Arguin  when  a 
prince  of  the  Jalofs,  whose  name  was  Bemoy,  came  thither  to  seek 
their  aid  against  a  relation,  by  whom,  as  he  said,  he  had  been  unjustly 
d^nrived  of  his  throne.  This  was  a  visit  so  unexpected  and  agree* 
able,  that  the  governor  dispatched  a  vessel  with  Bemoy  and  his 
train,  to  Lisbon.  Here  he  was  received  with  all  possible  honours, 
introduced  to  the  king  and  queen  in  presence  of  all  the  grandees, 
and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Palmela.  At  a  private  audience,  he 
toM  the  king  of  the  riches  of  Africa,  and  mentioned  Tombuctoo, 
Jenn4,  and  other  great  cities,  in  which  an  immense  trade  was  car- 
ried on ;  but  the  circumstance,  which  above  ail  others  animated  the 
seal  of  his  Portugueze  Majesty,  was  the  mention  of  a  people  far 
to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  who  were  neither  Moors  nor  gen- 
tiles, and  who,  in  many  of  their  customs,  resembled  the  Portugueze  ; 
—these  the  king  at  once  concluded  could  be  no  other  than  the  sub- 
jects of  Prester  John. 

While  an  expedition  was  preparing,  Bemoy  was  put  under  a 
course  of  instruction  for  receiving  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
which  was  publicly  administered  on  the  dd  November,  1489;  and 
on  the  same  day,  says  De  Barros,  that  he  received  this  eternul 
honour,  he  was  admitted  also  to  the  temporal,  honour  of  arms  of 
nobility  ;  did  homage  to  the  king,  as  his  liege  lord,  for  all  the  lands 
he  should  gain  by  his  aid  ;  and  also  to  the  Pope  in  the  person  of 
hb  commissary.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  feats  of  horse- 
manship, bull-feasts,  and  puppet-shows. — If  Bemoy  was  astonished, 
the  Portugueze  were  not  less  so,  at  the  activity  displayed  by  his 
negro  followers,  who  outstripped  the  Porttigueze  horses  in  speed, 
and  leaped  upon  their  backs  while  in  full  gallop. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty  caravels,  having  on  board  a 
number  of  soldiers,  and  materials  for  building  a  fort,  was  now 
ready  to  sail.  The  command  was  given  to  Pero  Paz  d'Acunha, 
who  also  took  with  him  a  corps  of  monks  to  convert  the  natives  to 
the  Christian  faith,  under  the  direction  of  Alvaro,  a  brother  of  the 
order  of  Dominicans.  On  entering  the  Senegal,  a  misunderstand- 
ing 
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iDg  unluckily  urose  between  ihe  commiiniler  and  ihe  African  prince, 
llie  result  of  vvlitch  was  that  Peru  Paz  slabbed  Beinoy  to  llie  heart 
on  bijartl  of  his  own  vessel. 

The  nesvs  of  this  event  cansed  great  sorrow  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, antl  orders  were  sent  out  to  desist  from  building  the  furtj 
the  armament  however  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the  river,  and  em- 
bassies were  to  be  sent  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  neighbouring 
slatee.  De  Barros  meulioits,  in  particular,  several  missiuns  thai 
were  dispatched  to  the  king  of  Tombucloo,  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  historian, 
who  was  furnished  with  the  best  and  must  authentic  materials,  has 
not  thought  tit  to  enter  into  any  details  of  these  early  embassies, 
either  as  to  the  route  pursued,  or  the  state  of  the  several  countries 
through  which  lliey  passed.  May  not  these  documents  (we  are  al- 
most templed  to  ask)  still  exist  in  the  archives  of  Lisbon  ?  ^fter 
having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ue  Burros,  there  could  then  be 
no  conceivable  motive  for  destroying  them;  still  less  can  there  be 
now  for  concealing  ihem  ;  indeed  we  caimot  help  thinking,  that  an 
active  search  among  the  records  of  Ihe  state  would  well  reward 
the  labour,  and  we  can  hardly  anticipate  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Portugueze  government. 

Bemoy's  account  of  the  people  resembling  Christians,  to  tlie 
eastward  of  Tombucloo,  may  explain  die  several  missions  to  that 
kingdom ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  inquiries  after  Presler 
John  met  with  any  success.  As  ihe  Portugueze  pushed  their  dis- 
coveries farther  south,  the  indefatigable  search  fur  this  Christian 
sovereign  was  extended  in  every  direction.  From  the  fortress 
which  they  had  established  on  tlie  gold  coast,  ihey  sent  a  mission 
to  a  Moorish  prince  of  the  name  of  Mahnmmed,  dwelling  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  leagues  in  the  interior,  on  the  parallel  of 
Cape  Palinas,  to  procure  some  intelligence  respecting  this  potent 
monarch. — The  prince  told  the  ambassadors  that  he  knew  but  four 
powerful  kings  in  the  world — the  king  of  Cairo,  the  king  of  Ali- 
maem,  the  kjiig  of  Baldac,  and  ihe  king  of  Tucurol.  Of  the  per- 
son wtiom  ihey  sought,  he  had  never  beard.  He  added  that  of  the 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  kings,  of  whom  he  was  the 
lineal  descendant,  not  one  had  ever  received  or  sent  an  embassy  to 
any  Christian  prince ;  and  that  he  had  no  iuteiitioii  to  dej>art  from 
their  customs. 

Farther  south,  as  Diego  Cam  was  pursuing  his  voyage  of  disco- 
very, the  sovereign  of  Benin  was  inflamed  with  such  holy  zeal, that 
he  sent  to  Mina  to  iiiireat  for  some  missionaries  to  instruct  him 
and  his  court  in  the  Christbn  religion.  In  return,  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal sent  an  expedition  under  Fernando  del  Po,  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Benin.  Here  he  obtsiued  information  of  a  powerful  so- 
vereign 
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vereign  called  Ogane,  nliose  kingdom  was  twenty  moons  journey  to 
the  eastward,  who  was  held  in  the  same  kind  of  veneration  by  the 
chiefs  of  Benin,  that  the  pope  was  held  in  Europe.  When  a  king 
of  Benin  died,  his  heir  sent  ambassadors  with  a  valuable  present  to 
Ogan6,  who  in  return  sent  him  a  staff,  a  covering  for  the  head, 
nioiilar  to  a  Spanish  helmet,  of  glittering  brass,  and  a  cross  for  the 
neck,  similar  to  those  worn  bv  the  commanders  of  the  order  of  St. 
John,  without  which  the  people  did  not  consider  their  sovereign  to 
be  Ia%viully  established.  During  the  stay  of  the  ambassadors, 
Ogane  was  constantly  concealed  by  a  silk  curtain  ;  but  when  they 
took  leave,  a  foot  %vas  thrust  foni^'ard  from  behind  the  curtain,  *■  to 
which  they  did  homage  as  to  a  holy  thing.'  •  On  hearing  this,  the 
king  of  Portugal  sent  for  his  cosniographers,  who,  on  consulting 
the  map  of  Ptolemy,  calculated  that  the  reputed  distance  ouglit  to 
reach  the  dominions  of  Prester  John,  and  that  this  Ogane,  there- 
fore,  must  unquestionably  be  he.  We  hear  nothing  more  however 
of  Ogan6,  whose  description  agrees  with  no  known  monarch  but 
that  of  Abyssinia,  unless  it  may  have  reference  to  the  Christian 
kii^om  called  Oggi,  lying  more  to  the  S.W.  in  which  Bermudez 
spent  some  time. 

In  proceeding  to  the  southward^  Diego  Cam  fell  in  with  a  strong 
eurrent  setting  from  the  land :  the  water  was  discoloured  and,  when 
tatted,  found  to  be  fresh ;  these  circumstances  suggested  the  idea 
that  they  were  approaching  the  mouth  of  some  mighty  river :  it  was 
in  fact  the  Congo,  or  more  properly  the  Zaire.  Cam  erected  a  pil- 
lar on  the  southern  pomt,  and  then  determined  to  ascend  the  river ; 
the  shores  of  which  he  found  well  peopled  with  a  race  of  men  very 
black,  and  speaking  a  language  wholly  unintelligible.  He  under- 
stood,' however,  that  a  very  powerful  monarch  resided  at  a  certain 
number  of  days*  journey  up  the  river,  to  whom  he  sent  a  party  of 
his  people  with  presents.  As  the  men  did  not  return  at  the  time  sti- 
pulated, Diego  enticed  on  board  several  of  the  principal  natives,  and 
set  sail  witli  them  for  Portugal,  telling  the  people  on  shore  diat  he 
would  return  in  fifteen  moons :  he  kept  his  word,  carried  bark  the 
people  of  Congo,  and  recovered  his  own  countrymen,  who  had  been 
treated  in  the  kindest  manner  during  his  absence.  Troni  tliis  time, 
the  Portugueze  were  inclined  to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Congo  and  the  kingdoms  bordering  on  it;  they  built  churches^ 
and  by  means  of  missionaries,  converted,  or  pretended  to  have  con- 
verted, the  natives  to  Christianity,  not  a  vestige  of  which,  however, 
appears  at  the  present  day : — Though  no  tidings  whatever  were  heard 
of  Prester  John  in  this  quarter,  they  were  consoled,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  disappointment,  by  the  settlements  which  they  made 
on  the  coast,  and  by  the  abundance  of  slaves  which  in  process  of 
time  those  settlements  yielded  them. 
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Tlie  search,  however,  was  by  no  means  discontinued.  Boih  Bar- 
iholomew  Diaz  and  Vasco  de  Gania  received  instructions  to  consi- 
der all  objects  of  discovery  as  secondary  lo  ihut  of  tbe  sovereign- 
priest.  De  Gama,  on  his  arrival  at  Mosambique,  was  gratitied 
with  certain  faint  glimpses  of  the  abode  of  tliis  august  personage. 
Among  the  attendants  of  a  native  of  Fez,  who  acted  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  tlie  sheick,  three  men  were  observed  to  fall  on  their 
knees  before  the  image  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  on  the  stem  of 
the  admiral's  ship.  'I  lie  Portuguese,  on  iuquin,  found  them  to 
be  Abyssinians,  and  shewed  an  anxious  desire  lu  converse  witli 
them;  on  this  the  Aloors'became  jealous,  and  they  saw  the  men  no 
more;  they  had  seen  enough,  however,  to  aatis^  tliemselves  that 
the  dominions  of  Prester  John  must  be  in  Abyssinia.  The  follow- 
ing year,  ( 1 499)  Covilham  and  De  Pujva,  who  had  been  sent  into 
the  Red  Sea  in  quest  of  furtlier  information,  received  such  accounls 
of  Abyssinia,  as  fully  Lonfirnied  them  in  this  belief.  De  Payva 
dying,  Covilham  determined  to  go  himself  into  Abyssinia.  He 
reached  Sboa,  where  the  emperor  then  happened  to  be,  and  wu 
kindly  received';  but  the  ancient  law  which  permitted  no  stranger  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  was  enforced  against  him.  Covilham,  however, 
having  lands  and  possessions  heaped  upon  him,  and  lindiug  himself 
a  greater  man  in  Abyssinia  than  in  his  own  country,  was  not,  per- 
haps, very  earnest  in  his  solicitations  for  leave  lo  depart. 

The  Empress  Helena,  who  governed  Abyssinia  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son  David,  thought  the  opportunity  too  precious  to  be 
iteglected,  of  avuilinghcrself  of  the  pious  zeal  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, to  ask  his  aid  against  the  Moors  of  Adel.  She  selected  one 
Matthew,  an  Armenian,  to  be  her  ambassador,  who,  after  many  de- 
lays, arrived  in  Portugal,  in  1513.  The  quality  of  the  ambassador 
was  not  nicety  scrutinized— it  was  enough  that  he  confirmed  the 
discovery  of  that  venerable  sovereign  who  had  ao  long  eluded 
all  search,  and  tliat  Portugal  had  the  unspeakable  glory  of  receiving 
the  lirst  embassy  from  so  renowned  a  potentate.  Matthew  had  all 
manner  of  honours  heaped  upon  him  :  and  an  embassy  was  seat  iu 
return,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Edward  Galvan,  an  experienced 
statesman  of  die  mature  age  of  eigUiy-six,  who,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  died  on  the  voyage.  In  1620,  Kodtiguez  de  Lima,  ac- 
companied by  Francisco  Alvarez  as  his  secretary,  was  landed  at 
MatBUuh,  and  after  some  delays  and  ditticulties  on  points  of  eti- 
quette between  the  ambassador  and  the  Bahaniagash,  or  '  lord  of 
the  sea,'  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  Hi.  M  ichael,  after  pasjiing  such 
mountains  and  torrents,  and  gloomy  forests,  as  made  '  the  camels 
yell  as  if  they  had  been  possessed  with  devils ;'  and  encountering 
droves  of  wild  beasts  tliat  walked  about  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure, with  whole  squadrons  of  apes  as  large  as  sheep,  and  as  shaggy  as 
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)jons.  At  length  the  l/avetlers  reached  tlie  residence  of  the  viceroy 
of  Aiigot,  aud  were  entertained  at  a  fen^t  iii  which  cakes  of  loffo 
(tcff)  were  served  up,  with  tmbandtgioni,  which  Alvarez  is  shocked 
to  mention  as  '  pieces  of  raw  flesh  with  warm  blood.'  From  heiics 
they  set  out  for  court,  and  passed  the  celebrated  mountain  within 
which  is  the  '  Happy  Valley,'  where  llie  young  princes  of  Abyssinia 
are  contined.  They  next  came  to  the  place  where  the  supposed 
Prele  was  encamped.  The  6rst  day  the  Prete  would  not  see  them 
■t  all,  and  a  band  of  thieves,  which  they  were  told  was  part  of  the 
court  establishment,  carried  off  a  great  part  of  their  baggage.  On 
the  second  day  Hie  Prete  talked  to  tlieni  liehind  the  curtains  of  his 
bed.  On  the  ihird  he  sent  for  tliem  again,  but  still  kept  himself 
inviubte  behind  the  curtains,  and  puzzled  ibe  ambassador  not  a  lit- 
tle in  discussing  doctrinal  points  of  the  Catholic  religion.  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards  ihey  had  the  high  honour  of  viewing  tliis  sacred 
personage  seated  on  a  scaRuld,  dressed  in  silk  and  gold,  with  a  silver 
cross  in  his  baud,  and  a  crown  of  gold  and  silver  on  his  head  :  he 
kept  them,  however,  waiting  at  the  outer  gate  nearly  all  night,  be- 
fore he  condescended  to  admit  them  to  the  sight  of  bis  '  celestial 
countenance;'  and  soon  after  they  were  ordered  out  of  their  beds  to 
receive  their  leave  of  absence.  The  particulars  of  this  mission  by 
Alvarez,  form  the  first,  and  by  no  means  the  w  orst  account,  that  has 
appeared  concerning  Abyssinia. 

lUe  aid  suh5e(]uemly  afforded  by  Portugal  to  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia was  the  means  of  procuring  John  Bermudez,  a  Romish 
priest,  the  appointment  uf  patriarch.  In  this  situation  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  borne  his  faculties  meeklv — he  wus  therefore  soon 
stripped  of  his  office,  and  sent  into  a  kind  of  bauishmeiil  in  the 
xoutliern  province  of  Efat.  He  was  succeeded  by  Oviedo  ;  this 
man,  who,  witii  a  greater  share  of  bigotry,  had  less  command  of 
temper  than  Bermudez,  was  very  urgent  in  his  solicitations  for 
■bout  fifteen  hundred  PoMugueze  troops,  with  which  (he  said)  he 
would  undertake  to  convert  not  only  Abyssinia,  but  all  tlie  neig^- 
bouring  kingdoms. 

Pero  Payz,  another  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  was  very  superior, 
in  every  respect,  to  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  that  overbearing 
insolence  which  dii^sted  the  court,  he  used  every  means  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  emperor;  lie  built  him  a  house  after  th« 
European  fashion,  and  made  himself  so  useful  that,  by  degrees,  the 
emperor  and  his  whole  court  wure  converted  to  (he  Romish  faith. 
Payz  describes  the  Abyssinian  feasts  of  '  raw  flesh  and  cakes  of 
teff,'andlhe  '  large  moulhfuis  stuffed  .in  one  after  another  as  if  lliey 
were  stufHiig  a  goose  for  a  feast.'  He  describes  also  the  very 
same  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  Bruce  afterwards  visited,  and  «0 
ruinutely,  that  unless  Bruce  »liould  have  copied  his  description, 
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(which  on  hardly  be  ttuspected,]  as  he  has  imitated  liis  rapturous 
expressions,  there  is  no  rttuson  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  either. 

Lobo  set  out,  with  neven  other  missionaries,  to  follow  up  the 
happy  conversion  of  the  Sultan  Adaiiias  Segued,  «hose  name, 
Adamas,  says  Oviedii,  siiinifying  adamant,  expressed  his  cruelly 
and  hardness  of  heart,  whdst  llial  of  Segued  (c^i>,  blind)  aptly  il- 
lustrated his  mental  blindness  and  insensibility  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  holy  catholic  religion.  Lobo  landed  at  Quillimane,  and  pro- 
ceeded about  forty  miles  inland,  where  he  met  witli  Uie  Galla,  who 
eat  raw  cow's-flcsh,  and  wear  the  entrails  about  tlieir  necks :  but  on 
learning  that  nine  harfaBrous  nations  intervened  between  them  and 
Abysshiia,  he  returned  to  the  coast ;  and  having  landed  on  that  of 
Duncule  ill  the  gulph  of  Aden,  penetrated  from  theuce  into  Abya* 
sinia.  He  was  sent  to  Damot  on  the  south- western  frontier,  and 
crossed  the  Nile  (the  Ralir-el-Azrek)  within  two  days  journey  of  its 
aource,  on  a  raft,  among  multitudes  of  crocodiles  and  hippo[iotami. 
He  describes  the  foiniLains  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Payz  and 
Bruce  have  done;  and  eiitols  the  magnificent  and  enchant ing  ap- 
peHrance  of  the  cataract  of  Alata,  which  he  calls  '  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  waterfalls  in  the  world,  where  he  was  charmed  with  a 
thousand  delighful  rainbows.'  Damot  be  paints  as  the  most  de- 
lightful spot  which  he  had  ever  helield,  the  whole  country  resembling 
a  garden  of  pleasure.  In  the  civil  discords  that  prevailed  in 
Abyssinia,  the  Romish  mis'^ionaries  happened  to  take  (he  wrong 
side,  and  sonsht  the  ptoteciioii  of  a  rebel  chief,  who  sold  them  tu 
the  basha  of  Suakem,  a  most  rooted  cneiuy  to  the  catholics,  who 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  sntisfaction  lie  should  derive  from  im- 
paling and  flaying  them  alive.  He  was  tempted,  however,  by  a 
high  ransom  to  set  them  at  liberty,  and  lliey  proceeded  to  Uiu. 
Thus  ended  the  intercourse  of  the  Poriugneze  with  Prester  John, 
whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought.  In  fact  the  labours 
of  lite  missionaries  appear  to  have  been  altogether  works  of  su- 
pererogation, as  the  Ahyssiniaiis,  by  Lobo's  own  account,  were 
already  better  catholics  and  entertained  a  more  profound  veneration 
for  the  Virgin  Mary  than  themselves;  the  leading  object  of  tliem 
all,  however,  was  umpiestionably  that  of  stiper^ediug  the  authority 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  substituting  that  of  the  Pope  in 
its  stead.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  some  of  these  indefati- 
gable men  were  not  employed  in  copying  a  few  of  the  ten  thousand 
nianuscript  volumes  in  the  library  seen  by  Sig.  Giacomo  Baratti, 
among  which,  he  was  told,  were  ilie  most  ancient  books  in  the 
world, '  being  composed  by  the  Egyptian  sages  in  the  time  of  Moses :' 
lome  of  them  (he  says)  appeared  to  be  written  on  the  papyrus:  they 
were  renewed  by  frequent  copying;  a  task  on  which  twenty-three 
persons  were  constantly  employed. 

z  2  The 
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The  choice  of  missionario  sent  by  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
Pope  to  the  regions  of  CongUi  wai  rather  unforluiiate.  It  Deems 
to  have  tieen  guided  more  bv  tlieir  talent  for  credulity  and  super- 
>titi-ti,  ihiin  by  any  regard  lu  their  inlellectual  capocilies.  Tliese 
bigots  were  thrown  upon  that  loasl  with  no  sparing  hand — Propa- 
eandistH,  Jesuits,  capuchins  bv  scares.  No  less  than  fourteen  of  the 
ratter  were  dispatched  from  Cadiz  in  the  same  vessel  in  1634,  at 
the  retjucst  of  one  Zingha,  whom  they  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Queen  of  Matambn,  one  of  the  most  horrible  monnters  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  a  female  shape.  Havii^ 
reached  the  town  of  Massignano,  situated  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Co- 
anza,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  underwent  so 
much  fatigue  in  baptizing  the  multitude  that  flocked  to  them  for 
this  purpose,  that  the  whole  fourteen  were  seized  with  the  inllani- 
inaiur)'  fever  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  were  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  a  black  phlebotoinisi,  who  assured  them,  that  be- 
fore the  constitution  would  stand  the  climate,  every  drop  of  white 
blood  must  be  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
good  native  black  blood.  In  fnur  mouclis,  by  the  copious  bleed- 
ings aud  strong  pur^^atives  uf  this  African  Sangrado,  (lirst  of  the 
name,)  or  rather  perhaps  in  spileof  them,  tliey  all  recovered.  Carii 
mentions  his  having  been  blooded  ninety-seven  times,  besides  losing 
many  pounds  uf  blood  from  the  uose  in  the  interval ;  mid  the  only 
way  of  satisfying  himself  that  the  thing  was  possible,  is  taking  up 
the  persuasion  that  all  the  water  which  he  drank  was  converted  into 
blood. 

This  Zingha  bordered  on  the  Giagas,  among  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  '  human  Hesh  is  considered  as  the  most  deliciou.i  food,  and 
goblets  of  warm  blood  the  most  exquisite  heverage.'  She  was  well 
known  to  the  Portugueze  at  Angola,  with  the  viceroy  of  which  slie 
tiegociated  a  treaty  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  then  king  of  Matamba, 
was  there  baptized,  and  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  catholic 
faith.  She  soon  found  means  to  mount  tlie  throne;  and  by  re- 
nouiKing  Christianity  and  adopting  the  system  of  the  Giagas,  in- 
duced these  people  also  to  choose  her  for  their  queen.  With  thia 
aecessiuH  of  power  she  became  formidable  to  all  the  neighbouring 
»tateB  ;  and  for  twenty-eight  years  went  on  in  one  steady  career  of 
conquest,  erime,  and  butchery,  combined  with  the  most  brutal  vo- 
Iiiptnuusness;  till,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  the  accidental  sight  of 
a  crosH  smote  her  conscience,  and  induced  hei'  to  apply  for  the  pious 
instructions  of  the  missionaries.  She  received  them,  on  their  arrival, 
with  marked  honours,  fell  prostrate  before  them,  and  shed  abniidanca 
ufcrocodile  tears,  assuring  them  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  past, 
ilie  had  always  been  a  good  catholic  in  her  heart.  She  built  them 
■  cUiitch  of  stake*  and  mud,  covered  with  palm  leaves ;  and  they 
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prevailed  on  her  to  mnke  public  pTOclaiiiation  that  no  persmt 
filiould  any  longer  oAer  xacritices  to  the  devil ;  iliat  infants  &lioulci  tiot 
be  thrown  to  ihp  wild  beasLi,  nnd  thut  no  one  shniild  eat  human 
flesh  :  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  ihia  good  work,  they  I'urlher  pit;- 
vailed  on  this  penitent  'wizard' at  the  age  of  seventy-live  to  unite  her- 
seir,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  holy  bonds  of  niatiimony,  witliayoung 
courtier  of  humble  birth,  but  n  good  catholic.  One  alarming 
symptom  of  relapse  only  occurred,  nt  ihe  death  of  a  favourite  gene- 
ral, to  whose  remains  the  pious  missionaries  refused  to  grant  a  burial 
in  holy  ground.  The  queen,  indignant  at  this  refusal,  dt'iermiiKd 
to  bury  htm  with  native  rites.  A  number  of  human  victims  vrerft 
accordingly  chosen,  and  led,  in  barbarous  procession,  into  the  depth 
of  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  a  tomdo,  or  deep  pit,  had  previously 
been  prepared.  On  a  sudden,  one  of  the  missionaries  made  his 
appearance  and  raised  llie  sign  of  the  cross.  The  venerable  Zinghu 
fell  on  the  ground,  burst  inlii  tears,  siid  ordered  the  victims  to  bt 
dismissed ;  solemnly  promising  never  more  to  permit  the  celebration 
of'this  inhuman  ceremony  : — and  it  is  added,  that  she  continued 
a  good  catholic  (o  the  end  of  her  life,  which  she  resigned  on  the 
171I1  of  December,  iCftl,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age. 

The  missionaries  to  Congo  appear,  from  their  own  accounts,  to 
have  exercised  a  liery  zeal  unmixed  with  a  sin|;le  particle  of  diHcre~' 
tion ;  and  to  havt;  conceived  tliat  the  ceremony  of  baptism  alone  was 
conversion  to  Christianity :  they  baptised  men,  women,  and  childn  11 
without  any  previous  instruction,  and  then  commanded,  threatened, 
and  even  punished  them  for  a  breach  of  those  ordinances,  of  whicli 
they  were  in  utter  ignorance.  Of  tlie  country  itself,  the  narratives 
of  those  few  who  have  published  llieir  transactions,  give  no  infor- 
mation; but  their  proceedings  are  singularly  curious,  and  now  and 
then  throw  a  glimpse  of  light  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
people. 

Tlie  greatest  enemies  that  the  missionaries  had  to  encounter  in 
Abyssinia,  as  well  as  on  this  coast,  were  the  ladies ;  for  though  in 
both  couutrics  thi:y  were  mere  articles  of  sale  or  barter,  they  wer« 
Uie  first  to  protest,  and  take  a  very  active  part,  against  the  nbo- 
mtnable  doctrine  insisted  npon  by  the  missionaries,  that  each  man 
should  restrain  himself  to  one  wife:  snth  a  doctrine  was  equally 
repugnunt  to  (he  iulerests  and  habits  of  the  men;  for  as  each  wife 
not  only  provided  for  her  own  subsistence,  but  contributed  to  that 
of  the  husband,  they  were  in  every  point  of  view  a  desirable  pos- 
session. Father  Jerome  says,  however,  that  having  converled  the 
King  of  Concobella  (a  place  described  to  be  about  seventy  miles 
above  the  cataract  of  the  Zaire)  he  prevailed  on  him,  out  of  five 
wives,  and  a  host  of  concubines,  to  retain  only  one.  But  he 
wu  glad  to  escape  out  of  the  country;  the  nobles  and  the  rest  of 
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ihe  people  declaring,  ihal,  the  immemorml  practice  was  to  keep 
concubines  and  eat  humuii  fleali,  imd  that  iliey  were  determtued 
Id  admit  of  no  innovation. 

One  of  the  niissionaries  to  a  petty  kingdom  to  ihc  soutli  of  Ma- 
tamba,  called  Maopoiigo,  or  tlie  Casile  of  Rocks,  meeting  with 
the  <]ueen,  and  a  numerous  train,  giving  an  airing  to  a  favourite 
idol,  enforced  bin  ailments  against  idolatry  hy  the  application  of 
a  whip  to  the  body  of  her  xable  majesty ;  and  it  is  astonishing,  he 
«ays,  how  the  process  of  flagellation  gradually  opened  her  under- 
standing; till  at  length  the  confessed  herself  wholly  un:ible  to  resist 
such  sensible  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  doetrine.  Hie  king 
was  afraid  to  resent  this  usage,  on  account  of  the  power  of  die 
Portugueze,  on  whose  scttlenients  he  bordered  ;  but  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  not  much  approving  of  this  new  mode  of  conversion, 
determined  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  sex.  For  this  purpose  they 
saleclcd,  as  their  place  of  bathing,  tlie  opposite  bank  of  a  rivulet 
which  flowed  liefore  the  garden  aud  dwelhng  of  the  missionaries; 
and  here  they  delighted  to  exhibit  themselves  daily,  in  a  stale  of  pri- 
mitive purity,  snd  in  attitudes  not  the  most  decorous.  In  great 
affliction,  ihe  fathers  laid  their  complaint  before  the  king,  which, 
thus  establishing  the  desired  effect,  made  the  relentless  ladies  re- 
double their  efforts;  and  the  only  remedy  lelt  for  the  missionaries 
was  to  build  a  high  wall  in  front  of  their  garden. 

It  was  a  custom  in  Congo  for  a  man,  previous  (o  marriage,  to 
take  a  lady  on  trial.  The  ouaaionaries  were  determined  to  abolish 
this  ordeal,  which,  however,  proved  to  be  the  hardest  task  they  had 
yet  undertaken.  Merolla  complains  with  great  bitterness,  tliat  the 
females  were  always  the  most  determined  on  having  die  benefit  of 
this  trial,  and  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy  as  to  its  results.  "Vhty 
complained  of  this  pertinacity  to  the  mntliers,  hut  the  mothers  posi- 
tively refused  to  lake  any  concern  in  abridging  the  period  of  their 
duughters'  probation.  Father  Benedict,  however,  succeeded  in 
'reducing  six  hundred  strayed  souls  to  matrimony;'  hut  he  con- 
fesses that  '  it  was  a  most  laborious  work ;'  as,  indeed,  tlie  issue 
proved ;  for  il  brought  on  a  fever  which  soon  carried  him  off.  In 
Abyssinia  the  women  used  to  get  rid  of  the  missionaries  by  setting 
up,  with  their  children,  ^iuch  afflicting  lamentations  and  bowlings 
wherever  they  came,  as  to  make  it  prudent  to  keep  aloof.  Their 
neigh buurboud,  indeed,  could  not  be  very  desirable,  for  it  appeara 
to  have  been  a  common  proceeding  with  these  good  fathers,  to 
whip  the  women  out  of  what  they  called  their  idolatry  aud  super- 
■titioiu.  At  other  limes  they  endeavoured  to  frighten  ihem,  and 
Merolla  is  quite  in  love  with  himself  for  an  expedient  which  be 
devised  for  this  purpose.  He  stuck  a  dagger  in  the  breast  of  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  besmeared  the  body  witb  blood; 
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and  having  delivered  a  long  lecture  on  their  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  practices,  bo  distressing  to  the  holy  Mother,  he  drew 
aside  a  curlaiii,  and  shewed  ihein  what  a  wound  they  had  iiiHicled, 
and  how  she  shed  her  blood  for  their  iniquities.  At  the  sight  o( 
this  deplorable  spectacle,  says  Merolla,  the  hearts  oT  the  congr^a- 
tion  melted,  and  they  burst  into  the  most  doleful  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

Next  to  the  women,  the  nders  were  those  against  wlioni  the 
missionaries  principally  directed  the  artillery  of  the  Gospel.  Father 
Jerome  succeeded  in  converting  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Congo,  and 

tirevailed  on  him  to  dismiss  his  wives;  but  anotlier  having  refused, 
est  it  should  cause  a  revolt  urauiig  his  subjects,  the  undaunted 
missionary  seized  a  club,  and  running  through  the  town,  beat  down 
all  the  idols  in  the  streets;  he  then  collected  the  fragments,  and 
made  a  bonfire  which  set  the  whole  air  in  a  blaze:  a  body  of  men 
»ent  by  the  insulted  prince  saved  the  father,  with  some  difficulty, 
from  increasing  the  conflagration,  by  the  addition  of  his  own  person 
to  the  pile.  At  Esseno  he  engaged  the  chief  in  his  initrest  by 
exposing  an  impostor  who  called  himself  '  the  God  of  the  earth,' 
so  that  he  assisted  him  in  overthrowing  no  less  than  six  thousaud 
idols! — the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  people,  to  the  num- 
ber of  '20,000,  ruse  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  who  had  only 
four  hundred ;  but  Jerome,  at  the  head  of  these,  with  the  aid  of  his 
rosary  and  ihu  Virgin  Mary,  easily  pul  the  rebels  to  flight. 

This  is  not  the  only  miracle  that  the  V  irgin  performed  in  Congo. 
One  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  named  Don  Antonio,  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Portugueze  for  not  discovering  w  hat  most 
probably  had  no  existence, '  those  gold  mines  which  the  Cungolans 
bad  long  promised.'  To  protect  himself,  he  mustered  an  army  of 
900,000  men,  of  which,  it  seems,  he  could  only  bring  into  the  field 
about  SO,0(K);  these,  however,  were  quite  enough  to  surround  400 
Europeans  and  2000  negroes;  and  so  his  majesty  thought;  for 
seeing  a  w  Oman  and  child  by  the  side  of  tlie  Portugueze  general,  he 
called  out  to  liis  men  ih»i  they  would  have  an  easy  victory  over 
such  people  as  these;  little  suspecting  Uiat  the  female  which  be 
beheld  was  no  other  than  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  presence  secured 
a  triumph  to  the  faithful.  Tlie  pagan  host  was  accordingly  routed, 
the  king  put  to  death,  and  the  Portugueze  set  up  another  sovereign 
of  their  own  chusiug. 

No  permanent  imprevsion  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries  on  tilt  people  of  Congo;  it  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  these  simple  people  looked  on  the  good  fathers  in  ge- 
neral as  objects  of  amusement.  Id  parading  them  through  the 
country,  it  was  a  favourite  entertainment  for  the  negroes  to  terrify 
them  by  calbug  out  thai  the  wild  beasti  were  coming,  and  then  to 
z  -l  laugh 
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Itugh  at  their  awkward  attempts  to  escape  bj  clambering  to  the 
tops  of  trees.  Sometimes  women  presented  themselves  perfectly 
naked  to  receive  baptism ;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  missionaries  to 
place  some  kind  of  covering  before  them  was  also  a  subject  of  great 
merriment  to  the  giddy  multitude.  All  this  has  long  ceased,  and 
we  understand  that  in  the  whole  line  of  the  Zaire  traced  bv  the  late 
expedition^  not  a  vestige  could  be  discovered  either  of  the  language 
or  the  religion  of  Portugal. 

Sed  manum  de  tabuid. — In  the  course  of  our  perusal  of  these 
volumes  we  had  marked  down  several  inaccuracies,  some  of  them 
errors  of  the  press,  others  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  hasty  compilation 
— but  we  shall  not  stop  to  particularize  them.  We  wish,  however, 
to  draw  Mr.  Murray's  attention  to  this  point  in  printing  a  second 
edition;  and  a  second  will,  we  presume,  be  thought  necessary 
Co  render  the  plan  complete,  when  the  observations  and  disco- 
veries of  Mr.  Bankes  in  Nubia,  the  great  mass  of  information 
collected  by  Mr.  Burchardt  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  the 
journals  of  Captain  Tuckey  and  Professor  Smith,  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Zaire,  shall  have  made  theif 
appearance.  • 


Art.  II.  The  Personality  and  Office  of  tie  Christian  Comforter 
asserted  and  explained y  in  a  Course  of  Sermons  on  John  xvi.  7. 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1815,  at 
the  Lecture  founded  by  the  tate  Rev.  John  Bamptony  M.  A. 
Canon  of  Salisbury,  By  Reginald  Heber,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Hodnct,  Salop,  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Sours  College.  Oxford* 
1816. 

T17  E  have  always  considered  the  University  of  Oxford  particu- 
^^  larly  fortunate  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures. The  founder  framed  his  bequest  in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
attain  his  object,  and  clogged  it  with  no  conditions  of  a  contrary 
tendency. '  By  6xing  the  number  of  lectures  to  be  annually  deli- 
vered, at  die  moderate  quantity  of  eight,  he  prorided  that  they 
should  be  of  a  sufficient  bulk  to  call  forth  the  industry,  and  exercise 
die  talents  of  the  lecturer ;  nor  did  he,  by  requiring  too  much,  and 
imposing  too  heavy  conditions,  deter  able  and  deserving  candidates, 
not  otherwise  unemplo)'ed,  from  engaging  in  the  undertaking.  By 
annexing  die  express  condition  that  the  lectures  should  be  published 
within  a  stated  period  after  their  delivery,  he  excited  the  lecturer 
to  the  exerUon  of  his  best  endeavours,  by  forcing  him  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion ;  and  by  entrusting  the  nomination  to  the 
beads  of  the  different  colleges  in  the  university,  he  embraced  the 

most 
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mosl  efTectual  meant  of  procunng  the  appoinltuent  of  such  persons 
81  were  likely  to  do  credit  to  ihe  university  and  to  themselves. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  have  been  fully  cniial 
to  all  that  the  founder  could  reasonably  have  anlicipated.  The 
persons  selected  to  preach,  have  for  the  most  part  been  those  whom 
iheir  known  character  and  qualifications  pointed  out  as  proper 
for  the  office,  and  the  series  of  lectures  which  has  resulted  from 
their  labours,  has  been  highly  honourable  to  the  university  and  use- 
ful to  the  public.  That,  m  such  a  scries,  the  standard  of  eminence 
which  is  attained  by  some  should  be  reached  by  all,  it  were  im- 
possible to  expect.  But,  of  the  several  lecturers,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  while  few  are  deficient  in  that  degree  of  merit 
which  it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate,  very  many  exhibit  excellence 
of  a  most  decided  and  superior  character;  and,  viewing  the  Bamp- 
ton Lectures  as  a  whole,  we  consider  them  as  containing  a  large 
fund  of  theological  learning,  and  as  exhibiting  the  matured  fruits 
of  much  patient  inveslig:ation  and  diligent  research.  We  likewise 
consider  Lliem  as  having  materially  contributed  to  keep  alive  a  proper 
attention  to  theoloirical  studies  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  as 
having  been  greatly'  instrumental,  amongst  the  public  at  large,  in 
checking  the  growth  of  religious  delusion,  and  preserving  the  sound 
knowledge  of  Christian  truths. 

Mr.  Heber,  whose  lectures,  delivered  in  181.^,  and  published  in 
tSlG,  come  at  present  under  our  notice,  is  not  unknown  to  ihe 
literary  world  as  a  juvenile  poet  and  a  traveller.  He  now  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time  as  we  believe,  in  the  character  of  a  theolo- 
gical writer ;  but  we  venture  to  assure  those  readers  who  form  their 
'  anticipations  of  the  merit  of  this  production  from  the  established 
character  of  the  author  of  Pulesline,  that  the^  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  actual  perusal. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  subject  which  he  has  se- 
lected, the  Office  and  Personality  of  the  Christian  Comforter,  has 
been  so  fully  treated  by  other  divines,  both  those  who  have  laken 
this  subject  for  particular  discussion,  and  those  who  have  included 
it  among  their  general  topics,  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the 
production  of  much  new  matter  or  new  argument  respecting  it. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  this 
field,  and  to  the  considerations  which  have  induced  him  to  employ 
his  talents  and  industry  in  it,  Mr.  Heber  thus  expresses  himself: — 

'  Those  mighty  champions  of  English  and  Christian  orthodoxy,  who, 
in  the  demonslralion  of  our  Lord's  divinily  and  of  ihe  atoneinenl  of  sin 
by  his  blood,  have  left  behind  ihem  labours  which  no  sophistry  can 
fhake,  no  following  talents  rival,  have  been  contented,  liir  ihe  most 
part,  10  refer  incideniitljy  and  itligliily  lo  the  being  and  function  of 
the  third  Person  in  ilm  Trinity,  u  if  He,  by  whom  we  are  sanctified  to 
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life  eternal,  were  of  lesB  moment  to  Christkun  than  He,  by  whom  we  are 
created  and  redeemed ;  or,  as  if  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were 
not  exposed  to  the  same,  or  even  ruder  assailants  than  have  denied  the 
Godhead  of  the  Son. 

*  Nor,  of  the  few  whose  inquiries  are  professedly  directed  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  being  and  elucidation  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
there  any  who  has  embraced  so  copious  a  view  of  the  subject  as  to  deny 
to  succeeding  labourers  the  hope  of  advantage  in  discussing  its  subordi- 
nate branches.  With  much  of  natural  acuteness,  and  a  style  which, 
though  unpolished,  is  seldom  wearisome,  Clagitt  bad  too  little  learning  to 
be  ever  profound,  and  too  much  rashness  to  be  always  orthodox.  Where 
he  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  the  Puritan  arguments,  bis  work  is  not 
without  a  certain  share  of  usefulness ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  general 
^fication  we  may  search  his  pages  in  vain ;  nor  would  he  have  preserved 
ao  long  the  share  of  reputation  which  he  holds,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  Owen's  principal  antagonist.  Ridley, 
whose  talents  and  acquirements  have  not  been  rewarded  with  the  fame 
to  which,  far  more  than  Clagitt,  he  is  entitled,  has  erred,  nevertheless, 
in  the  injudicious  application  of  heathen  traditions ;  and  both  Clagitt 
ftnd  Ridley  have  altogether  neglected  the  consideration  of  the  office  of 
God's  Spirit  as  the  peculiar  Comforter  of  Christians. 

*  Among  those  who  are  not  members  of  our  English  church,  Dr. 
Owen's  voluminous  work  on  the  Spirit  is  held  in  high  estimation  ;  and, 
in  default  of  others,  has  been  often  recommended  to  the  perusal  not  t>f 
diwenters  only,  but  of  the  younger  clergy  themselves.  But  in  Owen, 
though  his  learning  and  piety  were,  doubtless,  great,  and  though  few 
have  excelled  him  in  the  enviable  talent  of  expressing  and  exciting  de- 
votional feelings,  yet  have  his  peculiar  sentiments  and  political  situation 
communicated  a  tinge  to  the  general  character  of  his  volume,  unfavoui^ 
able  alike  to  rational  belief  and  to  religious  charity.  His  arrangement 
is  lucid;  his  language  not  inelegant;  and  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subject  is  at  least  sufficiently  copious.  But,  as  he  has  most  of  the 
merits,  so  has  he  all  the  imperfections  characteristic  of  his  age  and  party ; 
a  deep  and  various  but  ill-digested  reading;  a  tediousness  of  argument, 
tmhappily  not  incompatible  with  a  frequent  precipitancy  of  conclusion; 
a  querulous  and  censorious  tone  in  speaking  of  all  who  differ  from  him 
in  opinion  ;  while  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
irreaistible  Grace  with  the  conditional  promises  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
placed,  perhaps,  among  the  most  unfortunate  specimens  of  reasoning 
which  have  ever  found  readers  or  admirers. 

*  Of  recent  authors,  where  blame  would  be  invidious,  and  where  it 
might  seem  presumptuous  to  bestow  commendation,  I  may  be  excused 
from  saying  more  than  that  the  plan  of  the  present  Lectures  will  be 
fbond  to  differ  materially  from  any  with  which  I  am  yet  acquainted. 
There  is  another,  however,  and  a  greater  name  than  all  whom  I  have 
noticed,  whose  Doctrine  of  Grace  (those  parts  at  least  which  belong  not 
to  temporary  £uiaticism  and  factions  best  forgotten)  must  ever  be  ac- 
counted, 9o  for  as  its  subject  extends,  in  the  number  of  those  works 
winch  are  the  property  of  every  age  and  country,  and  of  which,  though 
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succeeding  critits  may  delect  the  human  blcmJEhcs,  the  vigour  and  ori- 
ginality vfill  remain,  perhaps,  unrivalled. 

'  But,  on  the  Personalily  ajid  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ibe  genius  of 
Warburlon  is  silent ;  and  thai  uccasional  mshness,  which  is  the  al- 
tendani  curse  on  conscious  power,  has  destroyed,  in  bis  writings,  that 
uniform  and  wary  accuracy  which  alone  can  so  far  occupy  the  ground 
aa  to  deny  to  succeeding  inquiters  ihe  hope  of  advantage  or  discovery. 
On  ground  like  this,  indeed,  (the  most  fertile,  perhaps,  in  lares,  and  the 
inosi  liable  to  invasion  of  any  in  Ihe  Evangelical  heritage,)  our  kbour* 
can  never  be  superfluou* ;  nor  are  they  to  be  despised,  who  bear,  with 
irbalever  strength  or  fortune,  their  efforts  and  otlerings  to  the  common 
stuck  of  knowledge  and  virtue;  who,  following  the  path  of  more  il- 
lustrious adventurers,  beat  down,  as  they  revive,  the  hydra  heads  of  so- 
phistry ;  whose  occupation  it  is  to  eradicate  those  weeds  of  errur  which 
aspire  to  uresthe  their  poisonous  tendrils  round  the  fairest  pillan,  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  chase  those  obscene  birds  of  darkness  und  nipinei 
which  from  time  to  lime  return  to  scream  aud  neslle  in  the  shadow  of  the 
altarof God.'— pp.  IJ  — i6. 

In  proceediug  lo  the  discusttioii  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Heber  pro- 
poses to  inquire,  1.  Who  that  Cumfortcr  was,  whom  Jcmis  eugaget) 
to  send,  lidly,  Whether  the  promise  of  His  aid  was  confined  to 
^e  Apostles  only,  or  whether  all  believers  in  Christ  in  that  and 
every  succeeding  age  of  the  church  have  reason  to  deem  themselves 
included — and  3dly,  Wherein  that  aid  consists,  which  was  thus 
graciously  promised  by  our  L<)rd. 

The  second  and  third  lectures  are  employed  in  consideritig  the 
first  topic,  the  person  of  the  Christiun  Comforter.  We  recollect 
that  the  Unitarian  writer,  Mr.  Belshain,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  asserlers  that  have  ever  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  this 
or  any  otlier  age,  has  thought  proper  tu  al!irm,  in  one  of  his  late 
pubHcaiiunK,  that  he  conceives  there  are  now  few,  if  any,  reflecting 
persons,  «  ho  believe  in  the  eiiistence  of  the  Holy  iiipirit  as  a  se- 
parate person  in  the  Godhead.  An  affirmation  tolerably  hardy, — 
since  he  must  have  known  that  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  this 
Divine  person  is  maintained,  not  only  by  tlie  national  church  of 
this  kingdom,  but  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  by  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  scanty  sect: 
and  therefore,  in  making  this  assertion,  he  insinuates  against  all 
auch  Christians  a  direct  charge  of  either  pretending  to  believe 
what  they  really  do  not,  or  else  maintaining  an  article  of  faith 
without  ever  esamiuing  the  grounds  of  their  belief.  We,  in  re- 
turn, venture  to  assert,  that  we  conceive  there  cannot  exist  a  single 
individual  who  believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and 
is  able  to  understand  their  true  tneatiint:,  and  willing  to  make  a 
right  use  of  it,  who  can  possibly  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  this  Divine  person.     If,  howcTer,  we  thought  that  Mr. 
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BelsIniBiy  or  any  of  those  who  subscribe  to  his  strange  dogmas,  had 
minds  open  to  conviction,  we  should  recommend  to  them  tlie  pe- 
rusal of  this  part  at  least  of  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Heber.  They 
would  there  6nd  it  proved  with  great  compass  of  learning,  and 
great  clearness  and  strength  of  argument,  that  the  Scriptures  most 
manifestly  speak  of  the  Christian  Comforter  as  a  person  and  as  a 
Divine  person;  that  they  have  been  uniformly  so  understood  by  the 
main  body  of  Christian  believers  from  the  very  age  of  the  apostles 
ki  a  constant  succession  to  the  present  time ;  and  that  the  notion, 
which  is  often  brought  forward  by  our  opponents,  of  the  belief  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  having  crept  into  the  Christian  church  from  the 
dogmas  of  Platonism,  is  at  once  futile  and  extravagant.  Among 
odier  points  of  view,  in  which  Mr.  Heber  considers  the  subject,  he 
exhibits,  in  the  following  forcible  manner,  the  absurdity  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  introduced  into 
the  church  at  a  period  subsequent  to  its  first  institution. 

'  If  the  orthodox  opinions  arose  in  the  Church  from  any  teaching 
Irat  that  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  there  must,  doubtless,  have  been 
a  time  at  which  they  were  unknown.  And  on  whatever  pretence  and 
by  whatever  artifice  their  introduction  was  effected,  its  author,  whether 
reformer  or  innovator,  could  not,  we  may  be  sure,  have  produced  so 
great  a  chanii^,  without  a  painful  struggle  against  previous  opinion,  and 
a  display  of  talents  of  some  kind  or  other  which  must  have  insured  him 
the  veneration  of  his  followers. 

^  The  name  of  reformer  or  restorer,  in  the  general  estimation  of  man- 
kind, is  little  less  illustrious  than  that  of  first  discoverer.  Luther,  we 
know,  as  well  as  Melancthon  and  Calvin,  professed  to  teach  no  novel- 
ties; but  to  inculcate  a  return  to  the  primitive  models  of  doctrine  and 
iaith  and  worship.  Manes  and  Mohammed  revived,  as  they  pretended, 
the  original  tenets  of  the  Messiah ;  yet  when  will  these  men  or  the 
changes  which  they  effected  pass  away  from  the  memory  of  the  world  } 
Had  such  a  revolution  as  our  antagonists  suppose  taken  place  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  would  not 
the  volume  of  Eusebius  have  teemed  with  its  details,  and  would  not 
the  teacher  by  whose  agency  it  was  accomplished  have  assumed  a 
scarcely  less  lofty  rank  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers  than  Peter  or 
James  or  John  ? 

*  Such  a  teacher  as  is  here  supposed  would  have  been  honoured  by 
Trinitarians  as  the  second  founder  of  Christianity;  aS  the  reviver  of  a 
Church  oppressed  by  Jewish  prejudice ;  as  the  comforter  and  purifier 
of  the  afflicted  household  of  Jesus.  His  patient  journeys  from  Syria  to 
Spain,  and  from  Alexandria  to  Lyons,  while  disseminating  the  revived 
opinion ;  his  arduous  disputes  with  the  patrons  of  established  prejudice; 
hb  fearless  indifierence  under  the  anathemas  of  the  impious,  and  the 
holy  zeal  which  mocked  the  arts  of  Ebionite  blandishment;  all  of 
which  the  Arians  (if  their  sect  had  triumphed)  would  have  related  ol 
their  supposed  reformer;  all  would  have  swelled,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
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annals  of  religious  conlrovewy,  nnil  liave  remained  at,  a  iacrcj  legacy 
tu  (he  gratitude  and  imiluiion  of  succeeding  Trimtarinns. 

'  Slit  Tor  this  elder  and  grealer  Athanasius  w 
tory  in  vnin.  Of  such  a  cunvulsion  no  traces  a 
«f  (he  earliest  Fathers.  They,  like  ounelves,  treat  every  opinion  b«t 
their  own  as  an  impious  and  daring  novelty;  and  acknuwledge  no 
«ther  fuunder  or  reiiuvutor  ot'  the  faith  than  thai  omniscient  Spirit  who 
separated  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  the  work  of  convening  the  Genliles. 

'  Kor  will  it  be  suid  by  those  who  are  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  progrAi  of  opinion,  that  a  change  so  cotisiderable 
could  have  been  effected  in  night  and  silence ;  that  "  the  ciirruption 
was  so  ;>radual  that  its  original  author  is  unknown  ;  that  the  vcnum  de- 
voured the  vitals  of  religiun,  before  those  outward  symptoms  were  dis- 
played which  would  have  produced,  at  first,  a  prompt  and  elTicacioua 
remedy," 

'  The  lime  is  loo  short,  the  years  too  few,  the  body  ino  estemive,  for 
an  infpercepiible  cause  tu  produce  etfects  so  portentous.  The  corrup- 
tion of  a  single  Church  might  have  been  effected  in  a  few  year^  of  neg- 
lect Hud  ignorance;  but  to  pervert  the  whole  empire  of  Christ  with  one 
universal  contagion,  roust  have  required  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  single 
century.  The  transition  which  is  rapid  must  be  painful ;  and  what' 
ever  is  painful  will  neither  pass  unobserved  nor  be  speedily  consigned 
to  oblivion.  If  such  a  change  as  (his  has  not  been  noticed  by  coniem- 
.porary  writcn,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  never  look  place  at  all.' — pp. 
liO— 153. 

Hiiving  discussed  the  perantialily  and  divinity  uf  the  Holy  Spirit, 
aur  DUlhor  enters  on  the  in(|uiry — whether  He  was  promised,  iu 
the  passage  of  John  xvi.  7,  which  he  assumes  as  liis  text,  as  a  pe- 
culiar comforter  to  the  Apostles,  or  to  the  universal  church  o£ 
Christ. 

'  But  this  inquiry,' he  soys, '  need  not  detain  us  lung;  since  the  samo 
Divine  Teacher  by  whom  the  proraiseof  a  Paraclete  was  given,  has  pro- 
mised also  thai  he  should  remain  for  ever  with  those  who  were  to  be  the 
objects  of  his  care.  But  this  expression,  "  for  ever,"  is  not  per»>nally 
applicable  to  the  immediate  bearera  of  Christ,  and  that  i!ie  promise 
cannot  therefore  be  confined  to  them,  is  apparent  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  mortality.  For  the  words  of  our  Saviour  do  not,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, imply  that  the  continuance  of  the  Comforter  with  thtm  was  to  b« 
to  tht  end  of  thfir  ikes.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  we  might  reason- 
ably have  doubted  whether  succeeding  generations  were  included  in 
the  promised  benefit.  But  it  was  not  "  till  death,"  nor  "  alwagi"  nor 
"  cofitinvalli/'  that  the  Paraclete  was  to  abide  with  those  tu  whom  he 
was  promited.  It  was  "for  crer,'  "  eternally"  or,  "  to  the  end  of  tie 
wrlit,"  ii(  TiiaiuHt,  and  it  answered  in  purport  to  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression whereby,  after  his  resurrection  frojn  the  dead,  nnd  immedi- 
ately before  his  return  to  heaven,  our  Lord  assured  them  uf  the  perpe- 
tual continuance  of  his  own  protecting  care.  But  an  eternal  guardian- 
ship and  comfort  can  only  be  exercised  on  an  eternal  subject.     It  ii 
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therelbre  mi  a  collective  body,  and  as  an  eiidleu  succession  of  indivi- 
(IuhU,  that  ibe  Church  of  Cliiist  received  ilie  promise  here  recorded; 
and  it  will  follow  that  it  whs  communicated  to  the  Apostles,  not  as  its 
exclusive  inlieniurs,  but  as  the  representatives  of  all  who  in  after  ages, 
by  their  means,  should  believe  on  the  Son  of  G<Hi.' — p.  'J28. 

In  the  latter  pari  of  the  fouilh  lecture,  our  author  digresses  into 
an  inquiry  coiicerniiig  ihe  part  which  tlie  Holy  Spirit  had  nuslaiiied 
in  ilie  scheme  of  God's  providence,  as  previously  displayed  in  the 
patriarchal  and  Muiiaic  dispensations.  His  discussion  is  learned  \ 
but  many  readers  will  be  inclined  to  consider  it  of  too  abstruse  and 
mystical  a  cliaraeter,  and  as  scarcely  tending  to  any  important  elu- 
cidation of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Mr.  Heb«r  proceeds  in  the  last  four  lectures  to  consider  the 
office  of  the  Christian  Paraclete,  and  ihe  nature  and  measure  of 
those  benefits  which  the  faithful  disciples  of  thrir  Lord  derive 
from  His  powerful  assistance.  It  must  be  quite  superfluous  for 
us  to  mention,  even  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  are  most 
uninformed  in  matters  of  theology,  that,  respecting  the  nature,  the 
mode,  and  the  degree,  of  tlie  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  die 
minds  of  Christians,  the  controversial  discussions  in  the  church 
have  been  various  and  extensive,  and  that  from  mistaken  ideas  on 
this  subject  the  wildest  tenets  of  delirious  enlhuiiiasm  which  have 
prevailed  in  Christendom,  have  been  derived.  Mr.  Heber  presents 
the  subject  to  us  iu  the  most  sober  and  correct  point  of  view. 
His  opinions  are  equally  removed  from  thoae  who  attribute  too 
much,  and  from  those  who  attribute  loo  little  to  spiritual  influence;  ' 
from  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  altogether,  or  maintain  it  iu  such 
a  form  as  to  amount  to  an  actual  denial  of  it,  and  from  those  who 
expect  from  the  Holy  Spirit  on  every  ordinary  occasion  perceptible 
impulses,  sudden  conversions,  and  sensible  illuminations.  Nu* 
merous  passages  occur  in  this  part  of  the  Lectures,  iu  which  the 
ordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  Christians  is  pointed 
out  with  equal  force,  and  elei^ance  of  lai^uage.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing passage  as  a  specimen. 

'  By  its  Agency  nn  the  natural  faculties  of  the  soul,  that  influence, 
indeed,  supplies  us  with  recollecliuns  ever  seasonable  to  support  or 
to  lulKlue  our  weak  or  rebellious  nature ;  it  hallous  our  thoughts  by  at- 
tracting them  to  hallowed  objects;  it  strengthens  our  virtuous  resolu- 
tions by  renewing  on  our  mind  those  impressions  which  gave  them 
birthj  it  elevates  our  courage  and  humbles  our  pride  by  suggesting  to 
our  recollection,  ul  once,  uur  illuslriutis  destiny  and  the  weakness  of  our 
unassisted  nature. 

'  By  itself  it  leaches  nothing,  but  without  its  aid  all  human  doctrine 
is  but  vain.  It  is  this  which  gives  life  and  strength  to  every  religious 
truth  which  we  bear^  this  whicli  impritiu  on  our  soul  and  recals  lo  our 
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arteolion  ihost;  sacred  principles  lo  ivliich  our  reason  has  alreaily  a 
senled.  Oibtinct  from  conscience,  but  tbe  vital  spark  by  which  our 
iiaiuml  conscience  ii  xanciiGed,  it  buth  enables  us  lo  chuoee  ibe  paths 
uf  life,  and  to  persist  iu  those  paths  when  chosen :  and,  though,  lik* 
the  free  and  vieivless  air,  it  is  only  by  its  eflecls  ibut  we  discern  it,  it 
is  the  principle  of  our  mural  as  the  air  of  our  natural  health;  the  soul 
of  our  soul,  mid  the  Schekina  of  our  bodily  temple ! 

But,  by  il»elf  it  teaches  nothing.  It  prepares  our  henrtt,  indeed, 
for  the  word  of  life,  and  it  engrafts  the  word  in  our  hearts  thus  o]>ened; 
but  that  livMig  word  and  whatever  else  of  knowledge  we  receive  must 
be  drawn  from  e.\teriial  sr)urces.  "  Faith,"  we  are  told,  "  must  coma 
by  bearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God ;"  nor  can  we  hear  "  with- 
out the  voice  of  a  preacher." 

'  I'be  insjiiration  (us  we  have  already  defined  it)  of  religious  percep- 
tion and  memory,  God's  ordinary  grace,  induces  the  soul  to  behold 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  external  opportunities  of  knowledge 
oB«r  to  her  understandini; ;  ti  preserves  and  refreshes  in  her  memory 
those  principles  of  action,  of  which  we  have  already  perceived  the 
force;  it  is  the  blessing  of  God  and  bis  pervading  energy,  which  pros- 
pers to  our  salvation  what  we  learn,  and  what  we  have  li-amed:  but 
when  we  pass  beyond  these  limits,  we  invade  the  regions  of  miracle 
and  prophecy  ;  and  it  is  no  less  inaccurate  to  suppose,  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  we  receive  a  new  idea  from  the  grace  of  God, 
than  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the 
lamp  which  lights  our  study. 

'  Like  that  lamp,  the  grace  of  the  Most  High  enables  us  to  trace, 
in  the  oracles  of  salvation,  the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace:  like 
that  lamp,  it  helps  us  to  renew  the  decayed  impression  of  knowledge 
long  since  obtained  ;  and,  without  such  heavenly  aid,  the  unassisted 
soul  would  be  as  unequal  to  the  pursuit  or  perception  of  her  eternal 
interests,  as  the  unassisteil  eye  to  read  in  darkness.  But,  whether  by 
celestial  or  earthly  light,  we  cun  oidy  leani  from  that  which  is  before 
us;  and  the  one  can  no  more  be  said  to  communicate  a  new  revelation 
(o  our  soul,  than  the  other  to  place  a  fresh  voIurik  on  our  table. 

*  I  do  not  say,  thai  grace  doth  not  posses*  an  active  power,  which 
not  only  enables  us  to  ptiend  and  recollect,  but  frequently  compels  our 
attention  and  recollection.  Nor  am  1  rash  enough  to  deny,  that  God 
may,  by  any  operation  or  any  medium  whatever,  communicate  to  our 
souls,  when  he  thinks  proper,  any  imaginable,  or,  to  us  at  present,  un- 
imaginable knowledge.  But  tbts  may  be  without  oflence  maintained, 
(and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  state  it  clearly,  because  it  is  this  parti- 
cular point  on  which  enthusiasm  is  most  frequently  mistaken,)  that  it  is 
by  the  illuitralion,  not  the  revelation  of  truth,  that  God's  Spirit  ordinarily 
assists  us;  and  that  the  latter  is  one  of  (hose  cases  of  divine  inter- 
ference, of  which  neither  the  present  age  of  Christianity,  nor,  perhaps, 
any  preceding  age  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  affords  us  an  authentic 
example.'— pp.  378—382. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  Lectures,  Mr.  Hebcr  considers  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Holy  Spirit  exerted  on  the  minds  of  the  sacred 


petim 
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penmen  while  they  were  empl^ed  in  tmnsoiitting  to  future  ages 
the  records  of  eternal  truth*  He  obviates  the  charge  of  obscurity 
in  the  sacred  writings,  which  has  on  some  occasions  been  dwelt 
upon  with  much  exaggeration,  to  the  implied  impeachment  of 
ineir  divine  origin,  and  concludes  with  the  following  striking  pas« 

••ge. 

*  But,  in  the  essentials  of  salvation^  and  to  those  who  sincerely  de- 
sire to  be  taught  of  God,  are  the  Scriptures  really  obscure  ?  Let  those 
bear  witness,  whom,  by  these  means  alone,  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
guided  into  all  necessary  truth !  Let  those  bear  witness  who  have  fled 
from  the  perturbed  streams  of  human  controversy  to  this  source  of 
living  water,  whereof  *'  if  a  man  drink  he  shall  never  thirst  again." 
Let  the  mighty  army  of  the  faithful  bear  witness,  who,  believing  no  less 
than  they  find,  and  desiring  to  believe  no  more,  have  worshipped  in 
simplicity  of  heart,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Messiah  s  kingdom,  the 
Father,  the  Son^  and  the  comfortable  Spirit  of  God !  I  do  not,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  in  this  place,  and  before  so  many  of  those  who 
must  hereafter  unite  their  amplest  stores  both  of  classical  and  sacred 
learning  in  his  cause  from  whom  we  have  received  all  things ! — I  do 
not  deny  the  efficacy,  the  propriety,  the  absolute  necessity  of  offering- 
our  choicest  gifts  of  every  kind  on  the  altar  of  that  religion  to  whose 
ministry  we  are  called,  and  of  concentrating  all  the  lights  of  history 
and  science  to  the  illustration  of  these  wonderful  testimonies.  But, 
though,  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  fiuth,  such  aids  are,  doubtless, 
needful,  the  faith  itself  can  spring  from  no  other  source  than  that 
vdume  which  alone  can  make  men  wise  to  everlasting  salvation,  that 
engrafted  word  which,  though  the  ignorant  and  unstable  may  wrest  it 
to  their  own  destruction,  is,  to  those  who  receive  it  with  meekness  and 
with  faith,  the  wisdom  and  the  i>ower  of  God. 

*  By  this  book  the  Paraclete  has  guided  the  Church  into  whatever 
truths  the  Church  of  Christ  has,  at  any  time,  believed  or  known ;  by 
this  book,  and  the  doctrine  which  it  contains,  he  has  convinced  the 
world  of  sin,  and  justified  the  Son  of  Man  from  the  malicious  slanders 
of  his  enemies ;  by  this  book  he  consoles  us  for  the  absence  of  our 
Lord,  and  instructs  us  in  things  to  come;  by  this  he  reigns ;  where  this 
is  found  his  kingdom  reaches  also ;  by  this  weapon,  proceeding  from 
the  mouth  of  God,  shall  the  enemies  of  his  Christ  be  at  length  extir* 
pated  from  the  world ;  and  by  this,  it  may  be  thought,  as  by  the  rule 
of  God's  approbation,  shall  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  be,  finally,  made 
known,  in  that  day  when  "  whosoever  is  not  found  written  in  the  book 
of  life,  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

^  *  Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  spiritual  gift,  seeing 
that  we  have  not  followed  after  cunningly  devised  fables,  let  us  each 
in  his  station,  abound  in  the  labour  of  the  Lord,  diffusing  as  we  may 
that  saving  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which  alone  could  make  it 
expedient  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  that  their  Master  should  depart 
and  leave  them ;  And  let  us  pour  forth,  above  all,  our  fervent  prayers 
to  that  Almighty  Spirit,  who  hath  given  us  these  Eoly  records  of 
his  will|  that,  by  his  supporting  grace,  they  may  bring  forth  in  us  the 

fruit 
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fruit  of  holiness,  and  tlie  htirvcit  (if  life  without  e^i).  liiruugh  the 
mercies  of  the  Kuther,  the  oierils  of  tbu  Sun,  ami  the  strung  protec- 
tion of  the  Comforier."— pp.  580—583. 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  have  been 
enabled  to  form  their  o^vii  opinions  of  Mr.  Hebcr's  manner.  Hia 
conception,  in  our  judgment,  is  strong,  his  imagination  fertile,  hia 
expression  nervous,  and  bi^  general  style  well  sustained.  At  times, 
however,  he  is  deficient  in  ease  atid  simplicity,  and,  if  vt  e  iiia)i  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  hmried,  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  beyond 
those  bounds  of  sobriety  within  which  the  preacher  sbould  remain. 
Occasionally,  too,  lie  makes  allusions  to  the  classics,  which  we 
hardly  think  consistent  with  good  taste,  or  propriety,  in  discourses 
from  the  pulpit,  even  when  delivered  before  a  learned  body.  Upon 
tfie  whole,  however,  we  consider  these  discourses  as  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  lulents  and  leaiiiiog  of  Mr.  Heber,  and  as  forming  n 
very  useful  accession  to  the  series  written  for  tbe  Bantpton  Icclure- 
ahip. 


Art.  III.    1 .  Geschichte  Andreas  llofer.   8vo.  pp.  4G0.    Leipic. 

1817. 
4,  BeiUiige  zur  rieucreu  Kriegs^eschickle  von  Friedrich  Forster. 

8vo.  pp.  &!22.     Berlin.      18 i6. 

'T'HE  name  of  Hofer  was  at  one  time  fimiltar  in  our  months, 
-'-  and  we  jet  remember  the  lively  interest  felt  in  this  country 
for  the  cause  in  which  he  fell.  It  had  not,  it  is  true,  all '  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  uf  glorious  war*  to  dignify  il ;  but  our  admiration 
was,  nevertheless,  excited  by  tbe  gallantry  dispUjed  by  the  Tyroleae, 
and  our  sympathy  called  forth  by  the  hard  fate  to  which  they  nere 
compelled  to  submit.  In  the  struggle,  we  could  only  participate  in 
a  remote  degree;  our  armies  were  not,  as  in  Spain,  identilied  in  the 
contest;  and  neither  in  its  duration,  nor  in  the  importance  of  its 
resulta,  will  the  Tyrolese  war  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Peninsula:  still  however  it  must  be  considered  as  occupying  :i 
very  interesting  portion  of  the  hiatory  of  that  time,  and  it  cannot 
dierefore  be  a  useless  task  to  collect  whatever  is  known  of  those 
men,  by  whose  ability  and  entcrprize  an  undisciplined  liody  of  pea- 
santry were  for  some  time  enabled  to  keep  in  check  the  united 
force  of  liavaria  and  France. 

Few  works  on  the  subject  liave  yet  reached  England,  and  of 
those  few  none,  we  believe,  have  been  translated;  so  that  our  coun- 
trymen's knowledge  of  the  chief  actors  concerned  in  the  struggle 
is  necessarily  vague  and  indistinct.  Of  those  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands,  Bartholdy's  work  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and 
lliough  he  has  been  accused  of  garbling  the  official  couiinimicutlons 
»OL.  xvii.  NO.  XXXIV.  A  A  . .  which 
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which  he  received  from  authentic  sources,  and  of  ocrssionally 
dealing  in  romantic  ex^geration,  (especiall}'  in  liis  relation  of 
Speckbacber's  adventures,)  we  are  iiK-lined  upon  the  itihole  to 
credit  his  statements.  It  is  too  evidently  his  object  tlirou^liout  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  regard  to  the  'l\rol, 
and  to  represent  in  an  unfavourable  light  the  mesbUies  adopted  by 
her  agents  in  that  country ;  and  to  this  feeling  must  be  attributed 
many  of  the  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  but  by  compa- 
ring his  accounts  with  those  contained  in  the  works  before  us,  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  pretty  nearly  all  tliat  is  known  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  probably  arrive  at  the  real  truth. 

The  *  Hbtory  of  Hofer'  would  more  properly  be  called  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  in  which  Hofer  was  engaged.  It  is  an  assemblage 
of  oflScial  documents,  political  reflexions,  and  military  details,  put' 
together  in  no  very  orderly  or  workmanlike  manner ;  yet  it  is,  as 
Saucho  would  say,  nevertheless  a  history,  and  valuable  for  the  in- 
formation it  contains,  derived,  apparently,  from  authentic  sources. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  from  the  air  of  authority  which  pervades  it, 
that  we  owe  this  production  either  to  Hormayer  himself,  or  to  some 
one  who  has  been  furnished  by  him  with  the  necessary  materials. 

The  other  publication,  by  Forster,  is  the  tirst  number  of  a  col- 
lection of  papers,  which  each  separately  relates  to  some  military 
event  of  importance  in  the  late  wars  of  Germany.  This  work,  we 
understand,  has  made  a  great  impression  in  that  country,  as  well  as 
in  Russia,  owing  to  the  character  of  veracity  which  is  conceived  to 
belong  to  it.  In  the  first  article  will  be  found  a  compendious  and 
well  written  accoimt  of  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  par- 
ticular period  under  our  notice;  and  it  contains,  in  addition,  a  detail 
of  the  military  operations  of  the  Archduke  John  against  the  French 
under  Beauharnois  and  Macdonald,  in  the  territory  of  Frinl,  as  well 
as  an  interesting  account  of  the  defence  of  the  Malborghetto  passes, 
called  by  the  author  the  Thermopylae  of  the  Carinthian  Alps. 

Those  inhabitants  of  the  Rliaitian  and  V^indelician  Alps,  who  are 
described  as  witnesses  of  the  exploits  of  Drusus,  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Tyrolcse  of  the  present  day.  Through  the  exertions  of  that 
diief,  or  those  of  Tiberius,  this  country  was  first  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome;  and  colonies  were  founded  there  byxXugnstns, 
who  no  doubt  saw  the  importance  of  niaintaining  such  nn  opening 
to  the  heart  of  Germany.  With  this  view  he  occupied  himself  m 
the  opening  of  roads  through  the  difficult  parts  of  the  mountains ; 
and  was  thus  enabled  (as  Buonaparte  has  been,  in  Inter  times,  by 
the  military  road  over  the  Simpion)  to  transport  troops  without 
impediuitiit  through  passes  whicli  had  hitherto  been  considered 
impiacticabic  for  large  borJies  of  men.  In  476  the  Tyrol  fell,  with 
the  lloaian  power,  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Gotlis  ;  it  afterwards  be- 
came 
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came  subject  in  succession  lo  the  l^ntbartls,  tlie  Franks,  aad  tlie 
Bavarians.  From  the  uncertainty  uf  iia  boundaries  and  tbe  in- 
etjualities  of  ils  surface,  this  most  singularly  runiantic  portion  of 
Europe  was  designated  bj  the  name  of  ihe  Mountainous  Region, 
(*  Latidcs  im  gebir^e,')  and  parcelled  out  amongst  a  variety  of  pettj 
lorcls  spiritual  and  teniporiil,  lite  German  emperors  were  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  this  order  of  things,  for  while  the  Tyrol  conti- 
nued ill  this  divided  state,  a  free  patjsage  was  open  at  all  times  for 
the  troops  of  ihe  empire.  Al  the  peace  of  Verdun,  in  843,  when 
Bavaria  was  lirsl  raised  lo  ibe  rank  of  a  kingdom,  that  part  of  the 
ancient  Rlta^tia  which  lay  between  Ihe  sources  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Drave,  and  which  was  then  divided  into  several  lanlskips,  formed 
a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  nen  ly  made  king.  But  when 
Uie  comuiolions,  which  were  soon  after  occasioned  by  the  tyranny 
of  Charles  the  Fal,  furnished  his  nobles  with  an  opporiunity  of  de- 
claring their  independence,  the  lords  of  the  Tyrol  followed  ihcir 
example,  and  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Bavarian  yoke, 
engagini;  only  to  furnisli  a  certain  number  of  troops  whin  the  slate 
■boidd  be  in  danger. 

Olho  the  second,  duke  of  Bavaria,  dying  in  1248  without  issue, 
bis  territories  were  divided,  and  the  greater  purl  of  those  in  the 
vallev  of  Veoosta  and  Sole  fell  to  the  lot  of  jAIbert,  count  of  the 
I'yrol,  and  possessor  of  the  ancient  castle  called  Tcriolis,  from 
which  the  country  received  its  name.  At  the  death  of  Albert,  his 
estates  passed  by  marriage  into  the  haiuls  of  Mainbard,  count  of 
Ouertic,  whose  sod  (also  of  this  name)  was  the  first  who  obluined  a 
tlet'ided  ascendancy  in  those  pnrts.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  considerable  talent,  and  was  one  ol  the  chief  instruments  in 
Ibe  elevation  of  RodoljiU  of  Hapsburg  to  the  imperial  throne. 
After  hitn,  the  most  conspicuous  personage  whom  wc  lind  in  the 
records  of  these  times  is  a  certain  Margaret,  commonly  called  the 
Maultascb,*  a  lady  of  a  very  decided  character;  cruel  in  her  dispo- 
sition, and  as  louse  in  her  principles  and  habits  of  life  as  llie  I're- 
degondes  and  Bnniehilds  of  the  old  French  history.  She  bad  con- 
Belied  herself  by  two  succeEsive  marriages  with  both  the  Houses  of 
Austria  niul  Bavaria,  but  the  indignity  to  which  we  bavi?  alluded  in 
Ihe  note,  is  said  to  have  determined  her  to  convey  her  possessions  |o 
the  former  power.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  oppo- 
sed the  e-tecution  of  her  will.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  obliged 
bill)  lo  cede  to  Austria,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  all  his  lights  tO 

IT  ihr  oriijiu  of  ihii  imne  two  dSfivilioD)  n^  gi>cn,  Hliidi  H«k  lilllr  Tot  llie 
urtlicladj,  ut  ttiecoorttajoflMti^UdJI^talMd.    Sbi  mini  iltiiiippcU 
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the  Tyrol ; — and  since  this  epoch  ihat  province  lias  remaiued  au 
Bpp(^iiiis$;e  ill  the  Auslriun  fainil),  of  whii:h  ihe  princes  bear  die 
litle  (if  CouiitN  of  the  Tyrol, 

|[  ii  a  singular  and  Providential  arrangement  id  the  economy  of 
ihe  human  niniii,  that  although  a  love  of  change  ia  stronglj'  preva- 
lent ill  our  nature,  yet  by  habit  we  acquire  a  tasie  for  tliat  to  whtcb 
we  are  accustomed  even  where  it  has  little  intriimcally  to  recom- 
mend it  to  our  re|:urd :  this  disposition,  which  leaiU  us  rather 

' 10  bt-ar  ihc  ills  we  have 

Than  Oy  to  oiliers  which  wc  know  nut  of,' 
may  partly  explain  tliat  affection  which  has  beenshewn,  in  aomt  nt- 
■tances,  by  a  whole  people,  for  a  defective  government ;  but  it  can 
never  account  for  tliat  devoted  attachnieni  which  the  Tyrol  has, 
at  various  times,  inaitifeslfd  for  the  House  of  Austria.  This  must 
arise  front  a  higher  and  more  creditable  feeling;  and  although  '  stare 
in  antiquas  via&'  is  certainly  not  the  favourite  motto  of  tlie  present 
day,  we  do  not  the  leM  uppreciate  the  merits  of  those  who  respect 
it.  It  was  not  that,  in  the  system  of  government  pursued  by  the 
Aiistriaiis,  there  was  any  pretension  to  Utopian  perfection,  any  pe- 
culiar nicely  in  the  exercise  of  its  functioun;  but  it  was  mild  and 
conoiderale  to  the  wishes  of  its  Nubjecis ;  it  studied  to  avoid  shock- 
ing tbe  national  prejudices,  and  to  keep  alive  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent spirit  which  prevailed  amonp^st  these  hardy  mountaiiteeis.  As 
a  barrier  to  tlie  south  of  his  dominions,  the  Tyrol  was  invaltiabU 
to  the  emperor;  it  has  been  called  the  shield  of  Austria,  and  it  was 
in  this  light  alone  that  she  estimated  its  importance :  as  a  proud 
appendage  it  was  every  thin;;  to  her;  aa  a  source  of  revenue 
nothing.  She  was  satisfied  with  the  heaj-ts  and  devotion  of  the 
people.  To  the  'IVro I ese  themselves  the  connexion  with  the  Impe- 
rial House  was  most  precious,'  not  only  from  the  benefits  which 
they  enjoyed  by  it,  but  from  motives  of  a  higher  and  more  disin- 
terested description.  With  it  were  associated  all  the  recoUectiont 
of  tbe  mo!^  briUianl  periods  of  their  country's  hiMory;  all  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Maximilians  were  identitied  with  their  own,  and  no 
peasMit  could  vbit  Ihe  magnificent  lomb  in  Innspruck  of  his  fa- 
vourite hero,  the  first  emperor  of  that  name,  without  experiencing 
•ensations  of  exultation  and  self-importance. 

Secure  in  their  fastnesses,  little  visited  by  strangers,  and  free 
from  all  the  contamination  of  indammatory  publications,  perlups 
there  is  no  people  of  modem  Europe  who  have  partaken  so  UtUe 
as  the  Tyrolese  of  the  restless  spirit  w  hich  has  pervaded  other  qtiar^ 
ters,  or  have  remained  so  unmoved  amidst  the  commotions  which 
shook  the  allegiance  of  the  countries  around  tliem.  Neither 
the  disturbaiKes  which  accompanied  the  Reformation,  nor  tbo9« 
which  marked  the  risingof  the  peasantry  (bauerkrieg),  ever  extended 
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to  th«se  provinces;   wliilst  the  neiglibounng  diatrict  of  Salzburg 
was  in  a  atiile  of  rrei]iieni  uproar. 

Why  then,  ii  has  bceti  said,  did  i^ustria  ever  desert  such  men, 
and  leave  them,  as  ahe  did,  ta  shift  for  lliemsvives  f  Hie  answer  is 
a  very  simple  one.-— She  had  fooght  noblv,  but  slie  was.  beulen — 
jind  when  kings  are  ci>Ri])elli-d  to  ^ive  up  their  duu^hlerS  to  tha 
conqueror,  tliey  can  have  but  little  power  tg  necuie  belter  terms 
for  the  rest  of  their  sul.jetls.  It  waa  thus  tlie  Tyrol  was  Iranslerred 
to  Buvaria; — a  bad  eM-liange,  aa  that  power  thought,  fi>r  tlie 
duchy  of  Wurzburg.  The  situation  indeed  of  thi^  newly  established 
kingdom  was  widely  different  from  that  of  Austria  before  ber  dis- 
asters.— With  an  accession  of  grentness  came  an  increast:of  expen- 
dilure;  and,  in  ordtr  tu  inatntaiu  the  large  military  establishment 
which  Buonaparte  required,  and  which  was  far  above  her  means, 
■he  WHS  obhgrd  to  e.iact  conlribulions  from  the  Tyruleite  to  ao 
extent  lu  vihiih  they  were  before  cumpletely  unused. 

To  the  mild  and  indulgent  sway  of  the  llouse  of  Austria,  !iuc- 
■ceeded  a  systeni  of  vexation  and  oppression  which  drove  to  de^ipe- 
ration  a  jieople  who  are  of  all  otliirs  the  least  capabli;  uf  being 
ruled  by  violence;  and  W'e  caimot  wonder  tliat  the  result  should 
be  a  deep  and  irreconcile:ible  batted. 

'  Bavaria,'  says  Mifller,  '  seemed  intent  on  iinpoveriiliing  and  op- 
pressing her  new  subjects ;  the  constitution  was  overthrown  wbicli  had 
Usieit  fur  so  many  ages;  the  representative  states  were  su|jpressed,  and 
the  provincial  funds  seized.  All  ecclesiastical  property  abolished,  pre- 
Iftcies  and  convents  confiscated  ;  and  amongst  the  public  buildings  eK- 
posed  to  sale,  the  ancient  castle  of  ihe  Counts  of  the  Tyrol  was  not 
even  spiuvil.  New  iiitpotls  were  daily  exacted ;  specie  became  scarce ; 
the  Austrian  notes  were  reduced  (o  half  tbeir  value  ;  and  tu  crown  all, 
Bavaria  had  it  in  con  tempi  at  ion  lo  change  the  very  names  of  her  new 
acquiiiitions,  and  to  incorperaie  iliem  with  her  hereditary  dominions.* 

'Iliese,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  uo  ordinary  acts  of  severity; 
but  the  atern  manner  in  which  the  Bavarian  government  enforced 
tbeiu  proved  far  more  irritatii^  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives  than 
Ihe  acts  themselves :  those,  however,  hy  which  they  felt  themselves 
more  particularly  aggrieved,  were — llie  application  of  the  fundi 
drawn  from  the  land  lo  purposes  foreign  to  it, — the  recruitii^ 
system, — -and,  above  all,  the  total  contenipt  of  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Tyrol  us  a  state.  There,  aa  in  Sweden,  tlie  four 
orders  met  in  general  convocation,  (for  to  ihe  nobility,  clergy,  and 
burgbcia,  is  added  a  separate  order  for  the  peasants,)  except  in  the 
Vorarlberg — where  the  two  tiist  mentioned  classes  do  not  exv 
tliexe  meetings  took  place  at  Iimspruck,  the  pretiident  was  sd 

■  bcuiiliunioiv  by  III  uMcT  duni  Mokv,  tV\\  Se|)ieinl>«r.  ]8tf.  w*- 
•WDC  (il  llw  lUulkciQ  dlniicli  Ihe  uk  of  ihrit  motlut  laa|ua  fal  |j>  }>>lir 
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by  die  collective  body,  and  the  bishops  of  Trent  or  Brixcn  were 
for  the  most  part  alternately  chosen  for  that  situation.  In  these 
assemblies  all  matters  relative  to  taxation,  as  well  as  to  the  calling 
but  of  the  militia,  were  settled;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  latter,  a  sort  of  conscription  was  established,  and 
a  certain  number  of  days  (forty-two)  in  the  course  of  the  year  iixed 
upon  us  the  limit  of  military  sen  ice. 

lu  all  this  a  degree  of  rational  freedom  is  observable ;  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  a  change  of  government,  which 
completely  annihilated  it,  should  be  received  with  aversion,  or  that 
every  opening  should  be  e£igerly  seized  which  encounigcd  a  hope  of 
returning  to  the  former  state  of  things. — A  hope  which,  while  we 
are  writing,  has  been  happily  realized;  the  Emperor  having,  iu 

Crson,  restored  to  them  that  constitution  which  his  predecessors 
d  always  respected. 

Tlie  Tyrol  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  and  its  population  in 
1804,  including  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen  and  the  Vorarl- 
berg,  is  stated  at  nearly  700,000  souls,  inhabiting  a  space  of  450 
square  German  miles.  The  land  is  cut  by  three  chains  of  moun- 
tions,  which  form  several  vallies  of  importance;  the  Brenner  being, 
as  it  were,  the  centre  from  which  they  radiate,  and  from  whose 
rugged  sides  flow  some  considerable  rivers,  both  in  a  nortlierly  and 
southerly  direction.  The  height  of  tliis  mountain  is  not  much  above 
6000  feet;  but  the  Glockner  is  upwards  of  twice  that  height,  and 
the  extreme  point  of  tlie  Ortel  yields  but  little  to  Montblanc,  being 
said  to  be  14,000  feet  high;  some  doubt,  however,  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement,  though  it  was  taken 
by  Pichler,  in  1 804. 

Few  countries  can  compare  with  the  Tyrol  in  magnificence  of 
scenery,  or  possess  a  greater  variety  of  natural  productions.  In 
the  more  northern  parts,  where  the  vallies  enjoy  but  little  of  the  sun, 
from  tlie  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  grain  ripens  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  can  at  best  afford  but  a  precarious  supply;  hence  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  peasant  in  these  districts  must  be  on  his 
cattle  and  sheep:  but  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Adige  the  vine 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  all  the  fruits  of  a  warm  climate  flourish  in 
abundance. 

Dante*s  description  of  the  scenery  near  Trent  is  well  known;  and 
spots  of  equal  sublimity  and  grandeur  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
direction  in  this  picturesque  region.  In  speaking  of  the  Alps  it  is 
as  well  to  observe,  that  although  the  original  signification  of  the 
.word  implied  a  mountain  capped  with  snow,  it  is  generally  used  by 
the  natives  to  imply  one  upon  which  pasture  for  cattle  can  be 
.  found.  The  summits  of  that  rai^e  which  divides  Carinthia  from 
the  Tyrol  are  called  Tauem  in  the  provincial  dialea.    The  riches 

of 
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of  the  mineral  kingdom  have  been  scarcely  explored  iu  the  Tyrol ', 
there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  are  cousiderable. '  In  ttiead- 
joiuing  distrii-ls  uf  Salzburg,  the  salt  mines  ai  TIalleiii,  like  those 
near  Inuspruck,  are  abundantly  productive;  and  the  mines  of  gold 
in  the  Rathhausbcrg,  though  tiicy  at  present  M'aicely  defray  the 
expense  of  working,  formerly  brought  in  ii  laige  revenue  to  the 
archbishops  of  Salzburg.  But  in  her  populaliou  ihis  country  pos- 
sesses riclits  grcutiT  than  any  which  her  mountains  may  conceal — 
a  brave,  lionesl,  and  attached  people — a  race  on  whose  loyulty  and 
steadiness  the  niuid  cau  dwell  wilh  satisf:iction  when  fatigued  and 
disgusted  with  the  coutemplatian  of  profligacy,  or  of  a  culf>able 
want  of  energy  and  attachment  in  the  subjects  and  dupendenls  of 
other  powers, 

Montesquieu,  from  a  love  of  system,  has  been  led  too  far  in  hii 
ubservBtion  on  Ibe  effect  produced  by  climate  upon  ^c  human  race : 
we  should  say,  that  the  inrtuence  of  local  situation  is  by  far  more  uni- 
formly powerful;  that,  for  instance,  those  who  dwell  in  a  moun- 
luinotis  country  will  generally,  from  the  activity  and  security  of  their 
life,  exhibit  more  independence  of  character,  and  energy  of  mmd 
ihan  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  because  (he  latter  are  more  exposed 
to  hostile  attack,  and  are  not  compelled,  from  the  ruggeducsv  of  the 
soil,  to  earn  their  subsistence  bv  laborious  exertion.  The  moun- 
taineer lives  upon  the  game  which  he  pursues,  or  the  scanty  harvest 
which  ripens  amongst  his  hills:  from  his  daily  intercourse  with 
nature  iu  all  her  wildest  moods  and  most  magnificent  furms,  he 
acquires  a  lofty  and  energetic  tone  of  thinking ;  his  imagination  be- 
comes more  alive  lo  extemul  impression,  and  a  feeling  of  peculiar 
awe  and  reverence  pervades  his  religion  :  he 

'  Seek  Gi>il  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind,' 
and  hence  tlie  po|iular  superslitiuns  which  prevail  in  all  uiuunlain- 
ous  countries,  in  the  Alps  as  w«li  as  in  the  Highhuids  of  Scotland. 
Of  this  there  are  various  instances  related  in  thie  w  urks  before  us ; 
and  one  writer  im  the  Tyrol  has  runiarked,  ihal  if  it  wcic  possible 
for  all  ideas  of  a  Deity  lo  be  oblitemlcd  from  llie  human  breast, 
theie  seutimcnis  would  lirst  shew  themselves  again  amongst  the 
dwellers  in  a  mountainous  region. 

Of  the  virtues  of  the  suvage  state  we  have  never  entertiiued  any 
v^  exalted  notion,  nor  will  any  reasonable  man,  wc  apprehend,  at 
this  lime  of  day,  look  in  real  life  for  that  piisturnl  iruiuccnce  which 
is  only  Id  be  found  in  the  fictions  of  poetry  or  romance;  we  are 
disposed,  however,  to  believe  that  mure  originality  aud  simplicity  of 
character  is  to  be  met  with  in  ihe  Tyrol  thau  iu  nW 
of  Kurope,  and  we  think  that  in  this  respect  a,niw 
<  lo  be  ut^erved  between  this  country  and  SwOxerbi 
in  the  first  place,  bu  been  much  less  viuted  A 
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tons;  iu  inhabitants  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  make  their  simplicity 
itself  an  object  of  interest,  and  are  therefore  more  disinterested  in 
their  attentions  to  strangers,  and  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  venality 
M:hich  has  so  often  been  brought  against  the  Swiss.  There  cannot 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  thediiferent  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  two 
people  than  ibe  facttliat,  however  fond  they  may  be  of  military  re- 
putation, and  the  exercises  of  the  field,  the  lyrolese  were  never 
known  to  enlist  in  a  foreign  service,  which  lias  been  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Swiss.  In  the  Tyrol  there  are  few  towns  of  any 
magnitude;  there  is  less  chance,  therefore,  of  contamination  from 
the  example  of  others;  each  man  is  sufficiently  occupied  with  the 
management  of  his  own  little  property,  and,  excepting  on  some 
particular  occasions,  when  business  or  amusement  brings  him  to  the 
village  which  is  nearest  to  his  farm,  he  leads  a  life  of  retirement 
with  the  few  members  of  his  family.  A  marked  distinction  is  ob- 
servable between  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  this  country.  The  former  are  Geimans,  the  latter  Italians. 
Between  the  two  no  cordiality  subsists,  from  the  remembrance  of 
old  feuds  and  dissensions ;  and  in  the  South,  where  the  people  are 
tenants  not,  as  in  the  north,  proprietors  of  the  land,  there  is  so  much 
less  independence  of  spirit,  that  tlieir  exertions  in  the  cause  were 
feeble,  and  would  have  been  productive  of  little  advantage  had  they 
not  been  assisted  by  their  northern  neighbours.  In  their  appear- 
ance, too,  the  difference  of  the  races  is  clearly  |>erceptible ;  for  the 
natives  of  the  districts  which  border  upon  Italy  cannot  boast  that 
superiority  of  form  and  stature  for  which  the  men  of  Innspruck  and 
its  environs  are  so  pecidiarly  distinguished.  'I'h^re  is  un  openness 
of  heart  and  lightness  of  spirit  about  this  people,  accompanied 
with  a  sincerity  and  even  bluiitness  of  manner,  w  hich  does  not  belong 
to  those  who  have  much  intercourse  with  the  w  orld ;  or  w  ho  are  in- 
terested, from  their  trade  or  occupation  in  life,  in  conciliating  the 
good  will  and  favourable  notice  of  others.  The  Tyrolese  seem  to 
be  quite  satisfied  with  their  own  pursuits  and  annisements,  and  to 
pass  their  time  in  a  very  primitive  sort  of  way.  ITie  exercise  of  the 
rifle  forms  their  chief  delight,  and  their  skill  in  the  management  of 
that  weapon  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  frequency  of 
their  practice;  and  of  this  the  targets  displayed  against  the  walls  of 
ev^ry  house  bear  sufficient  testimony.  As  hunters  they  are  even 
superior  to  the  Swiss  in  activity  and  enterprize  ;  nothing  can  deter 
them  from  the  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  which  forms  their  chief 
amusement,  neitlier  the  laws,  which  are  strict  for  the  preservation  of 
this  animal  on  the  crown  domains,nor  the  perilous  nature  of  the  chase 
amongst  precipices  and  eternal  snow.  Although  ready,  at  the  first 
summons,  to  arm,  when  occasion  demands,  they  have  a  rooted  dis- 
like to  reguhir  military  service.    The  duty  of  m  scout  is  that  to  which 

they 
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they  stlach  the  cbief  iniportance,  and  they  iatlM;rtake  pride 
ignorance  of  the  estubliiilietl  rules  of  military  niauu^uvies. 
epigram  ou  this  stibjecl  ih  very  expressive, 

'  Ihr  sagt  es  sey  nkhrit  als  gluck 

Zu  sifgen  uhne  die  luklik; 

Docli  besser,  obne  tukiik  siegen 

Als  iiiit  deraclbcn  unterljegeii,* 
which  may  be  ihus  veibally  traiislaled, 

'  You  SHy  'tis  luck  alone  when  those 
.•1/  l)  Unskill'd  in  luetics  bent  their  1^; 

U  I  ])ut  better  'lis  without  to  win 

Thun  with  these  tactics  to  give  iii.' 
With  the  use  vt  the  bayonet  ihey  are  quite  unacquainted.  In 
the  winter  they  amuse  tlieiiiselvea  with  masques,  which  resemble 
the  exhibitiuDii  6{  iiur  mummers,  and  which  were  very  itijudiciously 
forbidden  by  the  Buvariaui;  with  the  representation  of  pluya  on 
sacred  subjects,  very  much  in  the  style  t>f  our  old  Moralities,  and 
ill  dancing  and  sinjciiig  after  the  peculiar  inunner  of  the  country. 
Some  uf  their  handicraft  works  in  wood  and  straw  display  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  and  are  manufactured  by  them  at  a  price 
which  appeucs  but  scantily  to  repay  the  labour  which  iheycost.  It 
is  from  ihisquurlfr  that  the  greater  part  of  the  uoodt-n  toys  come 
which  are  exposed  liere  for  sale;  and  a  little  figure  in  wood  is  to 
be  purchased  foi;  threepence  in  London,  which  must  have  em- 
played  oiie  of  these  poor  people  in  itt  manufacture  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  a  wiiiler's  evening.  Like  the  lower  order  in  Ire- 
land, ibe  Tyrolcse  are  accustomed  to  seek  employment  in  foreign 
couutriex  for  a  limited  lime,  at  t]ie  expiration  of  which  they  never 
fail  Id  return  to  llieir  own.  Many  are  ni  the  pr.iclice  of  wandering 
uboul  with  Canary  birds,  of  which  they  breed  considerable  nimi- 
bers  as  an  article  of  foreign  trade ;  and  trom  one  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable villages  of  the  Tytol  (that  of  pK-^e  in  tlie  Val  Tesino)  has 
sprung  a  race  of  print  sellers,  who  have  iioweKlablishmentsinall  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  but  who  originally  were  ik>  more  than  iline- 
roiit  pedlars,  and  fabricators  of  the  nuiit  rude  engravings  on  sacred 
subjects.  In  tlie  circle  of  Koveredo  llie  silk  niiinnfacture  is  carried 
ou  with  some  success;  in  the  Puster  valley  that  of  carpets;  and  va- 
rious otht^r  branches  of  trade  tlirive  there  ni  a  limited  degree.  All 
this  may  serve  to  shew  the  industrious  habits  of  the  people :  we  must 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  mutters  uf  a  Itss  peaceful  de- 
scription. 

'I'he  immense  power  of  populur  feeling  was  never  ino 
«xeniplified  than  in  the  case  of  llieTyroll  and 
fufniahed  another  glorious  instance  uf  llie  danger  4 
aubdw;  a  whole  )>eopU.     For  the  most  port  fftM^ 
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this  kind  have  been  obsei-ved  to  call  forth  energies  M'hich  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant ;  and  talents  have  been  displayed  in 
turbulent  times  which  would  have  found  no  field  for  exercise  in  a 

Suieter  season.  In  the  instance  before  us,  however,  it  was  rather 
be  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  many  which  stirred  up,  and  kept 
alive  the  flame  of  resistance,  than  any  powerful  or  commanding 
talents  in  die  leaders :  for  Hofer,  to  whom  these  preliminary  re- 
marks have  brought  us,  was  not  a  man  of  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments, or  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  under- 
took ;  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  gave  him  a  degree  of 
weight  with  his  countrymen  which  no  other  person  possessed ;  and 
he  answered  the  purpose  of  an  abler  man  in  keeping  together  those 
who  had  pmbarked  in  the  same  holy  cause. 

He  was  born  on  the  C2d  November,  \lQly  at  the  village  of  St. 
Leonbard,  in  the  valley  of  Fasseyr,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn^  as 
all  his  ancestors  had  done  from  time  out  of  mind — an  occupation 
in  this  couutry  of  peculiar  importance: — for  the  inn-keepers,  being 
all  small  proprietors,  are  employed  as  agents  in  all  those  transactions 
which  elsewhere  are  carried  on  by  the  bankers  and  shopkeepers 
io  a  country  town.  Tley  negociate  the  sale  of  cattle,  wine,  and 
other  commodities,  and  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  country :  they  are  moreover  the  leading  people  in 
all  die  provincial  assemblies,  and  dieir  houses  are  generally  selected 
as  places  of  rendezvous. 

*  Hufer  was  in  his  forty-first  year  when  the  insurrection  first  broke 
out  in  the  Tyrol, — though  his  make  wiis  Herculean,  in  his  manner  of 
holding  himself  he  stooped  considerably ;  and  as  is  usual  with  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  ascending  mountains  with  heavy  burthens,  his  ordi- 
nary walk  was  slow,  and  with  his  knees  bent.  His  voice  was  soft  and 
agreeable,  his  countenance  not  expressive,  except  of  great  good  humour 
when  he  smiled, — it  was  not,  however,  deficient  in  animation ;  and 
when  at  his  prayers  there  was  a  look  of  humility  about  him  which  was 
said  to  be  more  indicative  of  Christian  resignation  than  of  the  coura- 
geous firmness  of  an  ancient  hero.  His  education  was  somewhat  superior 
to  the  generality  of  country  folk,  and  from  his  duties  as  the  mcister  of  a 
public  house,  and  the  traffic  he  carried  on,  he  had  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language,  which  he  spoke  with  tolerable  fluency, 
though  in  the  worst  Venetian  dialect.  His  dress  was  the  common  habit 
of  the  country  with  some  variation,  a  large  black  hat  with  a  broad  brim, 
adorned  with  black  ribbons,  and  a  black  feather;  a  green  jacket,  red 
waistcoat,  green  braces,  black  leather  girdle,  and  short  black  breeches, 
with  red  or  black  stockings.  About  his  neck  was  a  crucifix,  with  a 
large  silver  medal  of  St.  George,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a  gold 
medal  and  chain  sent  to  him  by  the  emperor.  He  never,  however, 
received  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa,  nor  obtained  any  rank  in  the 
Austrian  army,  as  has  been  falsely  reported. 

*  But  that  for  which  Hofer  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  his  oatwanl 
»  appearance. 
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Vfpeaiancti,  unii  more  espcdimy  wlien  be  rode  on  hur^eback,  was  hi» 
long  black  beard  which  reached  t»  LJb  iDidtlle.  'ilie  innkijcpera  in 
thete  viillies  were  accublomed  of  old  [o  ulluw  their  beiinis  lo  gruvr,  bui 
it  was  in  consequence  of  a  wager,  that  Holer  was  induced  I'l  clierish 
this  inconvenient  appendage,  one  of  his  friends  having  disputed  hii 
power  of  duing  what  hii  wife  would  doubili'ss  si>  very  »iroii<;ly  objeci 
to.  In  his  dispotiiiiin,  be  was  phlegimaiic,  fond  of  his  eaue  and  camlbn, 
an  enemy  to  everything  new  and  precipitate,  and  only  tu  be  roused, 
when  his  re«p«!ct  lor  old  established  privilcgei  artd  customs,  fur  the  re- 
ligion which  he  professed,  or  the  coutitry  which  he  belunged  to.  excited 
him  to  action.  He  was  slow  in  decision,  and,  in  transacting  businiMs, 
confined  in  his  inforniation,  and  rather  confused  in  his  projects,  credu- 
lous as  mo^t  of  his  countrymen  are,  and  accessible  to  flattery  however 
gross ;  his  head,  indeed,  was  not  strong  enough  lo  beur  his  unexpected 
elevation  to  a  degree  of  reputation  to  which  his  personal  qualities  gave 
him  no  pretensions.  It  was  easy  to  urge  him  to  severe  measures,  but 
the  natural  mildness  and  pliancy  of  his  disposition  hindered  their  com- 
pletion, and  it  was  impossible  to  hear  unmoved  the  natural  and  unaf- 
fected tone  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  ^(-hen  hts  feelings  of  nalional 
pride  or  patriotism  were  exdied,  He  was  quite  free  from  dissimula- 
1)01)  of  every  liind.  The  last  speaker  getierally  succeeded  in  convincing 
him,  especially  if  aware  (and  it  was  not  dithcult  lu  find  it  nut)  of  the 
way  which  led  to  the  heart  of  the  peivjn  he  addressed.  The  bare 
mention  of  a.  victory  gained  by  Austria,  or  in  the  cause  of  his  native 
country—a  classical  allusion  to  the  old  times  of  the  Tyrol,  an  enihu- 
Hosiic  word  in  favour  of  the  sacred  person  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the 
Archduke  John,  so  dear  to  every  Tyrolian,— any  one  uf  these  proved 
an  appeal  too  powerful  to  be  witbstond,  and  Holer,  who,  according  tu 
the  undisputed  testimony  of  those  who  attended  him,  conducted  him- 
self in  his  last  moments  like  "  a  Christian  hero  and  intrepid  martyr," 
was  in  tears,  and  lor  some  time  unable  to  utter  a  viuid.'—GescAicAic  A. 

>    Hafa: 

III  personal  courage  tlofer  was  certainly  not  deficient,  it  wst 
manifested  on  many  occasions,  and  more  especially  in  the  last  act 
of  bis  life;  but  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  Il:t0(|,  he  never  viua  in  tire  excepting  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  observed,  for  a  slioil  time,  in  the  tliickest  of  the  figlii : 
and  it  has  even  been  saiti  that  in  more  thui)  one  eiii^ngcriieni  hi* 
convivial  habits  kept  him  employed  at  the  top  of  his  table,  when 

'  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  his  men  : — it  was  in  allusion 
tn  his  failings  in  this  respect,  and  tu  the  supeistitions  weakness 
which  mn  through  his  whole  cliaracier,*  that  he  has  been  repre- 
sented as  conducting  his  marches  with  the  bottle  in  one  hand,  and 
llie  rosary  in  the  other.  As  a  general,  indctd,  he  appears  to  have 
been   by  no  means  equal  tu  suine  of  Ins  Cu-adjutura;  to  Speck- 
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bttcfaer  and  the  CapiicbiD  be  was  decidedlj  biferior  ;  and  we  do  not 
find  that  he  pouek&ed  ihst  accuracj  of  e^t;,  and  that  knowledge  of 
the  defences  and  |xnitions  of  his  o«n  countn,  for  nhicb  moun- 
taineers are  generally  distii^;uifrhed. 

It  will  probably  be  asked  bow,  with  these  defects,  Hofer  uas 
enabled  to  act  ihe  conspicuous  part  which  be  confessedly  did,  and 
to  obtain  so  complete!}  the  conhdence  of  his  conntr^men :  lliere 
wity  in  the  fir^t  phce,  a  degree  of  honesty  in  his  character,  a  total 
abaence  of  all  considerations  of  personal  interest,  which  could  not 
ftti  of  attaching  to  him  the  affections  of  his  followers;  to  which 
must  be  added  a  certain  reliance  on  hb  military  skill  produced  by 
his  early  success  against  the  Bavarians,  and  by  the  oracular  tone 
aad  manner  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  dtlivered  his  orders  and 
opinions.  All  this,  however,  will  not  be  suflicitrut  to  account  for 
the  popolarity  which  his  name  acquired ;  and  \ie  must  look  for  it 
IB  the  circumstance  of  his  being  one  of  the  chief  cbaniieU  of 
oonmnnication  between  the  Tyrolese  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
ihfoogh  the  tnedium  of  the  Archduke  John :  a  part  of  the  history 
of  thb  enterprizing  and  enlightened  prince,  quite  new,  we  believe, 
to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  and  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  laj 
before  them  with  all  possible  brevity. 

For  some  years  previous  to  that  to  which  our  observations  now 
refer,  the  archduke  had  fiassed  much  of  hts  time  in  wandering 
OTer  the  Rhstiau  Alps.  Whilst  employed  there  in  botanical  and 
fliineralogical  lesearchrs,  and  in  obtaining  a  geographical  know  ledge 
of  the  country,  be  insensibly  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people,  from 
the  readiness  with  which  he  adopted  their  habits,  and  the  attention 
nrhich  lie  gave  to  all  tlieir  iiitcre.Hts  and  concerns ;  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  by  hi.H  sharing  with  them  in  tlie  {Hrrils  of  their  adventurous 
chase  of  the  chamois;  to  which,  as  we  have  observed,  they  are 
all  extremely  addicted,  llie  more  he  explored  the  recesses  and 
puses  of  the  '^lyrol,  the  more  he  felt  saiislic-d  that  it  might  be  de- 
fended as  an  impregnable  foi tress,  that  it  ought  to  be  so  consi- 
<lered  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  tliat  the  people  itiigbt  be 
converted  into  most  invaluable  troops  by  proper  discipline  and 
care.  His  suggestions,  however,  on  this  subject  do  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  the  attention  they  merited ;  the  organization  of  tlie 
militia  was  miserably  neglected,  and  a  few  inefficient  officers  and  ill 
armed  peasants  were  all  that  it  produced.  It  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember, ISO,  when  Buonaparte  was  rapidly  advancing  from 
Boulogne  to  the  Rhine,  that  all  the  evils  of  this  neglect  became 
fully  apparent;  and  tlie  archduke  (whose  influence  among  the 
Tyrolese  wa:i  well  known  at  Vienna)  was  sent  to  repair  in  a 
few  days  the  effects  of  a  system  of  mismanagement  which  had 
existed  ^o  long.     This  was  no  easy  task ;  time  is  absolutely  neces- 

'  sary 
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tary  for  biinging  into  discipline  any  bmly  of  men,  and  none  reijuire 
it  so  nmcli  as  the  Tjrolese,  tVoin  iliek  j^rtal  dislike  to  regular  ser- 
vice. 

Innspruck  was  at  this  time  almost  destitute  of  [roop«,  tlie 
arrhdnke  being  left  lin're  uillt  only  a  few  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  custoais.  Whilst  in  this  feiluution,  intelligence  was  brought 
that  a  French  corps  had  shewn  itself,  and  wua  atleiijj)ling  to  pene- 
trate by  the  way  of  Schamilz.  The  tocsin  was  ininiedialely 
«ounded  til roii<; hoot  the  vallev.  and  the  followiitg  day  I'Z.OOU  pea- 
sants were  assembled  iin  [he  htights  iif  Scefeld.  'I'heM',  however, 
were  suun  dismissed,  iis  the  apprehensions  uf  immediate  attack 
■ubsided;  and  in  a  few  days  the  archduke  set  ofT  for  Italy  to  take 
a  coiuiimnd  in  lite  army  then  tnidiT  Iiih  brother  Charles  on  tlie 
Adii^e.  He  had  hardly  lime,  however,  to  establish  himself  at 
head-c|uarlers,  before  a  depuUitiuu  from  the  Tyrol  arrived  to  re- 
quest his  relimi,  and  two  days  after  he  had  joined  the  nrniy  he  was 
again  in  motion  on  his  return  to  Immpruck  to  lukc  the  command 
uf  the  country  which  lie  hud  so  lately  quitted,  ^lulllillg  could 
be  more  discouraging  tfiun  the  as|>ect  of  alfairs  iheie.  He  found 
the  troops  loosely  acuttereil  on  the  borders,  Uic  generals  at  va- 
riance, and  the  people  full  uf  distrust.  To  concentrate  the  forces, 
and  to  form  some  systematic  ]>lan  of  defence  was  the  first  object ; 
but  whilst  employed  in  these  salutary  and  necessary  arrangements, 
he  was  surpiized  by  the  appearance  of  a  lirge  body  of  Austrian 
oflnc^rrs,  who  auiKMiuced  their  havini;  been  made  prisoners  at  Ulm, 
the  extent  of  the  disaster  which  bad  befallen  their  army  in  llial 
quarter,  and  the  danger  to  he  apprehended  from  llie  approach  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  archduke  proposed  his  long  digested  plan  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tyrol,  and  which,  if  carried  into  effect  at  this  period, 
as  it  was  in  ISf)<),  might,  as  is  conceived  by  the  historian  of  Hofcr's 
life,  have  rendered  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  AuslerliU  les« 
fatal  than  they  afterwards  proved,  by  cutting  otf  the  commmiica- 
tinns  of  the  l-'rench  army,  and  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  people 
of  Germany.  But  the  proposals  on  this  subject  were  not  accepted 
at  Vienna,  llie  army  of  Italy  retired,  and  prince  John  received 
orders  to  quit  ihat  country  which  he  felt  that  he  had  ability  as  well 
as  means  lu  defend.  A  more  embarrassing  situation  than  tliat 
of  the  archduke  at  this  juncture  cujinot  wt-ll  he  conceived;  or 
one  more  distressing  to  the  people  whom  he  u  as  thus  compelled  to 
abandon.  He  had,  however,  completely  ;;ained  iheir  confideiicc, 
they  obeyed  the  order  given,  and  relumed  to  Uieir  homes.  But 
what  tended  more  than  all  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  Tyrolcse 
at' this  moment,  and  was,  in  fact,  tlic  real  cause  of  tlie  cessation 
of  all  further  attempt!  on  their  part  in  litOS,  was  a  circumstPBi-f* 
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took  pboe  bcfefr  ike  arcUake  gutted  tke  m—tii.  At 
111— n  tin  be  «&«  oTcrlake*  bj  tbe  deptatinn  selected  lo  ^rut 
«poa  buD,  ainofis«t  vbom  vas  Hofer ;  tbe  prioce  bere  r>%e  bii 
had  to  tbofe  appointed  to  taie  leave  of  bim,  and  accompacxd  tfats 
wilb  a  tolexDO  promiie  tbat  wbenever  tbe  aiooicflit  for  actioa  aniced, 
(«id  arrive  it  niiift,>  tbcj  ibooU  be  appnzed  of  it,  aod  allowed 
to  m  for  tbe  purpose  oi  caii*ii^  ioto  effect  tbe  piaa  secTetij 
igfced  spoil.  He  tbeii  exboftcd  tbev  to  reaain  qnet  for  tbe  pre- 
•eaty  to  conceal  tbeir  anns,  to  make  sncb  prepaiatioiii  »  misbt  be 
■i  ibeir  power,  and  to  keep  np  a  regular  correspoodeBce  between 
Ibe  Astricts. 

Tbm  driven  from  bis  faroorite  abode,  tbe  arrbdoke,  iu  lSt>7, 
tafsed  btf  «tep»  towards  Sciria  and  Carintbia :  be  w^a«  often  on  tbe 
oaniines  of  bi»  old  territonr,  but  Ihe  prudence  of  bi»  ancient  adbe- 
icntB  was  carried  so  far,  dial  not  a  sineie  pen^m  from  tbat  quarter 
ever  ▼entared  to  come  near  him.  In  the  year  I808,  tbe  prince 
was  emplored  in  organizing  tbe  militia  of  the  countries  above  men- 
Vaaedf  and  it  was  onlj  in  the  district  of  Salzburv,  that  be  had  anr 
comonraication  with  his  old  followers  from  the  Tvrol.  A  reguLr 
eorrespondence  had,  however,  been  carried  on  ail  this  time,  in 
Wfhicb  political  events  were  clothed  in  the  langttage  cf  courtship. 
Tlie  bride,  it  wa^  slated,  was  ready,  and  the  nuptial  feast  prepared, 
tbe  bri<legTOom  alone  w as  wanted,  and  inquiry  was  made  for  him ; 
to  which  the  general  answer  given  was,  that  tbe  marriage  could  not 
take  place  immediately,  as  the  bridegroom  had  not  as  yet  made  tbe 
necessary  prep-jrations. 

Besides  this  mo<le  of  intercoiir?e,  a  varietv  of  contrivances  were 
adopted  f«>r  bringing  to^ttherlhose  who  were  la  louring  in  the  same 
cause :  on  Sunda\s  and  holidavs  thev  met  in  the  church-vard.«i :  or  at 
tbe  little  inn<i  and  honsc-s  of  entertainment,  where  diese  lransaction» 
could  be  carried  on  w  ith  the  greatest  security,  as  the  inn-keepers  were 
universally  statiivh  and  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  formed  the  chain 
which  kept  all  things  together.     At  length, 

•  Expectata  dies  aderat.' — 

In  Januar},  \S(yOy  the  v«ar  being  no  longer  doubtful,  the  archduke 
wrote  to  say  that  the  bridegroom  was  ready,  desiring  at  the  same 
time  that  some  trusty  persons  inight  be  sent  to  confer  with  hira,  and 
particularly  naming  Hofer  amongst  them.  Hofer  came  accordingly, 
acconipanie<i  by  some  of  his  most  faithful  associates,  who  presented 
tliemselves  in  the  unceremonious  manner  of  their  country  to  the 
Prince,  who  was  then  lodging  in  the  imperial  palace.  The  arch- 
duke was  on  the  point  of  setliiig  out  for  Gralz  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  approaching  campaign,  llie  deputies  however  had 
0ome  private  conferences  with  him  of  short  duration,  in  wliich  the 
state  of  affairs  was  explained  to  them.    Tliev  were  directed  t'»  i.oKi 
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tbeouelves  in  rea<liiic«!t,  and  assurances  were  given  that  lliey  should 
be  duly  informed  «lien  the  day  was  fixed  for  u  general  rising.  Hor- 
inayer  was  privy  to  all  iheiie  proceedings,  aiid,  hnviiig  llic  entire 
conlidence  ot"  ihe  archduke,  was  entrusted  with  the  laak  of  nego- 
«ialiug  with  the  deputies,  and  making  every  arrangemeiit  connected 
with  the  Tyrol.  His  plan  was  to  provide  for  a  sinitiltmieouB  niove- 
tneni  on  a  given  day,  by  establishing  a  certain  number  of  lined 
rallying  points,  su  that  the  country  should  tliu;^  be  in  a  slate  of  com- 
plete iuNurreclion  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  that  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  ninveincnt  should  operate  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  the 
enemy,  and  serve  as  a  signal  lo  the  rest  of  Geimany.  Two  montbt 
elapsed  before  this  plan  was  carried  into  execution ;  and  it  apeak« 
highly  for  the  credit  of  the  nation,  that  a  scheme  of  so  much  loi- 
pui'taucc,  which  mu^t  necessarily  hate  been  known  to  to  many 
people,  should  have  remained  for  so  long  a  time  secret.  There  i» 
no  instance  upon  record  of  any  Tyrolinn  being  induced  to  turn 
traitor  for  a  bribe ;  and  even  the  women,  says  Bartholdy,  knew  how 
to  be  silent; — '  Anch  weiber  wnssien  zu  sthweigen.' 

It  is  also  deservhig  of  notice,  as  a  proof  of  the  skitfulness  of 
ilormayers  arrangements,  that  at  the  tirst  breaking  nut  of  hostili- 
ties, his  plans  were  successful  at  all  the  leading  points,  excepting 
one,  and  uiat  was  the  carrying  Kufsteinbya  coup  de  main.  His  si- 
tuation, however,  was  not  free  from  difficulty; — among  the  Austrian 
p:nerals  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Tyrol.  Some  were  inclined 
to  consider  it  ns  an  insulated  fortress  which  must  hi-  defended  at 
nil  hazards;  others  were  for  withdrawing  from  it  the  force  still 
remaining,  small  as  it  was,  on  the  plea  that  An^jiriu  could  ill  afibrd 
to  sulFer  any  division  of  her  troops ;  whilst  not  a  few  cnnsidtrcd  the 
insurrection  an  likely  to  be  productive  of  habits  of  insubordination 
and  disorder,  and,  though  they  approved  of  the  end  proposet),  uere 
inclined  lo  be  scrupulous  as  lo  the  means  employed. 

At  such  a  crisis  it  was  vi-ry  desirable  that  the  popular  feeling,  iu 
the  stdte  of  eiialtation  and  enthusiasui  to  which  it  was  raised,  should 
not  be  led  astray  by  designing  men;  that  chiefs  should  be  chosen 
from  amongjit  themselves,  whose  views  and  inchmitions  were  free 
from  all  suspicion,  to  \fhom  the  people  mi^ht  look  with  confl- 
daice,  and  on  whose;  uitcgrity  and  disinterestedness  the  conrt  of 
Vienra  could  implicitly  rely.  Of  those selccttil  by  Hormaver  with 
lliis  view,  Hofer  was  llie  chief,  and  a  safer  choice  could  not  have 
been  made.  His  mild  and  honest  disposition  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  apprehend  any  evil  from  his  obinining  too  much  popularity 
ainr>ngst  nis  countrymen — for  though  his  head  is  itaid  to  have  been 
tiimetf  from  excess  of  good  fortune,  he  docs  m;t  appear  to  have  been 
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led  into  any  abuse  of  power  by  the  singular  elevalion  to  which  he 
was  raised. 

We  have  not  sufficient  space  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  progress 
of  the  Tyroie^e  arms ;  a  few  obsenations  on  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  which  took  place  w  ill  be  sufiicient  f4ir  our  pur- 
pose— for  although  on  no  occasion  were  more  ener«;y  and  gallantry, 
or  more  self-devotion  displayed  than  b\  the  petiple  of  the  Tyrol  in 
1809 ;  yet  the  contest  partook  (as  must  be  ex'>ected)  of  the  nature 
of  ever}'  popular  insurrection,  and  the  leading  features  are  unavoid- 
ably such  as  occur  in  all  stru^les  of  a  similar  description. 

^rhe  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities  was  attended  with  signal  suc- 
cess, and  a  blow  was  struck  which  obl^ed  the  enemy  for  a  time  to 
abandon  the  country  altogether.  The  French  and  Bavarian  forces 
in  Innspruck  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to 
the  rude  peasantry  which  they  had  so  often  afftcted  to  despise ;  and 
Buonaparte  was  doomed  to  see  a  second  edition  of  the  capitulation 
of  Baylen  in  the  opening  of  a  war,  where  every  check  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him,  and  in  a  quarter  where  failure  was  least 
of  all  expected. 

General  Bisson,  who  commanded  the  French  part  of  the  force, 
•ware  of  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  by  similar  disasters  had 
brought  down  upon  their  heads  the  wralh  of  their  inexorable 
master,  was  for  some  time  unwilling  to  add  his  name  to  the  arti- 
cles of  surrender; — but  it  was  the  interest  of  Napoleon  not  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  this  unhicky  incident,  and  Bisson 
therefore, instead  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Dupont,  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Mantua.  In  the  mean  time  the  cr)'  was  gene- 
ral that  the  Tyrolese  had  murdered  tlieir  prisoners  in  cold  blood, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Marquis  Chastellar,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  T}rol;  and  he  who  in  his  own  case 
had  not  scrupled  to  adopt  a  similar  measure,  affected  to  weep  iron 
tears  over  this  inhuman  proceeding.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
remark,  that  the  whole  story  was  a  vile  and  infamous  calumny. 
Cfaastellar,  even  if  his  soul  had  not  revolted  at  the  bare  idea  of 
such  cruelty,  was  then  at  Brixen, — and  the  prisoners  themselves 
were  already  far  on  their  way  towards  Salzburg,  under  a  female 
escort,  as  hands  could  not  be  spared  to  send  with  them  a  more 
efficient  guard. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Tyrolese  character  to  observe,  that  we 
have  seldom  read  of  any  event  where  the  passions  were  so  strongly 
excited,  which  was  attended  with  so  little  bloodshed — whilst  on 
the  other  side,  the  progress  of  the  Bavarians  was  marked  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  horror,  and  the  towns  which  be- 
came the  victims  of  their  fury  still  exhibit  most  melancholy  proofs 
of  the  ferocity  with  which  their  operations  were  conducted. — 

Against 
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Against  Cliusteilar,  Buonaparte  wns  peculiarly  exasperated;  and 
there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  tliiii  oflii-t!i''!i  integrity,  u«  well  as  that 
of  Hormajer,  than  tlie  fact  that  they  were  both  proscribed  by 
him — a  measure  wliicli  he  adopted  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  de- 
scription ;  with  the  hope  probably  of  thus  preventing  a  valuable 
servant  from  doing  his  duty  to  his  suvereig^n,  for  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences which  might  result  to  his  personal  safety. 

Tbe  good  fortune  which  marked  the  opening  of  affairs  in  the 
Tyrol  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  French  snccesses  in  other 
quarlera  soon  opened  the  way  to  this  devoted  province,  and  General 
Wrede  and  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  regained  possession  of  (nnspruck : 
the  former  has  since  distinguished  himself  in  a  more  honourable 
cause,  and  we  regret  that  his  name  should  ever  have  been  associated 
with  that  of  Lefevre,  who  seems,  like  his  master,  to  have  had  nit 
weaknesses  to  correct  in  his  manner  of  governing. 

llie  battle  of  Bcrg-isel  fought  on  the  '^Pth  May  by  theTyrolese, 
in  a  spilt  which  tradilinn  had  lold  them  would  one  day  be  favour- 
able la  their  country,  relieved  Inn^pruck  a  second  time  from  the 
enemy.  The  success  of  this  actinn  was  chielly  due  to  the  courage 
and  skill  of  Joseph  Hpeckbacher,a  worthy  associate  of  Hofer,  and 
bis  superior  in  military  talent,  ihiiugh  not  et]ually  high  in  public 
reputation.  Here,  too,  the  Capuchin  Haspinger,  a  very  conspi- 
cuous and  interesting  persunage  in  the  events  of  this  time,  is  re- 
corded to  have  fought  nobly.  A  greater  game  v/m  meanwhile  play- 
ing in  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  the  emperor 
was  compelled,  as  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice  which 
was  agreed  to  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  Tyrol,  and  to  publish  a  proclaniatiou  in  which  its  inha- 
bitants were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  trust  to  the 
clemency  of  the  French. 

Lefevre  airain  entered  [nnspruck,  and  attempted  to  advance  into 
the  Lower  'I'yrol ;  but  this  was  a  task  bi;yoiid  his  powers ; — and  to 
this  day  his  total  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  determined  rcsist- 
sitce  and  activity  which  was  opposed  to  him,  is  a  subject  of  glee 
and  Fxultation  in  the  Tyrol. 

On  the  I'ilh  August  the  enemy  was  again  defeated  in  the  auspi. 
cious  neighbourhood  of  the  Isel  mountain ;  and  on  their  retreat 
across  the  Inn,  Hofer  assumed  the  command  at  Innspruck.  His 
mode  of  exercising  his  functions  exhibits,  among  much  good  sense, 
some  amusing  traits  of  character,  which  involuntarily  remind  us  of 
Sancho's  deportment  when  invested  with  the  high  authority  of 
which  he  was  so  ambitious. 

But  this  prosperous  state  of  things  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
tragical  timile  which  very  soon  fullcuved.  Austria  made  peace 
with  Francf,  and  was  compelled,  a»  one  of  the  bitterest  hi^milin- 
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wfhiA  attcodcd  this  tfaty,  to  abwMkwi  die  fakbful  Tyroleae  to 
fkle; — who  ftill,  boweier,  with  m  degree  of  energy  mod  spirit 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel,  for  some  time  maintained  the  unequal 


We  would  willingly  close  here  our  remarks,  for  the  sequel  of 
tfab  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  die  later  times  is  deplorably 
melancholy;  but  there  was  nothing  in  Ilo(er*s  life  that  became  him 
Ghe  the  leaving  it,  and  die  detail  must  not  be  omitted.  A  want  of 
decasaon  and  resolution  (perhaps  the  greatest  defect  \%liicfa  can  be- 
lOM  to  a  man  in  a  public  situation)  appears  to  have  been  tlie  bane 
of  Uofer,  and  to  have  led  to  the  fetal  conclusion  of  his  short  thoi^h 
interesting  career.  The  sport  of  die  contending  opinions  ^hich 
prevailed  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  hb  countrymen  to  pursue,  and 
deceived  by  febe  intelligence,  he  disdained  to  bend  to  the  storm 
when  further  resistance  was  hopelem  and  only  served  to  exasperate 
his  enemies;  and  even  when  forced  t»  My  for  refeige  to  the  moun- 
tains, he  was  obstinate  in  his  determination  to  remain  there,  with 
the  hope  of  better  times  and  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Every 
fedlity  of  escape  from  his  hiding-place  was  offered  by  the  viceroy 
Beanhamois,  as  well  as  the  Austrian  government,  and  both  either 
directly  or  indirectly  testi6ed  their  desire  to  promote  iL  But  no  per- 
anasion  could  induce  him  to  separate  himself  from  hb  family,  or  even 
to  cut  off  the  long  beard  which  he  wore,  both  of  which  precau- 
tions were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  bb  being  recc^nized. 
Hb  place  of  concealment  was  a  wretched  Alpine  hut  about  four 
long  German  miles  from  hb  own  dwelling,  and  at  times  inaccessi- 
ble from  the  snow  which  surrounded  it.  Hither  some  of  his  most 
trusty  followers  brought  such  provbions  as  v^ere  required  for  him- 
self and  bb  family ;  and  in  thb  situation  be  remained  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  Januan  in  perfect 
security,  although  a  considerable  reward  was  offered  for  hb  head. 
Ub  retreat  was  at  last  revealed  bv  a  \i retch  to  whom  it  was 
known,  at  the  instance  of  Donay,  a  vile  traitor  to  the  cause ;  and  a 
body  of  men,  amounting  to  nearly  COOO,  (of  such  importance  was 
hb  capture  considered,)  were  sent  to  ^ecuie  him.  It  was  dark 
when  they  approaclied  bis  miserable  hut,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
aware  that  bis  pursuers  had  discovertrd  him,  he  came  forth  intre- 
pidly and  submitted  quietly  to  be  bound.  Chains  were  tlien  brought 
to  secure  him  better,  and  he  was  marched  with  hb  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  little  son  of  twelve  years  old,  to  Botzen,  amidst  the  taunts 
of  the  French  s«ilHiery  and  the  tears  of  his  countrymen.  Here  he 
appears,  for  the  tirst  time,  to  have  met  with  tliat  sympathy  which 

hb  character  and  misl'ortuiies  deserved.     Barac^uav  d'Hilliers,  the 

•  •  • 

general  m  command,  gave  orders  that  less  rigorous  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  hb  cuntinemeot,  and  put  a  ktop  to  tlie  excesses 

which 
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which  had  been  committed  by  the  soldiers  in  plundering  his  little 
pruperty  in  the  Passeyr  valley.  'Ilie  French  ufBcerH  too  manifested 
their  commiseration  for  his  fate  by  such  attentions  as  it  was  in  [beir 
power  to  bestow,  in  return  for  the  invariable  kindness  which  he  had 
shewn  to  his  prisoners.  Although  from  his  long  coDlinement  in 
cold  quarters,  and  course  food,  his  looks  were  much  altered,  and 
his  eye  fallen,  his  spirit  was  as  buoyant  and  its  untamed  as  ever;  and 
amidst  the  mournful  faces  which  surrounded  him,  his  aloiie  retained 
its  cheerfulness  and  serenity.  He  took  occasion  during  his  short 
stay  at  Botzcn  to  request  forgiveness  of  Rome  persons  there  whom 
he  feared  he  had  otTciided,  and  he  was  then  hunied  off  with  a 
strong  escort  tu  Mantua.  His  family  were  set  at  liberty  by  an  or- 
der to  that  effect,  end  he  parted  with  them  for  ever.  On  his  arrival 
at  Mantua  a  court-martial  was  immediately  assembled  for  his  trial, 
of  which  General  Bisson  was  chosen  president;  on  collecting  the 
voices  great  diderence  of  opinion  was  found  to  prevail  in  regard 
to  the  sentence  to  be  given,  the  majority  were  for  confinement,  and 
two  even  had  the  courage  to  vote  for  his  entire  liberation;  but  a 
telegraph  from  Milan  decided  the  question  by  decreeing  death 
within  twenty-four  hours,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  inter- 
cession of  Austria  to  be  of  any  avail  in  bis  behalf.  Bertliier,  who 
was  then  at  Vienna  as  a  suitor  by  proxy  for  Buonapurte,  brought 
upon  himself  universal  indignation  by  the  hypocritical  manner  in 
which  he  affected  to  lament  this  '  unlucky  accident.'  '  Such  a 
transactiou,'  he  said, '  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  his 
master  the  emperor,  and  never  would  have  been  permitted  had  his 
majesty  been  aware  of  it.'  There  have  been  various  attempts  to 
relieve  Buonaparte  from  the  odium  of  consenting  to  other  deeds  of 
(his  dark  description,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  bis  favour,  that — 
<  It  is  ibe  curse  of  kirig«  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  lake  their  liumimrs  fur  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life  ;' 
but  the  deiiy  to  whom  his  worshippers  so  frequently  offer  up  hu- 
man sacritices,  <^]inot  at  least  be  supposed  to  revolt  at  bloodshed  ; 
and  in  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  their  contumacy 
in  opposing  Buonaparte's  schemes  of  universal  empire,  no  one  was 
more  foully  murdered  than  Hofer,  or  will  sit  more  heavily  on  the 
soul  of  the  culprit,  whenever  he  may  venture  to  dwell  on  the  past. 
Hofer  was  far  from  expecting  tlie  sentence  which  was  past  upon 
him.  He  had  felt  secure  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  in  the  cun- 
victioti  that  he  tvas  not  amenable  to  those  edicts  by  which  he  had 
already  been  proclaimed  worthy  of  death.  When  his  doom  was 
communicated  to  him  he  received  the  intelligence  witli  the  most 
unshaken  firmness,  and  requested  that  a  priest  might  be  allowed  to 
attend  him,  which  was  granted  without  hesitation. 

I)  n2  Th« 
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The  details  of  his  'last  momenta  are  given  in  the  following  watt* 
pie  and  affecting  narrative. 

'  As  eleven  o'clock  struck,  the  generate  sounded, — a  company  of 
grenadiers  were  drawn  out,  and  the  oAicen  appointed  to  attend  his  ex^ 
cutiun  entered  the  prison.  In  going  out  from  thence,  he  pa»ed  by  the 
barracks  on  the  Porta  Molina,  where  the  Tyrolese  were  confined : — all 
there  fell  on  their  (aces,  put  up  their  prayer&,  and  wept  aloud.  Those 
who  were  at  large  in  the  fortress  assembled  on  the  road  by  which  he 
was  conducted,  and  even  after  the  escort  had  left  it,  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  and  implored  his  blessing.  This  Hofer  gave  them,  and 
then  requested  their  forgiveness  for  the  share  which  he  might  have  had 
ib  producing  their  present  misfortunes,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
Kis  assurance  that  they  would  once  again  return  under  the  dominion  of 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  cried  out  the  last  "  vivat"  with  a  clear  and 
aleady  voice.  He  delivered  to  Manifest!,  the  Priest,  who  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  every  thing  he  had,  to  be  distributed  to  his  coun* 
ttymen :  this,  consisted  in  500  florins  in  Austrian  notes,  his  silver  snufl^ 
llDK,  and  his  beautiful  rosary; — to  this  faithful  attendant  himself  he. 
g^ve  his  crucifix,  which  was  small,  and  of  silver.  On  the  broad  bastion, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  Porta  Ceresa,  the  commanding  officer 
halted  bis  men.  The  grenadiers  formed  a  square  open  to  the  rear,  and 
twelve  of  the  privates  and  a  corporal  stepped  forwaixl, — Hofer  remained 
standing  in  the  middle.  The  drummer  then  handed  to  him  a  white 
handkerchief  to  bind  his  eyes,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bend  on  one  knee ;  but  he  directly  threw  away  the  handkerchief, 
and  peremptorily  refused  to  kneel,  observing  that  **  he  was  used  to 
fltand  upright  before  his  Creator,  and  in  that  posture  would  he  deliver 
up  his  spirit  to  him."  He  then  cautioned  the  corporal  to  take  good 
aim,  at  the  lame  time  giving  him  a  small  piece  of  Tyrolese  money ; 
and  having  thus  done,  he  gave  the  word  ''  fire*'  in  a  loud  and  articulate 
tone. — His  death,  like  that  of  Palm,  was  not  instantaneous,  for  the 
executioners  performed  their  office  at  first  imperfectly — a  merciful 
shot,  however,  at  last  dispatched  him — he  fell,  and  the  spot  on  which 
he  suffered  is  still  considered  sacred  by  his  countrymen  and  former 
companions.  The  French,  as  if  to  compensate  by  honors  to  the  dead, 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  living,  now  testified  their  respect  for  his  re- 
mains by  going  through  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  public  funeral.  His 
body,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  on  the  place  of 
execution,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  those  condemned  to  die,  was 
borne  by  the  grenadiers  on  a  sable  bier  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael. 
There  his  corpse  was  laid  out  in  state,  a  guard  of  honour  was  appointed 
to  watch  over  it,  and  all  the  populace  were  admitted  to  see  that  the 
much  dreaded  Barbone  (or  General  Sanvird,  as  the  French  were  ac- 
customed to  call  him)  was  really  no  more.  The  interment  then  took 
place.' 

Thus  perished  Hofer,  in  his  forty-third  year, — the  calmness  siid 
res^;natioii  displayed  by  bim  in  his  last  momenta  will  bear  a  cM>i^ 
parisoa  witii  the  depoftment  of  any  of  the  heroes  of  ancieiU  or  s^m 
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dem  times,  under  ciicuiDElances  equally  trying;  nitd  a  degt 
intrepidity  in  nu  degree  more  striking  has  served  tu  throw  u  luslrc 
r  the  deaths  of  many  characters  whoie  live^  were  of  a  very  dil> 
ferent  complexion  from  that  of  this  simple  country mun.—Uul, 
Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays, 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  dtiaih, 
And  greater  still,  the  muri:  liic  tyrant  frowns. 
A  pension  was  settled  by  (lie   Emperor  Francis  upon  Hofer'i 
family,  and  a  sum  of  money  given  to  enable  Ihem  to  settle  in  Aus- 
tria, whicli  they  were  invited  to  do  ■  but  his  widow  preferreil  return- 
ing to  her  old  Itabitation  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  w  here,  we  Itave 
heard,  she  vvas  visited  by  the  emperor   in  his  last  return  from 
Paris,     The  sun  is  said  to  be  very  unequal  in  talent  to  his  father; 
but  his  education  and  maintenance  have  also  been  provided  for.    A 
plain  and  substantial  monument  has  been  lately  erected  in  honour 
of  Hofer's  memory,  by  command  of  the  emperor,  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  Brenner,  and  not  far  from  his  own  habitation. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  some  further  mention  of 
Joseph  Speckbacher,  one  of  Hofer's  most  efficient  and  faithful 
coadjutors.  In  reading  theaccountofhisexploitswe  feel  ourselves 
once  more  transported  into  the  times  of  Amadis  and  the  old  ro- 
matices,  when  men  were  ten  times  taller,  stouter,  and  properer  than 
in  these  degenerate  days;  bis  hair-breadili  licupes  when  beset  by 
bis  enemies,  though  they  tavour  rather  of  the  marvellous,  we  see 
no  reason  to  disbelieve.  He  was  born  at  the  little  village  of  Gna- 
denwald,  not  far  from  Hatl,  in  17^^.  His  father  was  one  of  ths 
saperintendants  of  the  salt  works  at  the  latter  place,  and  his  granrf- 
father  had  distinguished  himself  against  the  Bavarians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  This  example  seems  at  a  very  early  age  to  have 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  youthful  Speckbacher,  and  to  have  led 
lo  the  neglect  of  more  peaceful  pursuits.  When  seven  years  old  he 
lost  his  father,  and  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  remained  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  as  it  would  appear; 
for  though  there  was  no  sort  of  roguery  or  mischief  of  n  Inch  he  was 
not  capable,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  in  spite  of  all  the  m- 
■tmction  bestoweil  upon  him.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to 
lead  a  Robin  Hood  kiud  of  life  in  the  forests  of  Bavaria,  with  five 
or  six  lawless  companions,  who  were  continually  fighting  with  tlie 
ofEeers ;  but  his  chief  associate  being  killed  in  one  of  these  wild 
CKCursiuns,  Speckbacher  took  to  mote  regular  courses,  and  be- 
came an  overseer  at  tlie  salt  mines  at  Hall,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him.     He  there  married        omiui  of  t 
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«he  did  so,  for  in  ibe  ToUowing  jear  honours  came  ihick  upon  httn, 
and  he  waa  chosen  one  of  the  committee  of  judgment  in  his  district, 
an  office  nmch  resembling  that  of  our  justice  of  the  peace.  All 
these  quiet  occupations,  however,  were  instantly  abandoned  by  Speck* 
bacher  when  more  turbulent  times  came  on.  He  p'jssessed  in  a 
great  d^ree  many  of  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  military  com- 
mand, and,  amongst  those  of  a  minor  description,  a  quickness  of 
eye  which  enabled  him  to  discern  objects  at  a  considerable  distance 
with  astonishing  accuracy.  His  pnweroier  his  followers,  too,  was 
great,  and  suflicient  to  repress  their  excesses,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
plundering,  which  he  puninbed  with  severity.  The  enemy  knew  his 
value,  and  many  efforts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  him  over 
to  their  side;  a  1000  ducats  too  were  offered  for  his  head;  but 
although  it  was  known  to  upwards  of  thirty  peasants  that  be  was 
for  eight  days  working  with  them,  disguised  as  u  labourer,  in  Ra^^ 
tenberg,  (an  expedient  adopted  by  htm  in  order  to  acquire  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  defences  of  the  town,)  no  one  itceined  to  notice  him 
until  his  departure,  and  they  then  only  »poke  of  his  appearance  with 
the  tinker  on  the  lip.  After  his  wonderful  escape,  the  em|>enN- 
ofFered  him  lands  in  Hungary,  where  he  was  disposed  to  wiile;  but 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  Tyrol,  was  first  to  be  consulted, 
and  we  ahsll  conclude  our  remarks  with  her  answer,  wfaicb  for 
simplicity  and  tenderness  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled. 

'My  belovol  Husband! 

'  Dearest  Joseph, — 

*  Painful  as  it  may  be  lo  ynu  tii  be  separated  from  me,  and  heavily  a* 
our  domesuc  grievances  rosy  weigh  upon  yi>urmind,  yet  your  wife  suSers 
no  Ies>  severely  in  being  compelied  lo  live  without  you;  in  truth,  when- 
ever I  look  at  any  of  my  children,  my  heart  is  like  to  break,  for  my  6nt 
reflection  is.  Ah !  children,  you  are  nuw  tittle  better  than  orphans  without 
a  father,  and  I  a  wretched  widow  without  reputation  or  name ! — But 
may  God  in  heaven  so  dispose  events,  that  piiy  may  be  shewn  lo  me 
Rnd  my  children,  and  their  inheritance  provided  for.  Oh,  my  dear 
Joseph,  you  know  how  your  poor  wife  loves  you,  and  by  this  love  I 
implore  you,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  take  it  aroiss,iri  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  and  even  more  strongly  than  before;  that  rather  than  go 
to  Hungary,  or  any  where  else  so  distant,  rather  will  I  (alas!  that  I 
should  be  obliged  lo  say  so!)  go  beting  with  my  children.  Things  are 
■lot  quite  gone  that  length  as  yet,  (though  not  far  from  it,)  but  they 
cannot  long  remain  as  they  are ;  so  have  you.  my  beloved  huitband,  a 
beggar  for  your  wife.— I  must  stop,  or  my  paper  will  be  wet  with  my 
tears.  This  one  consideration  alone,  dearest  Joseph,  must  be  a  com' 
fort  to  you  in  this  ilistresa,  as  it  is  to  me  your  wife,  that  we  have  not 
drawn  upon  ourselves  this  misery,  or  ihe  beggary  which  is  sow 
hanging  over  us,  by  any  extravagance  on  our  parts,  or  any  other  caoao 
in  which  we  aw  to  blame;  but  it  is  your  atlachmeni  alone  to  our  good 
l^rapcror  Francis,  and  the  beartfell  longing  again  lo  be  Auslrians,  which 
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lias  led  you  «o  far, — hes  pUceii  you  in  the  most  imrainent  danger  of 
ijour  lile,  htkI  your  wile  and  lillle  ones  in  the  t;^I^eInity  of  poverty  and 
,dUlreu.  Oh!  my  deur  man,  uke  courage,  and  throw  yourself  at  the 
feet  of  our  gracious  emperor,  wbo  h  yet  io  good  to  you,  and  (eil  him 
iow  it  fares  with  your  wife  in  the  Tyrol.  Let  me  implore  your  for- 
giveness, if  I  do  not  come  after  you,  you  know  yourself  lliBt  I  am  sickly 
■nd  perhaps  could  not  go  through  so  long  a  journey,  it  is  nai  only  from 
old  women  lliai  I  have  he.irit  it,  fnr  sensible  men  have  told  me,  that 
for  those  who  are  not  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  habit  of  body,  Hun- 
^gary  is  a  bad  place  to  live  in,  and  you  love  your  wife,  1  am  sure,  loo 
'tenderly  to  wish  to  conlribulc  lu  her  death.  Do  but  you  ask  this  in 
die  way  ynu  ought  to  do,  and  1  will  pray  to  the  saints  in  IJeaven  that 
eur  gracious  sovereign  the  empenir  may  yet  relieve  us,  and  iheji  God 
iwill  set  ell  mutters  to  rights.  But  if  his  cuireciions  must  be  inflicted 
,iipon  us  for  a  longer  time,  do  you  then  implore  for  that  which  you  may 
jK  able  to  obtain  i  that  you  may  have  something  allotted  to  you  in 
^Sliria,  or  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  then,  if  all  hope  is  at  an  end  of 
our  dear  country  again  becoming  Austrian,  and  of  thy  return  to  the 
^rol,  then  will  I  come  to  thee,  beloved  of  my  heart.  I  thank  yoUt 
dearest  Joseph,  for  your  new  year's  wish,  Gnd  grant  that  we  may 
l^in  meet  under  Austria's  government  in  our  own  dear  Tyrol.  In 
Wder  that  you,  my  dearest,  may  be  able  to  explain  correctly  to  those 
wbo  may  be  of  use  to  us  our  calamitous  situation,  I  mu''t  tell  you,  to 
Biy  sorrow,  as  it  will  be  to  yours,  that  all  our  cattle  areaick;  one  third 
iWt  have  already  lost,  and  we  cannot  feel  sure  fui  a  day,  rliat  the  other 
^o  will  not  go  also.  Fifty  florins  are  already  expended  in  doctors  and 
^^ihccury's  stuff  1  think,  too,  in  addition,  of  the  heavy  taxes  we  have 
U  pay.  Vet  once  more,  dearest  husband,  I  repeat  to  you,  implore  relief 
'tor  your  poor  forlorn  wife  and  children.  1  send  you  a  thousand  kind 
'greetings,  and  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  to  the 
Stvour  of  our  benevolent  emperor.  Write  to  me  soon,  and  cease  not  14 
love  Your  faithful  wife, 

'Jan.  15,  1811.'  ■MARIA  SPECKBACHERIN.' 

P.  S.     Vour  children  salute  you  tenderly  j  ihey  anxiously  pray  fw 
you,  and  often  ask, "'  Will  not  our  father  come  again  to  us  i" ' 


Ut.  IV. — Jw  Eitay  ou  the  Principle  uf  Population ;  or,  a  Fim  1 
of  ill  pait  and  present  Effects  nn  Huimn  Happiness;  Kilh  «J|  1 
Inquiry  iutit  our  pronpeitu  rexpecdiig  the  j'lUvre  Removal  or  1 
Mitigiition  of  the  Etilt  rchich  it  occasion.     By  R.  T.  Malihui!,  ^ 
A.  M.  late  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Prolesst* 
of  History  and  Political   Economy  in  the  liasl  India  College 
Herlfordihire.     The  Fifth   Edition,   with  important  Additionl^. 
Three  Vols.    8vo.     London.      1317. 
'T'HAT  preposterous  course  which  is  a  fatal  error  in  morals,  i* 
"*■    inilispcusable  in  poliucal  Kiciice ;  rowikiKd  tnnst  act  tirsl,  and 
kjtuoD  afler«ar<iii.     "The  »«Cliw  of  polilical  ecouoiiiy,  like  ^lose  o§. 
B  a  4  natural 
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It  is  Autker  remarkable  that  the  ammal  propoftion  of  inarriages 
is  by  no  means  umform  even  in  the  difierent  counties  of  our 
native  bnd.  According  to  tbe  cnrioos  table,  pre6xed  to  the  retunu 
for  181 1,  it  varies  from  one  in  a  hundred  and  five,  which  is  the 
highest,  (with  the  exception  of  Middlesex,)  to  one  in  a  hundred 
Hid  fifty^three.    For  example, 

in  Yorkshire  (East  Riding)  the  marriages  are  as 


in  Warwickshire 

to 
to 

105 
116 

persons 

in  Essex 

to 

128 

in  Shropshire 

in  Monmouthshire 

to 
to 

143 
153 

How  are  we  to  account  for  these  striking  variations  ?  Confessedlj 
we  have  no  ground  to  assume  either  any  material  difference  in  the 
prolific  power,  or  in  the  instincts  on  which  the  increase  of  the 
species  depencb.  The  American  race  is  but  a  branch  of  the  Eu- 
ropean stock,  and,  had  it  remained  on  its  parent  soil,  would  have 
partaken  of  the  same  gradual  increase,  doubling  itself  in  a  century 
at  die  quickest:  but  the  same  branch,  when  ro(4ed  in  Transatlantic 
ground,  doubles  in  twenty-five  years.  Take  any  given  number : 
say  10,000:  these  persons  remaining  in  France  or  England,  would 
in  a  hundred  years  have  increased  to  £0,000:  but  transplanted  to 
America,  in  a  hundred  years  they  become  160,000.  Nay,  even  in 
die  same  country  the  rate  of  increase  is  very  diffierent  in  different 
periods,  and  periods  too  with  only  a  trifling  interval  between  them. 
England,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  caitury,  only  gained  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants;  increasing  from  5,475,000  to  6,467,000: 
but  during  the  last  half,  increased  nearly  three  times  as  fast,  having 
resched  9, 1 63,000  at  the  census  of  1801.  At  that  period  the 
rate  of  doubling  was  about  eighty-three  years ;  but  the  increase 
from  1801  to  1811  was  in  still  greater  proportion,  and  should  it 
continue,  would  double  the  whole  population  in  fi%-five  years. 

At  this  point,  then,  Mr.  Maltfaus  takes  up  the  question.  Why  is  it, 
that  in  America  the  numbers  increase  so  fast,  in  Hindostan  so  slow  ? 
Why  faster  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ?  Why  is  it,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  population  increases  at  different  rates  in  different  periods? 
or  that  in  those  counties  which  either  extensive  marshes  or  crowded 
manufacturing  towns  render  comparatively  unhealthy,  marriages 
are  earlier  and  more  general  than  in  the  more  salubrious  and  agri- 
cultural districts?  Are  the  natural  inclinations  colder  in  Shropshire 
than  in  Warwickshire,  or  in  Monmouthshire  than  in  either?  or  is 
it  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  natural  inclinations  are 
generally  uniform,  but  that  they  are  necessarily  repressed  in  some 
situations  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  family,  more  than  in 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  average  duration 
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of  lire  is  shorter,  and  the  resources  of  labour  more  extensive  f  Is 
it  not  (hat  tlie  power  of  increase  in  ihe  human  race  is  much 
greater  than  the  power  of  adding  to  the  supply  of  food,  b>  which 
last,  honever,  their  increase  must inevitabljr  be  regiilat<Ml?  Is  tl  any 
ihing  hut  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  pruporlionale  auguieiila- 
tion  of  subsistence  which  prevents  ninnkind,  in  all  healtbv  couniriei, 
from  making  an  annual  addition  to  their  numbers  as  great  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  America  or  in  some  parts  of  the  Russian 
territory  ? 

So  at  least  argues  Mr.  Mallhus;  and  tlie  returns  of  the  annual 
marriages,  which  were  not  in  existence  at  the  publication  of  his 
Essay,  afford  a  clear  ilhistration  of  his  origiiiitl  remark. 

'  It  is  evident  thai  in  every  cnuntry  where  the  resources  are  any 
<ray  limited,  ihe  precenlrce  and  posilive  checks  to  population  must  vury 
inversely  as  each  other;  that  is,  in  countries  either  naturalty  unhealthy 
or  subject  to  a  great  murtahty,  from  vrhatever  cause  it  msiy  urise,  ihe 
preventive  check  will  prevail  very  little.  In  those  countries,  on  the 
conttBry,  which  are  naturally  healthy,  and  where  the  preventive  check 
i»  found  to  prevail  with  considerable  force,  the  positive  check  will  pre- 
vail very  little,  or  the  mortality  be  very  small.' — p.  34. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember  that  we  have  not  been 
hasty  in  adopting  Mr.  Malthus's  conclusions;  and  that  we  have 
condemned  without  hesitation  the  unqiialilicd  severity  and  harsh- 
ness with  which  they  were  originally  accompanied  aud  inirudiiced 
to  public  notice.  Whoever  casts  his  eyes  around  him,  and  surveys 
the  labour,  the  distress,  the  jienury,  and  the  ignorance  in  which 
a  great  part  of  the  human  race,  even  in  the  most  favoured  coun- 
tries, are  more  or  less  immersed,  must  want  all  the  liner  feelings 
and  most  amiable  charities  of  our  nature,  if  he  does  itot  spontane- 
ously give  way  to  the  benevolent  desire  of  correctii^  so  much  vice 
and  relieving  so  much  misery.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  even  the  chimerical  visions  of  Mr.  Owen  have  attracted 
attention ;  and  for  some  time  his  violation  of  practical  experience 
and  de6ance  of  common  sense,  appeared  to  find  excuse,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  amiable  sentiineiils  to  which  they  were  sacrificed. 
Even  when  the  rugged  lessons  of  experience  or  the  incontro- 
vertible testimonies  of  evidence  assure  us  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  realizitig  this  amelioration  to  its  desirable  extent ;  still  the  hardest 
lesson  to  forget  is  that  which  was  first  imbibed  in  other  schools 
than  those  of  philosophy;  and  tbe  hope  of  some  effectual  tm- 
provenieni  in  the  condition  of  our  species  remains  '  the  last  in- 
lirmily  of  noble  minds.'  Mr.  Malthua  himself,  in  the  preface  to 
his  original  edition,  '  professes  to  have  read  some  of  the  speculii- 
lions  on  the  future  improvement  of  society  in  a  temper  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  wish  tu  find  tbein  viaionary;  but  Ite  had  not  acquired 
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that  command  over  his  understanding  which  wouM  enable  him  to 
believe  what  he  wishes,  without  evidence,  or  to  refuse  hb  assent 
to  what  might  be  unpleasing  when  accompanied  with  evidence/ 

Under  circumstances  thus  confessedly  disadvantageous,  the  au* 
dior  cannot  have  been  surprized  at  the  slow  and  reluctant  assent 
which  his  principles  have  obtained.  He  has  a  prejudice  to  en- 
counter at  every  step ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  no  pains  were 
originally  employed  to  win  an  easy  way,  and  make  the  reader  part 
readily  with  his  prejudices.  Every  succeeding  edition  has  improved 
m  this  respect;  and  in  the  present  especially  the  author  has  equally 
grati6ed  our  self-complacency  and  displayed  his  own  candour,  by 
eipunging  those  passages  to  which  we  had  most  pointedly  objected, 
as  liable  to  misrepresent  the  subject,  and  inflict  an  unnecessary 
violence  on  the  feelings  of  the  reader.*  The  existing  state  of  our 
domestic  economy  certainly  renders  the  inquiry  peculiarly  interest- 
ing at  this  moment ;  and  we  enter  upon  it  with  no  slight  advantage 
after  the  discussions  which  this  branch  of  political  science  (which 

*  The  following  qootations  oontain  an  acooant  of  the  alterations  and  addkion» 
vhich  have  been  made  stooe  the  last  edition  was  published. 

'  On  account  of  the  nataic  of  the  subject,  which  it  most  be  allowed  is  one  of 
permanent  Interest,  as  well  as  of  the  atteiukm  Kkelj  to  be  directed  to  it  in  fotnre,  I 
mm  bound  to  correct  those  errors  of  n^  work,  of  which  subsequent  experience  and 
lofiMiDBtioii  may  have  convinced  me,  and  to  make  soch  additions  and  alterations  as  ap- 
pear calculated  to  improve  it,  and  promote  its  utility. 

*  It  would  have  bc«n  easy  to  have  added,  many  further  historical  illustrations  of  the 
irst  pert  of  tlie  subject ;  but  as  I  was  unaMe  to  supply  the  want  I  once  alluded  to,  of 
■ooounts  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  natural  power  of  increase 
each  particular  check  destroys,  it  appears  to  mr  that  the  conduuon,  which  I  bad  before 
drawn  from  very  ample  evlcjence  of  the  only  kind  that  could  be  obtained,  would  hardly 
receive  much  addidoiiai  force  by  the  accumulation  of  more,  precisely  of  tbe  same  de- 
scription. 

'  In  the  fir<(t  two  books,  therefore,  the  only  additions  are  a  new  chapter  on  France,  and 
one  on  England,  chiefly  in  reference  to  facts  which  have  occurred  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  edition. 

'  In  the  thiid  book,  I  have  given  an  additional  chapter  on  the  Poor-Laws;  and  as  it 
appeared  to  mo  that  the  chapters  on  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Systems,  and  the 
£ffect9  of  encreashig  Wealth  on  the  Poor,  were  not  either  so  well  arran^,  or  so  imme- 
diately  applicable  to  tlie  main  subject,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  as  I  further  wished  to 
make  some  alterations  in  the  cliapter  on  Bounties  upon  Exportation,  and  add  something 
on  the  subject  of  Restrictions  upon  Importation,  I  have  recast  and  rewritten  tbe 
chapters  which  stand  the  8th,  9th,  lOth,  11th,  12th,  13tb,  in  the  present  edition  ;  sod 
given  a  new  title,  and  added  two  or  three  passages  to  tbe  14th,  and  last  chapter  of  the 
same  book. 

'  In  the  fourth  book  1  have  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  one  entitled  lEjjfeeU  of  lie 
Knowledge  ef  the  principal  Ctnae  tf  Potferttt  on  Cirit  LiberHf ;  and  another  to  the  ch«^> 
ter  on  cAe  different  PUmt  of  emplotfinf^  the  Poor ;  and  I  have  made  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  Appendix,  in  reply  to  some  writers  on  the  Principles  of  Papulation,  whon 
works  have  appeared  since  the  last  edition. 

'  These  are  the  principal  additions  and  alterations  made  in  tbe  present  edition.  They 
consist  in  a  consiiderable  degree  of  the  application  of  the  general  priudplet  of  Ihs 
Essay  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

'  For  the  accommodation  of  tbe  purchasers  of  the  former  editions,  these  additions  and 
alterations  will  be  pubfisbed  in  a  separate  volume.' — Pleface,  pp.  If — 14. 

when 
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wlien  Mr.  Maltlius  first  published  his  essay  wati  almost  an  untried 
field  of  fpecutation)  has  recenti}'  undergone.  At  ull  e>euls,  respect- 
ing a  book  which  has  taken  sucli  linu  liuld  of  the  public  attention, 
mid  which,  in  tlie  judgment  of  its  partisans,  is  likely  to  effect  a 
greater  change  in  the  current  of  public  opiniuu  thun  uny  which 
kas  appeared  since  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  we  owe  ii  duty  to  the 
author  and  to  our  readers,  which  we  shall  endeavour  impartially 
to  perform. 

The  essay  opens  with  an  inquiry  into  the  natural  rate  of  tlie 
increase  of  mankind,  compared  with  that  of  the  subsistence  ne- 
cessary for  their  support.  It  appears  from  some  well  known 
examples,  that  population,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  proportionate  addition  to  the  supply  of  food,  doubles  itself  every 
twenty-live  years,  or  proceeds  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Subsistence 
however,  in  countries  once  settled  and  limited,  cannot  posiibly  be 
accumulated  at  the  same  rate.  If  we  can  suppose  that  the  pro- 
duce of  England  in  Ibl?  should  by  great  exertions  be  doubled  by 
842,  that  is,  should  be  so  far  and  so  long  able  to  support 
the  probable  increase  of  an  unrestrained  population ;  yet  we  can- 
not possibly  imagine  thut  it  could  be  again  doubled  in  twenty-live 
Veura  more,  and  enabled  to  meet  the  demand  of  forty-four  millions 
in  1867.  The  most  sanguine  speculator  could  only  expect  tlie 
produce  to  he  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding period,  or  to  proceed  iu  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  I,  '2,  3; 
while  population,  as  appears  in  America,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
increase  in  the  geometrical  ratio  of  1,2,  4,  Sic. 

'  Taking  ihe  while  earth,  instead  of  this  islaml,  emigmtinn  wtiuld  of 
course  be  excluded;  and,  supposing  the  present  populiiiiuii  eoual  lo  a 
thousand  millions,  the  human  species  would  increase  as  tbe  number* 
1.  3,  4,  8,  l6,  Sa,  64,  128.  -256,  and  subsi>i«)nce  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  a,  IS.  7. 
8,  9-  In  twii  centuries  the  populution  would  be  lo  llje  means  of  sub- 
lialence  as  236"  to  9;  in  three  centuries  as  4096  to  13,  and  in  two  tbou- 
Mnd  yean  ttic  difference  nuuld  be  alrauht  incalculable.'— vul.  i.  p.  a. 

After  reading  this  prefatory  statement,  we  naturally  expect  (o 
learn,  in  tbe  suLsetiuent  chuplers,  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  mankind 
are  placed  in  some  of  these  different  relations  as  to  their  food  and 
numbers;  or  at  any  rate,  that  these  two  opposite  forces  can  only 
be  brought  to  a  tolerable  equality  by  some  process  totally  incon- 
tinent with  virtue  or  happiness.  We  forget  that  this  is  only  an 
abstract  view  of  the  subject;  that  these  different  relations  never 
can  really  exist,  being  uniformly  checked  at  the  lirst  sttp  of  their 
hostile  progress:  and  that  we  are  in  much  more  actual  danger  from 
fivery  comet  that  traversev  our  tjatem,  tlian  from  the  hsik  tiiat 
pupuUtion  should  ever  be  10  llie  tocnoi  of  subsistence  even  as 
4 1* :;.     For  thii  rsason  we  ha  etied  ihe  place  whicli 
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these  calculations  hold  in  the  head  and  front  of  the  essay.  Not 
because  we  demur  to  their  justice  as  abstract  truths;  but  because 
they  seem  to  per|>lex  the  reasoning,  by  keeping  out  of  sight  the 
facts  which  it  is  the  real  object  of  die  book  to  prove.  'JTbe  in- 
crease of  population,  no  doubt,  in  favourable  situations,  is  matter 
of  historical  notoriety,  and  may  be  ascertained  on  visible  and  unde- 
niable evidence.  But  the  degree  of  increase  of  which  human  sub- 
sistence is  capable  is  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  hypothetical. 
Here,  therefore,  is  scope  for  argument  and  discussion;  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  the  details  which  follow  the  author's  leading  state- 
ment are  so  practically  valuable.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  these  details  are  introduced,  they 
do  not  bear  upon  the  original  propositions,  that  subsistence  in- 
creases according  to  one  ratio,  and  population  in  another;  but  on 
a  different  set  of  propositions,  which  are  enunciated  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  which  the  various  checks  to  population  in  different 
climates  and  stages  of  civilization  are  subsequently  brought  in  to 
prove.  The  opening  statements,  therefore,  are  only  made  to  be 
abandoned;  and,  if  they  were  to  be  abandoned,  had  better  not  have 
been  made,  or  at  least  not  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  position. 

It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  explain  our  objection  more 
fiilly.  ^rhe  autholr's  principle  is  this:  that  population  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  much  faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for  it; 
and  that  the  difference  between  these  two  ratios  in  the  relative  in- 
crease of  subsistence  and  population  has  always  occasioned  a  great 
deal  of  poverty  and  misery  in  the  world.  In  order  to  establish  hb 
point,  two  separate  courses  of  argument  lay  ready  for  his  choice. 
First,  to  begin,  as  he  has  begun,  with  a  statement  of  the  geo- 
metrical and  arithmetical  ratio,  taken  as  a  probable  assumption; 
and  then  to  bring  forward  his  statistical  and  historical  detaih,  in 
order  to  show  the  justice  of  that  original  proposition.  For  if 
there  is  this  difference,  or  any  such  diffierence  between  the  ratios  in 
which  population  and  subsistence  naturally  proceed,  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  in  almost  all  countries  a  pressure  of  mankind 
against  the  existing  supply  of  food.  It  must  be  obtained  and  iu- 
creased  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  except  in  very  particular 
situations,  there  must  always  remain  some  part  of  the  people  to 
w*hom  the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  barely  and  scantily  awarded. 
This  would  have  given  him  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  various  re^ 
cords  which  we  possess  of  the  human  race :  and  to  prove,  from 
history  and  experience,  that  notwithstanding  the  various  drains  on 
population  occasioned  in  some  countries  by  wars  and  outrages,  in 
others  by  vicious  customs,  in  others  by  epidemic  disorders,  and  in 
others  by  unhealthy  occupations,  still  there  is  a  constant  pressure 
against  the  available  supply  of  subsistence;  a  pressure  uniforai  in 

its 
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itH  opeiitioii  tlioiigh  vuriable  in  its  degree.  Other  accounts  sBtls- 
fuclorily  show,  thut  wherever  the  menus  of  subsistence  have  been 
■uddenly  increased,  either  by  emigration,  or  by  the  addition  of 
some  new  territory,  nr  by  the  eD'ects  of  war  and  pestilence  Hweep- 
ing  off  B  portion  of  the  original  inhubitants,  this  facility  of  3Uf>p)y 
has  iniRiediuiely  occasioned  a  start  in  the  progress  of  population, 
which  Iwi  qnickly  either  filled  up  the  chasm  or  covered  the  vacant 
surface.  We  posseiis,  therefore,  this  further  proof  ihat  ibe  same 
power  of  natural  increase  whiih  keeps  population  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  subsistence,  is  constantly  seeking  opportunity  to  exert  itself 
still  more;  and,  like  a  stream  forcibly  dammed  up,  will  rush  on- 
ward as  soon  as  the  sluices  are  opened ;  or,  like  a  tree  whose  roots 
are  contined,  is  aUvnys  pushing  its  tibres  in  every  direction,  and 
searching  foi-  room  to  spread  and  expand  them. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  general  outline  of  the  course  of  evidence 
by  which  the  leading  principle  of  the  book  may  be  supported,  and 
the  Miperiurity  of  the  power  of  popululioii  to  the  power  of  pro- 
ilucing  subsiittence  maintained.  But  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
essay  itself  will  be  immediately  aware  that  lliis  is  not  the  process  of 
feajoiiing  which  the  author  has  actually  pursued.  Leaving  altoge- 
ther, as  we  observed,  his  original  statement,  he  undertakes  to  prove 
(he  following  propositions: 

*  1,  Populalion  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsisleiicc. 
S,  Pupulation  invariably  increases  where  the  means  of  subsistence  in- 
crea^.  3.  The  checks  which  repress  ihe  Nuperiur  power  of  popula- 
tion, and  keep  its  cliects  on  u  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  are 
all  resolvable  into  mural  restraint,  vice,  and  misery.' — p.  31. 

Here  we  must  remark,  that  these  three  propositions,  considered 
as  a  chain  of  argument,  are  ihns  far  defective,  that  the  superior 
fower  itf  popaialioH  is  affirmed,  not  proved;  which  amouiils  to  iiii 
usumption  of  the  very  point  in  question.  Should  it  be  thought 
that  this  superior  power  of  populution  had  been  sulBciently 
exhibited  by  the  comparative  ratios  contained  in  \hti  preceding 
chapter,  which  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself;*  still  he  must 
allow  that  it  ought  to  have  been  aflirmed  in  a  separate  proposition, 
in  order  to  place  the  argument  in  a  legitimate  and  lo(;ical  form. 

But  although  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  ratios  of  sub- 
iiistence  and  population  respectivi-Iy  may  satisfactorily  and  forcibly 
■llustrale  the  superior  power  of  population  to  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  admit  tlieir  justice,  still  it  must  be  remembered,  that  llie 
natural  tendency  to  increase,  and  still  more  the  comparative  power 
of  augmenting  subsistence,  are  only  and  can  only  be  tixed  hypo- 
dietically.     The  populution  of  America  has  increased  geometrically 
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for  the  last  oeatury ;  granted;  but  America  is  still  supported  from 
bcr  own  soil;  therefore  iu  America  subsistence  has  increased  geo- 
metrically  as  well  as  population :  has  increased  in  the  four  perioda 
of  tweDty-6ve  years  in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  4,  8.  In  our  own 
coaotry,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  has  been  very  fsr  from  in- 
craasine  even  arithmetically  in  the  same  periods  of  twenty-five 
y«ars;  instead  of  proceeding  at  tlie  rate  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  it  has  pro- 
oeeded  as  1,  1^  ^^  If,  2;  and  that  barely;  for  our  population^ 
which  in  the  course  of  the  century  has  actually  doubled,  was  not, 
at  the  end  of  it,  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 
.  Without  intending  therefore  to  assert  that  Mr.  Malthus's  cal- 
culation is  either  too  high  in  the  one  case  or  too  low  in  the  other, 
since  he  professes  to  consider  the  avenge  state  of  the  >\  bole  earth ; 
the  fact|  we  think,  should  alwaprs  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  assunip- 
tioQ  of  the  comparative  ratios  is  hypothetical,  and  necessarily  must 
be  so :  and  we  may  fairly  object  to  its  being  propounded  as  a  phi- 
losophical aiiom  no  less  indisputable  than  tiie  principles  of  motion 
or  gravitation,  or  any  other  of  the  ascertained  and  unerring  laws  of 
nature,  that  population  increases  in  a  geometrical,  and  subsistence 
in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  As  long  as  it  is  understood  tliat  this  is  a 
mere  assumption  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  illustration,  all  is 
well.  But  when  it  is  appealed  to,  as  it  commonly  has  been,  and 
as  we  lately  heard  it  at  a  public  meeting,  as  a  definite  ordinance  of 
tbe  Creator;  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  place  the  laws  of 
Providence  under  a  very  unprepossessing  aspect ;  it  is  time  to  re- 
member, that  to  prove  this  is  neither  the  object  nor  the  result  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  essay.  Though  the  power  of  population  may  not 
be  rated  too  high,  speaking  of  an  unlimited  state,  nor  of  produc- 
tion too  low,  speaking  of  a  limited  one;  sliil,  while  the  rate  of  po* 
pulation  is  taken  from  one  state  of  society,  and  of  subsistence  from 
another,  there  will  always  remain  a  door  of  escape  to  a  pertinacious 
adversary ;  who  can  only  be  chained  down  to  the  broad  fact,  that 
population  has  a  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
aistence. 

The  arrangement  of  which  we  complain  has,  without  doubt,  been 
injurious  to  the  success  and  reception  of  the  main  priucipie  of  the 
E!ssay«  Many  persons,  for  instance,  have  mistaken  in  this  way  tlie 
leading  object  of  the  work ;  and  Mr.  Mai  thus  has  fomid  reason  to 
oompUin  of  its  being  said  that  he  had  written  a  quarto  volume  to 
prove  that  population  increased  in  a  geometrical,  and  food  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  App.  p.  344.  Others  have  caught  hold  of  the 
belief,  that  such  being  the  natural  difference  between  the  ratios  of 
population  and  food — the  details  were  introduced  in  order  to  show 
the  necessity  of  misery  to  reconcile  and  bring  them  to  a  level. 
C'est  la  n6cessit6  de  misire  qu'il  s'agit  de  demontrer,  says  a  French 
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antagonist  of  Mr.  Multlius;  and  tiien  accuses  him  of  uniformly 
arguing  in  a  circle,  and  proving  llie  necessity  of  misery  by  the  ex- 
istence of  misery.  Mr.  Grahame,  another  adversary,  asserts  in  still 
rounder  terms,  tliai  sunie  philosophers, '  of  whom  Mr.  Malthus  is 
the  leader,  regard  the  vices  and  follies  of  imman  nature,  and  their 
various  products,  famiiic,  disease  and  war,  as  benn'o/ent  remedies 
by  wliich  nature  hai>  enabled  human  beings  to  correct  the  disorders 
that  would  arise  from  that  redundance  of  population  whicli  the  un- 
restrained operation  of  her  iav\s  would  create,' 

'  These  Hre  ihe  opinions,'  replies  Mr.  Malthus,  '  imputed  to  me  and 
(he  philosopher  with  whom  I  aro  associale'l.  If  the  imputation  nere 
Just,  we  have  certainly  on  many  accounts  great  reason  lo  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves.  For  whnt  are  we  made  to  say  f  In  ihe  lirst  place,  we  are 
stated  lo  assert  that  famtnt  is  a  benevolent  remedy  for  twwf  of  footl,  as 
redundance  of  population  admitsof  noolher  interpreiatiuii  than  that  ofa 
people  ill  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  an<l  consequenily  the 
benevolent  remedy  of  iaminc  here  noticed  can  only  apply  lo  the  disor- 
ders arising  from  scarcity  of  food. 

'  iiccondly,  we  are  said  to  adirm  that  nature  enables  human  beings 
by  means  of  diseases  lo  correct  tlie  disorders  that  would  arise  from  a  te- 
ilundtince  of  populiilion; — that  Js,  that  mankind  willingly  and  purposely 
create  diseases,  with  a  view  to  prevent  those  diseases  which  are  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  a  redundant  population,  and  are  not  worse  or 
more  inorlnl  than  the  means  of  prevention. 

'  And  thirdly,  it  is  imputed  to  us  generally,  that  we  consider  the  vices 
and  follies  of  mankind  as  benevolent  remedies  fur  the  disorders  arising 
from  a  redundant  populuiion  -,  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  ihat 
these  vices  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  reprobated. 

'  It  would  not  he  easy  to  compress  in  so  small  a  compass  a  greater 
(]uentily  of  absurdity,  inconsistency,  and  unfounded  assertion. 

'  The  first  two  imputations  may  perhaps  be  jieculiar  to  Mr.  Crai 
hame  ;  and  protection  from  them  may  be  found  in  their  gross  absur- 
dity and  inconsistency.  With  regard  to  the  third,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  has  not  the  merit  of  novelty.  Although  it  is  scarcely  less  absurd 
than  the  two  othcis,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  an  opinion  no  ivhere  to 
be  lound  ill  the  t^ssay,  nor  legitimately  to  be  inferred  from  any  pan  of 
it,  it  has  been  continually  repeated  in  various  quarters  fur  fourteen 
yeajs,  and  now  appears  m  the  pages  of  Mr.  Grahame.  For  tbs  last 
time  I  will  now  notice  it;  and  should  it  still  continue  to  be  brought 
forward,  I  think  1  may  be  fairly  e.\cused  from  paying  ilie  slightest  fur- 
ther attention  either  to  the  imputuiion  itself,  or  lo  those  who  advance  it. 

'  If  1  had  merely  slated  that  the  tendency  of  the  human  race  lo  in- 
crease faster  than  the  means  of  subMstencc,  was  kept  to  a  level  with 
these  mi^ns  by  some  or  other  of  the  forms  of  vice  and  misery,  and  that 
these  cvili  were  absolutely  unavoidable,  and  incapable  of  being  dimi- 
nished by  ftuy  human  etibris ;  still  I  could  not  with  any  semblance  of 
justice  be  accused  ol  cpnsidering  vice  atid  misery  as  the  remedies  of 
these  evils,  instead  of  the  very  evils  themselvea.  A*  well  nearly  might 
-voL.xvii.  KO.  xxxiv.  c  t;  '  •" 
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I  be  open  to  Mr.  Giahame's  imputations  of  considering  the  famine  and 
disease  necessarily  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  food  as  a  benevolent  re- 
medy for  the  evils  which  this  scarcity  occasions.         \ 

*  DQt  1  have  not  so  stated  the  proposition.  I  have  not  considered  the 
CTils  of  vice  and  misery  arising  from  a  redundant  population  as  una- 
voidable, and  incapable  of  being  diminished.  On  the  contrar)',  I  have 
pointed  out  a  mode  by  which  these  evils  may  be  removed  or  mitigated 
by  removing  or  mitigating  their  cause.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this  may  be  done  consistently  with  human  virtue  and  happiness.  I 
have  never  considered  any  possible  increase  of  population  as  an  evil, 
except  as  far  as  it  might  increase  the  proportion  of  vice  and  misery. 
Vice  and  misery,  and  these  alone,  are  the  evib  which  it  has  been  my 
^reat  object  to  contend  against.  I  have  expressly  proposed  moral  re- 
straints as  their  rational  and  proper  remedy ;  and  whether  the  remedy 
be  good  or  bad,  adequate  or  inadequate,  the  proposal  itself,  and  the 
ttreas  which  1  have  laid  upon  it,  is  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  I  ne%'er 
csn  have  considered  vice  and  misery  as  themselves  remedies.' — App.  p. 
589—392. 

This  answer  is  quite  decisive.     But  still  it  might  occur  to  Mr. 
Malthus  that  so  great  a  misapprehension  of  his  views  could  hardly 
have  become  so  general,  unless  there  had  been  something  in  the 
conduct  and  arrangement  of  his  arguments  which  led  to  these  erro- 
neous cooclusionsy  and  coimteracted  the  force  of  his  frequent  dis- 
claimers.   The  explanation,  we  imagine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
accommodating ratios  of  population  and  subsistence,  and  the  com- 
manding position  assigned  them  in  the  outset  of  his  book,  while  an 
equally  formidable  array  of  positive  and  preventive  checks  to  popu- 
lation is  drawn  up  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  apparent  design  of 
bringing  them  to  a  level.    Whereas  if  the  author  had  contented  him- 
self with  beginning  from  the  propositions  which  he  really  proves, 
hb  work  would  have  had  the  same  utility,  and  have  exhibited  the 
same  practical  truths,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  less  outraging 
the  feelings  of  his  readers.    Still  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
power  of  unchecked  population  to  that  of  production  in  a  limited 
territory  Is  so  undeniable. a  fact,  that  it  should  by  no  means  have 
been  entirely  omitted ;  and  it  might  with  great  propriety  have  been 
brought  forward  as  a  corroboration  of  the  general  argument  of  the 
essay. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  deemed  it  the  most  striking  or  phi- 
losophical mode  of  treating  the  subject  to  follow  out  his  origmal 
statement,  the  different  ratios  of  food  and  population,  we  think  he 
would  have  pursued  a  clearer  course  of  reason  by  adhering  to  it,  in- 
stead of  bringing  forward  a  separate  string  of  propositions :  for  as  it 
is,  an  opp6nent  may  complain  that  he  is  required  to  assent  to  a  diffe- 
rent fact  from  that  which  is  proved  to  his  conviction ;  or  he  may  find 
fault  with  the  narrowness  of  the  induction  compared  with  the  im- 
portance 
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portance  of  the  conclusion,  and  appeal  to  exceptions  which  diSe- 
renl  ages  and  states  of  society  cannot  fail  to  furnish,  or  resort 
some  of  llie  various  shifts  by  which  it  is  always  possible  to  block 
up  the  avenues  of  a  reluctant  understanding.  In  short,  the  (juei^tion 
is  incapable  of  demonstrative  proof,  or  of  determination  ^  priori ; 
and  the  evidence,  the  practical  evidence,  that  the  power  of  popu- 
lation is  iolinitely  greater  than  the  power  of  production,  must  ulti- 
mately rest  on  the  actual  pressure  of  population  against  produce. 
It  is  only  after  pointing  out  the  existence  of  great  and  undeniable 
checks  to  population,  and  still  proving  the  close  pressure  against 
sulisiatenca,  that  the  superiority  of  the  power  of  population  can  be 
satisfactorily  and  incontrovertibly  established. 

If  we  are  right  in  these  strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  our  au- 
thor's argument,  it  may  account  for  the  known  fact,  that  many  iu- 
telligent  persons  have  declared  themselves  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Malthus's  reasoning,  though  they  were  unable  to  deny  bis  con- 
clusions. But  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong,  it  may  be  conve- 
nient at  all  events  to  place  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  diflTerent 
point  of  view :  and  accordingly  we  propose,  without  hesitation,  the 
following  axioms  on  the  subject  of  population,  us  unanswerably 
proved  in  the  Essay  before  us : — 

1.  '  Population  is  necessarily  limited  hy  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence.'    This  requires  only  to  be  stated. 

2.  Tliere  are  various  '  checks  which  repress'  the  natural  '  power 
'  of  population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of 
I     subsistence ;  which  are  all  resolvable  into  mui  al  restraint,  vice,  and 

I     misery.' 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  effect  of  these  checks,  '  population 
always  increases  as  the  means  of  subsistence  increase:'  or,  as  it 
might  be  aftirmed  with  perfect  justice,  always  increases  so  as  to  presi 
against  the  available  supply. 

Our  readers  will  observe  how  far  these  propositions  deviate  from 
the  author's  own  terms,  which  we  stated  in  a  preceding  page ;  and 
that  we  consider  the  superiority  of  the  natural  power  of  population 
over  the  power  of  production,  to  be  proved  by  the  existence  of  the 
checks  alluded  to  in  the  second  of  our  propositions :  in  spile  of 
which,  the  pressure  of  mankind  against  the  existing  produce  is 
matter  of  universal  experience.  To  recapitulate  the  evidence  of 
I  these  facts,  collected  by  Mr.  Malthus,  would  be  to  transcribe 
the  first  and  second  books  of  his  work  :  it  is  token  from  every 
region  of  the  world,  and  every  period  of  history,  and  every  stage 
of  society ;  and  largely  shews  Uiat  mankind  have  uniformly  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  in  conformity  with  the  ciimmand  of  Iheir 
Creator;  and  also  that,  agreeably  to  the  same  Creator's  denuncia- 
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Hofif  they  have  always  been  coudemned  to  acquire  tbeir  sabsistence 
by  painful  and  continual  labour. 

Tlie  practical  conclusion  resulting  from  the  book  is  this :  that  re- 
doodancy  is  not  only  a  much  greater  evil  than  deficiency  of  popu- 
htion,  but  much  more  to  be  apprehended,  much  more  likely  to 
happen ;  that  legislators  therefore  begin  in  the  wrong  place  ^-hen 
tbey  employ  any  adventitious  means  to  give  direct  encouragement 
to  population ;  since  they  have  only  to  increase  subsistence,  or  the 
power  of  commanding  it,  and  population  will  invariably  follow; 
and  in  fact  does  always  exist,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  available  sup- 
ply of  food.  This  is  a  question  of  no  slight  interest  every  where  ; 
but  comes  particularly  home  to  our  own  country ;  where  we  have 
now  in  regular  operation  a  principle  allowed  even  by  its  advocates  to 
be  a  forcing  principle,  and  which,  especially  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  been  so  exercised,  as  to  become  an  actual  bounty  on  po-> 
pulation.  If  Mr.  Malthus  is  right,  such  a  bounty  is  not  only  no* 
necessary,  but  must  lead  to  consequences  injurious,  if  not  fieital  to 
national  happiness.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  wrong,  we  may  still 
persist  in  providing  at  the  public  expense  a  subsistence  for  all  who 
may  be  bom,  even  if  diere  should  be  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
community  for  their  labour.  As  the  question  b  of  such  important 
and  immediate  interest,  we  will  consider  in  their  turn  the  various  ob^ 
jections  which  may  be  thought  to  invalidate  Mr.  Malthus*s  con- 
clusions. 

I.  The  first  and  most  obvious  of  diese  is  taken  from  the  present 
state  of  many  countries  which  are  known  to  have  been  formerly 
populous,  and  are  now  comparatively  deserts ;  as  Northern  Africa, 
and  Persia,  and  the  immense  territories  which  compose  the  Turkbh 
empire.  When  we  measure  these  vast  districts  on  the  map, 
and  compare  the  square  miles  of  fertile  territory  with  the  actual 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  the  natural  impression  which  the 
mind  receives  is  diat  the  pressure  of  population  is  a  vain  terror ; 
or,  as  the  French  opponent  of  Mr.  Malthus  terms  it,  un  sophisme 
tr^  habilement  soutenu. 

Mankind  however,  it  is  very  plain,  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
possible  abundance  of  their  soil,  but  roust  depend  upon  its  actual 
produce.  It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  Egypt  and  Greece,  and 
Syria  and  Anatolia,  were  formerly  as  much  more  populous,  than 
in  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  a  wretched  tyranny  has  now 
reduced  them,  as  they  were  more  distinguished  in  arts  and  com- 
parative  civilization.  History  points  out  to  us  as  many  cities 
m  those  districts,  as  we  can  now  find  villages ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  in  those  ages  less  actual  distress  was  felt  from  insufficient 
supply  than  now,  when  families  occupy  the  place  of  provinces. 

Insecurity 
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Toeecurily  of  property  is  the  great  bstie  of  all  tbese  couutriet. 
Mankind  seem  upon  the  whole  to  be  well  euough  inclined  to  in- 
dustiy,  if  they  can  unly  reckon  upon  reaping  its  fruits;  but  no  one 
labours  for  iabottr's  tiake,  or  sows  without  a  prospect  of  gathering 
the  harvest.  Tlirougliout  tlie  whole  of  these  diiuicts,  however,  the 
peasant  is  unifuraily  subject  to  plunder  of  one  sort  or  other ;  either 
the  legalized  exactions  of  tyranny,  or  to  the  devastation  of  barba- 
rous incuriiions.  Throughout  Turkey  the  system  of  oppreising  and 
pillaging  all  who  may  iiuve  collected  the  must  trilling  property  be- 
gins from  the  tlirorie,  uod  systematically  descends  througn  all  tlit 
ramilications  of  government.  Where  all  offices  are  notoriously 
boi^ht,  and  bought  at  a  competition ;  where  all  are  held  during 
pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  an  insecure  and  arbitrary  despot ;  do  we 
require  the  detaiU  of  travelieis  (o  fill  up  the  outlines  of  such  a 
country,  and  throw  iu  its  darker  shades  ?  or  is  it  sufficient  to  refer 

'  to  the  principles  of  our  common  nature,  in  order  tu  painl  tlie  pic- 
ture iu  its  true  colours  r 

Under  circumstances  of  this  nature,  it  is  certainly  not  surprisii^ 
that  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  countries  should  be  few,  either  in  propor- 

-  tion  to  ihcir  extent,  or  their  possible  fertility:  the  wonder  is  greater 
that  llie  people  should  reach,  nay  press  rudely  against  the  liniita  of 
their  supply.  This  fact  however  is  as  undeniable  as  the  wretched- 
uess  of  their  political  situation,  and  is  authenticated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  every  traveller,  Volncy,  Thornton,  Clarke,  Morier,  Stc. 
who  furnish  abundant  materials  to  prove,  that  in  spite  of  the  little 
ioducenient  there  is  either  to  live,  or  to  propagate  life  lo  diese 
countries,  still  they  are  iiUiabited  fully  up  to  the  limits  of  the  avail- 
able lubaisteuce.  The  want  of  regular  government,  and  the  various 
{wlitical  evils  under  which  they  labour,  can  effectually  extinguish 
'  virtue,  and  public  spirit,  and  literature,  and  industry :  but  popula- 
tion still  keeps  etjual  pace  with  the  measure  of  the  supply ;  still 
treads  so  closely  upon  it,  that  any  deficiency  in  the  seasons,  any 
unexpected  drought,  or  epidemic  uniong  the  cattle,  reduces  them 
to  severe  distress,  and  even  lo  absolute  famine. 

llie  uiistukes  on  tlus  head  are  not  to  be  set  to  the  account  of 
.our  author,  but  of  those  among  hi*  readers,  who  because  he  has 
,  represented  tlie  lowest  classes  in  these  countries  as  subject  to  sea- 
■uns  of  penur)'  und  want,  have  understood  him  to  mean  that  over- 

4l|K)pulatiuti  is  tlie  cuute  of  their  misery.  The  cause  of  their  misery 
is  the  government  and  the  habits  it  generates :  and  while  these  ic 
main,  ueitlier  tlie  addition  nor  subtraction  of  millions  of  people 
would  make  any  permanent  difference  in  their  situation.  The 
addition,  indeed,  would  cause  an  immediate  famine  and  mortality  ; 
aud  the  subtraction  immedittte  plenty.  If  half  their  number  were 
c  c  3  (uddenlj 
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Aiiddeiily  extenninnted,  the  remaining  lialf  would  of  course  etuo^ 
abundance  for  a  single  season :  but  that  seasoii  over,  the  eOect 
would  only  be  to  sink  the  ratio  of  industry  in  proportion  to  the 
decreased  demand,  till  the  numbers  gradually  reproduced  occasioned 
the  necessity  of  again  cultivating  the  desolated  lands. 

Ilie  just  inference  from  these  and  all  other  ill  governed  or  barba- 
rous countries,  relates  to  tlie  tendency  of  populutiou  coitsirlered  a» 
a  law  of  our  nature,  and  no  wuy  bears  upon  tlie  effects  of  that  law 
on  human  happiness.  The  condition  of  people  so  circumstanced 
would  not  be  one  jot  the  better,  though  the  power  of  population 
were  diminished  to  any  conceivable  extent :  indeed  it  is  sufficiently 
abated  by  vicious  customs  and  wide-wasling  plagues,  and  probably 
at  the  present  time  is  absolutely  retrograde.  We  wish  this  point  to 
be  borne  in  mind ;  not  only  as  being  important  to  the  question 
at  issue,  but  as  making  part  uf  a  very  general  error  with  regard  to 
ihe  real  conclusions  deducible  from  Mr.  Malthus's  theory.  Tlic 
cause  of  the  distress  is  mora]  and  political  vice ;  and  the  distress 
itself  is  only  brought  in  as  evidence  to  attest  the  uniform  law  which 
raises  population  up  to  the  supply  of  food  even  under  most  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  natural  or  civil  discouragement. 

11.  The  pressure  of  population  against  supply  in  countries  far 
advanced  in  civilization  is  more  generally  ackno)vledged  by  all  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject.  Still  it  is  very  possible  that 
those  who  have  not  looked  into  the  details  of  political  economy,  or 
accustomed  themselves  to  its  language,  may  not  recogiiixe  the 
existence  of  llie  pressure  so  con6dently  and  fanuliarly  assumed.  We 
read  of  distant  times  and  distant  countries  in  which  multitudes  have 
died  by  famine.  There  the  want  of  subsistence  is  a  palpable  fact. 
But  since  the  improvements  in  the  circulation  and  distribution  of 
produce  from  one  coiitilry  to  another  introduced  by  coniuierce, 
and  from  one  part  of  the  same  country  to  another,  facilitated  by 
internal  communication,  the  misery  of  famine  is  exchanged  for  the 
milder  operaiiun  of  scarcUt/,  which  only  shews  itself  in  an  en- 
hancement of  the  money-price  of  corn.  Besides,  a  great  quantity 
of  human  food  is  wasted  in  manufactures,  is  employed  in  disuUeries, 
or  is  prodigally  consumed  in  various  forms  of  luxury.  How  does 
lliis  iigree  with  the  allied  fact,  that  population  presses  against  the 
actual  supply  i  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  ven  superliciat  objection,  and 
is  answered  by  the  lirst  elements  of  political  science.  But  as  we  ft 
Bee  every  day  that  many  persons,  even  of  those  whom  they  con- 
cern, have  been  very  partially  imbued  with  these  lirst  elcmenii,  we 
are  unwilling  to  pass  it  over  altogether. 

It  is  evident  that  the  man  whose  assistance  is  necessary  to  any 
maaler  or  employer  of  workmen  must  be  supported  by  tliat  em- 
-     —  ployer, 
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plojer,  togctlicr  with  lus  family.  For  the  precise  purpose  of  ob- 
taining this  support,  lie  consents  to  give  his  labour  :  and  there  are 
)till  many  cases  in  which  the  recompense  is  actually  made  in  the 
ihape  of  provision.  But  one  of  the  liTst  and  simplest  operations 
of  civilization,  is  to  make  all  bargains  through  a  common  medium; 
BDii  accordingly  the  reiurit  for  labour,  like  other  payments,  is  given 
ill  money.  This  money  payment  is  very  diflerent  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  same  country  at  different  timea ;  but  whatever  it 
is,  the  quantity  of  subsistence  it  will  procure,  and  not  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  payment,  is  the  standard  by  which  die  labourer's  re- 
turn must  be  estimated.  The  only  way  therefore  in  which  we  can 
judge  of  tlie  pressure  of  population,  is  by  tlte  rate  of  wages ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  estimate  the  rale  of  wagett,  is  by  the 
quantity  of  support  which  it  will  procure  to  the  labourer,  accord- 
ing to  the  customary  mode  of  living  in  the  country. 

Fur  this  reason,  from  the  lime  when  the  weekly  labour  is  re- 
compensed in  money,  the  pressure  of  population  is  less  directly 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  common  observer.  Its  operation  in  itself 
becomes  a  more  complex  concern ;  and  it  is  moreover  concealed 
from  view  by  the  quantity  of  machinery'  which  is  going  on  together. 
Its  effect  however  is  sufficiently  discoverable  in  the  diminished  rate 
of  wages,  following  the  increased  competition  for  employ.  In  coun- 
tries like  America,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  land  ready  to  make 
an  ample  recompense  to  any  capitalist  who  will  take  the  pains  of 
reclaiming  it  from  the  beasts  of  tlte  forest,  or  the  wandering 
savage  of  the  plain,  a  labourer,  iu  almost  any  department,  may  im- 
mediately meet  with  an  employer.  TTie  competition  there  is  among 
the  masters,  to  find  workmen ;  not  among  the  workmen  to  tind 
employ  :  but  in  most  of  the  old  countries  in  Europe  the  tide  ia 
commonly  setting  the  other  way;  and  especially  in  the  lowest  and 
■implest  operations  of  industry,  the  competition  is  on  tlie  side  of  the 
labourer.  'l*he  labourer  is  therefore  in  a  much  greater  degree  de- 
pendent upon  his  employer,  and  his  remuneration  is  seldom  larger 
than  the  support  of  bis  family  absolutely  demands. 

To  understand  in  practicewhat  bas  beeti  thus  far  staled  in  theory, 
our  readers  have  only  to  look  around  them,  and  see  the  mode  in  which 
a  great  part  of  their  countrymen  are  at  this  moment  living;  and 
then  to  answer,  uhellier  the  human  species  in  civilized  countries 
does  not  increase  up  to  ihe  lowest  quantity  of  support  necessary  to 
their  preservation. 

Beginning  with  the  case  of  our  peasants,  the  average  wages  in 

husbandry  may  be  rated  at  I2.S.  per  week:  take  the  wife'*  earning* 

at  two  tihillinga,  the  total  for  the  year  will  amount  to  £'^G :  tis.    With 

regard  to  tlie  expenses,  no  one  will  place  the  consumption  of  a  fa- 

c  (•  4  mily 
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miy  lluotighom  at  less  tfaae  a  Inl^peck  loaf  per  week  to  each  indi- 
vidnal.    It  is  not  reckoned  lower  eren  by  oveneers.    At  Is.  the  qoar* 
teni  loaf  the  expeose  will  stand  thus,  for  a  huniW  with  dnree  children. 
Bread  for  five  persons,  at  lOf.  per  week,     £*i,6    O  per  anu. 
Soap  and  candies,  at  8J.  do.  -         -     1    ]6 

Rent     -        - SO 

Clothing  and  furniture      -        -        -         -SO 
Fuel,  2f.  in  winter.  If.  in  summer     -         -     .S     4 


Total  -  £37  O 
This  calculation  carries  us  at  once  berond  the  earm^s,  though  no 
allowance  has  been  made  for  medicine,  loss  of  time,  or  any  other  ar^ 
ticle  of  food  than  wheaten  bread.  Whatever  imsmries  are  claimed, 
must  be  saved  out  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  by  substitutii^  a 
cheaper  and  less  nutritioos  article  for  the  favourite  food  of  the  coun^ 
try ;  and  if  there  be  four  children  instead  of  three,  under  the  working 
^e,  the  additional  child  brings  an  expense  of  «£^  per  annum,  and  of 
course  diminishes  the  chance  of  the  workman*s  eam'mgs.  In  esti* 
mating  the  bread  too  at  1;.,  we  have  taken  rather  a  favourable 
average.  Experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  proved  to  us 
fiiat  we  must  not  expect  a  stationary  price.  In  the  present  year 
(1817)  the  average  price  would  be  about  \s.  Ad.  thus  addii^  nine 
pounds  to  the  annual  expenditure,  and  brii^ng  us  so  far  beyond 
the  actual  wages.  Yet  the  poor  must  be  supported  in  dear  years 
as  well  as  cheap;  and  the  ^*hole  statement  justifies  us  in  asserting 
fiiat  our  agricultural  poor  are  broi^ht  by  the  competition  of  la- 
bourers to  as  low  a  rate  of  wages,  both  nominal  and  real,  as  will 
enable  them  to  rear  a  familv. 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  a  manufacturing  district  will  not  liave 
found  things  wearing  a  brighter  aspect,  or  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  population  seem  better  fed,  better  clothed,  or  better  lodged 
than  nature  requires  in  order  to  keep  up  their  number.  At  times 
indeed  there  is  more  variation  in  their  rate  of  wages  than  among 
the  peasantry,  owing  to  an  unusual  demand  for  some  particular  ma- 
nufacture, or  to  some  temporary  speculation.  But  these  demands 
are  followed  by  a  decline  no  less  rapid,  and  the  average  wages 
of  the  year  do  not  exceed  a  moderate  pittance.  These  facts, 
gleaned  from  the  very  surface  of  our  own  country,  are  domestic 
proofs  of  a  population  reaching  the  average  supply ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  effect  of  the  picture  would  not  be  altered  for  the 
better,  if  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  added  to  the  view.  But  if 
we  stop  here,  we  shall  stop,  after  all,  short  of  the  population.  As 
a  population  cannot  be  supported  without  food,  it  can  never,  of 
course,  materially  exceed  the  average  supply.     Slill  the  tendency 

to 
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to  increase  n  so  strong,  that  in  a  civilized  or  fully  peopled  coutilry 
it  nwer  resis  on  tliis  side,  it  always  eHcroacliM  a  little  be>'ond  it. 
How  is  this  poNsibte  ?  or  if  possible,  bow  can  it  be  proved  f — Too 
easily.  We  have  seen  lliut  labour  is  the  only  claim  to  support 
vthich  tlie  poorer  classes  can  offer  ^  to  be  witliout  liibour,  tlti^re- 
fore,  is  to  be  without  support ;  and  to  multiply  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  is  (u  multiply  beyond  the  available  supply  of 
food.  But  it  is  matter  of  experience  tliat  in  all  the  departments  of 
natiotial  industry  there  are  always  more  claimants  for  employ  than 
can  obtain  it ;  and  though  the  excess,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  at 
different  periods  very  different  in  d^ree,  the  fact  is  undeniable, 
lliat  there  are  always  more  workmen,  than  can  lind  employers  in 
manufactures ;  alu  ays  more  journeymen  mecbsnics,  than  can  be 
supplied  with  irork ;  always  more  agricultural  labourers,  than,  taking 
ihe  year  throu^rhout,  can  be  emphived  in  useful  husbandry.  Every 
individual  of  these  superfluotis  lubuurers  is  evidence  of  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  the  supply  of  food. 

Tliis  ar-jumetit  caimut  be  set  aside  by  urging  that  if  there  is  an 
excess  of  labourers  in  one  department  of  munufucture,  Uiere  is  a 
deficiency  in  another ;  or  that  if  there  is  a  want  of  work  in  on« 
part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  want  of  workraeti  in  another.  We 
must  argue  nf  these  things  us  we  practically  tindlliem;  and  it  is 
BDtteceasary  to  enter  upon  the  question,  whether  if  a  central  board 
tor  labour  could  be  established,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  proposes,  the 
demand  upon  the  whole  would  not,  after  a  ceituln  time,  be  just  as 
much  above  the  supply  of  work  that  could  be  furnished,  as  it 
U  now.  Neither  is  it  any  sufficient  contradiction  of  ihe  state- 
ment, to  say  that,  after  all,  the  number  of  unemployed  workmen 
is  comparatively  trifling.  In  the  lirst  place,  we  feel  by  ton 
sensible  experience  that  this  is  not  always  true.  But  not  lo  argue 
on  a  general  fact  of  our  nature  from  accidental  periods  of  distress, 
we  must  remember  that  in  England  the  law  uulhorises  the  poor  tu 
demand  support,  whether  they  can  or  cannot  6nd  employ  :  and  ac- 
cordingly many  of  them  are  set  to  sift  gravel  or  leifel  mole  hills,  or 
aomething  etjually  profitable,  and  receive  perhaps  ten  shillings  per 
week  for  wgrt  which  does  not  return  a  farthing  to  the  employer. 
In  manufacturing  towns  hIso,  the  benevolent  sympathy  of  the  mas- 
ters often  keeps  a  larger  number  of  hands  on  the  list,  than  they 
can  employ  with  advantage  to  themselves  ;  but  die  support  of  these 
superfluous  hands  must  in  fairness  be  set  down  to  the  score  of 
chanty,  and  not  to  an  effectual  demand  for  labour.  Extensive 
charities,  public  subscriptions,  and  speculative  enterprise  in  this 
country  tend  at  ull  times  to  conceal  from  public  observation  the 
competition  of  labourers ;  but  we  buve  no  doubt  that  the  tcslituony 
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of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom^  town  and  country  taken  together, 
would  agree  with  the  evidence  actually  laid  before  the  Pariiamen* 
tary  Committees,  and  prove  the  population  to  be  uniformly  beyond 
the  demand  for  labour,  though  it  might  be  dangerous  to  assess  the 
actual  amount  of  the  excess.  Whether  one  in  ten,  or  one  in  fifty 
labourers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  are  unable  to  provide 
a  field  for  their  industry,  is  not  very  material — it  is  evident  that  the 
redundance  is  on  the  side  of  the  labonrer:  and  somewhere  between 
these  two  points,  we  imagine,  the  experience  of  different  places 
and  periods  of  time  would  justify  us  in  fixing  the  degree  of  that 
redundance. 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  and  a  just  result  of  what  is  continu- 
ally passing  before  our  eyes ;  then  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  an  author  whose  princi- 

Eles  we  highly  respect,  and  who  argues  that  the  collection  of  a 
irger  part  of  the  people  into  towns,  and  their  engagement  in  un- 
healthy occupations  in  advanced  states  of  society,  so  far  increases 
the  natural  mortality  and  diminishes  the  average  duration  of  life,  as 
to  equalize  the  acknowledged  disproportion  between  the  powers  of 
population  and  production.  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  Appendix  to  the 
present  edition,  has  considered  this  objection  at  some  length.  He 
admits  the  possibility  of  the  case,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
cautious  terms  in  which  his  second  proposition  was  enunciated ; 
but  he  appeals  to  the  state  of  the  various  countries  in  Europe,  to. 
shew  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  of  them  approaching  tha^ 
condition,  when  moral  restraint  may  become  a  useless  and  unneces- 
sary virtue ;  or  when  those  who  are  disposed  to  marry,  need  employ 
no  previous  foresight  as  to  their  means  of  supporting  a  family. 

*  The  question,'  he  says,  *  can  only  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to 
experience.  Mr.  Weyland  is  always  ready  to  refer  to  the  stale  of 
this  country ;  and,  in  fact,  may  be  said  almost  to  have  built  his  system 
upon  the  peculiar  policy  of  a  single  state.  But  the  reference  iu  this 
case  will  entirely  contradict  his  theory.  He  has  brought  forward 
some  elaborate  calculations  to  shew  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
the  births  of  the  country  supply  the  demands  of  the  towns  and  ma- 
nufactories. In  looking  over  them,  the  reader,  without  other  in- 
formatiom,  would  be  disposed  to  feel  considerable  alarm  at  the  pros* 
pect  of  depopulation  impending  over  the  country;  or  at  least  he  would 
be  convinced  that  we  were  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  that  formidable 
point  of  non'rq)roduction,  at  which,  according  to  Mr.  Weyland,  the  po- 
pulation naturally  comes  to  a  full  stop  before  the  means  of  subsistence 
cease  to  be  progressive. 

*  These  calculations  were  certainly  as  applicable  twenty  years  ago 
as  they  are  now ;  and  indeed  they  are  chieHy  founded  on  ol^ervations 
which  were  made  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  than  the  period  here 
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■nticet).  Hut  what  has  happened  since?  In  spite  of  ihe  enlHrgement 
of  all  our  Mwnj;  in  spile  nt"  tlie  most  rapid  incretise  of  manu  fa  dories, 
■nd  of  the  proportion  of  people  employed  in  them ;  in  spile  of  ih« 

.BO&t  extraordinary  and  unuiual  demands  for  the  Hrmy  and  navy ;  ia 

I  Aort,  in  spite  wf  a  state  of  thing*  which,  according  to  Mr.  \Veyland'« 
dieory,  ought  tu  have  brought  us  long  since  to  the  point  of  ntm-rrjiro- 
Jaction,  the  population  of  the  country  has  advanced  at  a  rate  more 
Mpid  than  was  ever  known  at  any  period  of  its  history.  During  the  ten 
years  from  J 800  to  IS  11,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  thw  , 
work,  the  population  of  this  country  (even  alter  making  an  allowance 

-  tat  the  presumed  deficiency  of  the  returns  in  the  tint  enumeislion)  it 
creased  at  a  rate  which  would  double  its  numbers  in  fifty-live  years. 

'  This  fact  appears  to  me  at  once  a  full  and  complete  refutation  oF  I 
like  doctrine,  that,  as  society  advances,  the  increased  indisposition  to' 
marriage  and  increased  mortality  in  great  towns  and  manufactories* 
always  overcome  the  principle  of  increase  ;  and  that,  in  the  language 
-of  Mr.  Weyland,  "  population,  so  far  from  having  an  inconvenient  ten*  j 
^ncy  uniformly  to  press  aRainst  the  means  of  subsistence,  becomes  by  1 
degrees  very  slow  in  overtaking  those  means."  '  [ 

*  With  this  acknowledged  and  glaring  fact  before  him,  and  with  the'  1 
most  striking  evidences  staring  him  in  the  face,  that  even,  during  thii  I 
period  of  rapid  increase,  thousands  both  in  the  country  and  in  lowivi 
were  prevented  fn>m  marrying  so  early  as  they  would  have  done,  if  f 

'  &ey  bad  possessed  sufficient  means  of  supporting  a  family  indepen-  ] 
itenlly  of  parish  relief,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  how  a  man  of  seoM,  r 
Cuuld  bewilder  himself  in  such  a  maze  of  futile  caculatiuns,  and  come  I 
a  conclusion  so  diametrically  opposite  tu  experience.  '   I 

'  The  fact  already  noticed,  as  it  applies  (o  the  most  advanced  slagt;  J 
of  society  known  in  Eurofie,  and  proves  incontrovertibly  that  the  actiw' 
checks  to  population,  even  in  the  mobt  improved  countries,  arise  priiH 
cipally  from  an  insufficiency  of  subsistence,  and  soon  yield  to  increased' 
resources,  not  withstanding  the  increase  of  towns  and  manufactories, 
may  1  think  fairiy  be  considered  as  quite  decisive  of  the  question  at 

'  But  in  treating  of  so  general  and  extensive  a  subject  as  the  Principle 
«f  Population,  it  would  surely  not  be  just  lo  take  our  examples  and  illuk- 
trations  only  from  a  single  state.  And  in  looking  at  the  other  countrielf  \ 
Mr.  Weyland's  doctrine  on  population  is,  if  possible,  still  mo 
plelely  coniradicled.  Where,  1  would  ask,  are  the  great  io< 
loan utac lories  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  which  ai 

s  the  graves  of  maniind,  and  to  prevent  the  possibilily  of  a  redundaUJ 
|iopulalionf  In  Sweden  the  proportion  of  the  people  living  in  iba 
country  is  to  those  who  live  in  town  as  thirteen  to  one ;  in  England  ihW 
,  proportion  is  about  two  to  one  ;  and  yet  England  increases  much  fastei 
^than  Sweden.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine 
progress  of  civilization  and  improvement  is  always  accompanied  by  ft'i 
Correspondent  abatement  in  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  in-, 
crease?  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzeriand  hare  not  on  the  whole  been  ill- 
governed  ;  but  wbereare  Ihe  necessary  "anticipating  alterations,"  which, 

according 
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according  to  Mr.  Weyland,  arise  in  every  society  as  the  powers  of  the 
soil  diminish,  and  "  render  so  many  persons  unwilling  to  marry,  and  ao 
many  more,  who  do  marry,  incapable  of  reproducing  their  own  num- 
bers, and  of  replacing  the  deficiency  in  the  remainder  T  What  it  it 
that  in  these  countries  indisposes  people  to  marry,  but  the  absolult 
hopelessness  of  being  able  to  support  their  families?  What  is  it  that 
renders  many  more  who  do  marry  incapable  of  reproducing  their  own 
numbers,  but  the  diseases  generated  by  excessive  poverty — by  an  ii>- 
sufiicient  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Can  any  man  of  reflection 
look  at  these  and  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  then  ven- 
ture to  state  that  there  n  no  moral  reason  for  repressing  the  inclination 
to  early  marriages ;  when  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  alternative  of  not 
jepressing  it  must  necessarily  and  unavoidably  be  premature  mortality 
from  excessive  poverty'  ?  And  is  it  possible  to  know  that  in  few  or  none 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  wages  of  labour,  determined  in  the  com* 
mon  way  by  the  supply  and  the  demand,  can  support  in  health  larga 
families ;  and  yet  assert  thi^  population  does  not  press  against  the  meant 
of  subsistence,  and  that  **  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population  can  never 
be  necessarily  felt  by  a  country  till  it  is  actually  peopled  up  to  the  fall 
capacity  of  its  resources  ?" — vol.  iii.  pp.  407—412. 

The  fact  is,  and  Mr.  Wc}Iand  as  a  sincere  friend  to  humanity 
will  rejoice  at  it  notwithstanding  its  effect  upon  his  argument,  that 
the  same  progressive  stage  of  civilization  in  which  mankind  are  col- 
lected together  in  large  towns,  and  subjected  to  the  evils  and  dis- 
eases belonging  to  such  a  situation^  brings  also  the  antidote  together 
with  the  malady ;  and  by  applyuig  more  general  and  more  skilful 
attention  to  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure,  checks  that  prema- 
ture mortality  which  unhealthy  occupations  and  crowded  streets 
would  otherwise  occasion.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  verify  this 
observation ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  inquiry  to  find, 
that  those  closely-peopled  seats  of  manufactories  and  trade  which 
were  once  emphatically  culled  the  graves  of  mankind,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Weyland's  argument  would  bury  so  large  a  proportion  of  his 
countrymen,  are  now  comparatively  the  abodes  of  health  and  lon- 
gevity ;  so  humane,  so  successfully  and  indisputably  humane  have 
been  the  improvements  in  tlie  management  of  prbons,  and  hospitals, 
and  work- houses ;  the  establishment  of  fever-wards,  and  the  various 
rules  for  ventilating,  and  purifying,  and  fumigating  crowded  manu- 
factories. 

By  a  calculation  which  Mr.  Weyland  has  taken  from  Price's  Re- 
versionary Payments,  it  appeared  that  the  annual  deaths  even  in  the 
small  town  of  Newbury  were  to  the  whole  population  as  1  in 
2b  or  29y  at  the  time  when  that  calculation  was  made.  Whereas 
the  register  of  that  town  for  the  last  ten  years  shews  that  the  average 
durution  of  life  is  now  exactly  double.  The  annual  deaths,  at  the 
pre0i!i)t  period;  are  as  1  in  56  of  the  whole ;  the  average  number 

for 
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for  the  last  ten  years  amounting  to  67>  on  a  {wpulation  wliUh  the 
last  census  states  at  4900. 

Thus  it  was  formerly  calculated  that  in  Manchester,  containing 
S4,000  souls,  hall'  the  number  born  died  under  two  3'ears  of  age ;  in 
Kortlianipton,  containing  7000,  under  ten;  and  Mr,  Weyland 
makes  these  calculatiens  the  hinges  of  his  argumeut.  We  cannot 
put  in  so  precise  an  iinswer  to  these  particular  cases ;  but  common 
observation,  and  the  judgment  of  the  best-informed  persons  in  those 
and  similar  situations  concur  in  persuading  us  that  matters  are  very 
different  now  ;  not  to  mention,  that  as  the  deaths  in  the  whole  of 
Lancashire  are  but  as  I  in  -VH,  and  half  the  population  of  ihitt 
county  is  contained  in  the  two  immense  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  annual  births  must  greailj 
exceed  the  annual  deaths  even  in  those  unfavourable  situutions ; 
and  the  population  be  progressive,  instead  of  requiring  continued 
supplies  from  the  country  to  replace  the  domestic  wa^te. 

In  fact,  if  this  is  tiue  of  Binninghani,  no  one  will  hcsilnte  about 
Manchester.  We  have  been  favoured  witli  an  abstract  of  the  bap- 
tisms and  burials  in  Birmingham  for  thirteen  years  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  out  of  which  there  have  been  only  three,  viz. 
1301,  IB02,  and  1310,  in  which  the  former  have  not  very  consider- 
ably exceeded ;  and  in  the  whole  period  the  births  have  gained 
about  one-aeveulli  on  tlie  deaths,  the  baptisms  averaging  'ilSO  per 
annum,  the  burials  1079 ;  or  1  in  43  of  the  whole  population, 
taken  at  85,753  in  181 1.  The  register  of  the  largest  parish  in  the 
unhealthy  city  of  Coventry  gives  nearly  a  similar  result.  So  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  in  a  town  of  SO,0OU  persons  is  tifteen 
years  longer  at  the  present  time,  than  it  was  in  a  populalion  of 
4,000  fifty  years  ago.  This  increased  healtliiness  of  the  com- 
munity assists  in  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  increase  of  popu- 
lation witliin  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  some  degree  for  the  pressure 
which  has  been  lately  experienced ;  as  also  for  the  flourishing  state 
of  Assurance  Societies,  and  all  other  institutions  which  calculate 
Upon  the  Swedish  and  other  tables  of  fifty  years  date ;  and  which 
Ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  authority  for  the  general 
average  of  life  in  this  country. 

At  alt  events  it  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot  depend  on  ilic  mor- 
tality of  towns,  for  ridding  ns  of  any  auperlluous  population  ;  and 
we  own  it  is  more  gralifyiti;;  to  our  minds  lo  conclude  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  should  coimter-balance  the  unheallhiness 
which  attends  some  of  its  occupations  by  the  improvements  of  me- 
dical skill,  than  that  there  should  be  a  constant  and  necessary  waste 
9f  human  life  from  premature  mortality. 

'  If  indeed  such  peculiar  uuhcalthines^  and  mortality  were  the  proper 
nd  natural  check  to  ths  progrett  of  popuUtian  in  the  advanced  stages 
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of  society,  we  should  justly  have  reason  to  apprehend  that,  by  improving 
the  healthiness  of  our  towns  and  manufactories,  as  we  have  done  in 
England  during  the  last  twenty  years,  we  might  really  defeat  the  designs 
of  Providence.  And  though  I  have  too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Weyland 
to  suppose  that  he  would  deprecate  all  attempts  to  diminish  the  morta- 
lity of  towns,  and  render  manufactories  less  destructive  to  the  health  of 
the  children  employed  in  them ;  yet  certainly  his  principles  lead  to 
this  conclusion,  since  his  theory  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  those 
laudable  efforts  which  have  made  the  mortality  of  England — a  country 
abounding  in  towns  and  manufactories,  less  than  the  mortality  of  Swe- 
den— a  country  in  a  state  almost  purely  agricultural/ — vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  natural  progress  of  civili- 
zation does  not  so  far  retard  the  natural  progress  of  population,  as 
to  counteract  its  universal  tendency  to  surpass  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence :  though  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  wnere  any  such  causes  of 
comparative  unhealthiness  exist,  population  could  never  increase  in 
its  greatest  possible  or  even  its  greatest  known  ratio. 

In  a  country  of  limited  resources,  this  comparative  shortness  of 
life  has  no  other  effect  than  to  accelerate  the  period  or  increase  the 
chance  of  marriage.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  different 
averages  exhibited  by  the  table  of  marriages  in  the  different  counties 
of  England.  In  Warwickshire,  1  takes  place  annually  among  1  \6 
persons;  in  Worcestershire,  1  among  132;  in  Dorsetshire,  1  in 
\S5;  in  Monmouthshire,  I  in  153;  in  all  England,  1  in  1£0;  in 
Wales,  1  in  130.  From  which  it  would  appear  that  Monmouth- 
shire, notwithsanding  its  picturesque  beautpr,  is  the  very  worst 
place  to  be  born  in,  and  Warwickshire,  notwithstanding  the  smoke 
of  its  collieries  and  steam  engines,  the  very  best ;  and  so  it  is,  for 
all  who  have  learnt  from  circulating  libraries  that  life  without  love 
is  not  worth  the  having ;  but  if  we  proceed  to  the  next  column,  it 
appears  that  the  value  of  love  is  fairly  placed  in  the  scale  against 
the  value  of  life,  and  that  the  average  expectation  of  life  varies  with 
tolerable  exactness  according  to  the  average  expectation  of  mar- 
riage :  the  annual  burials  being  to  the  whole  population  in  War- 
wickshire, 1  in  42 ;  in  Worcestershire,  1  in  52 ;  in  Dorsetshire,  1 
in  57 ;  in  Monmouthshire,  1  in  64 ;  in  all  England,  1  in  49 ;  io 
Wales,  1  in  60.  This  proves,  if  any  thing  can  prove,  the  great  re- 
straint which  prudence  imposes  in  this  country  upon  the  power  of 
population ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  both  the  prudential  restraint 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  many  districts,  population  has  proceeded 
to  a  length  and  swelled  to  an  amount  which  we  now  find  inconve- 
nient, and  are  obliged  to  meet  by  growing  demands  on  public  and 
private  charity,  and  glad  to  remedy  by  extensive  emigration. 

III.  The  objection  which  next  occurs  affords  a  more  plausible 
argument  against  the  general  position.    Tlus  is  the  case  of  agricul- 
tural 
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tural  countries,  from  wliich  provisions  of  various  kiiida  are  regu- 
larly exported  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  those  in  a  different  state 
uf  civilization.  The  exportation  of  suiplus  produce  conveys  the 
idea  that  plenty  is  to  be  had  at  home  tor  liille  or  tiolliing :  and 
there  is  do  doubt  but  tlie  country  where  labour  h  be^t  rewarded  io 
subsistence  at  least,  if  not  in  general  corafurls,  is  a  country  in  this 
agricultural  Htate,  ivhere  a  large  family  is  a  Measure,  and  uhere  no 
apprehensions  as  to  the  difliculiy  of  supporling  one  retard  the 
progress  of  population, 

Still,  however,  the  general  law  asserts  ita  power  even  here. 
Population  pushes  iUelf  fully  up  to  ihe  means  of  subsistence,  if  by 
subsistence  we  speak  of  that  which  is  available  to  their  use ;  though 
the  productive  power  of  the  land  being  as  yet  commensurate  witli 
Ihe  activity  of  population,  the  one  has  not  outstripped  (he  olbei. 
llie  case  therefore  which  was  considered  under  the  last  head,  of 
labourers  without  labour,  rarely  occurs  ■  but  still  those  who  look, 
even  here,  fur  gratuitous  supply,  will  be  bitterly  disappointed. 
Those  who  from  accident  or  niisforiune  cannot  offer  the  return  of 
labour  for  what  they  demand,  or  who  from  idleness  will  not,  have 
much  less  chance  of  being  maiiitaiiied  without  than  in  a  closely- 
peopled  society  like  ours ;  while  the  surplus  returns  of  those  who 
<la  labour,  instead  of  feeding  an  idle  population,  are  bartered  for 
artificial  luxuries,  or  for  foreign  manufactures  of  necessity,  or  oma- 
meni,  or  utility.  This  is  even  the  best  state  of  an  exporting 
county.  But  in  ill-regulated  societies,  exportation  may  habitually 
take  place  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  very  labourers  who 
produce  the  surplus  provision,  are  reduced  to  a  degree  of  poverty 
and  privation  comparatively  unknown  in  the  countries  which  are 
^lependent  on  them,  and  receiving  the  annual  supply.  Ireland  and 
Poland  have  long  exported ;  yet  no  one  who  knows  the  situation  of 
iheir  inhabitants  will  deny  that  there  is  more  habilunl  distress,  more 

Hualid  poverty  endured  there,  than  in  their  customers  England  and 
olland.  The  actual  supply  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  finest  pork 
ud  beef ;  but  what  does  this  avail  the  cotter,  who  u  supported  on 
mtlk  and  potatoes  f  The  actual  supply  of  Poland  consists  of  the 
finest  wheat,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  is  more  favourable 
than  any  in  Europe ;  but  what  does  this  benefit  the  peasant,  w  hose 
ordinary  subsistence  u  obtained  from  rye  bread  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  pulse  f  It  is  true  if  the  actual  quantity  of  food  in  anv  given 
country  could  lie  e()ually  divided  amongst  the  members  of  it  even 
io  a  year  of  the  greatest  want,  and  were  consumed  by  them  in  the 
tuost  frugal  manner,  there  could  seldom  be  an  absolute  scarcity, 
supposing  the  transaction  to  be  extraordinary,  and  the  division  un- 
expected. But  io  Ihe  nature  of  things  we  know  this  is  practically 
impossible;  and  that  must  be  taken  as  tlic  supply  of  a  countiv, 

which 
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which  its  inhabitanU  in  their  several  classes  are  able  to  command  by 
the  labour  which  in  return  they  are  able  to  offer. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  when  we  have 
found  a  country  which,  like  Poland  or  America,  or  that  part  of 
Russia  which  borders  on  the  Black  Sea,  regularly  exports  a  quan- 
tity of  human  sustenance,  we  have  found  a  country  where  mankind 
do  not  increase  up  to  the  supply.  We  have  found  a  place,  at  least 
America  and  Russia  are  instances  of  it,  where  a  man  in  possession 
of  a  certain  capital  may  say,  Here  I  will  fix  my  standard,  here  my 
principal  will  find  an  easy  employment,  and  licre  my  labour  will 
secure  an  ample  support  to  any  family  which  may  be  sent  me.  But 
we  have  not  found  a  place  where  a  man  may  say,  here  is  a  vacant 
apace  and  a  quantity  of  superfluous  produce  which  will  support  me 
gratuitously  at  my  ease.  There  is  no  superfluous  food  in  the 
world ;  no  where  any  thing  to  spare,  or  to  be  had  without  return. 

This  assertion,  if  necessary,  might  receive  additional  confirmation 
from  inquiring  what,  after  all,  is  the  boasted  export  of  these  abun- 
dant countries,  and  what  proportion  it  bears  to  their  own  popula- 
tion, llie  whole  of  the  exports  of  com  from  the  United  States  to 
til  parts  of  the  world  in  1805,  amounted  to 

777,543  barrels  of  flour, 
55,400  bushels  of  oats, 
861,501  of  Indian  com, 
56,856  tierces  of  rice ; 
with  an  inconsiderable  growth  of  rye,  wheat,  and  barley;*  all 
which  would  furnish,  according  to  the  average  consumption  of 
England,  a  year's  subsistence  to  about  200,000  persons ;  i.  e.  would 
support  an  addition  of  one  thirtieth  to  the  domestic  population, 
rated  at  that  period  at  six  millions.  Poland,  which  has  also  been 
inconsiderately  treated  as  an  inexhaustible  granary,  could  never 
supply,  during  the  excessive  demand  of  the  late  war,  more  than 
500,000  quarters,  and  on  an  average  not  more  than  half  that  quan- 
tity^ i.  e.  according  to  our  average  consumption,  at  the  highest,  food 
for  400,000  persons,  at  the  lowest  for  200,000,  which  probably 
bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  Polish  population  as  the 
exportation  from  the  United  States.  Yet  these  are  the  countries 
which  send  abroad  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  corn,  taken  in 
comparison  with  their  population :  and  when  we  estimate  the  de- 
pendence of  America  upon  foreign  countries  for  many  necessaries 
of  civilized  life,  and  most  of  its  luxuries ;  when  we  remember  that 
the  extensive  land  proprietors  in  Poland  depend  altogetlier  on  their 

*  See  Mr.  Jacob's  pamphlet  on  the  *  Protection  of  British  Agriculture,*  p.  56,  &c.    If 
tome  tUeoriits  in  political  economy  would  consider  these  facts  and  calculations,  we  should 
^  hardly  be  harassed  witli  their  speculations  for  supporting  n  manufacturing  population  bj 
foreign  agriculture, 

exports 
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esporis  for  the  means  of  a  most  lavish  profusion ;  when  we  con- 
sider the  immense  exertions  to  procure  com  which  conlitiued  from 
179^  to  Idl'i,  andihe  enormoiu  price,  both  actual  and  relative, 
which  it  bore,  and  that  the  demand,  being  in  a  great  measure  regu- 
lar, must  have  materially  increased  the  cultivation ;  when  we  take 
all  these  elements  into  the  calculation,  we  shall  be  rather  struck 
with  the  near  approach  of  the  inhubiiants  to  the  produce,  than  with 
the  amount  of  the  surplus.  The  exportation,  when  reduced  to 
Agurea,  rather  tends  to  show  the  pressure,  than  to  furnish  an  excep- 
tion against  it ;  when  we  reflect  that  if  the  whole  of  the  exported 
produce  had  been  retaiited  at  home,  it  would  not  liave  supported 
the  existing  population  above  ten  da\s  beyond  the  year,  or  main- 
tained an  addition  of  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  to  llje  whole.  We 
are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  all  the  human  subsistence  which  is 
exported  from  all  the  cnuntries  of  the  world,  and  is  not  balanced 
by  a  return  of  et|uivalent  imports,  if  it  could  be  e:(actly  computed, 
voutd  be  found  to  exceed  what  might  suflice  fur  a  year's  supply  of 
a  million  of  persons,  i.  e.  for  a  thousandth  part  of  the  probable 
population  of  the  world.  If  this  calculation  comes  any  where  near 
the  truth,  it  will  powerfully  demonstrate  the  strength  of  population, 
witli  which  even  the  extent  and  fertility  of  America  or  the  southern 
departments  of  the  Russian  territory  can  only  just  keep  pace ;  and 
which  even  die  slack  demand  for  labour  in  Ireland  and  the  wretched 
vassalage  of  Poland  cannot  eflectually  restrain. 

IV.  Tlie  next  objection  which  w«  shall  briefly  notice  is  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  and  connected  with  our  feelings  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  Upon  this  point  there  is  something  which 
well  deserves  remark  in  the  flrst  reception  experienced  by  our  au- 
thor. He  who  referred  the  greatest  evils  of  human  life  to  a  strong 
natural  principle,  might  have  looked  for  popular  applause  and  gra- 
titude, while  he  seemed  to  take  the  blame  off  our  own  shoulders, 
and  to  throw  it  upon  the  coustimtion  of  things  in  which  we  have  no 
active  share ;  while  he  endeavoured  to  exonerate  human  laws  or  re- 
gulations, and  to  prove  that  the  disease  which  preyed  upon  social 
happiness  was  more  radical  and  inveterate  tlian  the  wisest  legisla- 
tion could  cure. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  discovery  would  be  hailed 
as  flattering  oui  pride,  and  acceptetl  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
many  of  those  natural  and  civil  evils,  which,  in  spile  of  all  our  at- 
tempts to  eradicate  them,  have  always  sprung  up  in  every  state 
of  society,  which  are  not  only  rankly  luxuriant  under  bad  adminis- 
tration, but  have  never  been  altogether  extirpated  even  by  the  most 
careful  culture. 

On  the  contrary,  llie  great  majority  of  the  public  shut  iheir  e\e) 

against  the  facts,  and  their  cars  against  the  conclusion ;  those  who 
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conid  not  help  ackoowIeOging  tlic  force  of  both,  took  all  posiible 
pains  to  discard  tlicni  from  their  niiiid»,Bnd  to  foi^et  the  assent  m  liicli 
they  coiild  not  entirely  willibwld ;  and  those  wbo  «  ere  neitlier  abl« 
to  Judge  of  premises  nur  inference,  proclaimed  by  a  general  outcry 
their  weakness  and  ilicir  tears,  and  started  at  the  name  of  Maltliu* 
as  the  enemy  of  God  and  man.  They  preferred,  it  seems,  lliat  oiiy 
imputation  should  lie  a}:uin!>t  the  institutions  uf  society,  rather  tliaii 
that  ihey  should  be  forced  to  give  up  thetiattcringprospectof  agene- 
ial  amelioratinututhecanditiunof  ihehuman  race.  Wehavealwayi 
thought  Ibis  fact  not  a  little  remarkable ;  as  furnishing  a  curiou* 
proof  of  the  strong  conviction  inherent  in  mankind,  that  noiwith- 
■tanding  the  distrei>ses  they  see  around  them  and  the  calamities  they 
■re  subject  to,  they  are  sliil  under  the  protecting  dominion  of  a 
merciful  as  welt  as  a  powerful  Creator;  a  conviction  so  deeply 
rooted  that  when  tliey  meet  with  a  course  of  argument  which  ap- 
pears to  them  (whether  rightly  or  not)  to  end  in  a  contrary  conclu- 
cion,  they  at  once  infer  the  fallacy  of  the  premises,  and  had  rather 
mistrust  the  logic  of  their  heads,  than  resign  the  consolatory  feeling 
of  their  hearts. 

Still  it  was  soon  found  a  much  easier  matter  to  disbelieve  Mr. 
Malthus  than  to  refute  him.  This  uught  earlier  to  have  admo- 
Ijished  his  opponents,  as  it  has  ut  last  tauglit  them,  to  examine 
whether  his  premises,  or  their  conclusions  were  really  in  the  wrong; 
whether  the  fault  were  in  his  arguments,  or  in  their  impressions; 
whether,  in  short,  the  great  features  of  the  country,  as  be  had  re- 
preseiUed  them,  were  not  correctly  drawn,  though  the  inedtum 
through  which  lliey  were  accidentally  viewed  had  thrown  a  hardt 
and  disagreeable  tone  of  colouring  over  the  picture :  jtisl  as  the 
alule  of  the  mind,  in  Crabbc's  ingenious  tale  of  the  Lover's 
Journey,  gives  to  the  same  objects  the  tint  of  a  March  east  wind, 
uT  of  u  glowing  autumnal  evening.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  trace  a 
ttmilar  effect  in  die  work  before  us,  arising  naturally  from  iIm 
leading  principle  in  the  author's  view  when  he  sat  down  to  the 
canij)ositiou.  A  visionary  notion  of  theoretical  perfectibility  could 
only  be  met  by  u  practical  statement  of  the  evUs,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, which  be  set  human  nature.  Society  has  no  greater  enemy 
than  tlie  man  who  would  subsliliite  theory  for  experience ;  and  no 
aincerer  friend  than  the  niau  who  appeals  to  experience  to  refute 
him.  To  the  chimeiical  reformer  of  the  political  and  moral  world, 
Mr.  Maltlius  justly  answers,  such  hopes  are  illusory  and  eucb  , 
•chemes  impracticable,  while  mankind  exist  as  they  are  ;  there  is  a 
principle  inherent  in  their  very  constitution,  which  will  uniformly 
briug  them,  as  in  all  a^ea  and  countries  it  has  already  brought  them, 
into  a  situation  in  which  there  will  be  labour,  indigence,  distress, 
and  disease. 

Here 
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Here  we  have  at  once  s  key  to  the  peculiar  turn  wbich  the  or* 
gument  lakes,  which  is  certainly,  at  lirst  aiglit,  not  a  little  unprc- 
posBessing.  The  principle  which  the  Essay  undertakes  to  eKpIain, 
is  iiiiiforiuly  (leatcil  in  the  light  of  an  evil.  The  very  title-page 
announces  '  an  inijuiry  into  our  prospects  respecting  the  fulure  re- 
moval or  mitigation  of  the  evil  which  it  occasions.'  Speaking  of 
moral  restraint,  the  author  says,  '  if  this  restraint  do  not  produce 
vice,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  least  evil  that  can  arise  from  the  princi- 
ple of  population.'  He  elsewhere  argues  that '  wc  must  fiubmil  to 
the  actiflD  of  a  great  check  to  population  in  some  form  or  other, 
as  n}i  inevitable  Taw  of  nature ;  and  the  only  inquiry  that  remains  is, 
how  it  may  take  place  with  the  least  potsib/e  prejudice  to  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  society.'  Even  that  habituaT  prudence,  which 
leads  mankind,  or  ought  to  lead  them,  to  consider  the  means  of 
providing  for  a  family  before  they  incur  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting one,  is  uniformly  entitled  the  '  fear  ofmnery' 

It  is  well  known  what  gave  tlie  argument  this  peculiar  direction, 
and  brought  it  ioto  the  notice  of  the  world,  with  a  more  forbidding 
aspect  than  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  welcome  reception.  Had 
Mr.  Godwin  and  his  party  followed  anotlier  of  the  various  mazes 
of  error,  and  instead  of  attacking  social  institutions,  directed  their 
censures  against  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  had  interwoven 
with  the  constitution  of  mnnkind  a  principle  which  could  not  fail 
lo  render  vice  and  misery  universal ;  then  we  should  have  felt  the 
advantage  of  the  same  enlightened  understanding  ready  lo  meet  the 
enemy  on  different  grounds;  shifting  the  line  of  his  argument  to 
encounter  the  opposite  movements  of  his  adversary,  and  prompt  to 
lake  up  another  and  an  equally  strong  position.  The  merest  sciolist 
in  the  book  of  nature,  he  might  have  ai^ued,  knows  that  he  ought 
to  search  for  good,  and  not  evil,  as  the  final  object  of  any  extensive 
principle  in  our  constitution.  The  writer  whom  I  oppose  im- 
peaches the  wisdom  of  the  Creator's  measures  because  he  is  blind 
to  His  designs.  Thales  might  as  justly  have  blamed  His  arrange- 
ment, in  revolving  the  larger  round  the  smaller  body,  or  I'lolemy 
have  censured  the  want  of  a  continent  to  balance  Africa  or  Asia. 
Is  it  not  evident  how  this  pressure  of  population  against  the  actual 
subsistence,  is  uniformly  exciting  the  industry  of  mankind  to  render 
more  subsistence  available  r  how  the  necessities  it  occasions  im- 
prove the  human  faculties  by  exercise,  and  invigorate  virtue  ?  how 
it  thus  furnishes  the  best  opportunities  of  strengthening  those 
powers  which  want  of  exertion  uniformly  impairs,  and  of  exhibit- 
ing those  virtues  which  most  conspicuously  adorn  the  moral  nature 
of  man?  It  is  for  the  ceiisurer  of  the  providential  arrangement  of 
things  to  show  how  tiie  same  purposes  might  have  been  answered 
ky  other  and  better  weans.  Above  all,  can  we  fail  to  observe  that 
*  »  2  Uiis 
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this  principle,  imposed  as  it  is  by  a  Creator  whom  we  see  and  feel 
to  be  benevolent,  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  that  re- 
velation which  declares  mankind  to  be  placed  here  in  a  preparatory 
stater  Have  we  not  every  reason  from  analogy  to  believe,  that,  if 
He  had  intended  this  for  their  final  destination,  He  would  have  ren- 
dered perfection  attainable ;  and  that,  as  he  has  not  placed  perfection 
within  their  reach,  he  designs  this  world  as  a  state  of  discipline  ? 

That  such  would  have  been  the  general  strain  of  our  autlior's 
reasoning,  had  he  been  called  upon  by  circumstances  to  refute  one 
error  instead  of  another,  we  never  doubted,  and  the  present  edition 
confirms  our  previous  conviction. 

*  It  was  ray  object,'  says  Mr.  Malthus,  *  in  the  two  chapters  on  Moral 
Ratraintt  and  its  Effects  on  Society,  to  shew  that  the  evils  arising  from 
the  principle  of  population  were  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  evils 
arising  from  the  excessive  or  irregular  gratification  of  the  human  pas- 
sions in  general ;  and  that  from  the  existence  of  these  evils  we  had  no 
more  reason  to  conclude  that  the  principle  of  increase  was  too  strong 
for  the  purpose  intended  by  the  Creator,  than  to  infer,  from  the  exis- 
tence of  the  vices  arising  from  the  human  passions,  that  these  passions 
required  diminution  or  extinction,  instead  of  regulation  and  direction. 

*  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  allowed  to  be  correct,  it  will  naturally 
follow  that,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  evils  occasioned  by  the 
principle  of  population,  the  advantages  denved  from  it  under  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  things  may  very  greatly  overbalance  them. 

*  A  slight  sketch  of  the  nature  of  these  advantages,  as  far  as  the  main 
object  of  the  Essay  would  allow,  was  given  in  the  two  chapters  to  which 
I  have  alluded;  but  the  subject  has  lately  been  pursued  with  consider- 
able ability  in  the  Work  of  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation; 
and  I  am  happy  to  refer  to  it  as  containing  a  masterly  developement 
^d  completion  of  views,  of  which  only  an  intimation  could  be  given  in 
the  Essav. 

*  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Sumner  as 'to  the  beneficial  effects  which 
result  from  the  principle  of  population,  and  feel  entirely  convinced  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  increase  faster  than  the 
possible  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  could  not  be  either  de- 
stroyed or  essentially  diminished  without  diminishing  that  hope  of  risinc? 
and  fear  of  falling  in  society,  so  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  faculties  and  the  advancement  of  human  happiness.  But  with 
this  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  feel  no  wish  to  alter  the  view  which  I 
have  given  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  principle  of  population.  These 
evils  do  not  lt>se  their  name  or  nature  because  they  are  overbalanced 
by  good :  and  to  consider  them  in  a  difierent  light  on  this  account,  and 
Qease  to  call  them  evils,  would  be  as  irrational  as  the  objecting  to  call 
the  irregular  indulgences  of  passion  vicious,  and  to  athrra  that  they 
lead  to  misery,  because  our  passions  are  the  main  sources  of  human 
virtue  and  happiness. 

*  I  have  always  considered  the  principle  of  population  as  a  law  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  a  state  of  discipline  and  trial.     Indeed  I  believe  that, 

in 
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in  the  wbole  range  of  ihe  laws  of  iinture  wiih  ivhicli  «c  an-  ncquainied, 
sot  one  can  be  puinicd  oul,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  [cnJs  [o 
^rengthen  auil  cunlirm  ibis  scriptural  view  of  the  stale  cf  man  on  earth. 
And  ai  each  individual  has  ihr?  power  ofavuiiJiiig  the  evil  consequence 
to  himself  and  society  resulting  from  (he  principK;  uf  population  by  the 
practice  of  a  virtue  clearly  dicialed  to  him  by  the  light  of  nature,'  and 
■anclioned  by  revealed  religion,  it  must  be  allowed  thai  the  ways  of 
God  to  man  with  regard  to  ibis  great  law  of  nature  are  completely  vin- 
idicated. 

.  '  1  have,  ihereforu,  certainly  felt  surprise  as  well  ni  regret  that  no 
iKDnsiilerabie  part  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
pinciplesand  conclusions  of  the  Essay  on  Population  has  come  from 
persons  for  whose  moral  and  religious  diaracter  I  have  so  high  a  re~ 
Ipect,  that  it  would  have  been  particularly  gratifying  O  me  lo  obtain 
ineir  approbation  and  sanction.  This  etlect  has  been  atiribuieil  lo 
•ome  expressions  used  in  the  course  of  the  work  which  have  been 
tliought  loo  harsh,  and  not  sufficiently  indulgent  lo  the  weakness  of 
Ituinan  nature,  and  the  feelings  of  Christian  charity. 
;  *  It  is  probable,  that  having  found  ibe  bow  bent  too  much  one  way, 
'^  WHS  induced  to  bend  it  too  much  the  other,  in  order  to  make  it 
Mraighl.  But  I  shall  always  be  quite  ready  to  bint  out  any  pan  of  the 
(Work  which  is  considered  by  a  competent  tribunal  as  having;  a  lendencj 
_^la  prevent  the  bow  from  becoming  finally  straight,  and  to  impede  the 

kjprogress  of  truth.     In  deference  to  this  tribunal  1  have  already  ex- 

'ininged  the  passages  which  have  been  most  objected  to,  and  I  have 

'  nade  some  few  further  corrections  of  the  same  kind  Jn  the  present 
edition.  By  these  altcraiiuns  J  hope  and  believe  that  the  work  has 
been  improved  without  impairing  its  principlL-s.  But  1  still  trust  that 
whether  it  is  read  with  or  without  these  alterations,  every  reader  of 
'Candour  must  acknowledge  that  the  practical  design  uppermost  in  the 

mind  of  the  writer,  with  whatever  want  of  judgment  it  may  have  lieen 
executed,  is  to  improve  the  condition  and  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society.' — vol.  ill.  pp.  -434 — i2H. 

We  introduce  this  passage,  partly  as  funtisliing  the  best  reply  to 
the  objection  under  consideration,  and  partly  to  uccoiinl  for  tliu 
different  impression  which  the  Essay  itself  formerly  conveyed;  but 
chiefly  as  an  instructive  example  of  that  candour  which  always  al- 
'*end»  true  pliilnsopliy.     While  ihe  igiKirant  or  bigoted  writer  ii 

ronly  rendered  pertinacious  by  cunfuialiciii,  llie  philosophic  rea~ 
'soner  gives  its  due  weight  lo  his  adversary's  argiiinL-iit.  and  b  ertlier 

Ifnore  firmly  settled  in  his  own  opinion  by  impotent  attempts  to 
subvert  it,  or  ready  to  nioiiify  his  slaltmeiits  where  he  sees  occa- 
sion. Truth  being  his  object,  lie  would  consent  lo  $ntn  his  object 
tven  if  he  were  obliged  to  forego  ihe  hononrs  of  vtctnrv;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  victory  liiially  rest  with  him,  he  enjoys  the  splcn- 

_  'dour  of  conquest,  and  noi  the  mere  credit  of  obstinate  resistance. 
'     ^   'Die  lust  objection  we  shall  notice  relate*  to  the  value  of 
II  D  3  the 
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the  ivhole  subject,  and  of  the  conclusion  to  nhich  it  brings  us. 
What  after  all  is  gained  towards  that  important  end,  the  r^ulation 
of  private  conduct,  by  these  general  views  ?  How  would  it  suit 
the  gallantry  of  one  sex,  or  the  delicacy  of  the  other,  that  public 
expediency  should  take  place  of  individual  attachment,  or  the 
ardour  of  love  be  graduated  according  to  the  current  rate  of  popu- 
laUon  ? 

With  respect  to  this,  we  know  very  well  that  men  will  marry,  as 
they  ought  to  marry,  and  as  they  always  have  married,  on  other 
considerations  than  those  of  philosophy  or  the  general  good.  The 
high  encomium  passed  upon  Cato,  Urbi  pater  est,  urbique  maritus, 
is  not  likely  to  be  often  claimed  in  our  times,  nor  are  we  anxious 
that  it  should.  Such  Qualities  may  be  very  grand,  but  they  are  very 
unamiable.  There  is  little  fear,  however,  lest  men  should  begin  to 
consult  in  these  private  matters  any  other  rule  than  that  which  they 
have  hitherto  consulted,  their  own  private  interest.  Can  they  support 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  married  state,  in  tliat  sphere  of  life  in 
vhich  they  were  bom  and  educated ;  or  into  which  they  may  be 
contented  to  descend^  in  order  to  gratify  one  passion  at  the  expense 
of  another?  This  is  the  only  question  they  have  to  ask,  and  the 
answer  to  it  will  indicate  their  duty,  and  ought  to  direct  their  con- 
duct. The  wages  of  labour  in  every  profession  and  vocation  not 
only  afford  the  only  practicable  rule  of  individual  hiterest,  but  are, 
in  feet,  a  general  index  of  the  proportion  which  the  means  of  sub- 
sbtence  bear  to  the  existing  population. 

But  laying  aside  individual  cases,  we  entirely  concur  with  the 
author  in  the  importance  of  general  rules,  and  therefore  in  the 
practical  value  of  that  fact  which  he  has  added  to  our  stock  of  uni- 
versal truths,  viz.  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  pass  the  limit  of  their 
subsistence.  In  all  advanced  societies  mankind  exist  in  a  very 
artificial  state,  and  laws,  as  we  know,  are  enacted  with  the  intent 
of  directing  the  habits  of  the  community  into  those  channels  which 
appear  most  beneficial  in  the  view  of  the  legislator.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  what  sort  of  laws  are  we  to  promulgate  ?  are  we  to 
discourage  celibacy?  to  accelerate  the  increase  of  population,  and 
give  a  bounty  on  large  families?  Nor  is  this  only  an  abstract  ques- 
tion, such  as  Harrington  or  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  any  other  framer 
of  an  ideal  commonwealth  might  have  asked ;  but  one  that  comes 
particularly  home  to  our  English  interests.  Our  poor  laws,  as  now 
administered,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  standing  bounty  on 
increase,  on  redundant  increase,  by  supporting  at  the  public  ex- 
pense those  fathers  of  families,  who  could  not  support  themselves, 
even  whilst  single,  by  labour :  and  though  formerly  Mr.  Malthus 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  they  had  really  enlarged  population  so 
much  as  they  had  extended  misery,  while  the  redundant  (i.  e.  the 

unem- 
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unemployed)  poor  were  crowded  inlo  workhouses  or  furmcd  out  in 
manufactories,  there  con  now  be  no  question  upon  ihc  subject, 
when  public  money  is  either  added  to  the  regular  wages  of  labour, 
or  supplied  in  its  stead. 

When  tlie  enpediency  of  such  a  pructice  becomes  matter  of  dis- 
cussion, a  general  rule  of  reference  is  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
and  is  furnished  at  once  by  the  universal  truth,  diat  mankind  have 
a  tendency  in  all  eases  to  multiply  beyond  the  regular  supply  of 
food,  or  regular  demand  of  labour.  Tliis  deterniines  the  point, 
and  ahows  that  the  impulse  is  to  be  first  applied  to  labour,  which 
will  spontauGously  increase  population,  and  not  to  population, 
which  may  not  so  certainly  obtain  subsistence  by  finding  labour: 
and  even  if  it  finally  succeeds,  there  is  an  intermediate  risk,  and  a 
certainty  of  distress  and  discontent. 

The  importance  of  liaving  such  a  rule  established  may  be  best 
appreciated  by  reflecting  on  the  consequences  of  wanting,  or  neg- 
lecting it.  I'hese  were  predicted  by  Mr.  Maltbns  at  a  period 
when  there  was  on  extraordinary  demand  for  men,  and  very  tittle 
divposition  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  any  evil  arising  out  of  the 
redundancy  of  population.  But  hia  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  poor  laws  have  been  in  tlie  most  striking  manner 
coiitirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  years  1813,  Idlb,  and  ISl?- 

'  During  these  years,  two  points  nf  ihe  very  highest  importance  have 
been  established,  so  us  no  longer  to  udtnii  of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  rational  man. 

'  The  first  is,  that  the  country  does  not  in  point  of  fact  fulfil  ih« 
pruuise  which  it  makes  to  the  poor  in  the  poor-laws,  to  maintain  and 
tind  in  employment,  by  means  of  parish  assessnienlFi,  tbost:  »ho  ar« 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  families,  either  from  want  of  work 
•r  any  other  cause. 

'  And  secondly,  that  with  a.  very  great  increase  of  legal  parish  assess- 
ments, aided  by  the  most  liberal  and  praiseworthy  toniribulions  of 
voluntary  charity,  the  country  has  been  wholly  unable  to  find  adequate 
employment  for  the  numerous  labourers  and  artificers  who  were  able  as 
well  as  willini;  to  work. 

'  It  can  no  longer  surely  be  contended  that  the  poor-laws  really  per- 
form what  they  promise,  when  it  is  known  that  many  almost  starving 
families  have  been  found  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  who  ara 
deterred  from  going  on  the  parish  by  the  crowded,  unhealthy  and  hor- 
rible state  of  the  workhouses  into  which   they  would   be  received,  if 
indeed  they  could  he  received  at  all;  when  it  is  known  that  many 
parishes  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  ossessn)'*'" 
the  increase  of  which,  according  to  the  e.iisting  laws,  have  tended 
to  bring  more  and  more  persons  upon  the  parish,  and  to  maka  <*' 
collected  less  and  less  el^cctual ;  and  when  it  is  known  that 
been  an  almost  universal  cry  from  one  end  of  the  1 
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other  for  voluntary  charity  to  cotne  in  aid  of  the  parochial  assessments.' 
— ¥o].  ii.  pp.  351,352. 

This  evily  which  we  cannot  help  referring  to  the  existing  habit 
of  interference  with  the  wages  of  labour,  and  with  the  ordinary 
progress  of  population,  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  return  to  the 
iiatitral  course ;  and  the  easiest  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object 
is  really  the  single  question  for  Parliament  to  consider ;  the  extent 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  evil  itself  being  alike  established  by  the 
evidence  which  they  have  so  laboriously  collected.  But  we  most 
not  digress  into  another  wide  and  difficult  field  of  discussion. 

Secondly,  it  is  no  slight  advantage  to  be  provided  with  an  in- 
controvertible answer  to  all  sweeping  reformers ;  and  to  know  on 
"positive  grounds  that  the  face  of  civilized  society  must  always  re* 
main  uniform  in  its  principal  lineaments,  and  be  distinguished  by 
the  same  features  which  it  has  hitherto  borne;  that  our  business 
therefore  is  to  lessen  or  remove  its  blemishes,  and  to  prevent  their 
growing  into  deformities:  but  that  we  can  no  more  organize  a 
community  without  poverty,  and  its  consequence,  severe  labour, 
than  we  can  organize  a  body  without  natural  infirmities,  or  add  a 
limb  to  the  human  frame.  Some  perhaps  may  think  it  a  misfor- 
tune to  know  thus  much — and  certainly  if  ignorance  in  this  case 
would  lead  to  bliss,  it  were  folly  to  be  wise ;  but  it  can  only  con- 
duct to  inevitable  misery.  In  fac|,  the  present  year  has  shewn  the 
practical  value  of  this  advancement  in  our  knowledge.  The  Spen- 
ceans,  it  is  true,  who  coolly  talk  of  dividing  the  land  among  the 
people  and  establishing  an  Agrarian  Republic,  are  not  of  a  sort  to 
be  addressed  by  reason.  But  it  is  always  satisfactory  to  have  rea- 
son on  the  side  of  law ;  and  to  be  prepared  to  prove,  if  any  will 
listen,  that  these  new  sons  of  the  earth,  these  SITAPTOI  of  mo- 
dem sedition  or  modern  ignorance,  after  having  devoured  all  the 
property  of  the  country,  would  soon  be  reduced,  like  their  prede- 
cessors of  old,  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  one  another.  And 
that  their  leaders,  however  ill-informed,  have  sense  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  barrier  which  the  Principle  of  Population  opposes  against 
their  schemes,  is  evident  from  the  rancorous  hostility  with  which 
Evans,  the  Cadmus  of  the  tribe,  has  attacked  Mr.  Malthus  in 
what  he  is  pleased  to  entitle  his  *  Christian  Policy.' 

With  this  general  view  of  the  bearings  of  the  subject  upon  our 
internal  economy,  we  shall  close  our  remarks  upon  the  important 
addition  to  political  science  contained  in  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay. 
Upon  the  book  itself,  which  has  already  reached  a  fifth  edition,  it 
would  now  be  superfluous  to  pronounce  an  elaborate  opinion. 
The  author,  as  we  have  often  intimated,  might  have  clothed  his 
principles  in  a  more  attractive  garb,  and  have  introduced  them  to  the 
public  under  a  more  favourable  aspect :  and  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting 
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gretling  that  the  same  niaster1j>  hand,  uliich  first  pointed  out  n\\y 
equality,  and  plenty,  and  community  of  goods  were  unsttaiuable  to 
beings  constituted  like  mankiud,  had  nnl  alao  proceeded  to  show 
that  they  were  no  less  undesirable  ;  that  ihe  same  povierful  guide, 
who  first  checked,  in  her  untried  course,  ibc  frail  bark  of  universal 
happiness,  sailing  as  she  was  '  with  youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure 
St  the  helm,'  and  pointed  out  the  unforeseen  bank  on  nhich  she 
could  not  fail  to  split,  had  not  also  taken  the  pains  to  prove  that 
the  course  human  nature  ivas  forced  to  pursue  is  also  the  best  it 
could  pursue,  when  the  object  and  end  of  the  voyage  are  added  to 
the  consideration. 


Art,  IV,    1.  Narrative  of  a  Survei/for  the  purpose  of  discovery, 
itig  the  Sourres  of  the  Gauges.  '  j^^ 

e.  A  Journey  to  Luke  Matia»awarai>iUiides,a  Province  in Littis, 
Tbilisi.     By  William  Moorcroft,  Esq.  ' , 

3.  On  the  Height  of  the  Himafaya  Muiinlaiiis.     By  H.  T.  Cole;;  ,^ 
broote,  Esq.     Asiat.  Res.  vol.  sii.     4to,     Calcutta.      1817. 

'T'HE  sources  of  great  rivers  and  the  summits  of  high  mountain! 
-'-  have  been,  at  all  times,  objects  of  anxious  research,  either  from 
the  impulse  of  superstition,  or  the  more  laudable  motive  of  ex- 
lending  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  latter  point  of 
view,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  three  tracts  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Article  as  the  most  imporlant  ^\hich  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Society'  for  inquiring  into  the 
bislury  and  antiquities,  the  art«,  sciences  and  literature  of  Asia;  be- 
cause, imperfect  as  they  are,  they  tend  to  elucidate  the  geography, 
■nd  add  somewhat  to  tlie  natural  liistory,  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  globe — the  upper  and  central  regions  of 
Asia. 

It  bad  long  been  suspected  tliat  the  course  given  to  the  Ganges 
of  a  western  direction  from  the  Manasaruwar  lake  on  the  nnrthern 
aide  uf  the  Himalaya  mountains  as  far  as  Ladack,and  back  again  to 
the  eastward,  till  it  [lenetraled  these  vast  snowy  ranges,  and  gushed 
out  at  the  Cow's-mouth,  on  the  southern  side,  was  founded  on  in- 
sufficient authority.  At  the  suggestion,  therefore,  of  Colonel  Cole- 
brooke,  the  sanction  of  the  Bengal  government  was  solicited,  and 
obtained,  for  this  oflicer  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  ascertain  the 
fact;  but  he  was  prevented  by  an  illness  which  terminated  in  death. 
The  execution  of  the  plan  then  devolved  on  his  assistant,  Licuie- 
uunl  Webb,  who,  accompanied  by  the  Captains  Haper  and  Hear- 
•ay,  set  out  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1S08,  for  Haridwar;  whence 
they  proposed  to  commence  their  arduous  task,  as  soon  as  the  & 
which  is  annually  held  at  that  place,  should  he  ended. 
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Mr.  Webb  was  instructed  to  surrey  the  Ganges  from  Haridwaur 
to  Gangoutriy  or  Gangowatriy  where  this  river  has  been  supposed 
to  force  its  way  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  through  the  Hiinalaya 
mountains,  or  to  fall  over  their  brow  in  the  form  of  a  cataract ;  he 
was  directed  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  latter,  (if,  in  defiance 
of  probability,  it  should  be  found  to  exist,)  and,  should  it  not  prove 
to  be  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  to  trace,  by  survey,  tliis  branch  of 
the  river  as  far  towards  it  as  might  be  practicable :  in  particular, 
he  was  to  endeavour  to  learn  whether,  as  some  Indian  authorities 
stated,  and  as  Major  Rennell  was  inclined  to  think,  this  main 
branch  of  the  Ganges  had  its  source  in  the  celebrated  lake  Mansa* 
ioer,  or  Manasarowar,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains;  and,  if  so,  to  obtain  its  bearing  and  distance.  He  was 
also  instructed  to  fix  the  positions  of  Bhadri-nath  and  Cedara-nath, 
near  to  which,  according  to  information  obtained  by  Colonel 
Hardwicke,  the  two  branches  of  the  Gaines,  called  the  Alacananda 
and  the  Cidir,  took  their  rise. 

Hand  war  (from  Hari,  Vishnu,  and  dvrara,  a  door  or  passage)  is 
the  place  where  the  united  streams  of  the  Ganges,  after  forcing  their 
way  through  the  mountainous  regions  which  fence  in,  as  it  were, 
the  base  of  the  Himalaya  on  its  southern  side,  first  enter  the  plains 
of  Hindostan;  it  is  a  place  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  with  peculiar  ve- 
deration.  To  this  hallowed  spot,  an  annual  pilgrimage  is  enjoined; 
and  here  also  an  annual  fair  is  held  called  the  Mela.  For  the  double 
purpose  of  making  their  ablutions  in  the  sacred  stream,  and  trading, 
people  of  every  rank,  age  and  ses,  from  every  part  of  India,  from  the 
Fenjab,  Caubul,  Cashmere  and  the  upper  regions  of  Tartary  as- 
semble here  in  the  month  of  March :  every  twelfth  year  is  cele- 
brated by  greater  festivities  than  ordinary,  and  by  a  greater  concourse 
of  people.  The  period  at  which  Lieutenant  Webb  and  his  party 
arrived  at  Haridwar,  happened  to  be  one  of  these  duodecennial  meet- 
ings ; — just  twelve  years  after  Colonel  Hardwicke  had  visited  die 
same  spot :  but  the  humanity  of  the  Bengal  government,  which  has 
so  frequently  and  so  effectually  been  displayed  over  every  portion 
of  its  wide  possessions,  had  stepped  in,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  outrage  and  murder,  which 
were  witnessed  with  such  horror  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,*  and  sta- 
tioned a  detachment  of  troops  there  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
An  European  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  multi- 
tudes brought  together  on  such  an  occasion.  Colonel  Hardwicke 
estimates  the  number  at  two  millions  and  a  half,  which,  from  the 
information  obtained  from  a  Gosseyn,  he  thinks  rather  under  than 
over  the  truth  ;  and  Captain  Raper,  who  considers  it  impossible  to 

'    *  This  genUemiin  states  that  five  hundred  fakecrs  were  killed,  and  a  greater  number 
'wounded,  the  last  day  of  the  Mela,  by  the  Sciki.    At.  Bes.  roi  tl 

form 
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Jbrm  any  accurate  computation,  ventures  to  rate  those  which  he  saw 
kt  more  than  two  millions.  'TowHrds  the  end  of  the  festival,' 
he  savs, '  pvery  avenue  is  closed  by  the  swarms  which  pour  in  from 
■il  quarters.  Those  who  come  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bathing 
arrive  in  the  mnmiag,  and,  after  performing  Iheir  ablutions,  depart 
in  the  evening,  or  on  the  following  dny;  by  which  means  a  constant 
niccession  ofittrangers  is  kept  up,  occasioning  one  of  the  most  busy 
scenes  that  can  well  be  conceived.'  These  ephemeral  visitors  bring, 
in  general,  their  own  provisions  »'iih  them-,  but  thousands  of  carta 
■re  employed  in  conveying  grain  to  the  fair,  chiefly  from  the  Duab ; 
and  though  the  consumption  occasioned  by  such  hosts  of  people 
would  lead  one  to  apprehend  a  scarcity  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  wasauflicienttoquiet  all  uneasiness  on  that 
Kore  ;  the  whole  country  exhibiting  to  the  surveying  party  '  a  per- 
fect picture  of  affluence  and  plenty.' 

Il  is  highly  gratifying  to  tind  that  the  mild  but  superstitious 
Hindoos  are  not  insensible  to  the  attention  thus  given  to  their  con- 
veniences and  comfort  by  the  British  government ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  all  due  respect  is  paid  to  their  religious  prejudices. 
The  following:  account  will  be  read  with  pleasure  after  the  painful 
narrative  of  Col.  Hardwicke. 

•  The  lenih  of  April,  being  the  Purbi,  or  last  day  of  bathing,  the 
crowds  of  people  were  immense,  every  avenue  Co  the  Ghil  was  com- 
plrlely  choaked  up;  and  the  fllglil  of  9(ep*i.  leading  to  tlie  water, 
poured  down  from  the  top  such  a  constant  tuccessinn  of  fresh  comen 
UBt  the  lower  tiers  were  unable  to  resist  the  impetus,  and  were  invo- 
luntarily hurried  into  the  stream.  The  fair,  however,  concluded  with- 
out any  (roubles  or  disturbance,  to  the  great  surprise  and  satisfaction  of 
fiumbers,  who  were  accustomed  to  consider  bloodshed  and  murder  in- 
■eparable  from  the  Cianb'ha  Mela,  as,  for  many  ages  past,  their  duode- 
cennial  periods  have  been  iniirked  with  some  fatal  catiLstrophe.  A  very 
■ahitary  regulation  was  enforced  by  our  police;  prohibiting  any 
weapons  being  worn  or  carried  at  the  fair.  Guards  were  posted  at  tin; 
diHerent  avenues,  to  receive  the  arms  of  the  passengers ;  a  ticket  was 
placed  on  each,  and  a  corresponding  one  given  lo  the  owner ;  llie  arms 
were  returned  nn  the  ticket  being  produced. 

'  This  arrangement  had  the  deured  effect,  fur  the  utmost  tranquillity 
prevailed,  Hiid  from  the  content  and  satisfacliun  that  wure  espressed  by 
all  ranks  of  people,  on  this  occasion,  we  may  anticipate  the  praises  that 
will  be  carried  hence,  id  all  parts  of  tjindostan,  on  the  mild  system  uf 
the  British  government.' — p.  46l.  Raper, 

The  fair  being  ended,  the  surveying  party  proceeded  to  llie  north- 
ward  ui. order  to  fall  in  with  the  Rhiigirat'hi,    or  most  w 
branch  of  the  (Ganges,  (except  the  Yamuna,)  whose  W 
imagined  to  be  at  or  near  Gangoutri.   The  authnritv 
BUpposilion  rested  was  founded  not  merely  on  dial  of 
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doo0,  but  on  the  map  of  M.  Anquetil  du  Peiron,  constructed  from 
materials  fumbbed  by  the  Jesuit  HefentaUer,  who  was  supposed  to 
bave  visited  the  spot  in  person,  though  Mr.  Colebrooke  is  induced  to 
think  Uiat  he  describes  the  Cow's-mouth  from  the  report  of  others. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  travellers  tlirough  all  the  perils 
of  this  route — through  beds  of  torrents ;  along  narrow  paths  skirtii^ 
the  most  frightful  precipices ;  at  one  time  clambering  up  steep  as- 
cents,  at  another  time  sliding  down  precipitous  declivities: — we 
must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  few  remarkable  objects,  and 
pointing  out  some  of  the  nioststrikmg  features  of  the  country. 

In  passing  from  Njgal  to  Mugra,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles, 
oar  travellers  crossed  a  mountain  of  about  two  thou^and  feet  in 
height,  being  in  certain  places  almost  perpendicular,  the  foot  path 
ninning  in  a  zigzag  direction,  sometimes  along  a  narrow  ric^e,  not 
more  than  a  foot  in  width,  and  having  a  precipice  on  the  outer  !»ide 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  natural  products  hi- 
iberto  observed,  were  white  mulberries,  figs,  willows,  and  the  pinus 
kmgifolia ;  they  also  noticed  peacocks,  and  black  partridges,  (tetrao 
francolinos,)  and  a  few  fields  of  wlitat  and  barley  under  cultivation. 
On  the  next  mountain,  to  the  northward,  which  was  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  high,  they  recognized,  amoi^  its  vegetable  pioduc- 
tions^the  peach  and  the  apricot,  the  walnut,  strawberry  and  raspberry, 
the  white  rose,  the  dandelion  and  the  butler  flower,  (we  suppose  tlie 
yellow  ranunculus,)  besides  whole  forests  of  the  pitch  pine,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Deodar  (pinus  DotdKara  of  Roxburgh). 

At  Lallari,  a  few  miles  farther,  the  land  was  observed  to  be  well 
cultivated,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  cut  into  terraces,  faced  with  stone, 
and  watered  by  rills  issuing  from  the  heights,  and  conducted  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  platforms  in  succession,  precisely  as  in 
China.  Hie  higher  grounds  were  covered  with  immense  forests  of 
a  species  of  oak,  and  the  Rhododendron  Puniceum. 

In  advancing  to  the  northward  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  table 
land,  which  overtopped  all  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  which  they  were  gratified  with  a  sight  which  is  described 
as  the  most  sublime  and  awful  that  can  be  pictured  by  the  imagina- 
tion— '  from  the  edge  of  its  scarp,  (the  travellers  say,)  the  eye  ex- 
tended over  seven  or  eight  distinct  chains  of  hills,  one  rising  above  the 
other,  till  the  view  was  terminated  by  the  Himalaya,  or  Snowy  Moun- 
tains.' The  intermediate  runges  appeared  to  run  nearly  parallel ; 
their  general  direction  was  about  N.VV.  and  S.E.  which  is  also  that 
of  the  Himalaya,  llie  altitude  and  direction  of  the  most  distin- 
giiislied  of  the  snowy  peaks,  tlie  Gangoutri,  and  Jamautri,  out  of 
which  the  Ganges  and  Yamun  are  supposed  to  rise,  were  observed 
from  this  place,  those  of  the  former  being  N.  46^  ?>  E.  and  the  angle 
t>f  elevation  3"*  l' ;  of  the  latter  N.  1 8°  34'  E.  and  the  angle  3°  17': 
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the  horizontal  distance,  according  to  ihe  besl  estimate  which  they 
were  able  to  form,  was  uboiit  thirty  miles ;  but  tliis,  tJiort  as  it 
was,  accordnig  to  the  computation  of  the  natives,  was  a  joumc}'  of 
twelve  dayM. 

Descending  by  the  Nagtir  GhSt,  they  had  now,  for  die  first  Itme, 
a  view  of  the  llh^girat'hi  river,  which  was  hailed  by  alt  ihc  Hindoo 
atlenduiils  with  loud  acclamations,  and  with  the  accustomed  terms 
of  salutation  and  rejpect.  In  traversing  the  banks  of  liiis  river,  on 
one  side  naked  luountaina,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  fir,  on  the 
other  rich  iiml  Honrishing  crops,  exhibited  a  pleasing  contrast :  ttic 
sound  of  the  rustic  pipe  attracted  the  attention  of  the  travellers  to 
the  labours  of  the  field,  where  both  sexea  were  busily  oinptoyed  in 
(he  pursuits  of  agriculture  ;  wheat,  barley,  and  rice  were  the  chief 
^icIcN  of  produce.  Both  men  and  women  appeared!  to  be  more 
civilized  than  in  the  lower  countries;  and  the  latter  shewed  lex* 
bashfutness  and  reserve  than  the  females  of  Hindostan  generally  ex- 
hibit, A  short  peittcoal  and  a  loose  jacket,  itiUi  sleeves  of  coariie 
w'fxiUen  cloth,  constituted  the  dress  of  both  sexes;  but  the  ladies 
had,  in  addition,  a  piece  of  cloth  twisted  round  the  head  intheforiu 
ufaturban.  '  We  could  not  helpremarkingCsaythetravellers)  that, 
even  in  those  unfrequented  regions,  the  female  mountaineers  exhibited 
the  general  failing  of  tlie  sex,  having  their  necks,  ears  and  nosct 
ornamented  with  rings  and  beads.  When  these  are  beyond  their 
neans,  they  substitute  a  wreath  or  bunch  of  Howers ;  for  u'hicb 
puruoK  the  white  rose  is  chosen,  both  for  its  beauty  and  scent.' 

The  Uli^girat'lii,  and  other  mountain-streams,  are  crossed  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bridges,  but  the  most  common  are  the  Sangha  and 
tiie  Jhu/a  :  tlie  former  consisting  of  one  or  two  fir  trees  thrown 
from  bank  to  bank,  or  from  one  rock  to  another;  tlie  other,  of  a 
rope  ladder  laid  across,  wiUi  ropes  on  each  side  of  it  (o  hold  by : 
Ihe  depth  below,  tlie  roaring  of  the  torrent,  and  the  svt  inging  of 
the  ladder,  give  to  the  novice  a  sensation  of  something  more  than 
{iddiiress. 

Near  B^bar4t  was  a  trident  of  brnss,  whose  shaft  was  twelve, 
pnti  whnsr  forks  were  six  feet  in  length.     It  had  an  inscription  not 
nmch  injured  by  time,  but  no  one  could  tell  in  what  language  the 
characters  were  written  :  they  were  thought  to  resemble  the  Chi- 
nese; and  the  nativen  have  a  tradition,  that  many  centuries  ago  the 
Chinese  or  Tartars  had  possession  of  tlie  country.    The  trident  is  in 
fact  a  coiumon  emblem  of  the  Chinese  river-deity.    The  inscription 
is  regarded  as  a  curiosity  by  the  natives,  mid  many  fruitless  attempts 
have  been  made  to  decyplier  it.     The  lute  rajah  of  Nc>i»»"' 
leveral   leuined   pmidits  for  this  express  purpose;  bill  t' 
like  the  rest;  and  we  cannot  therefore  but  regret  thai; 
il  was  taken  by  onr  traveller*,  it  was  not  given  to  tbt 
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the  Calcutta  press. — ^We  stroDgly  suspect  it  to  be  Chinese^  and  are 
somewhat  confirmed  in  our  opinion  by  tiie  description  of  a  small 
temple  at  the  village  of  Bat'h^ii  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  the  Ma- 
ha'deva,  but  which  bears  '  a  great  resemblance  to  a  Chinese  model/ 
Two  days  further  travelling,  over  every  kind  of  impediment  and 
with  great  fatigue,  brought  the  party  within  six  or  seven  days*  jour* 
ney  of  Gangoutri ;  and  here  their  progress  was  stopped  :    but, 
from  the  contraction  of  the  stream,  and  the  stupendous  height  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  *  there  can  be  no  doubt  (they  say)  but 
its  source  is  situated  in  the  snowy  range ;  and  any  other  hypothesis 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  hydrostatical  principles.' — We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  we  comprehend  the  force  of  this  argument ; — at 
all  events,  we  think  it  by  no  means  conclusive — but  the  pilgrims 
and  the  natives  assured  them  that  the  country  beyond  Gangoutri 
was  passable  only  for  a  few  miles,  when  the  stream  is  entirely  con- 
cealed under  heaps  of  snow  which  no  traveller  ever  has  surmounted 
or  can  surmount.     Tlie  same  story  might  have  been  heard  without 
stirring  from  Calcutta,     llie  party  themselves  were  evidently  not 
quite  satisfied,  either  with  their  own  observations,  or  the  account  of 
tne  pilgrims ;  for,  on  commencing  their  retrograde  march,  they  dis- 
patched a  niounshee,  with  two  or  three  volunteer  Hindoo  pilgrims 
to  Gangoutri,  to  make  further  observations : — a  pilgrimage  to  this 
place  is,  it  seems,  considered  as  so  great  an  act  of  devotion,  that  he 
who  performs  it  is  supposed  to  be  redeemed  not  only  from  all  the 
troubles  of  this  life,  but  to  be  ensured  a  happy  passage  through  all 
the  stages  of  transmigration  which  he  is  destined  to  undergo.    Tliis 

{arty  rejoined  our  surveyors  eighteen  days  afterwards,  at  Srinagur. 
t  appears  that,  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  they  were  drenched 
with  rain ;  and  that  two  days  before  they  reached  Gangoutri,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  fall  of  snow,  which  occasioned  no  small  degree 
of  alarm,  none  of  tliem  having  before  seen,  except  from  a  distance, 
water  in  a  congealed  state.  The  mounshee  confirmed  the  report 
that,  a  few  miles  beyond  Gangoutri,  the  river  was  entirely  concealed 
under  beds  of  snow,  beyond  which  no  person  had  hitherto  been  known 
to  penetrate ;  he  added,  that  the  breadth  of  the  stream  is  there  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  and  not  above  waist  deep,  and  the  current 
moderate :  two  miles  beyond  this,  he  said,  is  the  Gau-muchi,  or 
Cow's-mouth ;  it  is  a  large  stone,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
the  water  passing  on  each  side.  In  the  mounshec's  field-book, 
which  Mr.  Colebrookehas  subjoined  to  his  tract  on  the  Height  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  CowVmouth  is  thus  noticed.  *  In  the 
bed  of  the  river  I  saw  a  rock  two  or  three  paces  wide  and  five  long, 
bathed  by  the  river  on  both  sides,  and  overhanging  the  stream  ;  the 
depth  of  water  being  very  small.  This  rock  exhibits  a  similitude  of 
th%  body  and  mouth  of  a  cow.'    A  little  farther  on,  the  river  is 
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alateil  to  have  digai>peurcd  under  tlie  snow,  Kliich  btiiig  soilrH  a]>- 
peared  like  the  earth  of  cultivated  fields.  Agum  llii;  Gunges 
shewed  itself  at  llie  distance  of  abuut  three  miles  beyond  Ganguu- 
tri,  and  the  moansliee's  descrijilioii  of  this  place  U  worthy  of  notice, 
as  appearing  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  source  of  this  lirancli, 
at  least,  of  the  Ganges. 

'  In  from  was  asleep  mniinloin  like  a  wall  of  rock,  from  nn  angle  of 
which  ilie  Ganges  appeared  tu  conie.  ISeyonU  the  present  iruiiun  wa* 
nothing  but  snow,  nor  any  nmd,  but  ihut  lerminatlou  of  the  valley. 
From  dread  none  would  venture  into  the  water  of  the  Ganges.  The 
snowy  topi  of  the  mountains  appeared  uf  various  height;  and  not  the 
least  sign  of  vegetation  ;  nothing  hut  snow,  masses  of  which  were  falling 
froin  the  mountains.  As  the  people  in  company  were  deterred  from 
advancing,  and  there  appeared  no  road  by  which  lo  penetrate,  and  fur- 
ther progress  seemed  full  of  peril  and  of  terror,  1  was  under  the  necci- 
aiiy  of  returning  to  GangSwairi.* — p.  285. 

The  Cow's-mouth  is  not,  therefore,  as  Major  Rcnnell  was  led  to 
conclude,  a  cavern,  out  of  which  the  Ganges  gushes  through  the 
Himalaya ;  and  '  thtis  (he  adds)  appearing  to  incurious  spectators 
to  derive  its  original  springs  from  this  chain  of  mountains.'  If  the 
mouiisliee  may  be  trusted,  the  Hindoos  were  perfectly  right  iit  re- 
Dresenling  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Snowr 
Mountains;  and  tliis  fact,  at  least,  may  serve  lo  reduce  the  number 
of  the  blunders  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  ceiilral  Asia,  so  inge- 
oiously  discovered  tind  so  industriously  pointed  out  by  the  French 
gec^rapliers,  one  of  which  was  that  of  his  having  placed  llie  source 
of  the  Ganges  t»  the  Imaus(Himaleh)  instead  oi  lieyond  it. 

Tlie  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Haridwar  to  the  Inst  point 
^liich  the  party  reached,  as  appears  by  the  chart,  is  about  forty-tivc 
miles,  and  they  took  eighteen  days,  namely,  from  the  12ih  to  tlie 
S9th  April,  in  travelling  it;  the  thermometer  was  generally  from 
90°  to  54°  in  the  morning,  and  once,  at  mid-day,  as  high  as  91"  in 
tbc  shade.  They  were  still  six  days'  journey  from  Gangoutti,  llie 
latitude  of  which  is  something  more  than  3 1°  N.  Returning  tu  the 
aoutliward,  they  arrived  at  Devaprayaga  on  the  1  Ith  May.  It 
u  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bh^irat'hi  and  the  Alacananda. 
Of  tliese  Prayngtis  or  confluences  of  rivers,  five  principal  ones  arc 
mentioiKd  in  the  S^stras,  as  places  peculiarly  sacred;  three  of 
these  are  higher  up  the  Alacananda,  and  one  is  low  er  down,  at  Alla- 
habad, where  the  Yamuna,  or  Jumnah,  falls  into  the  Ganges.  The 
contrast  in  the  character  of  the  Bh^girat'hi  and  the  Alacananda  is 
sufficiently  striking;  and  the  quaint  manner  of  describing  it  not  less 
■o ;  it  puis  us  in  mind  of  the  style  of  Purchas ;  '  The  Bhfigtrat'hi,' 
aays  Captain  Raper, '  runs  down  a  steep  declivity  w  ith  a  rapid  force, 
roaring  and  foaming  over  large  stones  '^  ^       'cnts  placed  in  it^ 
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bed,  wUIe  the  placid  Alacanandt,  flowing  with  a  smooth,  unnaflkd 
wasbcty  gently  winds  round  the  point  till,  meeting  with  her  turbulent 
consort,  she  is  forcibly  hurried  down,  and  unites  her  clamours  with 
the  blustering  current.* 

Though  the  Bhigirat'hi  has  the  honour  of  being  considered  as  the 
main  branch  of  the  Ganges,  the  Alacananda  is,  both  in  width  and 
depth,  the  more  considerable  stream,  being,  near  its  junction  with 
the  former,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  forty «six  or  forh-seven  feet  in  depth.     The  rope- 
brieve,  which,  in  May,  was  fifty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  was  said  to  be  frequently  carried  away  by  the  torrent.    The 
BUigiratHii  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  com- 
monly rises  about  forty  feet  in  tlie  rains.    Below  their  junction,  the 
ordinary  width  of  the  Gauges  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.     At 
the  point  of  junction,  and  on  the  scarp  of  the  mountain,  is  situated 
the  town,  of  about  two  hundred  houses,  inhabited  by  Brahmins  of 
different  sects,  who  hold  twenty-five  villages  in  jaghire :  as  the  an- 
nual produce,  however,  is  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  rupees, 
they  exact  fees  from  the  pilgrims  for  the  privilege  of  bathing ;  and 
many  of  them  keep  shops.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Ramachandra ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  quadrilateral 
pyramid,  bulging  out  in  the  centre,  and  decreasing  towards  the 
top ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  white  cupola,  over  which,  supported  by 
wooden  pillars,  is  a  square  sloping  roof,  composed  of  plates  of  cop- 
per :  a  gilded  ball  and  spire  crown  the  whole ;  the  height  is  about 
seventy  feet,  and  the  .>quare  terrace  on  which  it  is  raised,  six  feet. 
Within  the  temple  was  a  brazen  image  under  the  human  form, 
with  ail  eaglets  beak  instead  of  a  nose,  and  a  pair  of  spreading 
wings  attached  to  the  shoulders.     This  is  precisely  the  Chinese 
Jupiter — Lui'shifi,  the  spirit  presiding  over  thunder  and  lightnii^. 
The  Brahmins  knew  nothing  of  the  founder  of  the  temple ;  all  they 
were  positive  about  was,  that  it  had  been  in  existence  ten  thousand 
years !     One  of  their  daily  occupations  is  that  of  feeding  the  fish 
in  the  river  (Cyprinus  denticulatus)  with  bread,  which  they  are  tame 
enough  to  take  out  of  their  hands :  they  are  said  to  be  four  or  five 
feet  in  length. 

Our  travellers  found  the  city  of  Srinagur  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  The  encroachments  of  the  Alacananda,  the  earthquake 
of  1803,  which  shook  every  building  to  its  foundation,  and  the 
Gurc'hali  invasion  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  formed  such  an 
accumulation  of  evils,  that  it  seems,  says  Captain  Raper,  as  if  fate 
had  decreed  that  this  devoted  capital  should  not  survive  its  native 
princes.  When  Colonel  Hardwicke  visited  this  place  in  1796,  it 
was  under  the  government  of  a  Raja,  to  whom  it  had  come  by 
hereditary  descent  through  many  generations.     All  now  appeared 
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to  be  ruin  and  dcsoktloTi ;  marks  of  sorrow  were  evident  on  everj 
countenance,  and  the  iiihabitanU,  in  speaking  of  their  unfortunate 
■overeigii,  betrayed  feelings  of  loyally  hardiv  to  be  expected  front  ( 
the  subjects  of  a  despot. 

'  Thej  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  relating  little  anecdotes 
^ught  him  to  their  recullection ;  and  talked,  in  the  presence  uf  son 
Cvrt^kali  3epH.his,  in  a  manner  that  astonished  us.  "  Tlieae,"  cried  ua 
**  were  the  apartments  alluticd  fur  the  Rani  and  her  allendanis;"  "  i 
fliese,"  said  another,  "  the  Raja  held  his  court;  here  he  perliiriBed  h 
Mligious  devotions,  and  there  he  used  to  repose  in  the  heat  of  the  day}  1 
bnt  allia  now  gone  to  wreck,  and  what  the  eartkqutike  saved  ihe  GurcV 

lis  have  destroyed,'  These  sentiments  were,  no  doubt,  diciatei 
fcy  their  real  feelings ;  for  whatever  oppressions  they  might  formerly 
ibave  laboured  under,  they,  no  doubt,  fall  short  of  the  exactions  of  th* 
present  day.' — vol.  xi.  p.  49ti. 

The  miseries  of  Srinagur,  however,  appear  not  to  have  deprived  ' 
the  Hindoo  Venus  and  the  Rassea  D^vi,  the  god  of  love,  of  iheiri  J 
votaries.  At  the  shrine  of  the  former  a  society  of  dancing  women>  1 
having  formally  abjured  the  authority  of  their  parents,  devote  their*] 
lives  to  prostitution  ;  and  the  shafts  of  the  latter  divinity  are  ssid^L 
%o  be  so  widely  scattered  and  tainted  with  such  pernicious  poison^il 
that  four  fifths  of  the  inliabitants  are  fatally  sensible  of  ihei^ 

A  ceremony  of  the  hlll-peopte  was  performed  during  the  stay  o 
e  party  at  Srinagur.  It  is  called  the  Bhart  or  Bhedn,  and  a|> 
pears  to  be  a  kind  of  propitiatory  invocation  to  the  genius  of  l" 
mountain,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  protection  for  the  crops.  O 
end  of  a  thick  rope  was  fnstened  to  a  slake  near  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  the  other  was  carried  by  eighty  or  a  hundrcrl  men  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  '  nearly  a  mile  in  ascent,'  where,  being  paa-ted  rountt 
•  large  tree,  it  was  hauled  as  tight  as  it  could  be  stretched.  On 
this  rope  a  man  of  the  ca.ste  of  .\u(s  or  tumblers  was  placed  astride, 
with  bags  of  sand  fastened  to  his  legs  and  thighs,  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving his  balance  ;  and  in  this  posture,  being  gently  pushed  fi 
Ihe  summit,  he  arrived  in  .safety  at  the  bottom,  lliis  appears  ti 
,  most  extraordinary  performance:  "c  cannot  conceive  the  posij* 
bility  of  stretching  a  rojie  tight  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  nor  of  a  ^  - 
•on's  sliding  on  a  slack  ro|»e  in  an  inclined  position.  The  p 
fbnuances  of  Madame  Saipii  shrink  to  nothing  before  this.  At 
'dents,  it  Heems,  occasionally  hap^)en;  and  certain  death  is  t 
consequence  of  the  failure :  for  though  the  performer  should  esca^ 
without  harm  front  the  fall,  the  penalty  uf  his  awkwardness  iDust 
•till  be  paid,  and  his  head  be  severed  from  hi-i  bodv-  n«  m 
Bient  to  the  offended  spirit. 

Cania-prayaga,  situated  at  the  conBueilC' 
•.Alacananda,  is  about  thirty-five  miles  ill  ft  I 
OL.  xvii.  no.  xxxiv.  £  E 
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Srinagur.  Near  this  place  the  party  observed  a  kind  of  bridge 
•foreign,  as  they  say,  to  India.  From  a  stone  pier  on  each  bank 
strong  beams  were  thrown  out  horizontally,  the  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowest  projecting  about  two  feet,  and  each  successive  one 
lengthened  iu  the  same  proportion,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  arch  ; 
in  the  centre  was  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  which  was  covered 
with  planks.  Large  stones,  however,  so  placed,  and  conveying  the 
Uppearance  of  a  Gothic  arch,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
India ;  and  the  bridge  of  Waodipore,  of  which  there  is  a  print  in 
Turner's  Embassy  to  Bootan,  is  thus  constructed.  Beyond  this 
was  a  fine  plain,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  ou  which  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  were  seea  grazing.  The  reason  assigned  for  devot- 
ing so  valuable  a  tract  of  ground  entirely  to  pasturage*  was  this  : 
A  Zemindar  happened  by  accident  to  kill  a  cow:  distressed  at  the 
impiety  of  the  deed,  and  at  the  heavy  penalty  to  which  it  subjected 
him,  he  represented  his  misfortune  to  a  rich  merchant  of  Dekhin, 
then  on  a  pilgrioKige;  *  the  merchant,  touched  with  compassion, 
purchased  this  ground  for  three  thousand  rupees,  and  dedicated  it 
to  Bhadrinat'h,  in  the  name  of  the  guilty  person,  as  an  atonement 
for  the  offence ;  on  express  condition  that  it  should  be  applied  to 
DO  other  purpose  tbtt:i  that  of  pasturage  for  kine.' 

Nanda-prayaga  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Nandacuiwith 
the  Alacananda,  into  which  it  falls  from  the  S.  £  at  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  former  praynga.     The  Biihi  Ganga  it 
the  next  stream  that  joins  the  Alacananda  in  a  parallel  direction  to 
the  Nandacni ;  but  it  has  not  the  honour  of  being  a  prayaga.     From 
the  last  to  Vishnu-pray aga,  where  the  Dauli  or  Niti  falls  into  tlie 
Alacananda  from  the  eastward,  it  is  twenty-tive  miles ;  the  road, 
which  is  exceedingly  bad,  is  in  some  parts  elevated  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river :  mouutains 
covered  with  snow  were  seen  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles. 
These,  however,  could  not  be  the  Hiinaleh,  the  nearest  point  of 
which,  according  to  Moorcroft,  is  full  forty  miles  distant  from 
Salter.     The  two  small  branches  of  Vibhiiuganga  and  Saraswati- 
ganga,  whose  united  streams  form  the  Alacananda,  gush  out  of 
these  mountains  and   form  a  conHuonce  with  the  Dauli.     This 
stream  is  stated  to  be  thirty-Ave  or  forty  yards  in  width,  while  tlie 
Vishnuganga  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty.     From  this 
point  of  junction,  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  river,  die  mountains 
rose  on  each  side  to  a  stupendous  height,  meeting  so  nearly  at  tlieir 
bases  as  to  leave  only  a  passage  of  forty  or  iifty  feet  for  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  which  was  every  where  obstructed  by  huge  masses  of 
rock :  in  one  place  a  cascade  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  rolled  over 
large  Iragments  into  the  river,  near  to  which  it  was  crossed  by  a 
suTiglui  of  three  small  iir  spars,  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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Ibet  above  (lie  current.  Narraw  pailts  cut  into  the  $oiid  rocks, 
Weps  oPIopsc  stones,  planks  from  oiie  projecling  rock  to  another, 
ftfict  ladders  pluced  liort^ontnily  across  ctcep  ruviiit-B,  made  the  pro- 
gress equally  slow  anil  li:i/ardous. 

In'sdvunuing  upon  Btiiidriiiat'h  our  travellers  bad  to  pass  otet 
Kb  of  snow,  s'ltne  uf  m  bich  could  not  be  less  ihiin  seventy  Or 
glity  feet  in  thickness :  the  river  was  OccBsionally  concealed  under 
Kse  beiN,  '  We  are  now,'  says  C;:ptaiii  Rapcr,  '  surrounded  by 
wry  topn,  on  which  snow  eternally  rests  and  bliglils  the  roots  of 
■Vegetation.  The  lower  purta  of  the  hills  pmduce  venliireandsmaS 
tnea.  About  midway  the  lir  rears  its  lyfty  head ;  but  llie  aummils, 
.Spelling  each  nulriliuiis  impni^i',  are  veued  in  garments  of  perpe- 
IobI  whiteness.* 

Two  miles  beyond  Bh&drinul'h  stands  the  town  of  Manah,  at  ttie 
<fbot  of  a  mountain  which  bounds  the  vailoy  to  lilt  north-eartwanf. 
•iTie  breadth  of  the  stream  is  here  reduced  to  eigtiteeii  or  tueAtf 
■ftet;  the  currtiit  shallow  and  moderately  rapid.  Two  or  three  miles 
'.Arther  on,  we  are  told  ihsi  '  the  north  faces  of  llie  mountuns,  to 
•tfie  south  of  the  river,  were  completely  covered  with  snow  from  the 
^Ifttluniil  to  the  base:'  a  short  march  fiom  this  place,  brought  them 
i^fjposite  to  a  water-fall  called  Harsili  Dhani,  where  the  Atacananda 
[fir  Vishnuganga  was  entirely  concealed  under  immense  heaps  of 
MOW  :  beyond  this  point,  we  are  told,  travellers  have  not  dared  to 
IgWss ;  and  here  also  terminated  the  journey  of  our  present  adven- 
Xir^,  being  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  biise  of  the  Himalaya 
iRountams.  It  is  very  reumrLuble  that  the  town  of  Manah,  u- 
litialed  in  so  unpromising  a  spot,  should  he  more  populous  than  any 
ttfiey  had  met  with  of  the  same  r  \tent :  it  consisted  of  tw  o  huudred 
^ktnittes,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  people,  of  a  different  race 
ifrom  the  other  mountaineers,  and  slroripty  rMembling  tlie  Tartars, 
•mom  whom  they  dunbtless  descend,  huvuig  broad  faces,  small  eyes, 
ted  complexions  of  a  liiibl  olive  colour.  The  inhabitants  all  came 
out  to  meet  the  party;  imd  Captain   Raper  says,  '  we  observed  a 

KaEer  display  of  female  and  Juvenile  beauty  than  we  recollect  to 
V  sceu  iu  any  htilnni  village.  Tlie  uiimen  were  in  general 
Jbndsome,  with  complexions  approaching  to  the  tloridnens  of  Euro- 
'^ans;  ihey  itud  their  children  were  weighed  dimn  under  a  load 
of  silver  and  gold  omamLUls  in  the  shape  nf  ear-rings,  noi-e-rings, 
Aeclclaces,  and  bracelets,  which  hut  ill  corresponded  with  the 
coarseness  of  their  dress,  and  the  meanness  of  their  habilationi.' 

The  temple  of  Bhidrinat'h  if  considered  as  a  place  of  superior 
Ructity,  and  is  placed  near  warm  sidphureous  baths  in  which  both 
texes  perform  their  ablutions,  under  the  same  roof,  without  con- 
any  partition  necessary  to    presur\e   the  appearance  of 
i^iicy.     There  are  several  other  springs  in  the  neighbouthooti, 
£  E  'i  sgm* 
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some  \i*ann  and  some  cold,  each  having  its  particular  virtue  which 
the  Brahmins  turn  to  a  good  accouut.  *  In  goii^  the  round  of 
purification^  the  poor  pilgrim  finds  his  purse  lessen  as  his  sins  de- 
crease ;  and  the  numerous  tolls  that  are  laid  on  thb  high  road  to 
Cradise,  induce  him  to  think  that  the  straiglitest  path  is  not  the 
ist  expensive.'  Besides  these  resources,  seven  hundred  villages 
are  said  to  be  attached  to  this  temple.  Our  travellers  understood 
that  fort}  thousand  pilgrims,  mostly  fakirs,  had  visited  Bhadrinat^h 
that  year.  '^Fhe  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  at  other  Hindoo 
temples.  After  washing  auay  all  their  impurities,  the  men  who 
have  lost  their  fathers,  aud  the  women  who  have  buried  their  hus- 
bands, submit  to  the  operation  of  tonsure,  which  completes  their 
purification,  and  fits  them  for  appearing  in  the  presence  of  the  di- 
vinity. The  direct  distance  from  Srinagur  to  Bhadrinatli  is  about 
eighty  miles ;  it  took  our  travellers  twelve  days,  from  the  1 8th  to 
the  ^th  May,  to  perform  the  journey;  the  thermometer  was  never 
lower  than  59^  in  the  morning.  Tlie  products  of  the  mountains 
were  the  same  as  those  along  the  Baghirat'hi  branch :  but  a  beauti- 
ful fish  common  in  the  Alacananda,  deserves  to  be  noticed  ;  it  is 
called  the  Soher^  and  grows  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet ;  the 
scales  on  the  back  and  sides  are  of  an  exquisite  green,  encircled 
with  a  bright  golden  border  ;*  the  belly  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
gold ;  the  tail  and  fins  are  of  a  dark  bronze;  and  its  flavour  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  its  beauty. — p.  494. 

Having  travelled  thus  far  with  Captain  Raper  and  Lieutesant 
Webb,  we  must  now  take  up  Mr.  Moorcroft  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Dauli  and  the  Alacananda;  the  former  of  which  ought  in  fact 
to  be  considered  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Ganges,  if  length  of 
course  be  entitled  to  that  distinction:  for  the  Dauli  proceeds  from 
the  very  base  of  the  chain,  and  one  of  its  tributary  streams  issues 
from  the  pass  which  leads  through  the  Himalaya  mountains,  whereas 
the  Alacananda  has  its  source  in  the  inferior  hills,  short  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  is  no  stranger  to  our  readers,*  though  he  now  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  in  a  regular  shape  before  the  public.  The 
immediate  object  of  his  hazardous  expedition  is  stated  to  be  that 
*  of  opening  to  Great  Britain  the  means  of  obtaining  the  materials  of 
the  finest  woollen  fabric  ;*  by  \Khich,  wc  suppose,  is  meant  the  shawl 
goat,  or,  perhaps,  a  market  for  the  wool  of  that  goat.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Hearsay,  who  had  formed  one  of  the  party 
of  Captain  Raper  and  Lieutenant  Webb ;  and  he  hired  a  pundit, 
of  the  name  of  Harkh  Deo,  for  the  singular  purpose  of  striding  the 
whole  route  by  regular  paces  of  four  feet — a  task  which  we  have 
no  very  distinct  notion  how  this  learned  person  contrived  to  accom- 
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plish,  across  llie  hilla  and  valleys,  the  steep  rocks  and  llie  deep 
lavines  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Himalaya.  Tlie  ilis- 
luiices,  however,  so  paced,  are  all  recorded  in  Uie  journal ;  and  if, 
from  these  and  a  compass,  and  nothing  else  is  mentioned,  tliec-hart 
which  accompanies  the  narmtive  has  been  laid  down,  great  allow- 
ances must  necessarily  be  made  fur  its  accuracy.  '  We  were  obliged 
(Mr.  Moorcroft  says)  to  climb  up  rocks  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
on  which  irregularities,  for  the  toe  to  hang  upon,  were  at  a  moat 
inconvenient  disLince  ;'  to  pass  where  '  points  of  rock  projected  to 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  these  were  turned  by  rude  staircases  made 
of  wood  and  stone,'  and  where  '  the  eye  cimid  not  for  u  moment 
quit  the  road  and  suffer  the  feet  to  proceed  without  risk  of  acci- 
dents;' where  zig-zag  lines  up  llie  ateepascent  of  mountains  turned 
in  sharp  angles  at  every  ten  or  twelve  feet,  along  which  it  was 
necessary  '  to  cling  with  the  hands  lo  shrubs,  roots  of  trees,  dumps 
of  grans,  and  clods  of  earth  ;  and  sometimes  to  creep  on  hawis  and 
knees  lo  pretent  slipping.'  Yet  the  only  spot  at  which  it  is  lecotd- 
ed  that  the  worthy  pundit  remitted  his  four  feet  strides,  and  '  hesi- 
laled  and  retired  into  a  hollow,'  was  a  path  skirting  tlie  very  verge 
of  a  trcmcndiius  declivity  below,  out  of  which  narrow  ledge  a  piece 
of  rock  had  slipped,  leaving  a  gap  just  sufficient  to  shew  a  precipice 
of  such  a  depth  as  might  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Such  was  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  road  from  the  commencement  of  the  Dauli  to 
die  summit  of  the  Niti  (ihati  pass  through  the  great  chain  of  tlie 
Hinfalaya,  a  direct  distance,  according  to  Mr.  Moorcroft's  map, 
of  about  fifly  English  miles,  which  took  the  party  eighteen  days  in 
travelling;  that  is,  ten  days  to  Niti  and  eight  days  from  that  place 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass.  We  cannot  follow  them  day  by  day  in 
diis  tedious  but  most  curious  journey,  and  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  noticii^  what  may  appear  most  interesting,  before 
we  enter  upon  the  new  world  which  opens  upon  us  behind  the 
Snowy  Mountains. 

Their  course  was,  as  we  observed,  along  the  banks  of  llie  Dauli, 
the  spring-head  of  whose  numerous  brandies  is  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Himalaya  chain.  Tliey  set  out  on  the  26th  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  wheat  was  ready  to  cut,  the  lands  were  under  the  plough, 
and  tlie  amaranthus  Gangeticus,  much  used  as  an  esculent  vegetable 
by  the  mountaineers,  was  sowing,  'file  natural  productions  of  this 
mountainous  region  were  two  species  of  pine,  (deodar  and  longifolia) 
one  of  which,  called  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  a  cedar,  measured  twenty- 
two  feet  in  circumference  at  six  feet  from  the  ground;  and  he  saw  J 
many  others  which  he  diought  large  enough  for  main-masts  lo  lirsl-  1 
rite  men  of  war.  Nearer  lo  tlie- Snowy  Mountains  were  extensive  ! 
forests  of  oaks,  mixed  with  ualnuls  and  horse-cliesnuls,  the  ^is 
(dalbei^ia)  and  the  hazel, '  or  something  I'k*'  it-'    Of  soialler  plan 
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he  found  abundance  of  birch,  berbern',  raspberry,  bilberr}',  goose- 
berry, wild  roses,  furze  [:]  and  wormwood;  be  noticed  also  the 
polyanthus,  anemone,  and  rauuncuKis,  two  kinds  of  rhubarb,  the 
commou  and  lemon  thyme,  basil,  mint,  sedum,  and  a  plant  not  un- 
like butcherVbroom,  called  selbarua,  which,  he  was  told,  was  em- 
ployed to  make  pai>er,  and  used  by  the  bankers  of  Hindostan  in 
preference  to  any  other  for  their  bills  of  exchange,  as  the  ink  does 
not  run.  Tlie  cultivated  plants  were  wheat,  barley,  rice  of  tw^o  or 
three  kinds,  several  species  of  millet,  of  which  the  chena  (panicum 
Italicum)  occupies  whole  fields,  and  the  cynosurus  coracanus. 

In  none  of  the  clusters  of  hills  to  the  southward  of  the  Hima- 
laya, was  there  any  appearance  of  volcanic  products ;  but  many  of 
theiq^  abounded  with  minerals,  and  pyrites  were  suihciently  com- 
mon. Blocks  of  marble  and  masses  of  granite,  large  crops  of 
quartz  crystals,  and  veins  of  silver,  he  says,  appeared  on  one  of  the 
mountains.  At  Tapoban  and  the  neighbourhood  were  copioui 
warm  springs. 

Near  the  village  of  Malari  beds  of  frozen  snow  first  appear  in 
the  ravines ;  these,  as  well  as  the  deep  beds  of  mountain-torrents, 
are  crossed  by  sankhas  or  S4inghas  (fir-spars),  which  occur  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  a  day's  jouniey.  The  inhabitants  call  them- 
selves Rajputs,  but  pay  little  attention  to  caste :  poverty,  in  fact, 
seems  to  have  subdued  all  pride  of  distinction.  The  lower  classes 
devour  raw  meat  with  a  sea^^ouing  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  are  glad 
to  fet»d  on  the  coarsest  vegetables.  They  are  low  of  stature,  and 
have  the  Tartar  countenance  mixed  with  the  Hindoo.  Their  dress 
18  of  woollen  cloth  woven  bv  the  women  who,  like  their  neighbours 
alreadv  mentioned,  load  themselves  wiih  ornaments. 

The  village  of  Niti,  composed  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  houses,  is 
situated  in  a  valley  closed  i>y  a  hill  which,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
Mas  tipped  with  snow,  llie  jjrcat  height  of  this  situation  is  inferred 
by  a  quick  breathing  with  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  was  seiz*^,  and 
M>hicb  obliged  him  frequenllv  to  slop,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  niisht  become  less  violent.  Two  or  three  times  after  this  he 
mentions  the  oppTtssion  at  the  heart,  and  the  m  ce5;>ity  of  stc^pping 
at  every  four  or  live  steps  to  breathe;  and  complains  of  a  >ense  of 
fulness  in  the  head  accompanit^  by  giddiness :  near  the  Niti  Ghaut 
he  was  seized  w  ilh  difticuUy  of  breathing  and  great  oppres>ion  about 
the  heart  on  awaking  from  sleep,  and  '  when  on  the  [xunt  of  falling 
asleep  again,  the  sense  I'f  >uftocation  came  on,  and  the  sighing  became 
▼ery  frequent  and  di^tressing.'  Mountains  much  lugher  tiran  the  spot, 
on  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  siikkI,  have  been ascende«l  w  ithout  any  such 
sensation;  and,  thtkiigh  M.  Saus^ure  complains  of  synipioms  of 
oppression  and  debilitx,  when  at  the  he^ht  of  fourti^n  or  tiiieen 
thousaud  feet,  he  attributes  it  less  to  the  rarity  of  the  ainio^phore, 

than 
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Ann  to  Uie  presence  of  curbonic  acid  gns.     Mr.  Moorcroft,  in 
DkI,  was  uiiwL'H. 

-  At  Nil)  they  were  detained  far  some  lime;  the  Sehiiaa,  oi  head-: 
nan  of  the  village,  telling  them  that  a  report  of  tht-ir  l>eiiig  either 
Gorkhalis  or  I-'iriiijIa,  »nd  of  their  having  hoatile  cteatgiis  on  the  Vv 
iHb,  who  dwell  behind  the  Hiinulaya,  made  it  expedient  fi>r  him  to 
'wiiteto  the  deba  or  governor,  to  assure  him  that  tliey  only  wished, 
ifor  pious  purposes,  to  visit  the  sacred  lake  of  Mansaruwar ;  and  ibnf 
^l^y  miut  wait  for  llie  un^wcr.  lliis  delay  was  ihe  less  irkiioiiie  from 
tbe  aeh6fla  assuring  tlit- nt  that  the  miow  was  not  yet  melted  ;  th«t 
Tfce  CO  mm  uni  cation  was  never  attempted  before  iiimiiuit,  or  the 
itTMice  of  the  sun  into  the  next  »i^n,  and  that  tliis  would  iMke 
lace  in  fifteen  days.  It  was  now  the  6th  of  June  ;  and  from  this 
me  to  the  'i4th,  when  tliey  proceeded,  the  therinoiueter  at  sunrise 
'«ras  generally  about  46"^,  at  noon  7%^,  aud  from  that  to  liif.  'Hie 
;htt  were  clear  and  serene  ;  but  frequent  rains  took  place  during 
'.  day;  the  changes  in  the  teniperaliire  were  sudden  and  buvere. 
'Vhe  birch  trees  aud  rose  bushes  were  now  but  breaking  into  leaf^ 
■nd  the  furze  coming  into  blossom  ;  the  grain  wns  appearing  above 
iftround,  and  every  thing  bidicaled  that  it  was  htre  ouly  tl>e  spriDg 
W  the  year ;  but  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation  is  more  rapidly 
■brought  into  action  in  countries  where  for  a  lung  period  it  )ui« 
■Mraained,  from  extreme  cold,  iu  a  state  of  suspension.  At  Niti 
4ibe  summer  consists  of  July  and  half  of  A^^ll^[  i  the  iuiiumu  cod- 
linues  to  the  end  of  September,  and  winter  commences  willi 
DlDclober, 

r      PermUsion  to  proceed  being  at  length  obtained,  Mr.  Moorcroft 

«nd  Captain  Hearsay,  each  mounted  on  a  chuiinr  bullock,  the  y«t 

•f  TaHary,  (bos  grunnieiw)  proceeded  on  their  joiimey.     Attbf 

^  umonof  ihr  Dauli  with  the  tiiwinieal  they  look  iheir  leave  of  tr«e», 

a  few  etimiedtirs,  just  below  the  point  of  cuntlueiic.e,  beiii^  itie  last; 

and  on  the  same  day  (.^Utb  June)  they  commenced  the  aacent  of 

tfaexAc^i,  or  pass,  wbich  separates  Hindoglau  from  llie  Uudes,  aa^ 

whicii  was  very  ttleep  and  difhcult :   tlieir  yaku,  however,  curried 

Ibem  the  whole  way  lo  the  summit,  which  i«  stated  to  be  aboujt  a 

Bule  and  three  quarters.     Here  tliev  ob-^erved  a  heap  uf  blone!i,  on 

p  avfaidi  was  raised  u  pole  with  pieces  of  rag  attached  to  it.    Krection* 

Lj0f  the  same  kind  were  ub>>erved  by  Turner  along  the  boundary  of 

KThibot  and  Uooun,  which  they  were  i)ol  only  de-^isued  to  mark,  bitf 

^  Were  considered  alKo  as  rhanus  againiit  the  DeMtus,  or  evil  gAnil^ 

whose  resort  is  the  cave«  of  the  mountains ;  a  similar  snperslitioq 

prevailed  in  the  Niti  (ihauti  pass.     A  plain  now  prusenled  itself, 

thickly  wt  re  wed  with  large  stuiuis,  and  bounded  on  eveiy  side  by 

moniitains;  lliuselKhnid  being  covered  with  snow,  without  any  marks 

i(  vegetation,  those  before  equally  bare,  but  without  snow.    'Hie 
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Bccounl  which  Mr.  Moorcrofl  gives  of  this  interesting  pass  of  (he 
Himalaya  niouiitaiiia,  now  trcxiiien  for  the  tirst  time  by  any  Eu- 
ropean loot,  is  unfortunately  vaeue  aud  perplexed,  and  only  iutel- 
ligiblc  by  comparing  it  with  (hut  on  his  return.  Nor  is  bis  de- 
scription of  tlie  plain  to  which  it  leads,  much  more  distinct;  with 
the  aid  of  the  map  however  it  may  he  made  out ;  aud  the  followii^ 
is  pretty  nearly  the  suni  of  the  information  gained  by  this  interest- 
ing journey, 

Tlie  Himalaya  mountains  may  be  considered  as  tlic  supporting 
wall  and  buttress  to  the  great  table  land  of  Thibelian  Tartary,  to 
which  from  their  summits  there  is  little  descent  in  coniparison  with 
the  altitude  of  their  southern  faces ;  and  that  little  is  not  precipitous, 
but  gradual.  The  first  pluiu  that  occurs  ou  passing  th«  Nili 
tibaut  is  bounded  to  the  northward  by  another  ridge  of  mouiK 
tains,  running  about  N.  W.  and  S.  £.  or  parallel  to  the  Himalaya, 
andat  the  average  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  it;  this  is  called 
the  Caillas  ridge.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  plain,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  from  the  pass,  hemmed  in 
between  the  two  ridges  above-mentioned  which  here  approximate, 
are  the  two  lakes  of  Hatcaii-Hrod  and  Matuisarowar,  si'parated  oulj 
by  a  slip  of  land  about  four  or  live  miles  in  width,  the  former  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Moorcruft  calls  the  inhabitants  of  this  table  land,  behind 
the  Himalaya  niouutains,  by  the  name  of  the  Undcs  ;  they  must 
however  he  the  same  people,  or  join  upon  them  to  the  westward, 
whom  Mr.  Elptnnstoiie  has  described  under  the  name  of  Caulirs, 
or  Unbelievers ;  they  certainly  full  imder  that  description,  if  Bud- 
hists  are  so  considered  by  the  followers  of  Bhmhina ;  for  their 
religion  is  that  of  the  Lama.  But  in  Mr.  Moorcroft's  dexcriptioti 
of  them  we  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  Gredan,  either  in  their  anti- 
quities or  customs,  (some  resemblance  to  which  was  supposed  to 
exist  among  the  Cuulirs,)  excepting  indeed  the  Wazir's  agate  bus 
in  the  shape  of  an  um,  surmounted  at  each  shoulder  by  the  mask 
of  a  satyr,  and  which,  he  says,  appeared  to  him  *  an  antique  of 
Grecian  workman!>hip.' 

The  part  of  this  table  land  included  by  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Caillas  ranges  might  almust  he  considered  as  the  depressed  summit 
of  the  mountains  themselves,  declining  gradually  from  each  chain 
towards  the  centre,  in  a  rugged  and  broken  surface,  bcislled '  tn 
some  places  with  rude  rocks,  and  in  others  scooped  out  into  broMl 
and  deep  ravines,  presenting,  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  drearj 
waste,  without  a  tree  or  aitrub  to  enliven  the  prospect ;  the  oirfy 
symptoms  of  vegetation  b^ing  conlined  to  some  low  furxe  btisbca, 
(not  fune  we  will  venture  to  say,  if  by  that  be  meant  the  uler  £«• 
ropea,) '  a  wool);  plant  like  everlasting,'  tufts  of  silky  gnus,  tad  a 

speciM  I 
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species  of  moss,  vnhibiliiig  a  sickly  green  among  patches  of  snow  and 
sploshes  of  snuw-wuter.  No  insects  appeared,  except  a  few  butter- 
flies, which  the  h«at  of  the  mid-Hay  sun  liad  called  fortli ;  no  reptile  I 
but  a  small  lizard  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  eagli^s  unci  rm^  I 
vetiM,  larks,  linnets  and  partridges  were  the  only  birds.  N  ear  the  hanki  J 
of  8  considerable  stream,  however,  which  flows  to  the  westwant  I 
along  the  middle  and  lowest  part  of  the  table  land,  the  scene  wu 
somewhat  enlivened,  and  Mr.  Mourcroft  was  not  a  little  delighted  b; 
the  appearance  of  *  two  very  beautiful  poplar  treirs,  in  wliich  wer*  i 
I  many  goldfinches .'  He  observed  luo  in  thebed  of  this  riverseverol  I 
I  flowering  shrubs,  from  three  inches  to  eight  feet  in  height,  which  he  J 
took  to  be  a  species  of  tumarisk.  Yet  these  colli,  rugged,  and  barreo  { 
plains  were  swarming  with  sheep  and  goals,  the  yak  or  Tartarian  cow,  i 
the  ihawl-wool  goat,  herds  of  wild  horses  and  wild  asses,  and  harea  I 
and  marmots.  '  The  bite  of  the  yak,'  we  are  told,  '  is  quicker  and  ^j 
nearer  the  ground  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  neat  cattle  ;'  and  I 
so  it  had  need  to  he,  in  such  a  country  ;  but  how  the  others  contrive  ] 
to  exist  we  cannot  well  imagine,  unless  they  migrate  in  winter  to  «  , 
more  ^nial  climate;  or  some  other  vegetable  clothing  of  the  plain, 
besides  that  which  be  mentions,  has  escaped  Mr.  Moorcroft's  obser*,] 
vation.  Such  prodigious  bodies  of  ahecp,  goals,  yaks,  and  horset.  1 
could  not  possibly  exist  on  a  few  Tufts  of  gras^  and  bushes  of /urtr—-'] 
or  whatever  else  it  might  be — the  number  at  which  he  estimates  a  J 
single  group  being  nut  le.is  than  forty  thousiinci!  Like  all  animab  J 
which  frequent  cold  climates,  or  those  thai  are  suhject  to  frequent  j 
and  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  the  quadrupeds  of  Little  Thibet] 
are  indebted  to  nature,  who  has  kindly  compensated  the  want  1^% 
food,  by  liberally  supplying  them  with  warm  clothing.  ,  1 

*  The  shrcp  has  a  very  thick  and  heavy  fleece ;  the  goat  has  at  the    1 
root  of  Ilia  lorig  shaggy  hair  a  very  fine  fur  Jnierspemed  generally  ;  the  .  I 
cow  has  a  nmierial  of  the  same  kind,  not  much  infericjr  in  warmth  ami    1 
softness,  which  I  apprehend  might  prove  a  substitute  for  beavi-r  ;  the    J 
hare  has  her  fur  of  peculiar  length  and  thickness,  and  even  the  dog  has  "i 
a  coat  of  fur  a<ide<l  io  his  usual  covering  of  hair.    The  wild  horM*] 
(equus  quagga),  the  wihl  ass  (Gourkheii,  onagre),  and,  I  believe,  the   1 
mule,  the  ofTspring  of  these  animals,  arc  fuund  in  abundance  in  itit)    1 
mountains  of  TartHry ;  but  whether  they  have  any  thing  of  the  fur  kind  •] 
.   I  cannot  siiy;  but  that  animal  which  is  called  the  baral,  and  which    1 
1  seems  to  have  many  characters  of  resemblance  to  the  deer  as  well  as  U>  J 
I  ithe  sheep,  has  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  the  brittle  hair  of  the  former,  ^n 
'  the  most  beautiful  brown  fur  1  ever  saw,' — (vol.  \ii,  p.  457.) 

Mr.  Mourcroft  is  certainly  mistaken  with  regard  [o  the  (/'I'lgga,  > 

vhich  is  exclusively  African ;  what  he  saw  was  the  cquus  cabailus, 

I  which  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in  almost  every  part  of  Tartary : 

L  the  muU,  Mr.  Colebrooke  says,  ts  ihe  ©omw  '  whidi  much 

I  meinbles  it;  and  he  asks,  if  the  in'^ 
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Undoubtedly  it  it  the  acimal  described  under  this  name  in  tb« 
Systema  l^aturs,  and  under  that  of  argali  by  Pallas.  Mr.  Moor- 
croft's  language  is  rather  vague,  but  it  must  either  be  this  species 
of  sheep,  which  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
or  an  undescribed  animal :  '  were  it  not  fanciful/  he  says,  '  to 
suppose  a  chahi  in  the  works  of  nature,  I  should  bay  that  this 
creature  was  the  link  between  the  deer  and  the  sheep/  He  men- 
tions tlie  horns  as  of  an  enormous  size,  and  weighing  at  least 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  Tiie  argali  is  described  by  Pallas  as 
having  horns  of  thirty  pounds  weight ;  and  Father  Rubruquis  ob- 
aerves,  that  be  had  seen  some  of  them  so  larc^e  that  he  could  hardly 
lift  a  pair  with  one  hand  ;  and  that  the  l^artars  made  great  drinking 
cups  of  them.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  tliat  *  a  modern  traveller  has 
asserted  that  young  foxes  occasionally  shelter  themselves  in  such 
as  are  here  and  there  found  in  the  desert^.' 

The  goats  which  produce  the  wool  from  which  iin^  beautiRd 
Cathmeriau  shawls  are  made,  every  where  abound  on  tLt:  dreary 
plams  of  Upper  Asia ;  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the 
common  goat,  on  which  the  climate  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
kind  of  iuduence  as  that  of  Shetland  on  the  common  sheep.  Mr. 
Hastings  sent  a  couple  to  England,  and  the  East  India  Company 
have  some  still  alive  of  ihose  which  were  brought  aw  \y  by, Mr. 
Moorcroft.  The  fine  wool  or  down  is  tiie  coat  next  the  skin,  and 
is  concealed  by  an  outer  coat  of  long  straggling  hair.  Mr.  Moor- 
croft learned  that  the  Tartars  of  Ladack  had  a  monopoly  of  aU  the 
wool  produced  in  the  district  behind  the  Himalaya,  and  that  they 
•ei^t  ity  in  exchange  for  other  goods,  to  be  manufactured  into 
shawls  by  the  Cashmenans. 

The  granite  hills  near  tlie  river  above  mentioned,  chiefly  of  a 
reddisli  hue  with  veins  of  quartz,  contain  gold,  which  the  collecton 
of  it  separate  by  washing.  Shallow  pits  are  made  by  those  who 
dig  for  it,  and  in  sonie  places  our  travellers  observed  caves  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock.  The  materials  containing  the  gold  are  carried  to 
ths  river,  and  there  washed.  But  the  objects  which  our  author  con- 
siders as  the  most  *  extraordinary  phenomena  he  ever  witnessed,' 
are  the  hot  springs  of  Tirt^puri,  which  we  shall  describe  in  his 
own  words — 

*  From  two  mouths,  ai/out  six  inches  in  diameter,  issue  two  strfiams, 
bubbling  about  four  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  stony  substance 
whence  they  escape.  The  water  is  very  clear,  and  so  hot,  that  the  hand 
cannot  bear  to  be  put  into  it  for  an  instant;  and  a  large  volume  of 
smoak  curls  round  them  constantly.  They  burst  forth  from  a  table  of 
calcareous  stone  nearly  half  a  mile  diameter,  and  raised  in  most  places 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  plain  on  which  it  stands.  This  has  been 
formed  by  the  deposit  from  the  water  uf  the  springs  while  cooling. 
Immediately  surrounding  the  springs,  the  stone  is  as  wbita  as  the  puKsC 

stucco. 
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siucco.  The  M'nicr  flowing  over  0  surface  ne;irly  liorizoiital,  as  it  es- 
cafKS  from  ihe  venis,  farms  shHilow  basins  of  ilifli;reiit  sixe  and  bbape. 
The  ed^cs  "f  all  tbese  basins  are  cunnuily  matkcd  wiih  inHenralions 
and  projecli una,  like  the  lops  ol  mushrooms  and  flc^ura-de-lis.  furroed 
by  calcareous  mailtT  prevenltrd  from  tiniliii;  in  one  imiforra  line  by  the 
coniinual  but  gentle  undiilalion  of  the  water  ciiterin;;  into  and  escaping 
fi-om  ihe  several  basins  which  are  (Emptied  by  small  ami  successive  falls 
into  the  iurroyiidin;;  plain.  By  drfiree*,  however,  the  frinped  edge 
becomes  suliil,  and  conlracllnc  llie  bn^n,  of  whicb  llie  hollow  GMi 
likewise,  ihe  water  lakes  a  new  course  and  makes  new  rmervoirs  which 
in  ihrir  lum  become  solid.  J^libouab  the  wamr  appeiir  perfectly 
transpBreni,  ihe  calcareous  earth,  which  it  di-posiis,  is  of  Jiffereni  co- 
lours; in  the  lir.sl  in?t!inct,  near  the  muulh,  it  is  delicately  white  with- 
eu(  H  Slain;  at  a  liiiledisuince  it  assumes  a  pale  sirnw  lint;  and  further 
en,  a  deep  ftHlfroii  hue  ;  in  »  second  the  deposit  has  n  rosy  hue,  which, 
U  it  recedes  from  the  source,  becomes  of  a  deep  red.  These  vurious 
colours  Qre  deposited  in  the  slrala,  which  htirilening,  retain  tb<'  tin^ 
Aey  received  when  =oft ;  and  give  rise  to  variimsly  stratilied  nnd  veined 
none  and  marble.  The  whirls,  iwisis,  knots,  and  waves,  which  some  of 
ibe  fractured  nlu'-s  exhibit,  are  whimsically  curinus.  niid  shew  all  the 
changes  which  the  stony  matter  undergoes,  from  soft  tufa  to  hard 
ainrble;  1  observed  that  the  marble  is  generally  formed  rn  the  middle 
of  ibe  depth  of  the  mau,  rising  up  wiih  nearly  a  perpendicular  front  of 
die  height  before-meuiioned ;  lb*;  table  must  have  beeu  the  work  of 
Bges.  The  calcareous  ntattcr,  wLicb  is  so  largely  dissolved  and  sus- 
pended by  the  water  «hilst  hot,  is  [rrobably  furnished  by  the  chalky 
mountains  above  TirUip&r'i,  but  the  origin  of  ihe  heat  1  have  no  clue  to 
Ascover.  The  water  inuit  be  most  strangely  sltuaied,  for  two  stream* 
(o  iuconsideriiblc  to  throw  down  such  a  prudi^iious  quantity  of  earth  ; 
and  the  surface  where  ijuiet  is  nlsn-covered  wiih  a  thin  crust  of  serai- 
tnnsparent  matter  like  that  which  rises  ou  super-ntu rated  lime-water.' 
—pp.  *59.  4fi0. 

We  are  told  inileed,  that  the  whole  of  the  cowntry,  from  Tirlfipurt 
to  X'len-lung  on  the  central  river,  abounds  with  minenilB,  and  that 
tbe  rocks  teem  with  springs  of  hot  w^ter,  impregnated  with  various 
mitierul  and  valine  subKtunces.  Amoi)g  other  springs  of  this  kioH  a 
cavern  is  mentioned  '  into  which  drips  water  liighjy  charG;ed  with 
sulphuric  acid.'  Hot  suiptiureoiis  vapours  are  said  to  issue  from  the 
bottom  orHoor,andai>ent<inonenleriii)iisimmedialely  thrown  into 
■  perspiration,  without  being  ineommoded  as  long  as  be  atarids  up- 
right, but  if  he  crouch  down  he  is  seized  with  coughing  and  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  which,  we  arc  lold>  '  ercurs  likewise  in  the  grnlto 
del  rani,  and  orisei  tnerely  from  ihe  specinc  gravity  of  llie  sul- 
phureous fOB  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmospheric  air.'  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  of  llie  grotto  dei  eai.i  ocragions  rather  more  than 
•  ccuighiiig  and  a  setw  nf  suDucatiim.  Mr.  Mooreroft  thinki  that 
if  I'ufI  were  plentiful  many  liundreij  ions  of  sulphur  might  be  ob- 
tained frop:  thii  cavttni ;  und  be  Liiiis  alw  disGuvered  thut '  the  vast 
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walla  and  recesses  of  rock  which  have  beeo  formed  bv  the  action  of 
hot  springs  in  tliis  ne'^bourhood,  shew  an  antiquity  that  baffles  re- 
search, and  would  afford  food  for  sceptics.'  'llius  it  is  that '  a 
little  learning'  becomes '  a  dai^rous  thin^.'  Had  Mr.  Moorcroft 
known  nothing  (and  he  does  not  seem  to  know  much)  of  geology ,  or 
known  more,  his  own  faith  would  not  ha\e  been  staggered,  nor 
would  be  have  discovered  any '  food  for  sceptics.' 

In  his  way  to  the  town  of  Daba  Mr.  Moorcroft  observed  that 
the  Thibetian  Tartars  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making 
black-puddings.  This  town  is  situated  at  the  dbtance  of  about  six- 
teen miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Niti  Ghati  pass,  and  is  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  rock  dear  the  river  Tiltil ;  '  its  situation,  construc- 
tion, and  appearance  being  unlike,'  says  Mr.  Moorcroft, '  any  thing 
which  I  had  ever  seen  before/  Tlie  houses  are  of  stone,  two  stories 
high,  whitewashed  on  the  outside  below,  with  a  band  of  red  and 
French  grey  above,  and  having  terraced  roofs  surrounded  by  a 
parapet.  The  tops  of  the  walls  are  decorated  with  party  coloured 
rags  tied  to  strii^.  '^Fhe  inside  of  the  house  is  very  filthy  ;  and 
the  small  court  yards  are  strewed  with  bones  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  fragments  of  hair  and  wool.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  are  full 
of  caverns,  some  of  which  serve  as  habitations,  and  others  as  store 
rooms,  in  which  the  inhabitants  deposit  their  property  when  in 
winter  they  seek  a  milder  climate,  Daba  being  merely  a  summer  re* 
sidence. 

At  this  town  they  met  with  three  important  personages,  the 
Lama,  the  Wazir,  and  the  Deba, — the  high  pries^t,  the  civil  governor, 
and  the  zemindar.  The  town  was  also  divided  into  three  parts ; 
a  college,  the  residence  of  the  lama  and  his  gelums,  or  monks ;  a 
nunnery ;  and  the  houses  of  the  wazir,  the  deba,  and  the  people. 
In  the  centre  were  the  temples  of  the  lama,  in  form  and  construction 
not  unlike  Chinese  pagodas;  indeed  the  whole  of  Mr  Moor* 
croft's  description  of  the  temple,  of  the  gigantic  and  grotesque 
images,  of  the  dresses  of  the  priests,  the  ceremonies  of  chanting, 
counting  beads,  and  other  mummeries,  completely  identifies  the  re- 
ligion of  the  lama  with  that  of  Fo  o(  China ;  as  does  his  account  of 
the  '  paraphernalia,' — in  which  he  found  'a  very  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Romish  church.'  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
even  here  the  priests  do  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  worldly  affairs,  but 
that  they  dabble  a  little  in  the  way  of  trade,  or,  in  vulgar  language, 
smuggling ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  their  devotion,  one  of  them  sOly 
produced  some  coils  of  shawl  wool,  for  which  a  bargain  was  in* 
stantly  struck  with  their  new  visitors.  Tliese  gelums,  or  monks,  ap- 
peared to  our  traveller  to  be  a  happy,  good-humoured  set  of  people, 
dirty,  indeed,  and  greasy,  but  in  good  case :  they  trade  openly  in  sheep's 
wool  and  salt,  which  they  usually  exchange  for  wheat  and  barley. 

^  I  observed/ 
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'  i  obKrved,'  snys  Mr.  Moarcroft,  '  lliat  tlie  prieslliood  and  llir 
immediate  officers  of  government  are  in  esisv  clrcuniEtaDcea,  as 
also  are  the  goatherds;  but  the  rent  of  the  population  are  plunged 
in  the  most  abject  poierly  and  literally  clothed  in  rags.'  The  old 
itma.  however,  iit  represented  as  '  a  real  mid  edifying  picture  of 
humilily.'  He  was  much  pleased  uith  the  attention  nf  the  strangers, 
'  and  putting  out  hi^  hund  to  lake  hold  of  my  friend's  Mhite  gown 
laid,  "  1  pray  you  let  me  live  in  yonr  recollection  as  while  as  thii 
dutli."  There  was  something  parliciihirly  efTectiiiG;  in  his  manner 
md  utterance,  and  [  could  not  hel)}  bending  over  his  oulbtretched 
iiand  with  emotion  an  I  took  leave  of  him.' 

'Ilie  religion  of  Budh,  of  the  I^ma,  or  of  Fo,  for  they  are  all  from 
ihe  same  slock,  seems  to  be  difi'uBed  over  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
ton*  than  any  other  pagan  idolatry,  than  istamism,  or  even  Christianity ; 
we  find  it  from  the  Caspian  to  the  frozpn  ocean,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  to  Japan.  The  Qelums  of  .ihe  Himalaya,  the  Gylungs 
of  lliibet,  and  (he  Gallungs  of  the  Cahiuics  of  the  steppes  between 
Ihe  Don  and  the  Volga,  differ  as  little  in  their  linbits  and  way  of 
Jifc,  as  in  name.  It  is  a  heuriWtts  religion,  in  which  the  people 
4ake  no  concern:  there  is  nothing  in  Jl  to  elevale  the  soul,  to  excite 
die  passions,  or  to  aid  the  powers  of  itnaginatiim.  Even  the  dulie.i 
of  the  priests  are  mere  mechaniciil  movements,  or  '  manual  devo- 
tions,' set  a-going  at  particular  times  of  the  diiy: — the  uperaliuns 
of  a  maqhine  whicb  might  iust  as  well  be  put  in  inoiion  by  wind, 
water,  or  steam,  as  by  the  numun  hand.  A  cvlinder,  like  a  drum, 
lined  w>lh  written  prayers,  is  whirled  round  on  its  a\is :  this  saves 
Ae  trouble  of  repeating  them,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  belter  device 
than  that  of  the  Jesuit  who,  by  nmningover  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, contended,  that  he  rejieuted  all  the  pruyi^rs  that  uere  ever  com- 
posed out  of  it.  Turner  mentions  these  whirligig;  iu  Thibet ;  they 
are  common  in  the  temples  of  China,  and  an-  met  with  among  the 
Monguls,  tite  Calinucs,  and  the  Kalkas ;  and  they  were  exhibited 
before  M  r.  Moorcroft,  who  conceived  it  to  be  a  necessary  ceremony 
for  strangers  to  go  through  preparatory  to  un  interview  with  the 
Lama,  ibis  personage,  who  is  the  presiding  priest  of  this  singular 
Feligioii,  may  be  considered  as  repose  personified  ;  the  more  be  can 
succeed  in  divesting  himself  of  all  the  passions  and  ap|>etites  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  a  slate  of  absolute  perfec- 
tiou,  ami  ibe  closer  he  is  united  to  the  Deity. 

The  priests,  however,  of  Budh,  or  Lama,  have  iheir  procciiotis, 
their  prayers,  and  their  music,  mornings  and  fvciiinu;s,  Mr.  Moi-r- 
croft  altemled  their  recitals,  uhicb  were  generally  accompanied 
with  cymbals  and  the  beating  of  a  deep-toned  drum :  ■""'  ibc  p 
fbrmance,  he  says,  was  preceded  by  ihe  blot 
top  of  Ihe  temple;  why,  we  know  not, at 
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worship,  unless  perhaps  it  be  to  satisfy  the  people  that  their  priests 
are  not  iiiiniiiulful  of  their  duty. 

The  |>eople  too  have  llieir  music.  Mr.  Moorcroft  says,  that 
they  were  entertained  by  three  Tartar  performers  from  l^tak,  one 
of  whom  played  on  the  hautboy,  another  on  the  drum,  and  the  third 
iang  and  danced  ;  the  airs  were  very  like  those  of  the  Scotch,  and 
tbe  tones  of  the  hautboy  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  tliose  of  the 
bagpipe.  They  first  performed  an  overture  not  unlike  that  of  Oscar 
and  Malvina,  then  sang  words  without  music,  and  so  on  with  in- 
atrumental  and  vocal  music  in  alternate  succession. 

Having  waited  at  Daba  till  permission  was  received  from  the 
military  governor  of  Ghertope  for  their  visitiivg  Mansarowar  in  the 
character  of  pilgrims,  it  was  at  length  signified  that  this  governor 
wished  to  see  them  first  at  Ghertope.  Accordingly  they  set  out  for 
this  place  of  his  residence,  which  lies  on  tbe  northern  side  of  the 
Caillas  ridge,  about  forty  miles  from  Daba  or  fifty-six  miles  from  the 
Miti  Ghati  pass.  Tliey  crossed  the  Caillas  on  the  15th  and  i6th 
July,  the  thermometer  on  the  former  day  at  sunrise  being  4 1^,  and 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  latter,  34^ ;  a  hard  frost  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  Beds  of  frozen  snow  lay  in  the  ravines,  and 
half-melted  splashes  on  various  parts  of  the  ground,  and  snow  was 
fiiliing  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains.  All  the  streams  now  ran  to 
tbe  westward.  Red  stones  resembling  ^  cinnabar  of  antimony,'  in- 
terspersed with  black  shining  crystals,  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
ravines.  In  several  places  were  holes  which  had  been  made  in 
•earch  for  gold.  A  prodigious  nimiber  of  hares,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  tbe  common  hare,  crossed  these  elevated  plains.  A 
bird  resembling  the  grouse  was  plentiful,  as  were  also  Brahmini 
geese  (anas  casarca)  near  the  river.  Several  wild  horses  were  also 
in  sight :  they  appeared,  at  a  distance,  to  be  about  thirteen  hands 
high,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  bay,  the  back  and  sides  of  a  favm 
or  azure  colour;  their  heads  thick  and  short  but  well  carried,  their 
bodies  round  and  short;  and  their  general  shape  compact  and  clean; 
the  tail  was  thinly  furnished  with  hair.  These  4ipp(^r  regions  of 
Tartary  are  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  horse;  they  have 
also  been  called  the  cradle  of  the  human  race — if  it  be  so,  we  can 
only  say,  that  both  man  and  horse  have  greatly  improved  their  spe- 
cies by  descending  from  their  elevated  station. 

On  the  1 7th  our  travellers  reached  Ghertope  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  extending  beyond  the  reach  of  sight,  on  which 
were  innumerable  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks.  This  place 
was  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  tents  of  black  blankets,  sur- 
rounded by  hair  ropes  fixed  to  stakes,  and  surmounted  with  flags  of 
various  coloured  shreds  of  silk  and  cloth.  A  sod  hut,  with  a  hole 
oil  the  top  to  admit  the  light  and  let  out  the  smoke,  was  tbe  habita- 
tion 
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Aon  and  the  hall  of  audience  of  the  Debh  or  governor.     He  sat  on 
»  ciiahion  faced  with   Chttia  satin,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  aport- 
)iit;iil,  OH  a  raided  pliitfonn  of  sods  covered  with  an  old  carpel:  be- 
fore him  stood  a  tea-table  on  which  was  a  box  of  barley  meal,  a 
China  tea-cup,  a  spitting  pot  resembling  a  leaden  tea-camiistcr,  a 
■  ■iiinligreeiii'di  Jasper  cup,  out  of  which  he  sipped  his  tea.    'Super**, 
Hkion,'  says  Mr.  Moorcroft, '  in  Eastern  couMtrien  attaches  toJas-« 
ptr  cups  the  pfo)>erty  of  splitting  if  poison  be  put  iitlo  tlieni ;  antl^' 
'lis  trait,  at  first  blush,  does  not  --ymak  in  favour  of  the  moralitr  ' 
6f  our  Tatar  friends.'    Tbe  l)i:ba  was  an  elderly  man,  bare  headnVj 
clothed  in  a  greasy  yellow  dan)a»k  gown.    There  was  a  chafing-^' 
dish  of  charcoal  on  the  floor  for  lighting  his  pipe,  from  nhich  *  E'  _ 
Mspect  him,'  says  our  traveller, '  to  be  a  worshipper  of  the  sun  ant''  I 
fire:' — as  well  might  he  suspect  the  Dult,h  to  be  worshippers  0# ". 
Ibe  sun  and  Are,  for  every  Dutchman  has  his  chnting<dish  and  hi»H 
pipe.     His  object  in  sending  for  thetravellcrs  W3s,intbe  lirstplnc 
lo  receive  a  present  from  them,  and,  in  llie  second,  to  open  a 
bj  exchmiging  shawl  wool  for  siiuh  arliilesas  nitgfatauit  hiu 
yarving,  at  the  same  time,  thai  such  a  tr^le  vias  contraband,  am 
r^hat  if  the  pivemment  tif  Lassa  knew  he  ifisposed  of  any  wool,  e 
mpt  to  the  Latakis,  llie  loss  of  hiu  head  would  be  tht:  coiiseijiienct 
Indeed  this,  wc  are  iitraid,  has  actually  happened;  for  we  have  juHi^ 
iMTiied  tliat  Lieutennnt  Webb,  since  their  visit,  had  passed  tfaa 
Himalayu  with  a  view  of  proceeding  to  the  Lake  iManasawara,  but 
slopped  by  the  Tartar,  or  rather  Chinese,  governor  of  die  fron- 
tier, who  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  be  had   received  particular 
orders  to  let  no  one  pass;  and  on  the  precedent  of  our  traveller* 
Innig  urged,  he  replied,  it  was  very  true:  but  that  the  deba  bad  in 
«efue()iiencc  been  suspended  from  his  oHice,  and  significantly  gav« 
tbem  to  understand  he  might  also,  by  that  time,  be  suspended  from 
VKry  other  earthly  cure : — we  shall  probably,  therefore,  hear  little 
farther  of  Manasawaia.     A  Casliitierian  informed  Mr.  Moorcroft 
that  the  agents  of  the  Uotoo*:  or  Rnsxians  bud  of  late  years  brought 
coral  beads,  and  other  marketable  artich'-s,  bv  the  way  of  Y  arkoiid, 
to  Liitak  and  Cashmir;  the  WakH  denied  tliat  the  Ooruns  them- 
■elves  had  ever  reached  Latak,  tliough  the  governor  of  Daba  had 
iseerted  that  kafilxs  of  live  or  six  hundred  of  them  had  come  nn 
horseback  to  the  lair  of  Crhertope.     'Hiere  is  a  regular  post  froiO' 
Gbertope  to  Ijissa;  each  horse  gois  twenty  coss  a  day,  and  the 
journey  occupies  twenty-two  days,  so  that  the  road  distance  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  nlnt  hundred  miles. 

Tie  wirole  of  this  table  land,  like  ihut  to  the  southward  of  the 
C^illas,  appears  to  be  broken  into  deep  ravines,  at  the  bottom  o 
which  are  streams  of  water  collected  fr"m  '^^  ■uirinn^  hihI  im^ltid 
descending  fram  this  ruii(Ee  'uim-iutii 
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pSaoi  or  latlcv  ot  Cbtrtope, 
¥crj  OMHiderabie   fDagwtmk,   wbicfa,  punwo^  a 
coar«e  fer  «mik  liiiiiui  ailei,  b  wd  to  pas  moAer  Latik,  to 
croM  the  Hia^oo  Cooib  to  ibe  wcttwwd  of  Caskwr,  ^si  ^e^  id 
the  fUfiK'  of  lados  or  Scod,  of  mhkk  k  ■»▼  be 


Havne  Boibing  to  detaie  tben  at  Gbotope,  our  ttwcUen 
om  on  tbe  2.V1  to  the  ioatb-cMtwd,  Ae  vaUcy  Bairowii^  dB  k 
WM  cJo^ed   ID   br  tbe   ramificatioai  of  tbe  GuUas   mnMBiiMi 
Tbe  Ifldat  in  the  middle  was  deep  and  rapid;  tbe  air  ¥«tv  cold 
and  the  contigiioiis  utunutaiua  covered  with  snow.     Tbcv 
ge%€rjl  incripcioiit  on  pilc^  of  stone  in  an  nnknown 
'  wbfcb,  boweirer,  it  does  not  appear  thev  had   tbe  curiocitv  to 
«opy:  wild  borsesy  vaks,  sheep,  and  floats  were  ttiU  %ery  a! 
'and  the  pbm  were  tolerabk  well  clothed  with  grass  and  fime 
(probably  gem$ia  or  spartium).    Though  the  nights  u-ere  frfMt¥  tbe 
dbeimomcter  in  the  daj-time  frc€|aentlj  exrenied  ^i';    and  tbe 
cbtnges  in  the  tempetatare,  a^inst  which  the  natives  defend  thini 
'•elves  bj  vests  of  cloth  or  skins,  or  both,  were  not  onlv  great  bnt 
very  rapid.     An  officer,  at  one  of  the  posts  near  the  CaiUai,  h 
tiescribed  as  baring  tio  lem  than  fire  of  these  vests,  the  outer 
of  woollen,  on  the  right  ahoulder  of  which  '  were  sewed  tbe 
tKize,  chissel,  rule,  and  all  the  insignia  of  free  masonry,  in  iron;  the 
symbols  of  a  fraternity  of  w  hich  he  said  he  was  a  tneaber/ 

On  approaching  the  lake  of  Rawan-hrad  vast  herds  appeared  of 
wild  hor9e««,  of  the  GArkhar  or  wild  ass,  yaks  and  bsrals;  bete 
also  they  met  several  merchants  with  grain,  and  some  tea-mer- 
chants, who  said  they  resided  two  months'  journey  beyond  Maba- 
chin  or  Pekin.    Finally,  on  the  5th  August,  they  halted  on  tbe  bank 
of  the  lake  M  a  n  s  a  row  a  R,  regarded  with  such  superstitious  reve- 
rence by  the  Himloos,  and  not  the  less,  pc^rhaps,  ou  accottnt  of  the 
difficulties,  the  danger  and  the  eapense  of  the  pilgrimage  to  its  pu- 
rifying stream.     Its  sacred  character  is  also  acknowledged  by  the 
Tatars,  and  by  all  the  shepherd  tribes,  who  carry  the  ashes  of  their 
deceased  relatives  to  scatter  on  its  waters.     Mr.  Moorcroft  speaks 
of  its  having  in  front  terraces  of  stone  '  with  the  usual  inscriptions,' 
but,  as  *  usual/  he  leaves  us  completely  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
tmture  of  the  characters,  or  their  meaning.     Captain  Hearsay,  it 
seems,  cut  his  own  and  his  companion's  name  on  a  stone.     We 
find  no  fault  with  this;  yet  we  can  scarcely  forbear  wishing  that 
Captain  Hearsay  had  employed  the  time  in  taking  copies  of  those 
which  were  already  cut.      Along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  in  lofty 
ittuatioiis,  were  scattered  the  romantic  abodes  of  lamas  and  gelums, 
Mlistinguished  by  streamers  of  various  coloured  cloth  and  hair,  dost- 
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ing  fnin;!  high  poles  erecteil  on  tlic  corners  unii  roiirii  uf  the  liiiiltl* 
ings. 

Out  of  llie  RawBii-Hruii,  according  to  Mr.  Moortroft'a  map, 
(for  tbe  rinrnilive  leaves  it  doubtful,)  proceeds  the  river  w  liicli,  iis  al- 
lead^r  observed,  running  to  tlie  iiorth-wcstwtird  along  tlie  middle 
of  the  plain,  collects  various  streams  from  llie  northern  fnce  of  tire 
Hiinnlaja  and  llic  KOiillicni  face  of  (lie  Cudtns.  'Pie  miiiii  slrenoi, 
tbus  formed,  is  the  Setlij  or  Sritudrfi,  tbe  first  or  lasiernniosi  uf 
4lie  Punjab  or  five  rivers,  (and  the  Mcsieni  bnunit:iiv  of  our  Indian 
«mpire,)Hliose  united  streams  form  diu  Indus.  Tbe  Setlij,  we  be- 
lieve, bus  never  been  followed  from  its  source  in  the  Rawun-Hrad 
^wnwards  into  Hiudostan,  nor  traced  from  lliat  lake  upwards  iiitu 
'  Tartnry  ^  hut,  if  tbe  information  of  Mr.  Moorcrof  t  be  correct,  it  must 
>,|Rt3s  tfarangh  tlie  Himalaira  range  near  mount  Kaiilel  on  the  eastern 
>Kite  uf  Cashmir,  as  the  Indiu  does  througli  the  Hindoo  Coosb  to 
tfre  westvrard  of  that  celebrated  valley.  With  regard  to  Manasa- 
rowar,  Mr.  Moorcroft  appears  li>  think  tlinl  it  hns  no  outlet  what- 
ever; and  he  is  quite  positive  that  it  has  none  un  the  northern,  west- 
^_^t,  or  southern  shores.  i\c  walked  himself  (he  says)  tbe  whole  way 
%uiii  tlie  northern  shore  nlong  the  western  side,  to  examine  if  there 
.%ere  any  communication  with  the  Rawan-HraH,  but  found  none; 
'itidhe  sent  two  men  tbe  following  day  to  etaminc  the  southern  tide, 
*dio  reported  that  three  streams  fell  into  it  from  the  northern  face 
Df  the  HimHJayu,  but  that  none  ran  out  of  it.  Ilic  pundit  how- 
,*»cr  was  equally  positive  that  the  6rst  branch  of  the  Setlij  issued 
from  its  western  corner ;  that  he  had  seen  it  and  crossed  it  on  sankhas 
Sixteen  years  before ;  and  that  be  could  bring  die  evidence  of  all 
tite  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  support  tiie  truth  uf  his 
^sertion :  a  Lataki  traveller  also  mainlaiueil  that,  eight  years  ago, 
tor  stream  actually  existed,  and,  if  not  now  to  be  found,  must  have 
been  dried  up  since  that  period  : — '  perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
'  an  earthquake  may  have  been  the  agent  in  this  effect.'  We  should 
Itot  be  surprised  if,  after  all,  both  tbe  Lataki  and  the  pundit  were 
correct  as  to  the  existence  of  the  stream,  thougli  they  may  have 
Inistaken  the  point  of  its  issue ;  perhaps  the  Oogra  branch  of  the 
Ganges  may  have  its  source  in  the  Manasarowar,  in  which  case  the 
Setlij  no  doubt  tlowa  out  of  the  Rawan-Hrad. 

As  no  European  had  hitherto  visited  the  sacred  lake  of  Msnan- 
fowar,  and  as  Hindoo  grograpliers  have  derived  the  Ganges,  the 
Satiidrfi,  and  the  Gogra  from  it,  '  I  was  anxious,'  says  Mr.  Moor- 
croft, '  to  ascertain  whether  it  really  gave  rise  in  the  two  Inst  men- 
tioned rivers  or  not.'— If  this  was  his  only  object,  he  might  have 
■pared  himself  the  trouble;  hnth  conid  nut  flow  out  of  ibe  same 
lake  in  diSerent  directions.  Ticfi-tituMer,  the  Jemit,  boirever,  and 
Turner  after  him,  describe  two  river?  Huwing  out  oi  the  Mannsa- 
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rowar,  one  to  the  westward  and  the  otlier  to  the  eastward,  leaving 
us  thus  between  the  improbable  and  the  impossible.     Tlie  in- 
formation which  Doctor  Buchanan  obtained  in  Nepal,  places  the 
source  of  the  Gogra  in  a  small  lake  near  to  ]Manasarowar.     If  we 
could  suppose  that  Mr.  Moorcroft  had  inverted  the  positions  of  the 
two  lakes,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts ;  and  Tiefentaller  would  then  be  right  in  supposing  the  west- 
ern branch  to  be  the  Setlij.  Major  Rennell,  misled  by  the  report  of 
the  lamas  sent  by  Kai^-he  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Gauges, 
very  naturally  concluded  that  this  western  branch  was  the  parent 
stream  of  that  river,  which,  passing  through  Ilemachal,  (or  the 
Snowy  Mountains,)  showed  itself  at  the  Cow*s-mouth,  and  formed 
the  Bhagirat'hi  branch  of  this  celebrated  river :  and  so  certain  was 
.be  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  that  he  adds,  *  it  may  truly 
be  said  tliat  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  Ganges  was  reserved 
for  the  present  age ;'  which,  at  least,  is  so  far  correct  that  this  ex- 
cellent geographer  has  lived  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  asser- 
tion.    As  Mr.  Moorcroft  saw  no  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
easternmost  lake  (whether  tliat  lake  be  Rawan-Hrad  or  Manasa- 
jowar)  except  through  his  '  perspective  glass/  and  as,  by  his  map,  it 
is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  width,  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  having 
an  outlet  on  that  side,  (if  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  connected  with 
Rawan-Hrad,)  and  of  its  giving  rise  either  to  the  Gogra,  or  to  the 
.San-po,  which  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Bramapootra.     In  either 
case  the  peninsula  of  India  is  a  more  appropriate  name  than  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be,  the  sources  of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  being  within  four  or  five  miles  of  eadi 
other,     ^riie  narrow  ridge  of  land  which  divides  the  two  lakes  would 
then  form  the  highest  level  of  the  stony  plain  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west ;  u  hich  is  not  far  from  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
the  lamas. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  Mr.  Moorcroft  should  sup* 
pose  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  lake  to  be  in  the  month  of  August :  we 
should  have  thought  it  then  at  the  highest  flood,  as  it  is  chiefly  fed 
from  the  melting  of  tlie  snows  of  the  Caillas  on  one  side,  and  the 
Himalaya  on  the  other:  the  highest  water-mark,  however,  which  he 
could  discover  above  the  present  liue,  did  not  exceed  four  feet ;  a 
circumstance,  we  should  have  thought,  sufficient  to  shake  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed  of  there  being  no  outlet  to  the  lake,  especially 
after  he  had  ascertained  that  streams  of  water  were  pouring  into  it 
on  the  north  and  the  south  from  the  Himaluya  and  ihe  Caillas.  If 
the- water  had  no  outlet,  though  it  might  he  '  clear,'  it  could  not 
have  been '  well  tasted.*  We  can  only  excuse  him  for  not  ascertain* 
ing  ihi.s  important  fact,  from  growing  indisposition  and  the  rapid 
approach  of  winter.     Mr.  Moorcroft  observed  on  the  margin  of  the 
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jf^ter  a  great  number  of  llie  skeletons  of  yiiLs,lliehendaufwkicli, 
^Jniost every  itifUnce,  weie  covered  willi  ihe  skin,  mwhivlt  ibe  hi 
9^ierec),  llv>u^li  uH  the  oilier  bmies  weie  liarc  mii<1  Iilenched.  'I'he 
9.1(1?  plHusiblti  rniNoit  » liicli  Ite  tuuld  iisaign,  mxl which  is  pnibabJr 
Ate  true  uiK,  fur  tliis  niiitUtiide  uf  cariatuics  was  thai,  '  in  ihe  severe 
apiBuii,  the  Kpiice  bflwetii  the  bunks  uud  the  water  iililled  tiy  drilta 
^  SHOW,  and  ihut  llie  jiiks,  going  lowurds  the  hike,  fall  into  ihew, 
^1  are  eufioctoed.' 

-I  Oll^he  1 0th  August,  the  thermometer  fell  m  the  morning  to  .'i'i*'^ 
•pd  the  tents  uere  covered  two  iuches  Uiick  with  snow :  the  Iravcllerti- 
dfeuied  it  lhcr«fore  prudf?iit  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  in  iM 
^iti  pass,  ieit  a  continiiunce  of  the  venther  should  Jill  that  and  tbjt 
A^her  pauses  of  Uie  Hemuclisl  with  snow,  and  shut  them  out  franti 
Jttindoslan.  On  their  way  tliej>  met  \tith  many  Gelum  families  of 
'jTstar  shepherds,  who  had  been  carrying  to  MansaroiAar  tite  qkIjo 
ef  their  deceased  relutiuns ;  and,  just  as  they  entered  Didia,  the ' 
moon  became  eclipsed,  on  which  occasion  they  were  greeted  with' 
Ae  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  beating  oF  drums  and  ^ouga  from  ' 
\e  temt>le  of  Narayan  ;  the  ceremony  being  precisely  the  same  •» 
lut  which  iti  practised  in  the  temples,  iind  even  in  die  palace  of' 
)e  Emperor  of  China.  It  was  a  total  eclipse;  but '  tlie  obscurity,*' 
l^s  Mr.  iMoorcroft, '  was  much  less  dense  that  1  ever  be/ore  ob- ' 
•W^'cd  it.'  b  this  fancy  f — or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  rarity 
fif  the  atmosphere  iji  these  elevated  regions  extenuated  the  earth's 
4^>dow,  and  gave  it  an  unusual  degree  of  clearness  and  iransptw 

rency  ? 

.  iQnthe^Bth  August,  they  approacl>ed  the  Niti  pass;  it  was  a 
litrd.frust,  the  thermometer  stood  in  the  woming  at  28%  and  the  ice 
Vaa  two  indies  and  a  half  thick  ;  the  wind  was  piercingly  cold, 
gnd  coiitmued  so  till  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass  on  the 
)de  of  HindostaH : — and  here  we  ninst  leave  the  travellers,  iit  tlie 
aid^t  of  a  shower  of  snow,  with  the  diermometer  at  37',  con-  ' 
jnttululing  themselves  that  they  had  not  delayed  the  passage  till  the 
micceeding  duy.  We  cannot,  however,  lake  leave  of  Mr.  Moor- 
crojfl  wititout  expressing  our  regret  at  the  little  infurmalioii  with- 
which  he  has  favoured  us  respecting  tlie  manners,  condition,  anil 
character  of  the  mountaineers.  They  seem  to  be  a  poor  and  a  liarin-' 
less  (Kople,  with  little  other  em)>loymcntdiun  ibnt  of  tending  their'' 
flocks.  The  priesthood,  we  suspect,  are  of  a  dift'erent  slock  from" 
tbe  tihepLerds  and  guaihertU.    I^KAi|an^iig,w>e  understand,  fi 
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learning;;  but  he  drew  his  ioformntion  from  the  Gylunga,  and  noC 
the  original  Tliibetiaiis ;  and  the  \iTitten  character,  of  which  he  give« 
a  specimen,  is  evidently  a  derivation  from  the  Devanagari;  but  the 
real  Thibetians  have  au  ancient  character  altogetlier  different,  whicli 
few,  if  any,  of  the  people  now  understand.  It  was  this  character 
probably  wliich  Captain  Raper  and  his  party  found  on  the  Trident, 
and  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  saw  on  the  rocks. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  lament  that  our  Indian  expe- 
ditions are  so  generally  deficient  in  tlie  department  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  is  next  in  importance  to  geography,  and  ought  closely 
to  follow  its  footsteps;  for  what  can  we  know  of  a  country,  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  its  produce  ?  Where  so  many  excel  in  talent 
of  various  kinds,  it  appears  strange,  that  so  few  should  be  found 
to  apply  themselves  to  this  branch  of  human  knowledge,  at  once 
so  entertaining  and  so  useful.  I^rd  Wellesley,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  college  at  Fort  William,  had  provided  for  this  department; 
but  the  Directors  abolished  it  in  India,  and  have,  we  believe, 
omitted  it  altogether  in  their  own  College  at  Hertford ;  wfaicb  is 
the  more  extraordinary  as  they  have  established  a  museum  of 
natural  curiosities  in  l^adenhali-street.  We  would  strongly  re- 
commend that  each  resident  should  have  on  his  establishment  a 
young  writer,  whose  sole  occupation  should  be  the  study  of  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  botany  in  the  first  instance ;  to  be  ready  to  accooi- 
nany  any  mission,  civil  or  military,  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist, 
u  ere  this  the  case,  we  should  soon  be  acquainted  with  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Hindostan  and  the  neighbouring  countries* 

Though  neither  Mr.  Moorcroft  nor  Captain  Hearsay  appears  to 
know  any  thing  of  natural  history,  very  great  praise  is  due  to  them 
for  the  bold  enterprize  and  personal  hazard  of  first  opening  a  way 
into  the  vast  regions  beyond  the  Himalaya ;  by  this  jotnrney  and 
the  mission  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  we  now  know  pretty  nearly  tht 
sources  and  tlie  direction  of  the  great  rivers;  and  are  almost  as  well 
acquainted  as  Ptolemy  was,  with  the  position  and  ramification  of 
the  ranges  of  the  mountains  of  central  Asia"*^ — the  rest  will  follow. 
In  the  mean  time  we  are  also  approximating  towards  the  determi- 
nation of  another  point  of  very  considerable  importance  to  scieoct*, 
^  the  height  of  tlie  Himalaya  Mountains.'  To  Mr.  ColelMXioke  we 
are  indebted  for  a  most  curious  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the.  last 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Transactions. 

The  Imnus  and  the  Emodus  were  well  known  to  tlie  anciems  to 
be  perpetually  clothed  in  snmv,  but  they  had  not  the  most  <bsCant 


*  In  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Pliilosopliicd  TranaacUom  of  £dinlmrgb»  Mr. 
Murmv  hav  terjf  ably  and  rery  satiiil'actorily  rcxuH  Ptolemy  Irani  ibe  ii^putarioii  of 
it^oraiice  in  .su  far  as  his  gi'ggrajihicaJ  kuowiedj^e  of  (he  uiountaiiioui  niti{ci  oTtciitral 
A^ia  if  concerned. 
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idea  of  llieir  heiglil.  'Hie  Mnuinoa  arc  etiuallv  i^jiiorani  of  llieir 
clei-Btion,  which  it  does  not  appear  iheir  mathemuticsl  kiiowlcrige 
cnalileU  ihein  even  tu  guesa  ui ;  but  ihcir  greui  lit-i<:bt  was  pre- 
sumed from  llieir  being  frcqiieiilly  jeeu  by  llioae  who  livril  on  llie 
j)laiiu'af  Bengal,  at  tlie  di»tance,  according  lu  Major  Rennell,  of 
1  jO  tnile^.  All.  Cotcbrookv,  in  hi»  introdiictoi'y  observations  lo 
Gipiain  [taper's  Narmlive,  ea>-), '  without  supposing  (tio  MJmu- 
liiju  to  exceed  ilie  Andes,  there  It  still  room  to  argue,  that  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  niountilns  whith  rt-ars  high  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snuw,  ill  an  almost  Irupicul  faiiinde,  an  un i i iter rn pled  cfiaia.B 
uf  lofty  l>eakH,  is  neither  surpassed  imr  rivalled  by  any  other  chai^i 
of  niountuins  but  the  Cordillerut  of  the  Andes.'  Since  that  liuie^  i 
further  (ibservalions  taken  by  l.ienleniiut  Webb,  and  compared 
with  the  prL-viou»  ones  by  Colonel  Colebrotike  and  Colonel  Craw* 
ford,  alTord,  he  thinks,  suilicient  evidence  to  '  authorise  an  unre- 
served declaration  of  the  opinion,  (hat  tlie  Himalaya  is  tbc  loftiest 
range  of  Alpinu  mountains  which  has  yei  been  noticed,  its  most 
elcvuterl  peuks  gi  fitly  exceeding  the  highest  of  the  j\nde§.'  With 
unreii;ned  respect  for  ihe  lalent  and  erudition  of  Mr.  Colebrookr, 
whoHo  mime  i!.  a  host  in  Oriental  Hleralure,  ue  cannot  help  lliink- 
ing  thut  he  hns  come  to  this  conclusion  rather  hastily.  W,* ' 
IiBvc  not  one  \>  ord  to  oH'cr  sguinst  hit  calcubiions  uor  bis  formula;  1 
^ve  have  siirli  .in  opinion  of  his  accuracy,  thai  we  nrc  willing  to 
take  the  results  on  trust.  All  we  mean  to  protest  against,  i»  (be 
tiuufiiciency  nf  his  facts  to  uuthorizc  ihe  conclusion  which  he  has 
drawn  from  them.  We  all  know  ibnt  mathematical  calculationt 
r'ujidly  severe  ihat  certain  determinate  data  nmst  give  certain 
Bsults,  and  that  any  error  in  the  data  must  produce  u  correspnnd- 
g  error  in  the  result.  That  Mr.  Colebrooke's  data  are  incorrect 
hull  soon  see ;  and  tfast  he  himself  thinks  so  may  be  inferred 
I  the  conclusions  which  be  wishes  us  to  draw  from  other 
Uurces  than  strict  calculation  :  he  tells  us,  for  instance,  (sthat  was 
[:ely  necessary,)  that  the  fact  of  these  mountains  being  seen  at 
t  distance  of  IjO  miles  '  demonstrates  great  elevation;'  and  in 
rdcr  to  pnabic  us  to  form  a  more  currecl  judgment  of  its  amount, 
observes  that  the  Peak  of  Tenerifte,  which  is  12,000  feet  high, 
itibJe  at  the  distance  of  12(1  miles,  nnd  Chimbora^o,  more  than 
|0,<)fXJ  feet  hi^i,  at  the  distance  of  I  HO  miles;  Uie  inference  fronj 
' ' :h  is,  that  thi?  hei!;ht  of  the  HiniaLiya  must  be  gieuler  dian  the 
k  of  Tt-neriffe,  and  less  than  that  of  Chimboraijo.  The  |>eak 
f  Chamat^ri,  uhich  Captnin  Ttinier  and  Mr.  Saunders  pawed  jn 
ly  to  'Hiibet,  is  ncM  inalanifd  :  both  (hcflt-  travellers,  wc 
;  told,  were  satisfied,  the  one  from  the  remarkable  foim  of  ihe 
fak,  the  other  li-om  (be  hfiiyl"  «"<\  L.-ani.^.  of  itip  range,  that  Iho 
lOuntains,  which  they  ihni    :  mxk  wliicli  are  seen 
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from  Purnea,  Rajmahly  and  other  places  iii  Benjial.  *  AcGordinf; 
to  tlie  survey  of  Captain  Turner's  route,'  Mr.  C^lebrooke  says, 
*  Chamalari  is  placed  in  latitude  CS"*  b\  lonjzitude  sy°  IS',  a  position 
no  less  than  1()3  geographic  miles  from  Purnea,  and  200  from 
Rajmahl ;'  that  is,  |ijl  Briti!»h  mili's  from  the  former,  and  '232 
from  the  latter;  so  that  Chamalari  fr.nst  be  nearly  :K),000  feet 
high!  It  may  be  so ;  though  we  nnist  beg  leave  to  remain  sceptics 
till  better  proof  be  adduced  than  is  here  advanced.  In  the  Arst 
place,  as  both  (list  inces  depend  entirely  on  the  position  of  Cha- 
malari, it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Colebrookehad 
stated  in  what  manner  Captain  Turner  obtained  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  this  peak;  and  how  ihtjittrvet/  of  his  route  was  made; 
whether  by  guess,  or  by  time,  or  by  the  strides  of  a  pundit.  Dis* 
tances  are  very  apt  to  be  overrated  in  traversing  the  zig-zag  paths 
of  craggy  mountains,  descending  the  precipitous  declivities  of  deep 
ravines,  follow  ing  the  tortuous  windings  of  a  river,  or  tracing  the 
rocky  bed  of  a  dry  water-course ;  and  we  suspect  that  both  latitude 
and  longitude  as  well  as  distance,  in  the  present  case,  are  the 
results  of  a  crude  estimation.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Colcbrooke  ob- 
serves, that  '  it  requires  an  elevation  exceeding  28,(XX)  feet  to  be 
barely  discernible,  in  the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  so  great 
a  distance  as  the  last  mentioned,  (2312  miles,)  though  a  much  less 
elevation,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  may  suffice  under  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  refraction :' — but  it  requires  something 
more,  we  apprehend — a  pair  of  extraordinary  good  eyes,  sharper 
than  even  those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Captain  Turner's 
notion  of  this  peak  is  not  calculated  to  convey  an  impression  of  any 
very  remarkable  elevation.  *  Tlie  snow,'  he  says,  *  continues  on 
some  of  them  (the  mountains)  during  all  seasons  of  tlie  \ear;'  and 
Chamalari  is  stated  to  be  tlie  most  conspicuous — not  so  much  for 
its  height  as  its  figure,  and  its  being  an  object  of  Indian  adoration; 
for  he  passed  it  within  three  miles,  and  yet '  it  did  not  appear  lofty 
from  the  level  of  the  plain.'  In  fact  it  was  never,  till  very  recently, 
thought  to  exceed  Vl^iKiO  feet,  which,  in  this  cold  and  elevated 
country,  is  considerably  above  the  lower  term  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, and  which,  after  making  due  allowance  for  terrestrial  refrac- 
tion, in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  about  one-tenth  of 
the  inlerce|)ted  arc,  would,  according  to  Maskelyne's  rule,  render 
it  visible  at  the  distance  of  l.M)  miles. 

Hie  prej>umplion  of  die  ji;ieat  altitude  of  U)e  Himalaya  range,  Mr. 
Colebroi>ke how  ever  ap)>}»tvlM'n<l^,  wascorroboraleil  by  observations 
which  he  had  himself  the  opportunity  of  making  twenty  years  ago. 
These  observations  *  gave  1^'  i'  for  tlie  usual  altitude  of  a  conspi- 
cuous peak  of  the  Himn!a\a  \icwed  from  a  station  in  Bengal, 
which,  according  to  the  coiislrucliuu  uf  Rcniieirs  miip,  was  not  loss 

than 
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than  ISO  geogrnpliic  milea  distant.  '  If  (continues  Mr.  Cole- 
bruoke)  this  diatance  might  be  relied  on,  llie  lieiglit  to  be  infi^rred 
from  these  observations,  after  a  due  allowance  for  terrestrial  refrac- 
tion, wuuld  considerably  exceed  that  of  Chimborazo,  being  not 
-fesa  than 'iifi,000  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  (iluinsof  North  Bengal.' 
We  are  perfectly  xuto  ihat  Mr.  Colebruoke  ii  t(H>  ^ood  a  natural 
^ilusopher  and  niatheiiiHlician  to  think  of  '  contidenily  grounding 
calcululion  of  this  nicely'  on  a  prublem  stated  in  such  loo^c  and 
^leral  lenns. 

The  next  evidence  on  which  is  grounded  the  iiresumption  of  the 

freni  height  of  these  nioniitaiiis,  is  that  of   Doctor  Francis   Ui^    i 

vioiian  and  Lieu leitiint- Colonel  Crawford,  who  both  visited  Nepal  i 

fn  lsn£,  '  and  ivlio  were  convinced,  hy  the  tnfornialion  received  1 

there  from  inlt'lli;;i.'nt  persous,  that  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  ar*  J 

•on  the  Houihern  face  of  the  Hiniulaya,  ami  t/inl  //irxe  nioiintiniUM 

■are  of  Vint  hehtlit.'     'I'lie  ii)forniatioii  of  their  own   senses  wA  I 

Mrely  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  this: — but  Colonel  Crawford  I 

lAfterwards   made  a  sitriev  along  ihe  norlhem  frontier,  and  toulE  I 

«hitu<les  '  from  which  the  height  of  the  mountains  might  be  com^  1 

^ted,  and  which  gave,  after  due  iillowance  for  refraction,  ihtt  J 

'atiou  of  conspicuous  peak  si  iff  leufl  equal  to  that  above  nien*'l 

tioiied.      But  the  drawings  and  journal  of  this  survey  have  beMf  I 

■nforlunately  lost.'     'IVis  does   not  forward  us  much   tn   the   in^    I 

ouiry,  and  we  are  satisfied  that   Mr,  Colcbtuukc  iirvef  iiitrBUt  it    I 

aioutd  be  deemed  so  to  do.  i    I 

The  next  evidence  produced  comes  somewhat  nearer  the  pointt    I 

tt  IS  the  result  of  two  observations  tnken  by  tlie  late  Colonel  Cole-    1 

^brooke;  oneut  Pibbhit,  theolherut  Jel'hp6r;  the  disliince  belwenl    j 

Aem,  we  are  told,  was  measured,  but  it  is  not  related  in  what  man-    J 

the  measure  was  taken,  or  to  what  it  amounted:  by  means  of   1 

k, however,  and  the  bearings  of  acertahi  peak  in  the  Himalaya,  the     I 

dictanoe  of  the  said  peak  from  the  former  was  calculated  at  1 14»     I 

'  at  the  latter,  at  90  English  miles  ;  the  angle  of  altitude  at  the    1 

being  l"  '37',   and  at  the  second  2"  8'.     From   these  data  the    I 

ieighl  of  the  peak,   allowing   for   refraction  at  the  same  rate   U   I 

br  celestial  objects  of  the  same  apparent  altitudes,  came  out  to  be  4 

pJOS  feet;  but  by  allowing  J  of  the  intercepted  arc  for  lerrestrial'J 

the  result  showed  a  height  approaching  to  '^^,(XH}  fee^^ 

,  with  ihe  allowance  of  ^,  'iS.ayi  above  die  plains  of  Rohi>-»l 

rnnd,  or  about  22,SOO  fiwt  above  the  level  of  ihc  sru: — More  of  I 

Is  hereafter;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  mav  observe,  that  the  resiib'  I 

ttii  angle  of  I"  27'  taken  at  a  cahalated  distance  of  1 14  miles  ^JJ 

W'urv  tittle  value;  nor  is  lliat  arising  bum  un .angle  of  U°  S'  at  ail  ^ 

Ite.rtaru  distance  of  90  niiloi,  much  bi-Her.  J 

yft  now  cotne  to  the  two  obwrvalioiM  niede  by  Li«utenarit''J 

F  V  4  Webb^ 
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Webb,  ond  reported  by  Captain  Raper,  of  the  peak  of  Jcmumtity 
or,  OS  Mr.  Colebn»oke  calls  it,  Jarouii^ watiiri.  The  altitude  of  this 
peak  ^*a8  *  measured  from  the  summit  of  NigAnghati,  near  Laluri, 
under  an  an^le  of  3^  \7\  and  from  that  of  Chandra-lMdani,  under 
one  of  ^°  «^0'.  The  position  of  the  mountain,  deduced  from  hori- 
zontal angles  taken  at  both  stations,  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Webb  in 
latitude  dl"*  2^,  longitude  78**  31".  The  latitude  of  llie  staUoos 
determined  by  astronomical  observations,  made  at  the  next  places 
of  tncampmtnt ,  is  30°  3^,  and  3(>^  2(/;  and  the  distances,  taking 
the  loMgitNdes  a$  inferred  from  survey,  are  54.2  and  6.').^  geogm- 
phic  miles  respectively ;'  from  all  which,  allowing  for  refraction, 
^  tiie  elevation  of  Janiun6wat6ri  appears  to  be  not  less  than!2,3^(X)0 
feet  above  the  valley.'  Mr.  Colebrooke  observes  that  this  result 
i$  Hot  certainly  io  be  relied  on;  and  well  he  may;  for  there  is  no 
agreement  eitder  in  latitude,  longitude,  distances,  or  bearings  as 
civen  in  Lieuteiuint  Webb's,  or  Captain  Raper's  Narrative :  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  appear,  from  that  narrative,  that  any  altitude  of  the 
peak  of  Jamuniwat^ri  was  observed  from  Chandra- badani,  though 
tlie  bearing  was  taken,  which  neither  agrees  with  that  taken  two 
days  before  near  Dhunga,  nor  with  the  chart;  as  between  Dhunga 
and  Chandra-badani  the  meridional  distance  is  no  more  than  two 
miles,  yet  an  object  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  is  stated  to 
bear  from  the  former  N.  70^  Mf  £.  and  from  the  latter  N.5^e 
W.  which  is  impossible.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  these  discie- 
pancies,  as  minute  angles  taken  at  great  distances  involve  diffe- 
rences in  the  results  of  several  thousand  feet. 

Hitherto  the  results  have  been  obtained  from  little  better  thau 
imperfect  or  hypothetical  data :  ^  But  leaving  these  conjectures 
and  doubts,  let  us  pass  on,'  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  *  to  more  certaio 
obstrvatioiis  and  more  exact  measurements.'  These  observations 
consist  of  tin>:les  taken  bv  Colonel  Crawford,  (when  at  Cathman- 
d(i  ill  1S()'J,)  of  several  selected  points  on  the  chain  of  mountains, 
the  distances  of  which  he  determined  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
nu^nt,  by  bc:iriii<;s  taken  from  various  stations  in  the  valley  of 
Nopal,  *  the  relative  situations  of  which  were  ascertained  by  a  tri- 
goiiometri«'al  ^irvt^y  proceeding  from  a  base  of  852}  feet,  carefully 
uiea^iiinMl  four  time**,  and  verified  by  another  base  of  1582  feet 
jiioasiind  twice.'  As  neitlier  the  bearings,  nor  distances,  nor  tri- 
allglt^<4  of  this  survey  are  given,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  the 
results  arc  correct ;  we  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that  the  ori- 
giu:il  bast?  <»f  B.^'ij  feel  is  a  very  sbf^rt  one,  in  so  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous a  country,  to  ascertain  stations,  distant  from  40  to  70  geo- 
graphicul  m\h**i  from  the  objects  whose  angles  of  altitude  were  to 
be  taken.  I'he  results  are  that  Dhaibun,  seen  under  an  angle  of 
.'>°  4'  'Ji*'  at  the  diitance  of  ;j.'>f  geographical  miles,  gives  20,14() 

feet 
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^MiliBbovei^lie  spot  wliere  ilio  observuiiuii  wi»  loade,  wliK-h  bcj#g 
ifieli  4.<iOO  Kbove  llie  level  ul'  the  sea  givc»  to  ilie  peak  mi  fllevntM)!) 
fif  Q'ifi-iii  feet ;  aiiutlior  peak,  from  the  same  spot,  comes  out  lo  tw  I 
-M^l!);  another,  uackr  an  angle  of  S^  4m' ti"  ui  tbe  (iistamofif  I 
-W  geo^iphtcal  n\tie»,  '^1,32^  feet  high ;   auotlier,  •i'i,i)j%  ihi4   ( 
another,  Mltoie  distance   was  68  geographical  roik^i  and  altilud^ 
^  7'  'il",  gn«c  23,l(iV  f(;6tabuv«  the  level  o(  tiie  tiea.  .1 

<-•  But  the  mcesureraent  un  wliich  Mr.  Colebrooko  i>G«inx  chi«% 
'|o  rely  is  that  of  Dhoiagir,  or  Bhuwala-girt,  (literally  th«  wJiHt   I 
mounliiin,)  a  remarkable  peak  conspicuous  among  those  whick 
we  wen  froai   the  pliiiiiB  of  G6rakhpiir,   whoae  bearing*  w« 
'Itkeu  by  Mr.  Webb  from  foui'  titatiuns,  and  altiludeu  ffoui  thra 
/Ffae»e  three  vrer^  uiwertained  willi  sufficient  accurucT,  wc  dmttM   I 
iWil,  Sot  llie  general  purposes  of  geogTa}*hy;    hut  whether  suffix    i 
fiently  «u  for  ilie  nice  t^lculatinn  of  the  height  of  an  object  si 
WkIct  an  angle  of  less  than  1^  degree  and  more  tliaii  1%  auiff 
off  mav  allow  of  tgueiitioii.     We  will,  however,  admit  iheir  o^ 
.curacy : — Still,  it  M.-«tns  scarcely  uecesiary  to  observe  how  uuwh 
dbe  two  sides  of  a  triangle  which  intersect  a  distant  puiut,  an' 
4p<glhcnud  or  shurtened  by  a  very  small  variation  of  the  angle*,* 
Jibe  two  extremities  of  a  short  base.     Not  only  is  this  the  case  ja  I 
f^ie  present  instance,  but  the  angles  taken  from   tiie  meridian  n^   \ 
^ire  ti  correction  which  is  not  itself  ascertainable  to  a  iwv  degnw   i 
^  ucitracy;  nei^er  is  it  probable  that  the  same  point  of  thfl 
■HMHiliun,  changing  itii  f  )rm  by  change  of  position,  can  be  esuctlw 
l^teraectcd  fiom  the  different  station^.    Hie  result,  howcvei',  on  » 
^^toun  of  the  three  observations,  is  V7,(i77  feet  above  llie  plains  of 
jCorakltiiur ;  and  '  ntckonin^  these  to  be  400  feet  above  the  mouth 
pf  the  (xaiiiio>,  as  inferibla  from  the  descent  of  the  stream  vf 
nwrs,  tlie  whole  height  is  more  than  Iweulv-eight  thouwimi  feel 
•above  the  le^ul  of  the  seal' 

.ti  *Tbel'alhuiin;  iibleettiibilsa  cnrnpailson  of  ihis  result,  wiili  other 
-oompaMiJam  made  on  dilfure'it  rates  uf  ictiactiun,' 
V.    .  Al.. 

ifUlioii.  DiUnctt     by  Ilrlghl,  allaning  foircfrKiion. 

«^^        iiuuHu.   <.!«.        I         I         J        A      _j^        A        A     ' 
I...       «o^     •"  48'      54HT^     !«tilM     fTllO     *7^7li     W^Jfl     !7«6     wtSS 

nu...    in«JH    r*  Id'    14.M8   Mri6   ar.um   ar7»f   tT^m   ft^i   mim 
,{5,...     Vi6^    f  tf     V13.«    JIJM*    !(«iS4    W3ei    W^M    S777J    «  "' 
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i  the  aifan  of  llie  observations  caltiulitlcd  accordlitg  to   middle 
Mvfracliutt  leads  lu  the  cuiiclutioii  dial  ilie  height  of  Dhuwulihgirt, 
ij  lh«  white  mountain  of  the  Indiun  Alps,'  is  'i7,A.'iO  feet. 
.  We  cuimot,  hoM(  v«r,  ogioe  with  Mr.  (Jolchrookc  Uiat '  the  limit 

of 
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of  err<M'  arising  from  refraction  must  be  taken  at  less  than  850  feet;' 
k  is  Ae  ignorance  under  which  we  labour  with  regard  to  the 
qnantitv  of  refraction,  nnder  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  relative 
aituations  of  the  places  observed,  and  those  at  which  the  obsenra- 
tious  were  made,  that  must,  in  our  opinion,  vitiate  the  whole  calcu- 
lations. We  will  venture  to  sav  that  when  the  various  theories 
were  formed,  and  tables  constructed  by  Knglish  and  French  niathe^ 
maticians  from  Cassini,  La  Caille,  and  H alley,  down  to  Maskelyue 
and  Biot,  no  such  case  was  contemplated  as  that  of  obser\ing  the 
•ititmle  of  an  object  at  the  distance  of  nearly  140  miles,  under  an 
angle  of  1^  22^,  or  of  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  a  body  of  the 
atmosphere  varying  in  temperature  and  density  tlirough  the  whole 
of  that  distance,  from  0^  of  Fahrenheit  in  all  probability,  to  80^ 
and  upwards,  if,  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  the 
horizontal  refraction  was  found,  from  observntions  made  at  Pumca, 
in  latitude  (i5^  4o'  to  be  oS\  it  may  be  doubted  if  even  4-  of  tha 
intercepted  arc  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  a  ray  passing  out  of  the 
frozen  atmosphere  of  the  Himulaya;  and  when  it  is  considered 
how  very  8ul>ject  to  sudden  variations  terrestrial  objects  are  when 
seen  near  the  horizon,  even  w  hen  close  at  hand,  and  in  an  unifom 
temperature  with  the  observer,  tmthing  shtirt  of  a  long  series  of 
actual  observations,  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  can  lead  even  to  an  approximation  to 
the  tnith.  It  i^  nell  known  to  the  people  of  Dover,  Folkstone  and 
Sandgate  that,  at  one  time,  the  houses  of  Calais,  Boulogne  and  the 
neighbourhood,  are  visible  to  them  alK>ve  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  at  other  times,  ^hen  the  atmosphere  is  equally  clear,  not  a 
vestige  of  them  is  to  be  seen:  the  Cireenland  whale  tishers  also 
know  that  the  frozen  |>eak  of  Jan  Ma>en\s  island  (situated  in  the 
S.W.  ice)  sometimes  shows  itself  hiv>h  above  the  horizon,  and  again 
disappears,  from  the  same  spot,  arcording  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  position  of  the  ice.  Mr.  Scoreshy,  an  intelligent  and  ex* 
perienced  navigator  in  those  svns;  tells  us  that  *  the  ice-bli^tk 
aflfords  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  and  jH-rfect  map  of  the  ice,  twenlv  or 
thirty  miles  beyotiil  the  limit  of  direct  vision ;'  and  he  adds,  that 
*  the  land,  on  account  (»f  its  snowv  coverini;,  occasions  a  similar 
kind  of  blink.'*  It  is  not  Rurprisin;^  therefore  that  the  latitude  de- 
rived from  a  low  meridional  altitude  f)f  the  snn,  taken  at  midnight 
in  the  polar  i-egiims,  and  corrected  by  the  usual  tables  of  refraction, 
never  corresponds,  within  many  minutes,  w  iih  that  which  results 
from  a  mid-day  altitude.  Nay,  such  is  the  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere  when  chilled  by  intense  cold,  that  it  has  been  contended, 
from  the  date  of  the  sun's  disappearance  below  the  horizon  and  of 
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lis  re-appearaiicu  uliuve  it  at  Nova  Zeinl>U,  m  latiluile  7<>%  tint 
ibe  Ikorizunliil  ri:rrHCliou  must  at  lliat  tiii>e  eftceetl  4°.  Ob^rvi^ 
iion*  are  ivw  making  iu  Upper  Canada  on  litis  iiitMeitiiig  subjecCi 
«ul  wc  uiiHerstanil  that  Instuiiccs  liaw  ucciirreii  ivliere  it  a(>peaiW 
m  the  lerresirial  refraction  wm  etjual  to  full  oiitvlinit' of  the  iM- 

K'Cfptcd  arc.  I 

We  canaot  tbinkt  »ilh   Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  tlie  ultitudc  of  j 
ont  ]3(anc  talieii  bj  Dt;  L«ic,  from   Pregnv,  is  a  proper  '  leit  of  ] 
^uiiipariiioir  fur  liis  nkeasiirements  of  Dhawttla-giri. — An  angle  of  ' 
p"  H'  (uLcii  at  the  diMaiice  oT  42  or  'l.^j  miles  is  not  uibject  I*   ' 
the  same   iinceriaiiitjr  with  regard  to  rerracliou  as  an  angle  of 
1'  m'  at  tlie  distance  of  13'}  miles:  besides,  a  diA'creiice  tsMltt 
Id  llie  various  trigonometrical  measure ments  of  Mont  Blanc  «C 
'fnrly  600  ftet :  and  if  the  error  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  dialantt 

Toduces,  &•)  lie  admits,  an  uticvrtaitity  in  the  computed  elevatioaj  \ 
«f  I8f)  feet;  it  rei]iiires  in  our  opinion  a  miiih  lesi  trror  eveti  tliMt   ;, 
Aat  to  wliicb  ull  the  observatious  he  iioticet  nrc  obnoxious,  to  priMt 
duce  ten  times  that  uncertainly  in  ibe  elevutioo  of  the  object.     It  \ 
I  also  admitted,  indeed  it  isnMtti-f  of  calcuhlion,  that  the  error  ofl  i 
minule  in  an  observation  of  altitude  aBecls  the  calculation  of  tb*  I 
Isigitt  about  2UU  feet  for  tlie  most  distant  station ;  a  small  errotl  j 
krefore   in  the  allowance  for  terrestiial  lefractiun  (awl  in  ihik  \ 
t«re  always  mii^t  be  an  error)  may  alTect  tlie  calculation  of  beif 
^  as  many  thousand  feet,     if  those  errors  frtuii  allilnde  and  di»h  I 
iHKe  should  happen  to  be  on  the  same  side,  ibe  result  may  be  i4£  I 
t  from  triilli  in  tlie  rase  of  the  Himalaya,  as  it  was  in  (hat  of  thai.  I 
nk  of  'iViieri&e,  \tho!:«  heij^ht  has  been  reduced  from  tifteoii  I 
Hisand  feet,  once  assigned  lo  it,  to  twelve  ihouiand;  itistiort,  iff  f 
!  calculations  of  Mr.  C(>lebruoke  should  err  in  ibe  same  pro*, 
irtion  as  Uio<i<;  of  Dr.  llt^borden,    by  cutliiiK  oft'  six  or  scveai  1 
thousand  feet  from  the  height  of  l)hHWalu-);iri,  ive  shiill  bring  it,  [ 
down  to  the  elevation  of  Clihitborat^ii.     '  But,'  says  Mr.  Col***  J 
ftrooLc, '  it  wonid  be  uu  cMremu  supposition,  that  tlie  errors  have^.r  ' 
In  every  instance,  been  the  highest  [lossible,  nitd  on  the  side  of:  ' 
•ices:).'     it  the  instances  were  nuineious,  it  would  be  so,  us  far  «• 
stance  is  concerird:    but,  strictly  spi-akiu);,  tht^re  are  but  threes' 
1i  regard  to  Minall  angles  of  altitude,  lliey  art  always  more  like" 
>  be  on  the  side  of  excess  than  otherwise. 

'  Let  IIS,  however,  eiuleavour  to  try  tbe  rnoriHons  betf>lit  aasiemdjfl 
A  Uhawala-giri  by  another  lest:  ihu  only  reiiiiiniu}!  one  in  ttmiB 
absence  of  baruiiietrtcul  observation, — that  of  meteorological  pbo)  1 
'Somena.  'Ha  1 

;  Jl  luis  been  pretty  well  B«-Drtuineil,  psittly  frooi  facta  and  partly  t 
rom  theory,  at  what  elevation  above  die  level  of  tlie  sea,  in  dif- 
reiil  parallels  of  latitude,  snow  ct-ases  lo  luelt ;  or  more  correctly 

speaking, 
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»peakxug>  ^hete,  it  always  fieezes  at  iiiglit;  because  the  sun  will 
melt  snow  at  a  much  greater  elevation  thau  that  of  perpetual  frost. 
Ko  general  scale,  howevcri  can  be  given,  as  the  situation  of  the 
laud  with  regard  to  its  summer  temperature,  its  general  elevatioo, 
and  its  distance  from  the  sea,  will  very  materially  affect  Uie  height 
of  what  is  usually  denominated  the  '  lower  term  of  perpetual  con- 
gelatiou.*  llius  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  which,  though  12,000  feet 
high,  is  free  from  snow  at  least  four  months  in  the  year,  would,  if 
placed  on  the  continent  in  the  same  parallel,  liave  a  perpetual  cap 
of  snow  covering  several  hundred  feet  from  the  summit,  while  the 
snow  on  the  sides  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  never  melts  at  8,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would,  if  that  mountain  were  placed  in 
llie  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  ou  the  same  parallel,  disappear  in  the 
•uouucr  months  as  high  up  at  least  as  ten  and  probably  eleven  thou- 
sand feet^  For  our  purpose,  however,  Mr.  Kir\ian's  table  of  the 
4iieQn  beicht  of  the  low  er  term  of  perpetual  congelation,  will  be  stiS- 
^ieot.  According  to  this,  the  point  above  the  sea,  at  which  snow 
does  not  melt  in  the  parallel  of  30^,  is  1 1,592  feet :  now  as  that 
part  of  the  Himalaya  where  Mr.  Webb*8  observations  were  taken, 
IS  rather  more ;  as  the  distance  from  the  sea  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  range  surrounded  by  high  mountains  on  one  side,  and 
supported  by  au  elevated  table  land  on  the  other,  which  keep  the 
atmosphere  in  a  constant  state  of  refrigeration,  we  may  safely  ven- 
ture to  assume  1 1,000  feet,  as  an  elevation  beyond  that  at  which 
perpetual  snow  rests  on  the  sides  of  the  Himalaya. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  from  M  r.  Moorcroft*s  narrative,  that  in  cross- 
ing the  Himalaya,  no  buow  whatever  occurred  either  on  the  1st  July 
or  tlie  29th  Auguift,  and  consequently  that  the  summit  of  the  Niti 
Gliati  pa:«s  is  less  than  1 1,000  fe^t,  as  the  rise  from  *  a  good  grassy 
plain'  on  die  left  bunk  of  the  rivulet,  which  falls  into  tlie  Dauli,  is 
stated  to  be  no  more  than  1 750  paces,  (the  pundit's  strides,  we  pre- 
sume,) but  very  steep ;  supposing  that  to  every  two  feel  of  slope 
we  allow  one  of  perpendicular  ascent,  and  estimate  the  grassy  plain 
at  (iOOO  feet,  we  shall  have  about  9300  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the 
summit  of  the  Niti  pass.  This  is  described  as  half  a  mile  wide, 
so  that  there  is  room  euough  for  the  traveller  to  look  round  him. 
If  then  the  cheeks  of  this  pass  had  risen  above  it  to  the  height  of 
ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  feet,  it  can  hardly  be  conceived 
that  the  observation  of  objects  of  such  tremendous  grandeur  and 
sui)Iinuty  would  not  have  furnished  matter  for  some  remark  in 
Uie  journal — not  a  syllable,  however,  is  set  down,  not  even  a  nvio. 
of  admiration! — all  we  find,  .is  the  meagre  fact,  that  on  the 
morning  after  they  had  re-crossed  the  range,  *  snow  was  falling  on 
the  u'ljucent  mountains.'  An  observation,  however,  subsequently 
occuis,  which  is  to  the  purpose.     lu  crossing  the  tabic  land  to  the 
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Uorthnartl,  Mr. Moorcroft  says, '  mi  the  soiilh,  llite  plain  is  hMihlttfl 
by  ihe  last  DitnHlap  ridge.  Jml  tifiped  rnt'i  )n<iw  hi  itrijvi  fikt 
Jool  paths,  extendini;  along  llie  wiiidni°:9  of  the  M^et ;  tin  the 
Borih  by  tlie  Cailbs  inoiinlaitn,  ttie  siiminils  or  v  liic h  ua'  mirrknt 
more  diilincttif  a'UhstwW:'  (p.  420)  jel  lie  obsenr^,  in  anolliw 
j)Iftce,  tliat  tite  ver,v  highest  peak  of  the  Caillaa,  (the  Cail^sa  of  ilw 
charts,)  called  by  the  Hindoos  Malmde»'ka-ling,  wa*  '  lipped  \tilh 
snow.'  When  close  lo  these  muiintainv  and  the  Hiilialuyn,  Mlwre 
Aey  approach  each  other  near  the  Mansarowar  lake,  he  spml;* 
of  '  vast  iKKties  of  snow  on  the  fummits  of  the  neighbouring  nimiil- 
taiDS,'  and  notices,  in  parlicnlur,  '  the  ?inow-cap]ied  neighlwnr'  of 
ihe  Cailliiii  i  idge, '  ihe  HemucUal  range.'  These  are  Dot  iildieati<iiM 
of  an  altitudcuf  Iwentj-six  or  twenty -seven  thousand  fetl.  We  hy 
no  undue  sticss  on  the  loose  ttuieiuents  of  Mr.  Moorcriift;  btit, 
coupling  tliem  with  tlie  insignilicant  height  at  ubich  Captam  T\n^ 
jKr  states  tlie  Chamalart  to  have  appealed  above  the  ijible  bi^i)  «f 
Thibet,  (itself,  at  ihe  uluiDSt,  8000  feet  high,]  bul  which  i*  ni» 
^■welled  to  some  ihou^ands  beyond  Innttif  above  ihe  level  of  (he 
sea,  we  cannot  resist  ihe  conclusion  tliat  the  elevation  of  the  Mi- 
Hialaya  range  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

There  is  still  another  circumsluncc  which  may  be  brought  in  aid 
of  the  argument  against  the  vast  elevation  assigned  to  the  Himti- 
laya  mountains.  It  was  long  supposed  tliat  the  dL'nsit;f  of  the 
itmosphere  wus  so  iiinch  dimiiiitlied  at  the  height  of  about  fhttr 
miles,  that  no  clouds  could  be  sustained  in  it;  andlhongli  Chimbo- 
ra^o,  which  is  nearly  four  miles,  is  covered  with  snow,  ami  conse- 
quently must  have  had  clouils  floating  above  it,  yet  that  mornrtain 
nnned  an  anomaly  which  coold  only  he  explaiiieii  hy  the  great  mass 
of  high  land  in  the  vicinity  producing  such  an  inlensity  of  cold,  na 
to  give  to  ihe  surrounding  atmosphere  a  degree  of  density,  snfliciciit 
to  enable  it  to  support  vapour  in  the  state  of  clouds,  which  in  iti 
ordinary  temperature,  at  the  same  height,  could  not  be  sini&ined. 
But  ihe  assumed  height  of  the  Himalaya  is  a  mile  above  that  of 
Chimbora^o.  We  believe,  hotvever,  that  esjfertniciils  are  sItII  want- 
ing lo  ascertain  the  lieigtil  to  uliicli  vapours itI  rise  in  the  atino- 
Ijlphcre,  or  that,  at  which  it  can  be  sustairtcd  in  the  stale  of  naier; 
Land  that  at  present  very  little  is  Inown  on  this  subject.  Mr.  llal- 
I  tun,  in  his  Meteorological  Essays,  says  that '  by  some  careful  obscr- 
^ivations  he  has  found  the  small  while  streaks  of  condensed  vapour 
.which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  sky,  to  be  from  three  to  five 
Bjllfs  above  ihc  earth's  surface.'  These  ate  iirmmstionably  Ae 
'hghtesl  shapes  in  which  condensed  moisture  can  appear:  audit 
V'ould  foflow  that  if  the  hciglit  of  Dhawala-giri  peak  exceeds  ilint 
■pf  five  miles,  thrre  is  either  no  snow  on  its  summit,  i>r  that  the  st- 
^  piDsphcre,  which  turrouncb  tb«:  lopl' Af  lofty  mutnittihi)',  imirt  ob- 
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serve  a  different  law  from  that  whicii  embraces  the  general  surface 
of  tfaeearth.    Perhnps  the  phenomenon  will  admit  of  being  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  atmosphere  round  the  summits  of  high 
mountains  deposits  its  moisture  on  them,  without  forming  clouds,  in 
the  shape  of  rime;  such  as  we  see  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
the  windows  ol'  a  room,  on  a  clear  frosty  mommg. 

That  the  measurements  given  as  *  neur  approaches  to  a  correct 
determination  of  tite  height  of  the  Indian   Alps/  are  generally 
and  greatly  exaggerated,  we  may  safely  infer  from  the  result  of 
observations  made  by  Lieutenant  Webb,  subsequentlif  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  communicated  to  us  since  we 
entered  on  this  Article.    They  embrace  the  altitudes  of  twenty- 
seven  different  peaks  of  the  snowy  chaiu,  determined,  as  he  assures 
us,  trigonometrically,  and  provtd  by  inferring  the  latitude  of  Pi- 
libhir,  fsom  the  position  of  the  peaks  as  ascertained  by  survey; 
which,  he  says, '  coincided  with  Nlr.  Burrow's  observations  to  five 
seconds  of  a  great  circle,  or  84  fathoms' — though  '  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Great  Mosque  in  that  town,  and  the  nearest  point  in  the 
snowy  range  is  {)8,i)(X)  fathoms,  or  1 12  miles' — this  will  probably 
be  tbcnight  to  prove  too  much. — We  regret  that  the  want  of  cor- 
responding names  or  nimibers  will  not  admit  of  comparing  Lieute- 
nant Webb  with  himself,  or  rather  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  obtained  from  his  former  observations :  we  shall  insert  them, 
however,  as  records  to  be  hereafter  referred  to  in  our  Journal,  and 
for  general  comparison  with  the  results  of  Mr.  CoIebrooke*$  calcu- 
lations, which  are  as  under  : 

Dhawaia-giri  (*  on  the  lowest  computation*)   -     26,862  fL 
Jamun^wat^ri  or  Janiautri    ......     <i5,500 

A  mountain  supposed  to  be  Dhaibun   -    -     .     C>4,7'^iO 
A  nameless  mountain  .------.     22,768 

Another  nameless  mountain  ---...     24,625 
Another,  near  the  last,     .-...--     23,262 
A  third,  in  its  vicinity,     .......     23,052 

The  results  of  Mr.  Webb's  observations,  taken  during  bis  survev 
of  Kamaon,  are  as  follows. 

No.  of  Peak.  Alcjtwle.        No.  of  Peak.     Altitude.         No.  of  Peak.     Altitude. 

K°.  1  22,345   N^  10  15,73*^    N^  19  22,6:i5 

2  22,058  II  20,681  20  20,40? 

3  22,840  12  23,263  21  19,099 

4  21,611  13  22,313  22  19,497 

5  19,106  14  25,669  23  22,727 

6  22,498  l.j  22,419  24  22,238 

7  22,578  16  17,994  25  22,277 

8  23,164  17  19,153  25  21,045 

9  21,311  18  21,439  27  20,923 

These 
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[T)>«se  altitudes,  il  will  be  noiiceii,  are  wry  jii/crior  (o  \\tme  vt 

Mr.  Colebnvuke.      One  observmiiiii   mute  iiiid  we  bave  tiusflK 
.Tl)e  tintt  nameless  muuHlain  of  Mr.  Culebrooke'n  list  wns  culciM  1 

laleil  by  LieLitenaiit  Webb  ut  ■2I,(XKJ  (eci  above  the  plains  ut'  Kun 
ifailkhund,  or  'i  1,500  above  the  level  of  (lie  sea,  '  from  a  mean  ofi  J 
^numerous  nltiludes,  taken  atdifFerent  limes  of  the  day,  wilb  un  eStU  J 
Client  instrtmient,  its  dislunce  being  previously  ascertaiiMHl  by  olk>  1 
^rvatioii,fromtbewell3eterminede\tremitiesof  uiuflicieiii  biuc'lFi^ 
,We  now  lind  it  stretdieH  uut  to  •i'iJiiA,  uitd  all  the  others  seeoti. 

to  have  grown  in  the  same  projtorliun.     Oit  every  considefBlKMiv ' 
refure,  we  conceive  lliat  «  e  aie  borne  out  in  concluding,  thu  the  i 

rheightof  the  Himalaya  monnlitins  hns  not  yet  been  delerniined  with^ 
,«ul)icient  accuracy,  to  nsiert  their  imperioriiy  over  the  Cur4illflnHi>t 

«f  the  Andes.  h  ,r>i 
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pi>.  '2y4. 

'  I  'HE  influence  of  the  stage  upon  the  morals  and  mamien  of  si- 
•  -^  people  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  wesliall  not  bejiuiilj't 
.either  of  the  common-place  of  enforcing  it,  or  of  llie  temerity  ftfu  - 
^denying  it.  We  are  inclined  to  b<;l]eve,  lin\%cvcr,  (as  we  latdjri! 
took  occasion  to  observe,)  lliat  thia  inHnencc,  aa  far  as  it  regards  t 
<£ngland,  is  a  little  over-rated — we  duiibt  tluit  the  Beiigars'  Opera  I 
.«ver  made  an  addilional  highwaymun,  or  that  Gay  Mas  entitled  > 

wen  toMr.  Courtney'st  lively  praise  of  being  the  Oi'p/ieus  of  liiglv  ' 

way  men. 
We  readily  admit  however  the  policy  of  the  act  of  the  IGlh  Geo. 

il.  c.  'is.  for  licensing  plays  and  pla) -houses;  the  very  nature  of  the 

tage  justifies  this  restriction  on  the  general  libeily,  subject  only  to 
«ur  ufterior  responsibility,  of  speaking  and  writing  what  we  please.  ( 
Mischief  once  promulgated  on  the  stage  is  i  r  re  media  ble- 
addressed  to  thousatids,  who  on  many  accounts  are  peculiarly  liable  J 

ceive  strong  and  sudden  impressions;  it  b  enforced  a p on  then 
by  all  the  magic  of  iheulricul  illusion,  by  the  splendour  of  poeUj^li 
or  by  die  vigour  of  elixjuenct;  and  a  libel  might  be  promulgated,! 

ot  created,  and  cbarailers  and  lives  lost  before  even  a  eonsDbleMI 

le  door  could  interfere. 
If,  then,  in  this  sober  country,  whicli  has  been  so  iongnccuslomed'] 

>  enjoy  its  freedom  with  moderation,  il  be  thouglit  iiecewary-r 
4find  we  never  have  heard,  since  the  passing  of  the  liceusiiig  acl,  a 
contrary  opinion) — to  have  some  previous  restriction,  wccuDHot  be 
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saiprizeJ  Aat  the  priortpk  ^kmM  be  rarrkd  itiU  farll^ 
to  our  Tohtile  and  catlittsts«cic  neixiiboars.     In  ackblion  to  tbcir 
ml«nl  9B9reptibilitj,  tbcte  are  ntanr  oibcr  csbics  which  contri- 
bute to  the  effect  theatrical  pieces  baiv  on  a  Ffcnch  audience; 
— the  chief  of  these  is,  that,  lor  a  Ions  aeries  of  tears,  the  French 
pablic  had  no  other  solgect  or  place  on  trhich  €^  in  which  ther 
could  express  an  opinion.     It   was  so  befote  the  Revolution— 
it  was  so  to  a  «;feater  degree  during  the  reigns  of  terror  both  of 
MauDiiliaD  and  of  Napoleon.     Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
French  literature  are  aware  that  the  proodest  title  of  M.  JLai a«  v  ho 
has  been  lateK  elected  to  the  French  Academe,  and  whose  electioo 
has  so  much  cffended  all  the  ttltfo-iibrrah^  wa^  that  in  tlie  wildest 
furr  of  the  Re^oltibtjiv.  he  had  the  coiirase  to  hrn^  out  a  |Mece 
called  L'Ami  des  Lotx,  which  the  audience  had  the  good  feeling 
to  applaud  ; — be  escaped  the  guilkuiDe  onlj  by  flight  and  conceal- 
ment ;  and  he  still  recexTes  the  poni^iment  of  his  offiriKe — or,  as  he. 
we  presume,  considers  it,  the  re«  ard  of  hb  virtues — in  the  defeated 
riralrr  of  M.  Benianiin  Coii»tant,  and  tlie  n!aligtut\  of  the  united 
factions  of  Robespierre  and  Buonaparte. 

In  the  latter  tears  of  the  Jacobiii  <;niperor,  the  theatres  were  as 
much  under  his  own  controul  as  the  senate  and  legislative  bodi . 
Nothing  indeed  seems  more  surpricng  than  that  the  spirit  of 
literarv  discussion — %ihich  the  impoeif^  splendour  of  Lmiis  XIV. 
conM  not  restrain,  ^^hich  tlie  lettres  de  cachet  of  Louis  XV.  cooM 
not  iniimidatey  which  the  iivitilgerKe  and  liberality  of  LotiH  XV i. 
permitted  to  grow  to  extravas^-jiice.  ^hiih  Robespierre  could  not 
quite  destroy,  aiHl  \%hich  thf  Director  could  not  quite  ensliive — 
the  trenieudous  terror  of  Hi:.:niapar:<.  ^  soTc-raoient  shcndd  for  a  time 
extinguish.  Always  slat t^h  \a  poiittrs.uv.A  timidly  »ub<^r^ient  lo 
the  reignnig  potwere,  it  was  then,  Tt  tlie  first  tinte,  that  the  ao- 
dieiHre  of  a  FreiKh  theatre  Mt-re  itrnfifl  iiito  cc»!n|Jete  lilerarr 
as  wM  a$  political  «ul)jet;tioii.  'I  his  extnuidiiiarj  rigour  could 
not  la<(t  long;  it  fell  together  ttitli  the  ^reat  empire,  and  the 
theatres  oi  FrarKe  are  once  n).»n(*  the  scenes,  luH  merely  of  critical 
disputes,  but  of  much  of  thai  kiiiii  of  spirit,  tthich,  in  linsland.  Tents 
itself  ill  Palace-vard  meetings,  Jei^lioiH,  ami  taveni  fiiiuiers. 

Among  such  a  people  it  is  nut  Mirpri/iiig  that  the  regulations  of 
the  stable  should  be  a  matter  of  police;  bi.i  uiih  all  our  espetieiioe 
on  this  subject,  ue  confesN  \ie  tieie  nut  |ue)  artii  to  6nd  the  theatre 
of  France  reduced  to  a  s\siem  of  ^lich  i*rriLi:il  cr£;aiiizali«jn  and 
dependence  upon  the  government.  ;;l>  uc  tli:d  iu  tlie  work  which  ne 
are  abjtit  to  examine. 

Tlie  book  itself  consists  of  about  tttenty  or  thirty  p^e^  of  in- 
troductory  matter,  k»ose,   affected,   and   soqk times  uniutelli^iiiie 
— criticising  defccbi  io  w  Mlly  a  title  that  tbe^.*  can  meet  no  atten- 
tion 


I  suggesting  iiiiprtivcmcnls  so  very  extravagsnt  that  they 
lone.  The  rest  of  the  volume,  above  two  hundred  pagea, 
is  occupied  wiih  a  kind  of  Statistical  Account  of  die  Stage  o^m 
France,  and  we  believe  we  may  venture  to  say  that — neither  of  tnf  J 
army,  the  navy,  the  church,  nor  the  court;  uuilher  of  the  arb^a 
sciences,  agriculture,  nor  manufactures;  neither  of  the  internal  tioir  I 
eKlernal  policy  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  dues  there  exist  so  ful^  | 
Ko  exact,  and  so  oi^nnized,  an  accnuiit  as  this  oftlie  play-houses — a  1 
curious  proof  of  the  geniui*  of  tlie  people. 

Tlie  number  of  theatres  in  Paris  prior  to  the  revolution  wat 
seven;  and  on  these  were  exhibited — during  the  early  days  of  tbflf   \ 
disastrous  period — every  inflammatory  species  of  representation t   J 
the  actors,  tike  the  authors,  were  touched  by  the  revolutionary  ma^  J 
nia ;  and  costumes  a  la  Grerque,  and  fw/fiires  ^  In  liomuiiie,  and  1 
wigs  and  daggers  a  la  Bnilus,  efftt^luaUy  turned  their  hands,  anoJ 
- — iialio  coMttila  est — the  whole  people,   stitgc-players  aud  all,  set^l 
I  Rbout  performing  a  grand  republican  farce,  which,  in  a  few  months,  J 
I  Regenerated  into  the  most  dreadful  tragedy   that  ever  stained   tli^  j 
{  tnnals  of  ihc  world.  I 

^  Of  course,  one  of  the  first  bridles  which  they  were  impatient  \ 
i  tlirow  off  was  that  which  restrained  ilic  sla^e.     By  a  decref  J 
F  the  IQth  January,    I71H,   any  person  who  pleased  might  open  1 
ITtheatre,  subject  lo  nu  other  conditions  thini  that  of  giving  noticp  ^ 
raf  his  intention  to  the   local  authorities,  and  observing  the  feir  j 
I  directions  which  the  nmuicipal  oflicers  were  empowered  to  give. 
^yhia,   us  might  be  espected,    soon  produced  if  not  overflowing  j 
louses,  at  least  an   oveiflowiiig   of   Iiouses ;    and  t/iirf^  theaim  J 
e  fretjuently  o|)ened  in  Paris  on  tlie  same  evening.    We  need  not.  | 
joint  out  to  our  readers  the  tremendous  effects  which  so  manj  i 
neap   places  of  resort  for  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  violent  ] 
tnust  have  had,  at  a  time  when  all  old  principles  w-ere  unsettled* 
J  and  all  old  institutions  tottering — when  all  professions  were  iieg-  . 
I  lecled,  and  almost  all  trades  at  a  stand.     Tliis  state  of  extreme 
Ifalosicalion  and  madness  continued  longer  than  could  have  been 
tspected;  for,  in  1794,  we  find,  by  a  decree  of  tlie  Convention, 
(wt  there  were  still  Itceiit^  theatres  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be 
ntiljed  to  receive   from  the  public  treasure,  the  price  of  four 
niuitotis  representations;  and  nothing  can  more  clearly  shew  ibo  ■ 
bsurd  importimoe  and  inflated  style  in  which  it  was  the  fashion  ta  I 
_^  eat  theatrical  afl'airs,  than  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  ot\ 
the  ISlfa  October  in  that  year,  which  enacts— 

•  Art.  I .  The  i/icalrical  yrar  f,\ii\]\  liencuforward  be  reckoned  wiili  th»  1 

civil  year.  j 

'An.  2.  Tbc  Com  mil  lee*  of  rublic   Insiructian   anJ   Finance  shall  \ 

unite  togeilier,  nml  propiiKc  Ji  scheme  for  llie  number,  Milaijcs,  disi 

pli(ie,  &c.  of  iheKcton,>cc.' 

VOL.  XVII.  .1(1.  XXXIV.  an 
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To  the  first  of  these  grave  articles  is  subjoined  a  still  graver 
note,  to  apprize  the  world  that  though  thus  extensive  in  its  terms, 
the  articles,  m  fa(^t,  only  applied  to  the  Opera^  for  th^t  ip  the  rest  of 
France  the  theatrical  year  was  to  begin  as  heretofore*!  ^  At  the 
moment  when  this  admirable  regulation  was  making,  his  serene 
highness  the  prince  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  Duke  ot  Parq^ 
Peter  Cambac6res,  one  of  the  constellation  of  great  ine'n  wl^tn 
the  restoration  has  obscured,  was  president  of  the  Niuional  Con- 
vention.    We  mention  it  to  the  honour  of  fallen  grMtnSeisa.'^  . 

In  November,  1796,  a  decree  was  passed,^  (au^  nai^  ^y^  since 
continued  in  force,)  which  enacts  that  a  d^cime  on  cyerj jranc  of 
the  price  of  entrance  at  all  places  of  public  amusement  should  be 
collected  for  the  use  of  the  poor — that  is,  one  penny  put  of  every 
ten. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  this  very  tax  proposecl  tp  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Walsingham,  in  1586>  by  some  zealous  per:>on,  as  a  triffiii<[ 
compensation  for  the  immorality  of  stage  plays.  '  If  this  mischief 
must  be  tolerated,  let  every  stage  in  London  pay  a  weekly  pension 
to  the  poor  ;  that  ex  hoc  malo  provetiiat  aliqnod  bonum  :  but  it  is 
rather  to  be  wished  that  players  might  be  used,  as  Apollo  did  hit 
laughing — semel  in  anno,*  Extremes  meet;  and  a  profligate 
French  government  acted  on  the  principle  of  an  over-righteous 
English  puritan. 

llie  following  extract  of  the  table  of  the  produce  of  this  duty 
for  the  last  six  years,  in  which  so  many  extraordinary  events  have 
occurred,  will  serve,  ns  a  kind  of  moral  thermometer,  to  shew  to 
how  little  vicissitude  of  feeling  the  public  mind  of  France  is  sub- 
ject— and  with  what  regularity  the  course  of  umiisement  has  gone 
on  during  the  Austrian  campaign,  the  retreat  of  Mosco^  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  the  capture  of  the 
capital,  and  the  establishment  and  re-establi&hment  of  the  king. 
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Total   fr,  455,395     l.S7^M)3    43H,855    485,i:>7    491.8'i6    4^17.363 

From  this  account,  it  appears  tbat  the  vear  which  immediately 
followed  the  heaviest  calamity  that  ever  befel  a  nation,  the  Rii«:siuu 
retreat,  witnessed  but  little  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  public 
amusement  and  jjaictv  in  France, — the  inunense  influx  of  strnntrers 
III  the  vears  lijl  i  and  1815,  made  up,  we  presume,  fur  Uie  abseiicr 

of 
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of  the  French ;  but  the  superiority  of  ihe  last  year  over  all  the  for- 
I  mer,  can  only  be  aLtributed  to  the  return  of  the  tinlion  to  their  na- 
tDral  and  peaceful  enjoyments :  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  in 
those  species  of  amusements  which  more  especially  belong  to  the 
I  people  ttietnselves,  such  as  the  Bals,  Soirees  Amusanles  and  Pctitt 
[  Spectacles,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  beyond  any  former 
f  year. 

1807,  no  lens  than  twenty- three  theatres  existed  in  Paris, 


Tie  Op6ra 
Th£&tre  Fraiii^ais, 
Feydeau, 

Louvois, 

L'Od^on, 

Vaudeville, 

Porte  St.  Martin^ 

Montansicr, 

L'Ambigu, 

La  Gaiete, 

Les  Variiii^s, 
An  imperial  decree,  howt 
the  following : 

Op6ra, 

Franca  ia, 

Feydeau, 

L'Odeon, 


Moli^re 
La  Citg, 

Le  Theatre  Mareux, 
Le  Theatre  des  Muses, 
Le  Marais, 
Les.leunesEI.ives, 
Les  Jeunes  Artistes, 
Les  Troubadours, 
Les  Jeunes  Com^diens, 
Le  Cirque  Olympique, 
Tliealre  Sans  Pretentions. 

r'er,  of  August  1B07)  reduced  this  list  tol 


Vaudeville, 

Vari^tfa, 

L'Anibigu, 

La  Guici6, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added,  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  MartM  \ 
and  Franconi's  Cirque  Olympique,  and  latterly,  by  t  lie  king,  tlnd 
Italian  theaire  called  Favart;  so  that  there  are,  at  present,  eleven  1 
theatres  in  Paris,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Op^ra,  Odion*  1 
tnd  Favart,  are  open  every  night,  and  more  particularly,  that  is,  with  | 
greater  affluence  of  company,  on  Sundays:  besides  which,  there  J 
are,  we  learn  from  this  \vork,  sixty-three  shows,  spectacles,  panor»>  4 
mas  or  exhibitions. — These  are  of  all  kinds  and  at  all  prices.  M. 
Baulhin,  of  the  Palais-Royal,  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  you  by,  1 
pompous  pretensions — he  simply  olfers,  in  two  words,  to  gratify  two  J 
tastes  at  once,  and  advertises  cuffc  el  sauvase.  M.  Roussel,  of  ll 
Rue  des  Boucheries,  equally  laconic  but  less  precise,  invites  yoa  I 
generally  to  see  Phenomena ;  and  while  several  others  otTer  lo  show  J 
a  crocodile,  or  the  Simplon,  or  a  vaisseau  ambulant,  M.  Prcvos^  1 
on  ihc  Boulevard  du  Temple,  saves  you  an  in&nity  of  trouble  by  j 
opening,  at  one  view,  the  panorama  of  the  whole  miiverse.  This,  lo 
our  surprize,  is  the  only  panorama  mentioned  by  our  author,  as  now 

■  Wc  bdieVe  lAst  iMInly  Hit  Odion  pltyt  titty  nigtrt. 
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existing  in  Paris:  We  know  of  several  which  have  been  there,  and 
we  may  venture  to  say  (without  the  fear  of  being  taxed  with  na- 
tional partiality)  that  nothing  of  the  kmd  which  we  ever  saw  abroad 
equalled  in  execution  some  of  those  of  our  own  artists.  Hie 
public  cannot  have  forgotten  the  bold  and  vigorous  pencil  of  Sir 
Kobert  Porter ;  and  they  have  lately  had  several  specimeas  T)f  the 
'ivonderful  art  of  Mr.  Barker,  which  produces  almost  perfect  illu- 
sion, and  approaches  to  nature  in  a  way  to  remind  us  of  Vemet 
and  Vandervelde.  Those  who  recollect  Uie  panoramas  of  Elba  and 
the  bay  of  Naples  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us  that,  besides  the 
mere  mechanical  resemblance  of  the  outline,  these  werks  displayed 
qualities  which  shewed  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  taste  and  genius. 
Mais  revenons  k  nos  moutons. 

All  these  theatres  and  various  places  of  amusemeiit  are  not 
merely  under  the  general  superintendance  of  die  police,  but  are 
specially  regulated  by  a  code  of  laws,  promulgated  sticcessivdy  bj 
the  Convention,  the  Consuls,  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  in  whick 
all  the  details  of  the  scenic  kingdom,  from  the  choice  of  the  pieces 
to  be  played,  down  to  that  of  the  box-keepers,  is  minutely  provided 
for. 

Abhorrent  as  this  system  of  petty  legislation  is  tb  all  our  feeliiws 
as  Britons,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  seems  to  suit  the  people 
with  whom  it  has  to  deal,  and  that  the  regulations  themselves  arc 
sometimes  useful.  In  points,  for  instance,  which  concern  the  safety 
of  the  audience,  we  not  only  think  the  interposition  of  public  autho- 
rity proper — digitus  vindice  nodus — but  that  the  example  of  thf 
French  government,  modified  as  circumstances  demanded,  might 
be  followed  with  advantage  by  ourselves,  llie  regulations  for  tlw 
prevention  of  fire  are  very  strict. — The  stores  of  dresses,  scenery, 
machinery,  and  all  those  combustibles  which  constitute  at  once  the 
property  and  the  danger  of  a  play-house,  must,  by  a  decree  of  the 
SIst  March,  1799,  be  kept  in  a  buildin:];  completely  separated  from 
the  theatre.  Hie  manao:ers  are  bouiul  not  only  to  have  a  sufficient 
provision  of  water,  fire-pumps,  &c.  but  they  are  further  obliged  to 
have  a  suflicient  guard  of  public  firemen  always  on  duty  at  their 
respective  houses ;  and  the  care  of  seeing  that  no  danger  of  fire 
exists  is  not  entrusted  to  the  managers  and  their  servants  alone,  but 
forms  a  part  of  the  daily  duty  of  the  police;  and  «the  failure,  even 
for  one  single  day y  in  any  of  these  precautions,  forfeits  the  license. — 
All  the  great  theatres  of  London  have  been  burned  down  in  suc- 
cession since  any  accident  uf  that  kind  has  happened  at  Paris. 

We  cannot  speak  with  Cijual  approbation  of  the  laws  which  so 
accurately  define  and  prescribe  what  kind  of  pieces  each  theatre 
shall  play ; — for  instance,  \\\\x\X  can  he  more  ab?§urd  than  to  see  the 
lovercign  authority  descending  to  such  puerilities  as  the  following' 

'  1°.  Thf 
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'  l'.  The  Opera  is  especially  coiuaxTaled  lo  singing  ntij  lUncing— 
lliere  only  can  be  reprasented  pieces  which  are  alio^ether  in  music  mi  "^ 
bullets  gr  the  noble  and  graceful  kind, —  that  is  to  say,  such  as  huvc  beWfl 
taken  fruni  the  subjects  of  mythology  and  history,  and  nhose  pnncipal3 
pcrsonHgcs  are  godji,  kuigi  or  liei-ocs.  J 

*  3*.  It  may'also  give,  but  this  tonairrentli)  -aitlt  the  other  theatrt»^% 

ballets  represeiiiing  ^ceJtes  or  moral  or  ecen  of  common  lift'.'  ^ 

Dicret  </u  S  Jam,  I8O6.  J 

111  ihc  same  high  minded  principles  of  legislation,  the  ercat  N»jJ 
p<>leon  also  provided  that  at  ihe'  I  aiidevUh,'  they  might  play  'littlflj 
pieces  interspersed  with  little  songs,'  and  at  the  '  rari'^fe.'i,  litlMjl 
pieces,  sometimes  but  not  always  inlcrsperseil  with  little  songs/ i 
but  111  both  cases,  the  little  songs  were  to  be  sung  to  commoii  J 
tunes;  (des  airs  connus;)  and  they  were  forbidden  under  severe  pcnat*  J 
ties  to  sing  any  tunc  which  had  already  been  lung  on  the  greuter] 
stages ;  which,  by  the  bye,  goes  on  a  very  probable  presuniptioii  ■ 
that  the  airs  sung  on  those  great  stages  were  but  peii  coniius.  a 

\\  e  need  not  at  once  weary  and  surprize  our  readers  w ith  the  1 
infinity  of  details  which  are  provided  by  imperial  and  royal  untlio<  1 
rity  for  managitig  the  theatrical  realm ;  suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  ftj 
single  decree  relative  to  the  nieilre  Fran^ais  contains  ninety-seven  J 
articles,  and  rivals  in  length  and  intricacy  sonic  of  our  modern  acu3 
of  parliament.  A  sliort  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Th^&tre^ 
Fran^nis  is  managed,  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  them.  '  J 

The  supreme  controul  is  under  the  minister'  of  the  royal  house-  j 
hold,  for  the  execution  of  whose  orders,  and  as  a  chamiel  of  com-  1 
munication  with  the  plajers,  there  iaa  commissioner  appointed  by  J 
tlie  government.  1 

'tiie  actors  form  a  kind  of 'joint-stock  company,  and  a  commilleej 
of  six  are  appointed  to  manage,  with  (he  commissioner  before  m*n-^ 
tinned,  the  interests  of  the  society ;  bnt  the  articles  of  the  decree  J 
are  so  minute  in  their  details,  that  diere  is  little,  eicept  mere  peiS  % 
aoiinl  interests,  left  to  the  discretion  of  this  committee ;  and  even  otf  J 
these  points  tlie  authority  of  the  government  commissioner  is  su-  a 
preme.  The  receipts  of  the  house  are  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  ■ 
parts — one  partis  set  aside  for  unexpected  demands — one-half  paifj 
is  g;ivcn  lo  the  pension  or  superannuation  fund — another  half  partV 
is  ns$ip;iied  lo  Uie  decorations,  scenery,  repairs,  &c. — The  other  S 
(wenly-lwu  parts  are  distributed  amongst  (he  actors,  none  receiving  J 
more  than  one  part,  Tior  less  than  one-eighlh  of  a  part.  _j| 

The  actors,  on  entering  this  society,  conlract  an  engagement  tcTV 

"UfthtiHcarrnat  i|iiile  cerioin.    lu  Suoiupine'i  lime  il  tiu  under  Uw  dirpclioM  fl 
•f  ■  niHiiitcr  allcU  SuriulviiUiinl  ilct  Specluclei.    Mini'c  the  king's  rvtum  ne  Uuuglit  4 
then:  functions  had  bi-en  rciloml  nu  pnriiiier  KCUtilliununc  de  la  clHunbrv  ;   but  n*     ' 
vr  by  m  dccrre  of  tile  ting,  tliil  Nnvcinber,  1813.  tliut  (tmc  i(  Icaitof  tlie  Ihotro  are 
itndcr  Ibc  minutci  of  tbe  liouschuld. 
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play  for  twenty  years,  after  ^hich  they  are  entitled  to  a  retiring 
pension  of  4000  francs  per  ann.  about  170/.  These  pensions  are 
payable,  half  out  of  an  annual  allowance  of  100,000  francs  (about 
4200/.)  made  by  government  to  the  theatre,  and  the  other  half  out 
of  funds  raised  out  of  the  receipts  and  contributions  of  the  actors. 

The  number  of  associates  seems  indefinite — there  are  at  present 
on  the  list,  sixteen  men  and  nine  women ;  but  there  are  besides  achss 
of  actors,  who  receive  salaries  from  the  society ;  of  tliese  there  are 
now  ten  men  and  five  women.  It  is  not  stated  how  these  stipen- 
diaries are  paid,  or  in  what  way  their  salaries  are  fixed,  as  com- 
pared with  the  jnembers  of  the  company.  They  have  no  right  to 
retiring  pensions,  but  the  government  reserves  to  itself  a  power  of 
granting  them  pensions,  which  in  no  case  can  exceed  half  their 
former  pay.  So  that  the  whole  strength  of  this  national  company 
is  twenty-six  men  and  fourteen  women — a  number  which  woold  be 
utterly  inadequate  not  merely  to  the  size  of  our  English  theatres, 
and  the  magnificence  of  our  spectacles,  but  in  truth  to  the  very 
nature  of  our  drama.  The  play  at  Covent  Garden  the  day  we  write 
is  Romeo  and  Juliet — in  that  there  are  seventeen  male  and  three 
female  performers,  absolutely  indispensable ;  but  the  bill  of  the 
entertainments  for  the  evenii^  contains  the  names  of  twenty-three 
other  men,  and  thirty-two  other  women,  (besides  soldiers,  &c.)— 
so  that  there  will  appear  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden  this  even- 
ing, twice  as  many  actors  and  actresses  as  form  the  whole  strength 
of  the  French  national  theatre. 

This  b  a  source  of  expense  to  the  English  theatres  which  is  not 
sufficiently  considered,  when  coniparis^^ns  are  made  between  their 
prices  and  those  of  the  French  theatres.  We  know  of  no  FreiKh 
tragedv  which  has  more  than  eleven  characters — several  of  Shakir 
peare's  liave  as  many  as  forty,  and  few,  if  any,  of  his  plays,  have  less 
than  fifteen  or  twenty,  exclusive  of  lords,  ladies,  soldiers,  mob,  and 
ail  that  crowd  of  attendants  with  which  he  delights  to  fill  his  scene. 
If  we  were  to  look  deeper  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  should  find 
that  this  difiVrence  arises  (>erha|:s  not  more  from  the  las/f,  than 
from  the  pocrt*r<  of  the  authors  who  ha\e  given  dramatic  laws  to 
the  two  countries.  Shakspoare  could  not  have  confined  his  super- 
abundant fertility  withm  such  narrow  btHuuis  as  the  equable  and 
elegant  Racine — he  looked  into  nature,  and  not  into  Aridtotle  or 
Bossu,  for  his  rules;  aud  fiiuiin^  that  all  human  action>  are  brought 
about  bv  a  great  vanetv  o(  aireiits,  each  having  a  distinct  character, 
his  plays  exhibit  orftit  prc:ur..^  k  r'  rz\:f  ht\\  which  ihe  n^echaiiical 
plots  and  half-dozen  formal  chaiacters  of  the  French  drama  are  in- 
camble  of  pnxlucing. 

\\  e  find  aLfO  in  these  drv  iieui!s  of  French  theatrical  re^ula- 
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tions,  another  circumstance,  which  dliowE,  ver>'  forcil>l},  the  difle* 
reiice  between  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  two  coiuitrica. 

All  the  characters  of  the  French  drama  are  arranged  in  certain 
divisione,  to  which  lechuical  wames  are  aflixed.  'Die  men  in 
conieity  are  Jeuties  Premitrs — I'ires  Vo6/« — fiiiuiideis — C'o- 
rniijuci —  Vtililes,  Etc. — while  the  ladies  are  either  .leunea  Premihti 
— MeTti — higiiiuites — Duegues  or  Soitbrettvi — and  all  ihis  is  so 
welt  understood,  that  each  actor  artd  aclress  is  obliged  to  make 
a  selection  of  a  particular  role,  frorei  which  these  decrees  for- 
bid them  afierwurds  to  depart; — they  douliU  and  triple  one 
unolher  in  their  respective  classes,  but  ihey  are  not  permitted  (o 
extravsguie  into  another  walk.  The  P^re  Noble  cannot  become 
Cumit/ue,  whatever  be  his  vocation  lliis  way ;  and  the  Itiginuite 
iniwl  no(  look  to  be  the,  J^une  Premiire,  whatever  ambiuon  she 
mny  feel  for  playing  the  heroine — and  tlie  iTth  mid  48</i  ardtlet 
tifllie  \st  ciuiptet  of  the  3d  Kclifi"  o/  iiie  Mh  ttlle  of  the  Moscoa 
decree, (we  quolc  exactly,)  regulate  Uie  official  modes  by  which  an 
actor  who  belongs  to  one  class  of  ctiaracteri  may  be  allowed  to  tiy 
his  hand  at  another. 

In  the  English  theatre  all  this  foolery  would  be  impossible. 
We  represent  not  Jeunts  Premieres,  nor  Ingciitiilii,  but  men  and 
women,  with  all  their  various  aud  changeable  feelings,  humours, 
ind  passions — our  dramatists  know  that  the  gravest  man  sometimes 
smiles,  and  that  the  ga>est  is  sometimes  grave — they  know  that 
many  of  the  events  of  life  depend  upon  sudden  oliifts  of  temper, 
ibat  no  two  men  will  be  aiTected  in  the  same  way  by  tlic  same 
Orcuin stances ;  nay,  that  the  same  person  is  fre<)uently  two  or 
^rce  different  men  with  regard  to  his  humour  or  his  passions ;  and 
ibat  the  human  character  is  equable  and  unmixed  on  no  spot  of  the 
globe  except  the  stage  of  the  'liieillre  Fran^ais ;  there  man  becomes 
a  puppet,  and  character  u  nut  the  growth  uf  nature  but  of  certain 
learned  conventions  and  regnlatiuus  :  a  villain  must  not  be  Jocose 
with  them,  nor  a  hero  witty ;  and  HamUt  and  lago  arc  unlit  for 
their  stage,  exiv:tly  because  ibey  are  copied  from  the  theatre  of  the 
world :  there  U  much,  we  admit,  on  the  French  stage  to  be  set  off 
against  this  defect,  and  there  are  one  or  iwo  exceptions ;  but  wc 
■hall  probably  have  occasion  to  consider  this  topic  hrreofler,  and 
at  present  this  train  of  discussion  would  lead  us  beyond  our  pur- 
pose. We  end  it  by  sajing  that  this  rigorous  dcstijiaiion  of  parts 
\fnl  once  «  cauHe,  a  consequence,  and  a  proof  of  the  feebleness 

,of  the  Fj-ench.djcMiia. 

,,    But  it  ik  in  ikh«  ptQvinces  that  tlie  system  of  tbeatrical  urganiza- 
lion  appears  in  all  its  formality,    'i'bere  are,  it  seenis,  in  tiie  depart- 

iWents,  sMieu)  t>erniu<i«nl  companies,  vix,  at  Ulle,  Calais,  Rouen, 

ifVcrstillc!),  Brest,  Nantes,  Bordeaux  (two),  'I'oulouse,  Perpignan, 
'i  r.  4  Montpellier, 
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Montpeliier,  Marseilles,  Lyons  (two),  and  Strasbourg  (two),  ^-hich, 
•with  the  eleven  at  Paris,  make  twenty-seven  stationary  companies; 
there  are,  besides,  throughout  France  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
other  theatres  which  are  (desservisj  served  by  twenty-five  ambula- 
tory troops ;  the  whole  face  of  the  kingdom  being  divided,  for 
theatrical  purposes,  into  twenty-five  arrondissemens,  through  each 
of  which  at  least  one  company  makes  a  regular  progress  at  stated 
times  in  every  year ;  but  to  fifteen  of  the  arrondissemens,  which 
are  more  extensive  than  the  others  and  contain  important  towns, 
requiring  a  larger  allowance  of  amusement,  there  are  second  com- 
panies which  also  go  their  rounds,  but  in  a  way  carefully  arranged 
not  to  clash  with  the  circuits  of  the  '  premieres  troupes/ 

The  names  of  all  the  persons  who  belong  to  those  companies, 
and  their  respective  roles,  from  Talma  down  to  the  fiddler  in  the 
orchestra,  are  registered  in  the  volume  before  us  with  as  much,  if 
not  more,  precision  and  detail  than  those  of  ourxlrmy  List:  from 
this  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  ten  theatres  of  Paris,  (excludii^ 
the  whole  Opera,  and  excluding  also  the  choruses  and  dancers,)  ItiO 
male  and  rio  female  performers;  and  that  in  the  provinces  (also 
exclusive  of  choruses  and  dancers)  there  are  618  men  and  400 
women. 

The  great  Opera,  or,  as  it  is  pedantically  called,  the  Academy  of 
Music,  requires  a  separate  observation  or  two.  It  is,  and  has  been 
ever  since  its  foundation  in  1646,  a  government  concern;  the  re- 
ceipts have  never  been  equal  to  the  expense  of  this  splendid  spec- 
tacle, and  the  government  was  always  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
deficit ;  touards  this  there  is  laid  a  kind  of  tax  on  all  the  secondarb* 
theatres  and  alt  the  shows  and  exhibitions  of  Paris,  of  one-fifth  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  balls,  concerts,  panoramas,  &c.  one-tenth  at 
Tivoli,  and  one-half  at  all  theatres,  and  other  similar  establish- 
ments. This  is  evidently  a  tax  raised  by  the  government  for  its  own 
use,  because  it  diminishes  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  0|>era  out  of 
the  civil  list;  and  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  with  i\iore  good 
sense  and  acuteness  than  we  should  have  expected  from  him,  asks 
whether  this  ought  to  stand  on  a  mere  decree  of  Buonaparte,  and 
whether  it  does  not  legally  require  a  law  to  sanction  its  collection  f 
The  company  at  this  theatre  consists  of  ten  principal  male  and 
eight  female  singers,  with  fifty  chorus  sin«jrers;  eleven  principal 
male  and  tifteen  female  dancers,  with  fifty-eight  figurants  of  both 
sexes.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of  twentv-five  violins,  ten  vio- 
loncellos, and  forty  other  chfVorcnl  instruments,  making  with  their 
chefs  du  chant,  and  maitres  dcs  ballets,  mechanist,  «k.c.  about  2o0 
persons. 

'^J'his  whole  system  of  theatrical  organization  is  so  curious  a  pnK>f 
of  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  of  the  ubiquity  and  omnipotence  of 
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government  interference  in  France,  that  we  have  thouglit  the  sub» 

E'ect  not  quite  so  unimportant  as  it  at  first  sight  appears — but  we 
lave  also  been  induced  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  by  another  coit- 
sideration — we  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportnniiy  of  takttig  a  view 
of  the  literary  part  of  the  French  theatre  ;  and  it  occurred  to  us  that 
this  preliminary  sketch  of  the  personal  and  mechanical  part  of  its 
organtzutioii  might  tend  to  render  our  future  task  more  easy  to  our- 
selves, and  more  agreeable  to  our  readers. 


Akt.  VII.— He  Evidence  and  AtUhimti/  of  the  Clirhlian  Revela- 
tion, Ity  T.  Chalmers,  D.  D.  one  of  tlie  Ministers  of  Glasgow. 
Svo.  1817. 
Trills  is  the  work  of  a  reflecting  and  philosophical  mind,  on 
^  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  re- 
vealed reli<:ion  in  that  part  of  the  island  where  the  author  resides. 
That  there  already  exist  several  most  conclusive  and  Buli»>factory 
treatises  on  the  same  subject,  and  of  recent  date,  was  no  rcitson  for 
precluding  a  writer,  of  inferior  talents  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  from  tra- 
velling over  the  same  ground.  New  works,  even  when  consisting 
pf  old  arguments,  are  sure  to  attmct  a  temporary  attention  at  least; 
and  M'here  the  «tyle  and  course  of  reading  are  so  dllferent  as  they  arc 
well  known  to  be  on  the  nntth  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  works  of  Faley,  Powell,  Hurd,  and  Jenyns,  per- 
haps even  of  Addison,  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  arc  tittle 
studied  in  Scotland.  It  ja  a  well  known  fact  that  in  one,  at  least,  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  and  in  Uiat,  perhaps,  which  presumes  to 
consider  itself  as  most  enlightened,  a  spirit  of  unbelief  in  revealed 
religion  ii  become  unhappily  common.  Such  a  disposition,  even 
were  Christianity  an  imposture,  is  adisgrace  to  a  philosophical  age  : 
for  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  this  conclusion  is  the  result  of 
modest  and  patient  inquiry — of  the  same  process  of  the  under- 
standing, which  the  same  individuals  are  able  and  willing  to  apply 
to  physical  and  political  subjects.  It  follows  therefore,  either  that 
Christianity  is  a  superstition  so  absurd  and  pernicious  us  to  deserve 
to  be  rejected  by  enlightened  minds  without  investigation,  or  that 
the  conduct  of  ihi-se  persons,  even  should  the  whole  system  turn 
out  at  lengdi  to  be  a  falsehood,  i»  at  once  unphilosophical  and  pre- 
sumptuous, it  consists  in  what  a  great  muster  of  the  subject  deno- 
minated '  contempt  previous  to  investigation.' 

W  hy  then  do  not  these  patient  and  esact  inquirers  on  every  other 
subject  take  Christianity  as  un  existing  phenomenon,  the  origin  and 
progress  of  which  deserve,  at  least,  to  be  accounted  for?  Why 
confound  it  by  one  sweeping  sentence  with  llic  ditferent  and  siic.ces- 
sive  modes  of  superstition,  which,  from  whatever  causes,  hme,  from 
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tbe  bcgtnniiig  of  the  human  race,  spread  themselves  over  different 
portions  of  the  earth  ?    Has  it  in  its  character  and  constitution  anj 
thing  iu  common  with  any  of  them  t  Do  not  they,  one  and  all,  stand 
coudt  mned  before  a  moral  reasoning  theist,  not  only  as  wholly  un- 
supported by  external  evidence,  but  as  unworthy  and  opposite  to 
the  very  nature  of  a  moral  governor  of  the  world  f  On  these  grounds, 
bad  tlie  Christian  revelation  never  made  a  claim  on  the  belief  of 
mankmd,  they  and  we  should  have  been  warranted  in  rejecting 
them  all,  from  the  elegant  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  tbe 
black  and  horrible  buparstitioiis  of  the  Huidoos.     Allowing  them, 
hi  slii>rt,  to  have  had  any  origin  but  in  the  fears,  or  in  the  lusts  of 
men,  they  could  only  have  been  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  demons 
conspiring  in  one  r^on  and  at  one  period  to  allure,  and  at  another 
to  terrifv  their  votaries  from  the  primeval  worship  of  tbe  one  true 
God. 

Contradistingujalied  from  all  these,  and  victorious  over  many, 
stands  the  revelation  purportiiu^  to  have  been  made  to  maokiiid  by 
Jestis  Chri>t,  and  at  this  moment  prevailing  almost  over  all  the 
civilized  portions  of  the  globe.  Now  this  is  tbe  pbenomenou  to  be 
accounted  for.  'lliat  it  was  not  spread  by  conquest  they  must  ad- 
mit;— and  that,  instead  of  falling  in  nith  and  Mattering  the  corrupt 
passiiHis  of  human  nature,  it  set  itself  in  array  against  ihem  all,  aiid, 
without  compromij«  or  conce;Si&ion,  totally  reuses  to  admit  any 
intercommunity  with  moral  evil.  Again— this  system,  whatever 
may  be  its  origtn,  is  x^hully  thcistic;  its  modes  of  worship  are 
pure  and  simple :  blcKxilcss.  though  teachuig  a  propitiatiou  through 
biood«  and  chaste,  while  th^y  iiKuIcate  the  warmt^t  lo«e  of  God 
and  man. 

Let  u$  not  be  mistaken  a$  ovef^atins  the  oscni^  of  Christianitv. 
^Ve  mean  ik4  to  c\'ufoutHl  it  \%iih  the  ali^:l:lOl^^  v^iuch  hri\e  bet^n 
bm|¥rd  up^w  It,  or,  a$  $ouie  iiM|iiuer«  art-  tv^^  a|t  to  do,  with  tbe 
abiu4>  and  comi|4ioo$  whK-h  ui  ^f^ne  iii>iaucc'>  tuve^unL  it  almost 
lotbe  level  t4  pa^aiusm,  but  as  it  e\K»t5.  (^uii:  i:  i.i  uik&iii. Iterated,  in 
the  single  w^ame  whxh  is  o>:ii|vtcnt  to  Umt  vi;a2;.»  t.>  iL»  gtroerai 
cbarfecter. 

W*  siy  then  that  a  phei>"»uv»«  s^-*  t\::i.^'»-'.cjLfy  i>.  a:  K-a^i,  en- 
ti:It\^  to  aive$4^tioii.  Tbal  the  «i«\:ix  vhi^;.:  vS  Kua  a  >_\>:em  is 
INK.  ::ke  evety  odief,  ancirtu  ix  msxienu  lu  u-*  *\  v  rlxj.  ivc^-iU^ed.  as 
*  rv it  'jtK«,  b\  il>  ownclurKUr  a.^i  cv.>tts^:^LKN;.  i>  ilj.*..:*.  >t.  We 
a-r  ixu.^>o94:  vis:h  nu^u  wb-v  a>  w*  fx^-  ai-i  uu>:.  t^.w^c  ui  ibe 
e\i*!c*N-'e  of  a  Mx^ril  G.>%»fcifc.i*  -l^  it*  uAk-^ti^c.  aoo  ::•  ir^cir  fUii 
|M:;x:kiv^  ^e  <vrjiide»l:>  s:*>jxai  a  asna*^  iku,  •u>«f«.iAX«.ti\  oi" 
»'i  <vu'va*  tc:$4.a»>ov,  >**ch  a  iv*^>:«  x-ii  £.*»»"  i^^^tt  -«ti  ironi 
i«  o.      I;   i:  sbo^iAi.  tbcu  rrKX-UKx:  v*   it.  pcx-i' -^^-  ■.  ;'is*-&- 

*bie  scQcn,  BMrt  be  k;xti%  ^Afv>;>\  :>:  '^^t  I^..**   -       .:   ?h  -uai 
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not,  they  will,  at  least,  have  lost  the  inumph  of  having  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  another  phenomenon,  more  singular  even 
than  the  former;  namely,  an  alliaitce  of  eighteen  centuries  between 
the  purest  morality  and  the  most  artful  imposture. 

Unhappily  Dr.  Chalmers  has  takeu  a  very  different  course,  and 
either  from  prejudices  of  his  education  in  a  Calvinlstic  church,  or 
froiii  some  otlier  cause,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  has 
commenced  and  continued  his  H'ork  in  persevering  eflorts  tu  de- 

fireciate  the  internal  evidence  for  the  trutli  of  the  Christian  rere- 
alion.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  thut  system,  for  a  «ery  obvious 
reason,  to  exalt  the  physical,  at  the  expense  of  [he  moral,  attributes 
of  the  Divinity ;  and  while  it  professes  to  otvti  and  to  reverence  the 
latter,  to  represent  those  qualities,  while  exinting  in  the  Almighty, 
to  be  of  so  transcendent  a  nature,  that  little  can  be  antecedently 
inferred  from  them  with  respect  to  his  probable  conduct  towards 
his  creatures  upon  earth.  In  this  spirit,  and  as  an  apology  for 
resting  the  entire  weight  of  his  cause  on  e\lernal  evidence,  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  the  internal  evidence — 
*  thai,  as  appears  to  many,  no  elfoctual  argument  can  be  fnuiiileil  upon 
this  consideration,  because  they  do  not  count  tliemselves  en<iugb  ac- 
quainted with  the  designs  or  character  of  the  Being  Troin  whom  the 
Mes»enger  professes  lo  have  come. 

'  Were  the  author  of  the  message  some  distant  and  unknown  indivi- 
dual of  our  own  species  we  would  [should]  scarcely  be  entitled  lu  found 
ui  argument  upon  any  comparison  of  ours  between  the  iinjMirt  of  the 
meisuge  and  the  character  of  the  individual,  even  though  we  had  our 

'general  cNperlence  of  human  nature  lo  help  us  in  the  speculaiion. 

'  Mow  of  the  iKTisibir  God  vx  Aate  no  exptricnce  vihatntr.  We  are  still 
further  removed  from  all  direct  and  personal  observation  of  him,  or  of 
his  counsels.     Whether  we  think  of  the  eternity  of  his  government,  or 

-the  mighty  range  of  its  influence  over  the  wide  departments  of  nature 
■nd  of  providence,  he  stands  at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  to  make  ihc 
tnanageraent  of  his  empire  a  subject  inaccessible  to  all  our  faculiies.' 
'  It  is  evident,  however,  that  ibis  does  not  apply  to  the  second  topic 

'  The  bearers  of  the  message  were  beings  like  ourselves,  and  we  cnn 
apply  our  safe  and  certain  exjKTience  of  man  lo  their  conduct  and 
their  testimony.  We  mny  know  too  little  of  God  to  found  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  coincidence  which  we  may  conceive  to  e\M  between 
the  subject  of  the  messase  and  our  previous  conceptions  of  its  author. 
Bai  we  may  know  enough  of  man  to  pronounce  upon  the  credibility  of 
the  messengei's.  Had  they  the  maimer  and  physiognomy  of  honest 
menf  Was  iheir  testimony  resisted,  or  did  ihey  persevere  in  \\i  Had 
tbcy  any  interest  in  tiibricHting  the  message — ^ur  did  they  suffer  in  con 
Kquence  of  this  perseverance  ? — did  they  suiTer  to  Mich  a  degree  as  to 
.constitute  a  satisfying  pledge  of  their  integrity  ?  Was  there  more  ih.-in 
le  messeDger,  and  did  they  agree  as  to  the  substance  of  that  conimu- 
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nication  which  they  made  to  the  world  ?  Did  they  exhibit' any  special 
mai^k  of  their  office  as  messengers  of  God ;  such  a  mark  at  none  but 
God  could  give,  and  none  but  his  approved  messengers  could  obtain 
possession  of?  Was  this  mark  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  were 
these  miracles  so  obviously  addressed  to  the  senses  as  to  leave  no  sus- 
picion of  deceit  behind  them  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  feel  our 
competency  to  take  up  and  to  decide  upon.  They  lie  within  the  legi- 
timate boundaries  of  human  obsenation,  and  upon  the  solution  of  these 
do  we  rest  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.'  p.  15,  16\ 

Tims  precipitately  and  indiscretely  does  our  author  surrender  to 
its  assailants,  even  before  a  summons  received,  one  of  the  strongest 
outworks  of  revelation.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  what  he  loses 
by  the  coi\ccssion,  and  whether  that  concession  were  necessary. 

Witli  respect  then  to  the  weight  of  internal  evidence  as  groimded 
on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  we  are 
coiiipciled  to  enter  our  protest  most  seriously  and  solemnly  against 
liis  assertion — that  of  the  invisible  God  we  have  no  experience  w  hat- 
ever,  and  that  we  arc  still  fur  liter  removed  from  ail  direct  and  per- 
aonal  observation  of  him  and  his  counsels. 

On  this  point  we  are  very  sure  that  our  author  and  St.  Paul  are 
at  issue,  llie  great  npostle  built  his  argument  for  the  inexcuse- 
ablencss  of  vice  and  immorality  in  the  heathen  world  on  this  solid 
foundation,  that  they  had,  under  all  their  disadvantages,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  from  con- 
templating his  external  works. 

*  For  the  wrath  of  (tod  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men;  who  hold  the  truth  (the  truth  of  na- 
tural reliiiion)  in  unriijhtetmsness:  berau^e  that  which  mav  be  known 
of  God  is  manifi^t  in  them  ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.  For 
the  in\isible  things  of  him  from  the  Creation  of  the  world  are  clearlv 
seen,  btMng  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ;  even  bis  eternal 
jiower  and  gi»dhead  ;  so  that  they  are  wiihout  excuse/* 

What  then,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  inspired  a^xistle,  is  to  become 
of  this  nish  assertion,  which,  indeed,  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
the  annihilation  of  all  natural  religion  at  a  stroke:  Hut  the  fact  is, 
that,  although  in  a  revelation,  claimiuc::  to  ci>me  from  G<>d,  many 
things  beyoiul  what  the  limited  faculties  of  man  couhl  ever  con- 
template as  antecedently  probable  might  reasonably  be  ex|>ected, 
\et  to  say  that  wo  have  no  intiniation  from  the  light  of  nature,  no  e^- 
IHMience  ^^halever,  of  (iwl  and  oi  his  coun>ols,  iseqiii\'altnt  to  a>- 
sertin;:  that  a  pure  and  an  impun\  a  monil  ami  imnr>ral  ri\eiatii)n 
arc  etpially  proveable  by  the  same  external  t\idenre  which  appear^ 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Is  it  then  of  no  account,  c»r  is  it  not 
rather  of  the  utnu^t  in)|K>rtance  to  the  ar^unjent,  that  in  the  t^i- 
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nuiiie  Chrislianitv  of  the  New  Testament  Uiere  U  nothing  uhkh 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  its  author  wax  a  cruel,  capricious  be- 
ing^ That  in  his  conduct,  us  there  represented,  no  charucters  ap- 
pear but  those  or  mercy,  truth,  andsanclitjr  But,  in  fact,  il'is  next 
to  impossible  to  separate  the  two  species  of  evidence  fro  in  eacli  other; 
so  that  in  a  desperate  allcnipl  to  effect  thai  very  pnrpose,  our  au- 
thor has  actually  and  verj'  unskiH'ully  inlerwoTeii  them.  Hud  they, 
he  asks,  the  nitiinier  and  physioenomy  of  honest  men  f  Etc.  Sic. — 
Now  this  ia  internal  evidence  ;  for  the  characters  of  the  widiciises 
are  those  of  the  religion.  We  have  another  and  a  powerful  ob- 
jection to  our  author's  manner  of  enforcing  the  external  testimony 
for  the  Gospel,  singly  and  e\clusively.  He  appears  to  us  to  think 
it  capable  of  proving  any  thing  short  of  a  contradiction ;  and  to 
the  nnracles  alone  would  he  confidently  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  revelation — in  other  words,  that  it  came  from  God.  ^\"c 
will,  therefore,  try  this  ijuestion  upon  its  own  merits.  Ileniove 
then,  in  the  tirst  place,  all  idea  of  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  w  orid ; 
let  it  be  taken  as  antecedently  indiflerent  what  the  character  of  an 
alleged  revelation  shoul<l  be — that  in  contirniation  of  it,  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  recover  their  hearing, 
(all  without  natural  means)  and  the  dead  are  raised.  Accordii^  to 
Dr.  Chalmers,  this  evideuce  alone  lands  us  (in  his  own  elegant 
phrase)  in  tlie  conclusion,  that  a  religion,  so  proved,  be  its  moral 
character  what  it  may,  is  necessarily  from  God.  Supposing,  agahi, 
that  on  looking  further  into  the  thing  conceived  to  be  thus  proved, 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  system  cruel,  libidhioiis,  and  idolatrous, 
it  follons,  of  course,  that  the  author  of  this  revelation  must  delight 
in  such  enormities.  Those  moral  attributes,  therefore,  of  which 
we  were  previously  ignorant  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  now  disproved 
by  revelation.  Neidier  does  our  author,  in  his  disposition  to  arro- 
gate every  thini;  in  favour  of  external  testimony,  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  fact  of  the  Gospel  miracles  may  be  allowed,  and  his  con- 
.clusion  eluded  or  denied.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  among  his 
philosophical  renders  on  the  banks  of  Forth  or  Clyde,  who  may 
impute  them  to  the  agency  of  demons.  This  objectinn,  which  was 
tliat  of  Celsus  and  other  philosophical  iiilidels  of  old,  has,  how- 
ever, been  rcpeatc<Uy  and  satisfactorily  answered:  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, hi  the  precipitance  of  his  zeal,  it  has  been  wholly  overlooked. 
In  this  attempt  to  vindicate  the  neglected  riglits  of  that  apecies 
of  proof  on  behalf  of  Revelation  which  the  aullior  has  very  unrea- 
vonably  dej)rcciated,  wc  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Pure 
morality  aflords  of  itself  little  evidence  of  tlie  divine  origin  of  a 
system  in  which  it  is  inculcated.  There  is  much  good  inorultty 
in  Uie  Koran.  A  cool  and  clear-headed  impostor  will  uUtays 
discern  the  advantage  of  adaplhig   his  doctrines  to  tlie  iuurat 
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sense  and  feelings  of  mankind,  and  if  this  were  all  in  which  the 
internal  evidences  of  the  Go9|>ol  consisted,  we  should  not  differ 
from  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  subject  so  widely  as  we  feel  ourselves  con- 
strained to  do.    But  when  a  professed  Messenger  from  God  under- 
takes to  legistatf  in  morality ;  when  be  not  only  inculcates  but  dis- 
covers  virtues  unknown  to  ancient  ethics,  such  as  meekness,  love  of 
enemies,  and  returning  evil  for  good :  aixi  ^  hen,  after  an  ciperience 
of  eighteen  centuries,  the  observance  of  those  identical  and  uewly 
promulgated  virtues  is  found  to  have  contributed  more  to  sweeten 
the  tempers  of  mankind  and  to  sooth  the  ills  of  life  than  all  the  les- 
sons of  morality  which  went  before  tliem,  we  see  something  in  the 
character  of  this  religion  which  an  impostor  would  not  have  dared 
to  hazard.    It  would  have  been  impossible  to  ascertain  before- hand 
bow  far  the  Imw  would  endure  to  be  strained  before  it  broke. 
Akin  to  this  subject,  and  inseparably  united  with  the  internal  evi* 
dencc  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  character  of  Jesus.    This  could  not 
have  been  invented.    Take  away  the  original  itself,  and  what  in  the 
wide  ras^  of  human  nature  hiid  ever  appeared  even  as  a  distant 
airhelype  r — Surely  not  a  character,  after  all,  so  suspicious  as  that 
of  Socrates,  who,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of  two  biographers 
the  most  exquisite  masters  which  the  world  bad  then  known  both 
of  composition  and  of  human  nature.    But  the  history  of  Jesus  was 
entrusted  to  a  few  Galilean  fishermen,  who,  by  simply  adhering  to 
facts,  without  tumour,  without  ornament,  and  without  contrivance, 
have  produced  a  character  not  only  consummate  in  wisdom  and 
goodiK^ss.  but  in  such  modes  of  w  isdom  and  goodness  as  the  world 
had  not  before  agreed  S4i  to  denominate  or  rvceive. 

Now  the  ob\iou<  luirpi^rt  of  all  thi^  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
estnblish  an  aiitecedciu  prelum pdon  in  favour  of  a  relision  confes- 
aedh  ami  inlnnsically  excel U^nt,  to  put  to  shame  that  uninquisitive 
conCompt  by  vihich  minute  philosi^plicrs  are  wont  to  dismiss  it  in 
the  inx<s,  aiui  nndistinguishi>i  from  monies  of  <uper>tition  the  mo^ 
penucious  and  the  mt^t  absurd ;  and  to  shew  them  that,  even  as  a 
pheiK^mcnon  to  be  accounted  for.  it5  exti-mal  e\idence$  merit  at 
least  a  ca'.m  aiKi  nuxkss  invcsti^tKHi.  This  ws$  the  a5pect  in 
whu-h  the  Chri^iun  Kevdation  iHi^ht  hi>!  to  have  been  prtseoted 
to  the  clas5  of  ^philosophical  ;ui:cn.  iHTihaps,  nionO  uubclievere,  for 
whoise  ivmictiou  the  work  l«cs\>re  us  ap[v.irs  t'>  hive  bt.tn  price i* 
pal  I  \  in tcu%it  o .  l^it  i nsli  ad  of  an  ar  ra r^ c mt  v.  i  >. mI i-H*  r  tx  i  aiid  pre- 
piVNanr^iua;.  om  a.;:hor  has  thiHi^it  pr.*(^r  cj  ^.r.k  ;;.e  characiei  anai 
pfiiK'i^^Usof  t:.v  s\>tcni  tobeirAolt^^uv.ilR  c-i-o^^^cture  o!  which 
B  that  he  buKVJL  h.r.;>«if  SvV(wxiui"(.au\i  hi>  ii.:^<>rk»£i  b:^ve  a  rkht 
to  no|ikirt  :iut  i.e  jHxxiiwv.  a  bvvii  of  «:vt«;fr..ii  (VMtixe  m  lavcnir  of" 
the  iW  tra.t  »  v  w:\  iie  un^lt  i  tak t">  lo  ixr mv"r.s:ra:i .  ca;^i  ^'  e  f  prov jig 
au\  thzn:  vvv<^:h\  cr  unwor'i:\  of  a  w^vta!  ^.'^v^rj  r  •^'  *khe  uui verse. 
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But  this  is  not  matiei'  of  ernrngement  merely.  After  having  reste<l 
the  principal  weight  of  hia  itupcr^lructure  upon  external  tcatitnuity, 
he  Qiigbt  have  admiued  the  suppletory  aid  of  internal  proof,  not  in 
order  to  sliew  that,  if  men  believed,  lliey  would  believe  to  ibcir  un- 
speakable advantage,  and  if  tbey  refuned  assent  to  the  evidence  it 
would  be  to  their  own  inlinite  detriment,  (for  to  this  bias  upoit  the 
understanding  he  seems  to  have  a  more  than  reasonable  avention,) 
but  to  shew  tlie  harmony  and  htness  of  the  whole  Nvittem  and  iti 
worthiiiesa  of  the  alleged  author.  Even  this  has  been  witldield, 
and  withheld,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  inlJnitc  disadvantage  of  the  sub- 
ject. This,  in  our  apprehension,  is  the  radical  defect  of  the  whole 
work,  the  particular  parts  of  which  arc  very  unequal. 
TsXXa  {UtV  tSXu  fttf/nyfktiitt,  TOXXa  St  Xuypsi. 

Mary  strong  positions  indeed  are  taken,  many  arguments  inge- 
niously and  powerfully  sustained ;  but,  perhaps  from  our  fami- 
liarity with  the  far  superior  and  more  con^  incing  works  on  the  same 
subject  which  our  own  country  has  lately  produced,  ihe  general 
effect  is  utisati&factory.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken,  as  hinting  that  the 
argument,  slated  as  it  is  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  does  not  bring  full  con- 
viction to  our  mind«  :  but  the  general  impression  in  the  course  of  our 
perusal  has  been,  thai  on  some  topics  too  little  has  been  said,  and 
on  others  perhaps  too  much ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the  unfortunate 
and  studied  omission  already  mcntiened,  the  w  hole  effect  of  the  ar- 
gument, in  its  different  bearings  and  converging  from  many  different 
points,  is  no  where  colleetively  exhibited  and  enforced.  With 
these  general  defects  there  are  many  particular  passages  entitled  to 
ihe  praise  of  much  originality  and  no  common  excellence.  Among 
dieae  we  shall  select  the  following  acute  and  striking  remarks  on 
the  peculiar  bias  arising  from  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  institute  and  pursue  an  inquiry  into 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  severe  and  impartial 
investigation, 

'  We  arc  ready  to  admit  that,  as  the  oljeci  of  the  intfuiry  h  not  the 
character  but  tlio  truth  of  Christianity,  tbe  philosopher  should  be  care- 
ful to  protect  lii»  mind  from  the  delusion  of  its  charms.  He  should 
separate  ihecscrcises  of  tbe  understanding  from  the  tendencies  of  tbc 
fancy  or  of  the  heart,  lie  should  be  prepared  to  follow  the  light  of 
evidence,  though  it  may  lead  him  to  conclu:iions  the  mo&i  paiaful  and 
melancholy.  Me  should  train  his  mind  to  all  the  hardihood  of  alutratt 
and  unfieliiig  intdligencc.  He  should  give  up  every  thing  to  the  supru- 
macy  uf  urgumenr,  and  be  able  to  renounce  without  a  sigh  all  (he  ten- 
dered prepokseMiutis  i-r  infiincy,  the  moment  tJiul  truth  demands  of  him 
the  sacritice.  Let  it  be  remembered,  howevi-r,  thdi  while  one  speciei 
of  prejudice  opeinlcs  in  favour  of  chri^naniiy,  another  prejudice  ope- 
rates ^inst  it.  There  in  a  class  of  men  who  are  repelled  from  the  in- 
TecUgatiun  of  its  evidences  because  in  their  minds  ic  is  allied  with  iIm: 
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weakness  of  superstition,  and  tbey  feel  that  they  are  descending  wben 
they  bring  down  their  minds  to  a  subject  which  engrosses  so  much  re- 
spect and  admiration  from  the  vulgar. 

'  It  appears  to  us  that  the  peculiar  feeling,  which  the  sacredness  of 
the  subject  gives  to  the  inquirer,  is,  upon  the  whole,  unfavourable  to 
the  impression  of  the  Christian  argument.  Had  the  subject  not  been 
sacred,  and  had  the  same  testimony  been  given  to  the  facts  which  are 
connected  with  it,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  history  of  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament  wouhl  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  best  supported  by  evi- 
dence of  any  history  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  would  assist  us  in 
appreciating  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  if  we 
could  conceive  for  a  moment  that  Jesus,  instead  of  being  the  founder  of 
a  new  religion,  had  bein  merely  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philo- 
sophy, and  that  the  different  histories  which  have  come  down  to  us  had 
merely  represented  him  as  an  extraordinary  person,  who  had  rendered 
himself  illustrious  among  his  countrymen  by  the  wisdom  of  his  sayings 
and  the  beneficence  of  his  actions.  We  venture  to  say,  that  had  this 
been  the  case,  a  tenth  part  of  the  testimony,  which  has  actually  been 
given,  would  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  us.  To  form  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  strength  of  the  Christian  argument,  we  shoufd,  if  possible,  divesC 
ourselves  of  all  reference  to  religion,  and  view  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
history  purely  as  a  question  of  erudition'  (we  should  rather  have  said 
abstract  fact).  '  If  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  we  have  a  prejudice 
against  the  Christian  religion,  the  effect  is  obvious,  and  without  any  re- 
finement of  explanation,  we  see  at  once  how  such  a  prejudice  must  dis- 
pose us  to  annex  suspicion  and  distrust  to  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
writers.* 

In  all  this  and  more,  Mhicli,  with  some  degree  of  unnecessary 
circumlocution,  our  author  has  added  to  the  same  purpose,  there  is 
much  both  of  truth  and  originality.  There  is  much  also  on  which 
an  acute  and  willing  adversary  would  fasten — there  is  something  too 
on  which  a  friendly  critic  may  fairly  animadvert. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  tliat  unfeeling  severity  of  ratiocination 
which  seems  to  be  required  by  Dr.  Chalmers  as  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  a  fair  investigation  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity — 
If  it  were  intimated  to  a  person  who  had  hitherto  thought  himself 
in  titled  to  the  reversion  of  a  princely  fortune,  that  his  title  on  in- 
quiry might  probably  turn  out  to  be  defective — would  it  be  pos- 
sible that  he  should  set  about  an  investigation  so  momentous  to  him- 
self, in  the  same  disposition  of  mind  with  his  solicitor  ?  Assuredly 
not :  but  the  real  question  is  (and  it  certainly  involves  considerable 
difliculties  in  the  science  of  human  nature)  what  would  be  the  efTect 
of  his  natural  anxiety  on  the  operations  of  his  understanding  ?  Per- 
haps it  would  be  different,  and  even  opposite,  in  different  men.  The 
timid,  the  diflident,  and  the  desponding,  would,  through  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  apprehended  loss,  and  the  too  probable  disap- 
pointment of  their  fondcs-t  hopes,  be  driven  for  present  relief  into 
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;  of  over«tnliiii;  every  ai^iment  in  llieir  fnvoiir, 
t;\teiiualin[r,  b)  everj  mode  orsupliiatrv  ami  self-Heteit,  ihe 
cviilpKce  on  the  otliur  side.  On  the  comrjrv,  u  mind  of  firmer  texture 
Would  prepare  Uoldlv  and  fuirlv  to  meet  the  danger,  Tlie  mere 
imjtorlance  of  the  subject  wuuld  ^Ive  an  opposite  direction  tu  his 
dil^dence.  He  wuuld  sift  his  own  case  thoroughly:  reject  every 
ihiDg  in  his  own  tuvour,  in  which  acumen  stimulated  by  intt'ie<>t 
could  discover  die  semblance  of  a  flaw;  aixl  unticipale  the  pits- 
sibility  of  a  final  ilisappointnieni,  us  the  best  means  of  allevialin^t 
the  stroke,  if  it  shuuld  arrive,  or  of  enhancing  the  value  of  his 
triumph,  should  he  prove  triumphitiit.  Hiis,  we  tliink,  would  be  the 
respective  effects  of  an  overwhelming  temporal  inlcrest  in  any 
^nestion,  upon  minds  differently  constituted,  and  if  this  be  reallj 
the  case,  with  respect  to  their  bearing  upon  the  present  urguiiient, 
they  would  fairly  neutralize  each  other.  And  here  we  cannot  refrain 
from  asking  Dr.  Chalmers  in  paasinK,(for  his  own  unaccountable  neg- 
lect of  tlie  internal  evidence  compels  us  to  put  a  question  apiiavenlly 
barnh  and  revolting,)  what  would  be  the  value  of  a  belief  acquired 
by  such  a  process — the  process  of '  Iraiiiins  the  inquirer's  mind  to 
all  the  hardihood  of  abstract  and  unfeeling  intelligence' t  To  have 
acquired  his  faith  in  Christianity  as  a  student  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
in  Euclid ! 

Once  more — Tn  the  long  passage  cited  above.  Dr.  Chalmers  ini- 
putes  to  the  saciedness  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  pecuJiar  feeling 
which  has  been  described,  an  effect  which  we  should  scarcely  hate 
expected  ;  numely,  diat  an  higher  degree  of  evidence  is  required  for 
the  miracidous  portions  of  the  Go^^pcl  story  than  for  Ihe  attestatiou 
of  an  ordinary  history — the  incanialion,  fur  example,  than  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Jews.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  this  very  de- 
mand has  arisen  from  u  source  diametrically  opposite  to  the  nther^ 
namely,  that  severe  and  unfeeling  exercise  of  tlie  reasoning 
powers  which  he  deems  so  neccJsury  for  the  inotiiry.  It  was  a 
Mvere  reasoner,  not  a  timid  and  anxious  feeler,  on  the  subject,  whw 
iXarted  the  question  whether  any  degree  of  testimony  whatever  were 
adequate  to  the  proof  of  miracles  :  mid  happy  \ve  are  that  the  ob- 
jection was  urged  and  supported  as  it  was;  because  die  reputation 
of  the  author,  and  the  subtle  dialectic  genius  of  his  lalioeinalimi, 
yrhile  it  appalled  the  weak,  arrayed  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  of 
revelation  against  him,  and  brought  out  a  body  of  proof  in  favour 
of  miracles  as  capable  of  testimony,  which  hus  let  the  question  at 
rest. 

The  common  objection  to  Christian  evidences  in  favour  of  mira- 
cles, because  tliey  are  Christian,  is  tlius  stated  by  Dr.  ChalmeD. 

'  Still  there  isa  lurking  suspicion,  wbich  survives  oH  nrRument.     He 

'tt  aChristian — he  is  one  of  the  puny.     Am  I  en  infidel  F  I  prnikt  in 
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diitnilting  tb«  lestimoiiy.  Am  I  a  ChrUtianf  1  rejoice  in  the  strength 
of  it.' 

In  a  gainful  cause  llie  evitleocc  of  a  parly  is  univertiiillv  suspicious, 
amtiutbis  view  ihe  objectiun  woulH  he  applicable  to  niodeni  Cbri»- 
liuis,  could  ihey  be  cuiwtdcred  in  the  light  of  witnesses  at  all — for, 
in  addition  to  all  the  hopes  of  imniortatiiy,  which  a  conviction  of 
the  falsehood  of  revelation  blasts  at  once,  there  arc  unque&liooably 
many  iudividuaU  on  whom,  as  honest  nicii,  such  a  conviction  wmiM 
he  an  imperious  call  to  renounce  certain  temporal  emotutnentt 
and  distiiKlJons.  In  conducting  thtrefnre  so  momentous  an  inquiry 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  niuy  be  iswayed  by  some  degree  u( 
btss  upon  the  niind,  of  which  they  are  ivholly  unconscious.  But 
the  total  absence  of  such  a  bias  would  not  render  tbeoi  witnesses  in 
the  Ciuse, — their  opinions  on  the  subject  would,  after  all,  be 
nothti^  more  than  the  opinions  of  unprejudiced  men.  The  only 
witDes!^es  ou  this  subject  arc  the  first  writers  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
lianity  j  Christians  indeeii,  but  men  who,  having  been  either  Jena 
or  heathens,  hud  ceased  to  be  such  from  a  full  persun>iion  of  lh« 
miracles  to  which  tliey  had  been  eye-witnesses,  and  bad  become 
Christians  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  at  the  peril  of  every 
thing  which  was  dear  (o  them  upon  earth. 

In  this  work  the  objection  taken  from  the  general  infidelity  of 
the  Jews,  who  beheld  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  is  well  and  dusteroosly 
uianagfd,  though  we  think  that  too  much  is  at  length  conceded  1^ 
our  anihor,  who  allows  that  all  the  experience  we  have  about  ite 
operation  of  prejudice,  and  the  perverscness  of  the  human  teinper 
and  understanding, cannot  afford  a  complete  solution  of  the  question. 
In  many  respects  indeed  it  is  a  case  Hui  generis,  and  the  only  credi* 
table  iiiforniation  which  we  can  attain  to  enlighten  u*  an  the  sub* 
ject,  is  through  the  medium  of  that  very  testimony  upon  which  iha 
difficulty  in  question  has  thrown  the  suspicion  that  we  want  to  gel  ni 
of.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  case  is  in  £ome  degree,  as  the  sutbctf 
describes  it,  altogether  singular,  and  that  history  furnishes  no  oihct 
example  of  the  effect  which  the  most  astonishing  miracles  would 
produce  on  a  people,  so  bigoted  and  obstinate  as  the  Jews,  wbeA 
wrought  before  their  eyes.  But  for  the  same  reason  it  is  iieedlen 
to  embarrass  himself  and  us  by  referring  to  the  general  principlet 
of  human  nature,  the  perversity  of  Abich,  under  every  mode,  and  in 
every  state  of  intellect,  will  certainly  account  at  once  for  mudi  of 
the  credulity,  and  as  much  of  the  unbelief,  which  exists  in  ih* 
world.  Mere  savages,  nllemately,draw  no  inferences  from  real  inter- 
niptions  of  the  powers  of  natiWe,  and  ascribe  natural  effects  t» 
pfelenialural  causes.     Philosophers  under  the  same  t:ircuinstaticeS'J 


nave  recoursi'  lo  certain  latent  and  undiscovered  qualities  in  nature^ 
Butthejewsof  ourSavioiu's  time  bad  no  exact  parallel ;  they  wen) 
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neither  savages  nor  philosophers ;  but,  having  been  partially  enlight* 
Eiied  by  a  preparatory  revelation  of  their  own,  they  had  completely 
inadt:  up  their  minds  agaioat  the  reception  of  every  other,  and  nhile 
ibey  beheld  and  owned  that  miracles  were  actually  wrougtu  amongst 
ihem,  eluded  the  obvious  conclunioii  by  ascribing  them  to  the  opera- 
tion of  demons.  Tbisis  the  only  satislsctory  account  M'liicli  can  be 
given  of  their  conduct  collectively  and  as  a  people.  But  to  all  these 
are  to  be  added  particular  and  profesnoiiul  causes  of  obdiirncy  and 
unbelief.  The  pride  of  rank,  the  administration  of  the  laws  as 
vested  in  themselves,  distance  from  pinces  of  vulj^ar  resort,  disdain 
of  popular  rumours,  jealousy  of  imposture  in  au  age  abounding 
with  impostors — all  these  reasons  and  more  would  operate  upon 
the  higher  orders  of  tlie  Jews  to  pievent  them  from  becoming 
eye-witnesses  of  deeds  however  remarkable,  such  as  reported  to 
be  performed  by  a  poor  itinerant.  Their  example,  authority, 
and  persuasion,  would  operate  in  the  same  direction  upon  their 
numerous  dependents  ;  and  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  vasC 
majority  of  every  people,  which  from  infancy,  sickness,  decrepi- 
tude, and  domestic  engagements  nmst  ever  be  prevented  from 
going  abroad  in  search  of  extraordinary  spectacles,  it  will  follow 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  actual 
■pectators  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  or  rather  of  any  single  mi> 
racle.  Thousands,  we  know,  were  occasionally  assembled,  but 
what  are  thousands  even  repeatedly  collected  on  larious  occasions, 
compared  with  the  millions  which,  within  forty  years  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  that  devoted  country  could  afford  for  slaughter  i  But  it 
is  to  tliese  alone, — the  actual  spectators  of  any  single  miracle,  that 
the  argument  applies.  The  question  therefore  is — why  were  not  their 
prejudices  at  least  universally  overcome !  Narrowed  to  such  a  point, 
the  question  is  certainly  important.  An  analysis  of  the  probable  di»- 
posiiions  of  these  witnesses  will  leud  to  a  conclusion  not  widely 
difTereut  from  the  fact.  First,  then,  out  of  this  mingled  mass  are 
to  be  extracted  the  real  believers  in  Christ,  who,  convinced  by  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  boldly  avowed  their  persuasion  and  suffered 
for  it.  Now  these  are  the  only  witnesses  for  the  reality  of  the 
gospel  miracles,  properly  so  called.  The  evidence  was  overbear- 
ing— evidence  presented  to  their  senses — to  the  senses  of  numbers 
at  the  same  time,  and  received  at  the  peril  of  their  reputation,  and 
their  lives.  The  next  place  must  be  assigned  to  a  class,  in  all  pro- 
bability very  numerous,  consisting  of  the  timid,  the  interested,  and 
the  worldly-minded,  who  saw,  believed,  and  diksemhjed  their  be- 
lief.  Another  belongs  to  those  who  admitted  the  truth  of  the  facts 
but  ascribed  them  to  the  operation  of  demons.  The  last  aitd  lowest 
u  to  be  given  to  an  idle  and  brutal  rabble,  such  u  any  w 
H  lis 
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utory  will  always  assemble  in  countries  more  civilized  than  Judea^ 
irho  beheld  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  they  would  have  regarded  the 
tricks  of  a  jugsler,  with  stupid  and  momentary  astonishment,  lead- 
ing to  no  conclusiou,  or  rather  to  no  reflection.    Such,  then,  is  the 
value  of  this  boasted  argument  from  the  general  incredulity  of  the 
Jevrish  people.    Another  observation  on  this  subject,  though  not 
quite  original,  has  been  well  and  forcibly  urged  by  our  author,  we 
mean,  the  absence  of  all  contrary  evidence.    The  circumstances  of 
|he  gospel  miracles  were  left  by  their  first  relators  in  no  conve- 
nient generalities.    Time,  place,  concomitant,  precedii^  and  sub- 
sequent facts  are  commonly  given ;  and,  when  these  miracles  were 
confidently  appealed  to  as  notorious  and  recent,  the  governing 
ix>wers  of  the  country  had  it  in  their  option  to  call  for  the  appear- 
ance and  take  the  examiiuition  of  multitudes  known  to  have  been 
'present  at  the  places  and  times  assigned,  who  had  not  embraced  tht 
doctrine  of  Jesus.    Tliis  was  the  only  rational  method  which  could 
have  been  devised  for  crushing  a  successful  and  spreading  impos- 
ture, but  it  was  never  resorted  to,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  Da- 
tive testimony  on  the  subject  amounts  to  positive  proof  of  general 
and  contemporary  acquiescence  in  the  trutli  of  the  miracles  alleged 
to  have  been  wrought  by  Jesus. 

Let  it  not  be  said  tnat  this  conduct  was  owing  to  neglect  and 
contempt :  long  before  the  apprehension  of  Christ  all  the  pasnons 
and  prejudices  of  the  higher  orders  were  evidently  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch  against  his  person  and  doctrine ;  they  were  acute, 
politic,  and  vindictive — they  hated  and  feared  die  new  doctrine  in 
equal  proportions,  but,  excepting  their  wicked  subornation  in  order 
to  contradict  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  they  felt  themseKet 
compelled  to  leave  the  evidence  from  miracles  wholly  unassailed. 

With  much  to  praise,  and,  excepting  a  single  defect,  not  much 
to  censure,  in  the  work  before  us,  we  eameslly  recommend  an  at- 
tentive perusal  of  its  contents  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended,  the  infidel  s^avans  of  tlie  author's  own  countr}\ 

On  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity  they  w  ant  nothing  but  a 
spirit  of  attentive  and  impartial  inquiry  into  its  beneficial  tendency 
and  effects,  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves. 

On  the  external  testimony,  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  applied 
the  whole  force  of  his  understanding,  they  will  find  a  great  deal 
which  uninquiring  prejudice  may  contemn,  but  which  no  powers 
of  reasoning  w  ith  which  they  are  gifted  will  be  able  to  crmfute. 
The  general  credibility  of  human  testimony  must  be  shaken  in 
order  to  shake  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  Let  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  this  religion  dispose  them  to  apply  to  its  proofi» 
the  same  calm  and  philosophical  process  of  the  understanding 
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which  they  are  in  llie  habit  ol  applying  to  every  other  remarkabl« 
jihenomciion,  and  we  have  tiltle  doubt  of  (he  result:  hut  »huulil 
it  unrurtuuately  happen  that  they,  or  any  of  iht-m,  xliould  rise  up 
from  a  careful  peni^id  of  ihe  work  before  us  wilhuut  that  con- 
viction which,  at  we  ihiiik,  ii  might  have  brought  to  their  minds, 
lei  iheiti  not  impute  their  disappoint meni  to  ihe  suhject  or  lo  the 
evidence.  As  an  advoKule  for  the  truth  of  ifae  Chmiian  revtlaikiit 
]}r.  Chalmers  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  class.  With  all  his 
demands  for  a  epirit  of  severe  ratiocination  un  the  subject,  he  is 
himself  no  severe  reasoner.  tUs  siyle,  too  diffuse  and  declaniOr- 
tory,  is  perceptibly  tinctured  by  those  habits  of  exiiniporaneous 
eloquence,  which  iii  his  own  church  accomplish  the  speaker,  while 
Ihey  often  spoil  the  writer.  Many  strong  and  striking  thlu'^s  ii>. 
deetl  are  said,  but  iu  a  manner  too  desultory  to  produce  the  fulL 
effect  lo  which  Uiey  are  entitled,  and  iu  an  order  too  irregiJar  and 
inconsequent  to  concentrate  all  the  rays  of  li^lit  in  one  foctia. 
There  are  uUo  many  important  omissions,  the  subject  of  prophecy  ' 
ill  particular — but  iibove  all,  we  desiderate  in  the  close  of  his  book 
clea 


a  clear  and  forcible  summing  up  of  the  whole  evidence,  so  as  to 
bring  it  at  once  before  the  wavering  and  half-convinced  aiind,  and' 
by  its  irresistible  effect  to  fix  it  in  belief.  But  to  these  philoso* 
pliers  it  is  probably  unknown  (we  fear  it  is  but  imperfectly  knowu 
to  our  author  himself)  that  the  present  and  the  last  generation  havs 
produced  from  Ihe  English  school  of  theolo^-  more  than  one  v 


on  (he  same  important  subject,  by  musters  a(  once  uf  reason  and  of 
Style,  accuinpliahed  iu  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  skilled  iu  all  tha  • 
an  of  lucid  order  and  arrangement.  To  these  we  conliclciitly  remit . 
the  unconvinced  and  unsatisfied  readers  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  if, 
after  having  taken  up  the  works  of  Lyttleton  and  Jcnyns,  uf  Puwelt 
and  Paley,  they  feel  a  disposition  lo  lay  them  by  half  read,  either' 
'Ibeir  heads  or  their  hearts  must  be  iji  fault,  thev  must  be  incnpabis 
ot  conviction  on  the  most  momt^ntuus  uf  uU  subjects,  or  thiay  niusC  - 
dread  it;  and  they  haie  reason  lo  appieliend  that  the  Being  whuoi . 
'ley  do  not  chouse  to  retain  in  their  knowledge,  huth  given  theiu 
strong  delusion  if  not  '  tliat  ttiey  should  believe  a  lie,'  what  is  at 
'least  equally  pernicious,  that  (hey  t>hoiild  disbelieve  the  Iruih.  , 


AsT.  VIII.— 1.  Journal  t'f  the  Procetdiiigf  of  ihe  lule  Emhuoj/. 
to  China;  cimpi king  a  cornut  Nairalive  of  iJie I'ltlilk  'i'rnii^-'- 
artii'Hi  of  the  Jimbasxy,  of  the  yot/agt  to  ami  from  Chhia,  aiij  * 
of  the  Juuriirif  from  the  MoiUh  of  the  L'ei-hv  lo  the  Rrtiirn  to. 
Caiitont  ife.  iHaitr«led  bv  Miipi  nid  Drawlugt.  By  Henry 
cii:.    t'i.:.A  /"'..»..»:..:..«.,..  ^r  ii...  r...i.u....>      '!it»      >.»    r.iiz 


Ellis,  Third  Cooiinissiuner  of  the  Embassy.     4to.     pp. 
London. 
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a.  Narrative  efa  Foyagein  His  Majutjfs  late  Skip  JlceHtia 
the  Yetiow  oea^  along  the  Coast  of  Corea  and  through  its  nu- 
merous hitherto  undiscovered  Islands  to  the  Island  of  Lewchem^ 
.  with  an  Account  of  her  Shipwreck  in  the  Straits  of  Caspar. 
By  John  M'Leod,  Surgeou  of  the  Alceste.  8vo.  pp.  2M. 
London.  1817* 
TT  was  said  *  i'th'  olden  time/  (and  the  saving  is  not  much  the 
-^  worse  for  the  wear,)  that  *  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  awift;' — 
•ndy  indeed,  of  all  swift-paced  animals,  an  author  is  not  the  least 
likely  to  break  down,  if  pushed  beyond  his  speed.  Mr.  ElUs 
has  certainly  taken  the  lead  of  about  half  a  dozen  competitorsi 
who  are  said  to  have  started  along  with  him ;  but  he  may  not,  for 
all  this,  win  the  prize,  though  he  has  the  advantage  in  atartii^. 
To  speak  plainly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  his  book  betrays  too 
great  haste ;  and  are  led  to  regret  that  he  should  not  have  taken 
more  time,  as  well  as  counsel,  before  he  published.  Had  this 
been  done,  we  are  pretty  certain  that  he  would  not  only  have 
lopped  off  many  redundancies,  but  have  expuiq^  aome  strange 
words,  and  still  stranger  figures  of  speech:  we  should  not  then 
kave  heard  of  '  the  repose  of  putrifying  garlic  on  a  much  worn 
blanket;'  nor  of  throwing  a  vacant  countenance  into  lauchter, 
by  the  '  expounded  radiance  of  silliness ; — nor  of  compani^  a 
muddy  river  to  '  hasty-pudding,'  which  is  not  a  very  happy 
aimilitude,  nor  pne,  in  fi^ct«  which  Mr.  Ellis  had  an  interest  in 
ausgesting.  These,  and  other  phrases  of  the  same  kind,  are  not 
only  examples  of  bad  taste,  but  exhibit  a  degree  of  levity  not 
altogether  suited  to  the  high  official  situation  held  by  the  writer.* 
Mr.  Ellis  had  a  model  before  him  in  Sir  George  Staunton's  '  Au- 
thentic Account'  of  the  former  embassy ;  or,  if  he  thought  that  was 
drawn  up  in  too  grave  and  sustained  a  style  to  be  used  in  a  '  diary,' 
there  was  that  excellent  book,  *  The  Travels  of  John  Bell  of  An- 
termony,'  the  best  model  perhaps  for  travel- writing  in  the  English 
language.f    The  discussions  too  with  the  Chinese  government  are 

given 

*  He  was  secretarj  of  erobaMy  and  third  conimissbner.  Sir  Grorge  Staunton  wat 
flfoond  commtsaioner,  and  to  •ucoeed,  on  the  death  or  absence  of  (he  arobaaaador*  as  first 
comiuisaioner,  Mr.  Ellis's  dormant  conimis»on  of  minister  plenipotentiary  being  merelj 
proTided  for  securing  the  delivery  of  the  Regent's  letter. 

t  The  history  of  this  book  is  somewhat  corknis,  and  not  generally  known.  For  many 
years  after  Mr.  Bell  returned  from  his  travels  he  used  to  amuse  his  friends  with  accounts 
of  what  he  had  seen,  refreshing  his  recollection  from  a  simple  diary  of  occurrences  and 
•bserrations.  Th«  Elari  Granville,  then  president  of  the  Council)  on  bearing  some  of 
his  adventures,  prevailed  on  him  to  throw  his  notes  together  into  the  form  of  a  narrative, 
which,  when  done,  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  Doctor  Robert- 
ton,  with  a  particular  request  that  he  would  revise  and  put  it  in  a  fit  state  for  the  press. 
The  literary  avocations  of  the  Scottish  historian  at  that  time  not  allowing  hira  to  under^ 
take  the  task,  he  recommended  Mr,  Barrou,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen ; 
«Dd  oo  tiui  gentleman  oonsulting  Doctor  Robeition  as  to  the  style  and  the  book  of  travels 

which 
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givflo  so  mach  in  detail  aa  to  divest  ibem  of  all  dignity,  and  to 
place  the  parties  concerned  in  rather  a  disparaging  if  not  a  ludi- 
crous point  of  view.  A  diplomatist  is  invested  with  a  trust  which 
he  is  bound  to  deposit  in  those  hands  from  which  he  originally  re- 
ceivetl  it ;  he  is  not  at  tiberly  to  lay  before  the  public  the  details  of 
his  nfticial  employment ;  much  less  heedlessly  to  Ring  over  ihein 
a  casi  of  undue  contempt. — With  these  drawbacks,  which  a  coii- 
scientiiiiis  discharj^e  of  our  duty  to  the  public  has  compelled  us  to 
notice,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  volume  before 
us  a  valuable  and  interesting  work.  And  one  advantage,  certainly, 
may  be  derived  front  Mr.  Ellis's  frankness.  The  paltry  iniHguea 
of  this  oriental  negocialton  (thus  unreservedly  laid  open)  afford  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  childish  vanity,  thti  insolence,  the 
meanness,  and  the  unblushing  falsehood  of  the  court  of  China ; 
and  they  display,  in  its  true  light,  the  moral  ami  political  character 
of  this  government  of  xages,  which  Voltaire  and  his  followert)  con- 
spired to  hold  up  as  a  pattern  fur  all  governments  to  follow,  and 
an  example  for  the  general  admiration  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Ellis's  volume  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  an  account 
of  the  transactions  uf  the  Uriliah  embassy  with  the  conn  of  Pekin  ; 
H  narrative  of  occuiTencea  in  a  journey  of  tliirieeu  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  through  the  heart  uf  the  Chinese  empire;  and  a  clear 
■nd,  we  doubt  not,  an  accurate  description  of  the  various  objects 
which  presented  iljeniselves  on  lite  route.  It  is  true  ihnt  all  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  grand  canal,  and  which  is  the  usual  track  from 
Pekin  to  Canton,  is  now  nearly  as  well  kni>wn  as  the  road  from 
London  to  Edinburgh ;  and  although  the  nnite  of  the  present  ein- 
Imasy  deviated  from  that  of  Lord  Macartney  in  taking  the  course 
of  the  great  river,  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  for  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  Nankin,  and  the  fine  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Fo-i/ung  lake,  yet  that  sameness,  which  is  churactrristic  of  China, 
aeems  every  where  to  have  occurred  in  tlie  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  objects. 

In  a  former  Number*  we  traced  the  progress  of  the  embassy  to 
its  embarkation  on  ibe  barges  of  the  Pei-ho ;  and  formed  n  tolerable 
•guess  at  the  srcncs  which  had  been  acted  at  the  '  celestial  resi- 
dence ;'  this  we  were  enabled  to  do  (for  we  make  no  presensioiw  i» 
the  gift  of  second  siglil)  partly  from  some  little  knowledge  of  the 

vhidi  he  •oDld  rFcommrod  liin  lo  ulopl  Tor  )■»  Koide,  Ihe  hiitoruii  nplinl,  •  Tiik* 
UuiJiftr'i  TnTrb  ba  jihit  nwlrl,  ami  jm  i 
Trivrli'  h»  ill  the  timplkilj'  of  GuUlter,  wi 
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Chinese,  courty  and  partly  from  the  imperial  edicts,  which  were  their 
Ml  our  hands.  We  roust  now  return  to  our  first  statement,  and 
take  up  the  embassy  at  the  Pei-ho.  Even  at  this  early  period,  it  was 
diought  by  some  that  an  unfavourable  disposition  had  manifested 
itself  towards  the  embassy,  though  nothing  could  l>e  more  civil  and 
attentive  than  the  conduct  of  the  two  mandarins  Chang  and  }7ii, 
and  the  imperial  legate  Quaug.  Conformably  with  the  precedent 
o&  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  the  two  former  had  visited  the  am- 
bassador on  board,  the  latter  received  him  on  shore.  After  some 
trifling  questions  of  routine,  such  as — what  were  tlie  objects  of 
the  embassy  f  how  many  persons  it  consisted  of?  how  they  meant  to 
feturu?  &c.  they  adverted  tO'th^  ko-fou  or  ceremony  of  prostration. 
Mid  observed  that  previous  practice  would  be  required  to  secure  the 
decorous  performance  of  it  in  presence  of  the  emperor ;  but  Lord 
Amherst  cut  them  short  by  observing  that  whatever  was  right  and- 
proper  would  be  done.  This  early  intimation,  however,  of  what 
was  almost  certain  to  be  ilemanded,  induced  his  lordship  to  take 
the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Staunton  on  the  subject,  who  did  no^ 
iMsitale  to  declare,  that  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  was 
not  only  incompatible  with  personal  and  national  respectability,  but 
that  a  compliance  with  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  inju- 
nous  effects  on  the  company's  interests  at  Canton.  In  his  mind, 
the  mere  reception  of  the  embassy  was  not  worth  being  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice. 

The  I^ate,  who  received  the  ambassador  on  shore,  had  previously 
informed  Mr.  Morrison,  who  acted  as  Lord  Amherst's  interpreter, 
that  he  should  abstain  from  entering  upon  any  discussion  at  his  first 
interview,  as  his  sole  object  was  to  pay  his  res^pects  to  the  ambas- 
sador, and  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  him ;  and  bis 
lively  and  affable  manners  were  considered  as  grounds  of  favourable 
augury  for  more  important  concerns.  He  repeated,  what  had  before 
been  said,  that  the  emperor  had  particularly  inquired  about  the  age 
of  Lord  Amherst's  sou,  and  he  himself  seemed  to  wish  to  give  a 
foretaste  of  the  honours  that  awaited  this  young  gentleman  by  the 
extreme  attention  which  he  paid  liini — but  Mr.  Ellis  doubts  whe- 
ther this  was  in  consequence  of  the  imperial  inquiries,  or  designed 
as  an  irresistible  attack  on  Lord  Amherst's  goodwill ;  they  had  all 
reason,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct. 

Nothing  more  was  said  at  this  interview;  but  something  that  fell 
from  the  legate,  in  the  course  of  convtrsiation,  led  Sir  George 
Staunton  to  anticipate  an  imperial  banquet  at  I'ien-sing,  uhere  a 
ta^j^hi,  or  *  great  man,'  of  the  name  of  6(>y,  was  to  meet  iheni ;  Sir 
George  haJ  also  incidentally  collectiid  tl>at,  though  it  was  now  the 
10th  Augu:$t^  the  audience  was  fixtd  for  the  22d.     On  the  ICth 

they 
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they  reacbed  Tien-siug.  Here  the  tLrre  Bttendant  mandarins,  wiilt 
•Sou,  waited  on  ibe  aiiiba§sador;  and,  after  some  general  Cdiiveraa- 
tiuu  ntid  inuttiul  compliments,  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  Regent's 
letter;  they  also  let  him  know  that  the  emperor  had  been  pra- 
ciuiisly  pleased  to  order  an  entertainment  to  be  -^ivcn  to  iii«  lurd- 
^ip,  and  that  nine  o'clock  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  most  conve-' 
nient  hour.  On  taking  leave,  the  imperial  ieguie  said  he  would 
furnish  the  ambaasjdor  with  a  written  statement  of  every  thing: 
connccled  with  his  reception  at  Pekin,  hts  stay  there,  (which  it  wus 
hinted  would  be  very  shurt,)  and  tlie  mode  In  which  \m  time  would 
be  employed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  ambassador  proceeded  in  state 
to  the  hall  in  which  the  banquet  was  prepared.  On  enlcrtit);  it,' 
Uie  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  a  table  placed  before  a 
skreen,  witli  yellow  silk  hanging  before  it;  the  mandarins  in  at- 
tendance were  all  dressed  in  iheir  robes  of  ceremony.  The  legate 
begun  by  observing,  that  the  entertainment  of  wliich  they  wTre 
about  to  partake  was  given  by  the  emperor,  and  that  therefore 
the  sume  ceremonies  would  be  required  from  all  parties  as  if  they' 
were  in  the  imperial  nrcsence.  Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  approach  his  imperial  Majesty  with  the  same  denion- 
Mrations  of  respect  as  his  own  sovereign.  They  said  the  ko-tuu 
was  die  ceremony  required ;  his  lordabip  declared  his  intention  of 
following,  in  every  respect,  the  precedent  established  liy  Lord 
Macartney.  They  said  that  i^ord  Macartney  had  performed  every 
ceremony  and  especially  the  ko-tou,  not  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  but  at  all  other  times;  tind  Soo  declared  that  himselT 
remembered  his  having  performed  it  at  Canton;  and  ibey  had  the 
aasurancc  to  appeal  to  Sir  George  Staunton  for  the  tnith  of  what 
they  asserted.  This  was  not  all;  they  even  produced  a  paper, 
purporting  to  he  an  extract  from  the  ofticial  records  of  the  court  of 
ceremonies,  describing  the  whole  ceremony  which  L.ord  Klucnrtney 
performed  in  presence  of  the  emperor;  among  which  that  of  the 
ko-ti)u  was  speciticaily  mentioned. 

They  now  assumed  a  haughty  tone;  they  supposed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  ambassador  to  please  the  emperor,  and  thi-v 
did  not  think  it  becoming  in  him  tu  refuse  a  ceremony  which 
themselves  nmst  perform.  Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  he  would 
foUow  the  conduct  of  Lord  Macartney,  as  instructed  by  liis-sovc- 
reign  to  do.  It  was  then  hinted  that  the  embassy  might  not  be  re-' 
ceived;  upon  which  Lord  Amherst  said,  that  however  mortifying 
it  might  be  to  hi»  feelings,  he  must  decline  the  honour  intended 
liim  by  the  entertuinmeni,  and  that  he  should  be  prepared,  on  his 
arrival  at  Pekin,  to  submit  the  reasons  of  his  refusal,  in  writing,  to 
bin  inipenul  Majesty.     Finding  llie  ambassador  inflexible,  an  ap- 
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peal  was  made  to  his  paternal  feeling,  and  he  was  asled,  whedier 
he  would  be  so  waotiiig  in  natural  affection  as  to  deprive  his  son  of 
the  honour  of  seeing  the  emperor?  They  uiged  repeatedly  the 
certain  displeasurb  of  the  emperor  and  the  actual  compliance  of 
X/>rd  Macartney;  but  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  they 
began  to  shew  some  disposition  to  yield ;  and  said  that  they  would 
lio  longer  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  that  the  consequences  must  fM  on  Lord  Amherst 
if,  in  punishment  for  his  refusal,  the  embassy  and  the  presents 
should  not  be  received.  Lord  Amherst  then  observed  diat,  al- 
tliough  one  bow  was  the  honour  that  was  paid  by  die  memticrs  of 
the  chief  council  of  the  nation,  to  which  he  belonged,  before  the 
iracant  throne  of  the  sovereign,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  make  as 
many  bows,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  they  did  prostrations:  upon 
this  voluntary  concession,  they  endeavoured,  with  true  characteristic 
illiberalitv,  to  graft  a  farther  demand  that  Lord  Amherst  should 
also  kneel  upon  one  knee,  which  was  of  course  rejected.  The  point 
vms  then  given  up ;  and  while  the  mandarins,  on  their  knees  and 
ivith  outstretched  arms,  knocked  their  heads  nine  times  on  the 
ground,  Lord  Amherst  with  his  party  bowed  nine  times  in  imison 
with  their  prostrations.  For  this  act  of  condescension  Mr.  Elib 
has  found  a  parallel  case  in  that  of  the  Chevalier  Le  Roque,  the 
tommander  of  the  French  frigate  Amphitrite,  who,  at  an  imperial 
feast  given  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  in  l(i6(),  bowed  profoundly 
while  the  mandarins  performed  the  ko-4ou.  In  both  cases  a  dinner 
and  a  play  followed  the  ceremony. 

They  were  now  anxious  to  know  what  ceremony  the  ambassador 
proposed  to  perform  before  the  emperor;  they  were  told,  to  kneel 
on  one  knee  and  make  his  obeisance  in  that  posture ;  this  they  af- 
fected not  to  understand,  and  proposed  that  he  should  then  go 
through  it :  this  of  course  he  refused ;  but,  on  their  observing  that 
they  merely  wished  to  see  it,  that  dicy  might  more  accurately  de- 
scribe it  to  the  emperor,  Lord  Amherst's  son,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
George  Staunton,  performed  it  before  his  father :  they  then  inquired 
how  often  he  was  willing  to  bow ;  the  answer  was  that,  although 
he  did  not  conceive  the  demonstration  of  respect  to  be  increased 
by  the  repetition,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  his  bows  as  often 
as  they  did  tlieir  prostrations — and  here  the  discussion  closed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14tii  |he  embassy  left  Tiei>-sing.  The 
mandarins  continued  their  friendly  atteptions;  they  visited  the 
ipembers  in  their  barges ;  they  requested  Lord  Amherst  to  shew  them 
the  splendid  box  containing  the  Regent's  letter, '  and  although  they 
evinced  all  the  outward  signs  of  childish  gr^ification  at  the  sight  of  a 
splendid  bauble,  they  did  not  commit  themselves  to  any  expression 
of  admiration;'  but  contented  tb^^iselvea.  with  ^  wish  that  the  pre- 
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MDt  addrest,  '  Sir,  my  brother,'  niiglit  be  omitted,  as  ihej  dared 
not  to  read  it  with  that  address.  The  fallowing  day,  however,  their 
difficulties  seemed  to  increase.  Tlie  two  atiendniit  mandarin*  said, 
that  an  order  had  been  received  IVoui  the  enipeior  to  send  Lack 
the  band  as  an  unnecessary  appendage.  Lord  jVmher^t  remon- 
strated against  such  a  proceeding;  but  the  legate  said  he  must  be 
ss  tenacious  of  the  edict  of  die  emperor,  as  (he  anibassador  was  of 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  ihul  his  refusal  to  perform  the 
ceremony  had  rendered  it  imposMble  for  htm  to  take  any  further 
responsibility  upon  himself;  and  1^^,;^  (lie  matler  dropped.  In  ihc 
^veiling,  however,  thoy  rnlled  on  h^u  a^g^in,  tu  know  what  was  be- 
come of  the  ships,  which  had  d'tsai^^ieared  from  the  coatt.  I^rd 
J\mherst  said  that  he  had  );iven  ihcm  nu  orders;  that  the  capiiiin 
liad  received  specific  instructions  from  his  own  superiors,  which  he 
would  of  course  obey.  The  legate  declared  that  the  emperor 
would  be  highly  incensed  at  the  departure  of  die  ships  without  his 
permission,  and  that  tliey  would  be  held  personally  accuunlable. 
Il  was  observed  that  the  ships,  which  had  brought  the  last  embassy, 
had  sailed  on  the  second  day  after  Lord  Macartney's  landing  ;  that 
the  Riicho rage  was  notoriously  unsafe  for  large  ships,  and  that,  while 
Ibey  were  yet  on  hoard,  tlie  captain  was  apprehensive  he  should  be 
qnder  the  necessity  of  quitting;  the  coast.  These  reasons  thay  re- 
quested  Lord  Amherst  to  put  in  writing,  in  order  that  they  might 
pe  transmitted  to  the  emperor. 

On  the  l6lh,  more  untoward  circumstances  occuried.  The  man- 
darins had  received  an  edict,  in  which  wiisa  strong  expresnion  of  the 
Omperor'a  displeasure  at  the  occurrences  at  Tien-sing ;  the  man- 
darins Soo  and  Quang  were  blamed  for  having  allowed  the  em- 
0  proceed ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  emperor  was  determined 
receive  it  unless  the  ko-loii  was  complied  with.  Soo 
and  Quang  soon  arrived  with  woeful  countenances,  confirming 
this  statement,  and  said  they  were  now  come  for  the  ambassador's 
ihial  answer  respecting  the  ceremony,  yei  or  no.  Lord  Amherst 
could  only  plead  his  sovereign's  commands  fur  his  refusal,  which 
were  too  precise  to  admit  of  a  deparlure  from  (him,  without  some 
reciprocal  concession ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  a  Tartar  man- 
darin, of  equal  rauk  ^ith  himself,  should  perform  the  kii-tou  before 
the  portrait  of  the  Prince  Itegeitt,  in  which  case  he  was  prepared  to 
comply  willi  the  emperor's  wishes.  The  mandarins  said,  that  this 
proposition  was  inadmissible.  Lord  Amherst  then,  claiming  their 
most  serious  attention,  said  that  he  had  still  another  proposal  to 
nake,  which  he  trusted  would  prove  more  consistent  with  Chinese 
lage — it  was  this;  that  in  return  for  his  performing  the  ko-toUf 
s  imperial  majesEy  should  issue  an  edict,  declaring  lliat  any  Chi- 
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liese  amlMSsadori  who  might  hereafter  be  pre^Bted  at  the  ISnglisb 
court,  should  perform  the  Tartar  oheisance  before  his  Britannic 
majesty.  The  mandarins  exclaimed,  *  Impossible ! — ^this  is  more 
objectionable  than  the  other;' — and  thej  refused  to  transmit 
either  of  these  propositions-  in  any  shape  to  the  etnperor.  Lord 
Amherst  then  said  that,  all  access  to  the  emperor  being  thus 
denied,  he  had  only  to  declare  his  readiness  to  return.  The 
mandarins  expressed  their  regret — said  they  would  report  what 
had  occurred — and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  move  the  barges  a 
short  distance  down  the  riveifl^  Soon  after  this,  however,  another 
hnperial  edict  arrived,  orde%*i^  them  to  proceed  to  Tong-choo, 
where  it  was  understood  two  men  of  very  high  rank  were  to  meet 
the  ambassador;  and  accordingly  the  heads  of  the  barges  were 
again  set  up  the  river. 

On  the  (KHli,  a  communication  was  made  to  the  amiiassador  of 
fresh  disasters ;  the  officer  at  Ta-koo  had  been  dismissed  for  allow- 
ing the  ships  to  depart ;  '  and,'  added  Soo-ta-jin, '  stich  will  be  our 
fate.'    They  now  hinted  to  Lord  Amherst,  that,  even  if  he  com^ 

Elied  with  their  ceremony,  he  might  make  any  report  he  pleased  on 
b  return  to  England ;  on  which  he  observed,  that  were  he  base 
enough  to  falsify  the  account,  he  had  seventy-four  witnesses  with 
faim  who  would  state  the  truth : — the  proposition,  however,  affords 
no  bad  illustration  of  the  notions  of  the  Chinese  respecting  the 
conduct  of  men  in  public  situations. 

On  the  2 1  st,  the  embassy  reached  Tong-choo,  where  was  announ- 
ced the  mission  of  Hu,  a  ktfong-yay,  or  duke,  as  Mr.  Ellis  is  pleased 
to  style  him,  and  MoO'ta-jut,  the  president  of  the  Li-poo,  or  board 
of  ceremonies.  Th^  duke  was  described  as  a  young  man  of  few 
words,  remarkable  for  severity  of  manner  and  inflexibility  of  cha- 
racter. The  president  was  stated  to  be  advanced  in  years  and  of 
great  experience.  Lord  Amherst  was  speedily  informed  that  six 
mandarins  from  the  duke  were  approaching  to  wait  on  him. 
The  two  commissioners  advanced  to  meet  them,  *  I  was  in  front,' 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  '  and  my  salutation  was  not  only  unreturned,  but 
almost  by  gesture  repulsed.'  They  brushed  forward ;  rudely 
usurped  the  first  seats,  and  said  they  had  been  deputed  to  instruct 
the  ambassador  in  the  performance  of  the  ko-tou*  Lord  Amherst 
coolly  observed,  that  he  should  discuss  that  point  with  the  duke  who 
had  sent  them ;  the  second  in  rank  then  said  abruptly,  that  they 
were  sent  to  know  his  sentiments  on  it;  Lord  Amherst  repeated, 
that  he  should  communicate  them  to  the  Koong-yay.  Hie  same 
person  observed,  that  affairs  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
celestial  empire  were  weighty  and  of  primary  importance ;  and 
the  first  speaker  added,  '  twelve  to-morrow  will  bo  the  hour;'  and, 
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with  unparalleled  insolence,  immediately  quilled  llie  room  willi  ljj<i 
companions,  toiull}'  iicglecling  Lord  Aiiilit- tbt  aod  il)a«e  wliom  tbty 
had  come  to  visit. 

The  conduct  of  Chiitig  and  Yiii  was  a  pcrfi-ct  contrast  lo  llint  of 
their  coiintr.vmi'n  :  tlieyweieall  ftiendjliipandhiimililj  ;  and  tliey 
only  requested  tliut  his  lordr-ltip  would  land  and  sleep  un  shore  that 
night,  as  diey  had  reported  lie  would  to  the  emperor.  'Hie  follovv' 
ing  day  was  nppoinied  to  meet  ihe  two  ^rcut  men  frum  Fekin  iu 
a  public  building.  Lord  Amherst  was  prejiared  with  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed from  hiiiiselt'  to  the  emperor,  lo  be  delivered  in  the  event 
ef  llie  door  being  closed  against  further  discussion  with  his  minis- 
ters. He  was  received  in  ihe  hall  by  Ho,  Mon,  Soo  and  Quarig, 
with  llic  six  rude  vi-ilurs  of  the  preceding  duv.  N'»  chairs  beiug 
offered,  Mr.  Morrison  said  that  tlie  amtiasiiadur  would  begin  the 
conversatiun  when  jeaiedj  to  vhich  Ho  (the  duke)  replied,  that  h« 
intended  to  stand,  and  tliat  the  ambassador  must  also  remain  stand- 
ing. He  then  said  that  he  and  Moo  had  been  dispatched  lo  sc« 
Jiim  perform  the  ceretuonv.  and  inquired  what  uns  his  iutention.' 
Xord  Amherst  replied  that  he  had  been  deputed  by  his  sovereign 
'to  ihe  Hniperor  of  Cliina,  lo  manifest  the  sentiments  of  regard  and 
'veneration,  Sec.  and  lo  approach  liis  imperinl  presence  with  the 
'ceremonial  which  had  proved  acceptable  to  Kicn-Lnng,  the  ilius- 
Jrioits  father  of  the  emperor.  Ho  answered, '  what  happened  in 
^e  tifly-ei^lith  \e(ir  belonged  to  that  year ;  tlic  present  is  the  affair 
.of  lliitf  embassy,  and  tlie  regulations  of  the  celesiial  empire  must  be 
» .complied  with;  there  is  no  alternative.'  Lord  Amheiat  said  lliat 
^e  bad  ciilerUiiued  a  conlideul  hoj>e  that  what  bad  proved  accepta- 
.bie  to  Kieii-Luiig  would  not  liavf  been  refused  by  his  Imperial 
,5fajeaty.  Tlic  Koo»g-yay,  with  vehemence,  exclainted, '  'n}€re  is 
i»U  one  sun,  ihere  is  only  one  Ta-wfiang-tee ;  he  is  the  universal 
jovereigu,  and  all  must  pay  him  homage  :  he  then  added,  that  lis 
,>^'aii  come  expres&Iy  tu  see  him  perform  it  correctly ;  that  aii  the 
English  read  Chitie-ne  books,  they  niuit  be  awart'  of  the  greatness  of 
ilte  emperor,  and  of  bis  being  sovereign  of.lhc  universe,  and  con- 
sequently entitled  to  ibis  homage  ;  that  he  must  therefore  ejtbcr 
comply,  Of  bt  sent  back;  '  ull  this  while  his  lips  were  quivering  with 
nge.'  Lord  Afiihei^t,  scuiug  that  no  further  discussion  was  likely 
io  take  plate,  drew,  out  ih^  letter  «hich  he  bad  prepared  for  (he 
emperor,  and,  putting  it  into  his  huiid^,  desired  him  to  deliver  it  lo 
liis  mujest],  and  withdrew.  Tliis  measure  produced  a  very  coiisi- 
^erablc  dniuiiitic  (Ok'I  j  the  Koong-yay  was  evidently  surprized, 
ftid  cooled  il'iwn  mpidly  both  hi  maimer  and  look ;  he  even  foU 
Jowed  Lrjtd  ^\uiImtsI  towards  the  d.u>r,  and  evinced  a  dcaire  to  be 
4nore  c:i^il  at  pelting  ibaiii  at  mccini^. 
:  Srvrr;.! 
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Several  days  were  now  suffered  to  elapM  without  any  contmuni* 
cation,  except  an  extra-official  report  from  Chang  of  ihe  diapleuurt 
of  the  emperor  at  the  resi^^tance  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  deparluK 
of  the  ships,  which  displeasure  was  so  tremendous  as  literally  Ul 
chill  tlie  reporter  with  fear.  He  added  that  the  governor  of  Pelcul 
had  oritcred  the  guards  to  be  doubled  round  the  British  quarterly 
and  all  cuiumunicalion  with  the  Chinese  striclljr  watched,  bucaiutey 
it  was  observed,  '  these  foreigners  from  Canton  had  made  iheuf 
aelves  acquainted  with  tlie  Chinese  language,  and  there  was  no 
answering  for  the  consequences  of  trailerous  Chinese  correspondiiw 
with  them.'  At  length,  on  the  27th,  a  meeting  was  appointed  w  ilti 
Ho,  who  was  now  all  civility  ;  '  Comply  with  the. ceremony,'  aaiA 
he,  '  and  I  am  your  friend  at  Pckin.' 

After  this  meeting.  Lord  Amherst,  in  a  consultation  with  the 
commissioners,  said  '  that  unless  Sir  George  Staunton  stdl  eonst- 
dered  compliance  under  present  circumstances  injurious  to  tht , 
Company's  interests,  he  was  disposed,  with  a  view  of  averting  the 
prnbable  evil  consequences  of  rejection  uuder  irritable  feelings,  and  ' 
contemplating  the  prospect  held  out  of  effecting  the  ulterior  ob- 
jects of  the  embassy,  to  comply  with  the  emperor's  wisties  lu  tha 
ext<.'nt  of  performing  the  ceremony  in  hb  presence'     '  1  cxproaed,' " 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  'my  complete  concurrence  with  Lord  AmliersL' 
Sir  George,  having  consulted  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  faclorv,  de- 
clared that  they  concurred  wiih  himself  in  thinking  that  cumpltancs 
would  he  highly  injurious  to  the  Company's  interests ;  the  maiote- 
nnnce  of  the  respectability  of  the  factory  of  Canton,   and  coim6>* 
qucntly  of  their  efficiency  resting  entirely  on  the  belief,  entertaiDcd 
by  the  Chinese,  of  their  inflexible  adherence  to  principles  oBCe 
assumed,  a  belief  which  must  necessarily  be  subverted  by  coiicessioa 
in  so  weighty  a  point,  and  on  such  an  important  occaaiou.     Lord 
Amherst  and  Mr.  Ellis  then  withdrew  their  su{^estion,  and  a  note 
was  written  to  Ho,  staling  the  final  and  irrevocable  determiDati^a 
to  refuse  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

Ho  soon  afterwards  made  his  appearance,  and  desired  the  am- 
bassador to  lose  no  time  in  making  his  preparations,  as  the  enipertf 
liiid  lixed  the  following  day  for  liLi  journey  and  Friday  for  bis  first 
audience.  Lord  Amherst  signified  his  readiness  to  proceed,  but 
requested  an  answer  to  his  note.  The  Koong-yay  bowed  sig- 
nificantly, saying  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  that  all  was  arrai^ed, 
and  that  he  knew  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  ambassador's  heart; 
and  then  rose  to  take  his  leave.  The  utter  disregard  of  the  ChiueM 
fur  truth,  from  the  emperor  on  tlie  throne  to  the  lowest  of  his  mw 
nislers,  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  report  of  (hi* 
very  Ho  from  Tong-choo.     '  Ho-the-tae  has  itated  to  hii  Majesty 
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that  llie  Englisti  tribute-hearer  is  daily  practising  the  ceremony, 
and  munirests  the  highest  possible  respect  and  veneration.' — (App. 
No.  13.) 

The  heavy  baggage  and  the  presents  were  now  got  ready  witli 
all  possible  dispatch  ;  every  individual  article  being  marked,  num- 
bered and  sent  oS  by  (he  Chinese,  in  waggons  drawn  by  iiiule»  or 
horses,  the  former  of  which  were  observed  to  be  particularly  fine 
anioials.  i\boul  five  in  the  evening  of  ihe  SBth  August,  the  whole 
cavalcade  was  on  the  road,  and  toon  came  to  the  paved  granite 
causeway  leading  to  Pekin;  they  passed  through  the  suburb  which 
conducts  to  the  eastern  gale,  which  they  reached  about  midnight, 
but  were  not  a  little  disappointed  in  observing  the  cavalcade  defile 
by  the  wall,  llieir  eyes  were  now  anxiously  turned  to  the  next 
gale,  only  to  be  again  disappointed ;  and  it  then  became  obvious 
Uiat  lliey  were  making  the  circuit  of  the  eastern  and  northern  walls 
to  get  to  their  destination,  though  they  had  been  assured  that  the 
gates  of  ihe  city  were  left  open  lor  theiu  by  the  special  orders  of 
the  emperor! 

At  ilay-lighc  they  arrived  at  Ilat-tien,  where  the  greater  part  of 
(he  suite  were  dropped;  but  the  ambassador,  his  son,  the  two 
commissioners,  and  a  few  ulher  gentlemen,  were  hurried  on  to 
Yuen-min-yuen,  without  knowing  or  suspecting  the  trick  that  was 
going  to  be  played  off.  The  extraordinary  scene  which  followed 
must  be  given  in  Mr.  Ellis's  own  wordi. 

*  Tbe  curriage  stopped  uuJer  some  Irircs,  iind  we  ourselves  were  con- 
ducted  til  n  SRiull  apartment  belonging  to  a  range  of  buildings  in  a 
stjuare ;  iuan<larins  ol'  ult  buttons  WL-re  in  nailing ;  several  princes  of 
the  bluod,  distinguished  by  clear  ruby  buttons  and  ronnd  flow«red 
badges,  were  among  them  :  the  silence,  and  a  certain  aJr  of  regularity, 
narked  the  immediate  presence  of  the  sovereign.  The  small  apart' 
ment,  much  out  of  repair,  into  which  wu  were  huddled,  now  witnessed 
a  scene  1  believe  unparnllcleit  in  the  history  of  diplomitcy.  Lord 
Amherst  had  sciirccly  taken  bis  seat,  when  Chang  delivered  a  message 
from  Ho  (Kuong-yay),  inl'nrming  him  that  the  emperor  wiihed  lo  see 
the  ambassador,  his  son,  and  the  commissioners,  immediately.  MdcU 
lurpri/e  was  naturally  expressed;  the  previous  arrangement  fur  the 
eighth  of  the  Chinese  month,  a  period  certiiinly  much  too  early  for 
comfort,  was  odvcrtcil  to,  and  llie  utter  impossibility  of  his  excellency 
appearing  in  his  present  state  of  htigue,  inanition,  and  deficiency  of 
•veiy  necessary  equipment,  was  strongly  urged.  Chang  was  very  un- 
willing to  be  the  bearer  of  this  answer,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  con- 
sent. During  this  time  the  room  had  tilled  with  spectators  of  all  age* 
and  ranks,  who  rudely  presseil  upon  us  to  gratify  their  brutal  curiosity, 
(ur  such  it  may  be  called,  o»  they  seerneil  to  regard  a^  rather  us  wild 
beasts  than  mere  strangers  of  the  same  species  wjih  theinwives.  Some 
oLhcr  mesMgcs  were  interchanged  between  ihe  Koong-yay  and  Lord  Am- 
iiei>l,  who,  in  addition  to  the  tcuons  already  given,  stated  the  indcco- 
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.rum  aDi)  irregularity  of  his  appearing  without  his  credentials.  In  hi$ 
reply  to  this  it  was  said,  that  in  the  proposed  audience  the  empemr 
merely  wished  to  see  the  ambassador,  and  had  no  intention  of  entering 
upon  business.*  Lord  Amherst  having  persisted  in  expressing  the  in- 
admissibility of  the  proposition,  and  in  transmitting*  through  the  Koong- 
jay,  an  humble  request  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  i;ra- 
ciously  pleased  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  Chang  and  another  raandv.rin 
-iinally  proposed  that  his  excellency  should  go  over  to  the  Koong-yay  5 
apartments,  from  whence  a  reference  might  be  made  to  the  emperor. 
'Lord  Amherst  having  alleged  bodily  illness  as  one  cf  the  reasons  for 
declining  the  audience,  readily  saw,  that  if  he  went  to  the  Koong-yayi 
.this  plea,  which,  to  the  Chinese,  (though  now  scarcely  admitted,)  wis 
in  general  the  most  forcible,  would  cease  to  avail  him,  positively  de- 
clined compliance  :  this  produced  a  visit  from  the  Koong-yay,  who,  too 
much  interested  and  agitated  to  heed  ceiemony,  stood  by  Lord  Amherst, 
and  used  every  argument  to  induce  him  to  obey  the  emperur^s  coid- 
nands.  Among  other  topics  he  used  that  of  being  received  with  our 
own  ceremony,  using  the  Chinese  words  "  nf-waiifiA/Ire,''  your  own 
ceremony.     All  proving  ineffectual,  with  some  roughness,   but  under 

Sretext  of  friendly  violence,  he  laid  hands  upon  Lord  Amherst,  to  take 
im  from  the  room  ;  another  mandarin  followed  his  example.  }l» 
lordship,  with  great  firmness  and  dignity  of  manner,  shook  them  off,  de^ 
claringf  that  nothing  but  the  extremest  violence  should  induce  him  to 
.quit  that  room  for  any  other  place  but  the  residence  assigned  to  him ; 
adding,  that  he  was  so  overcome  by  fatigue  and  bodily  illness,  as  abso- 
lutely to  require  repose.  Lord  Amherst  further  pointed  out  the  gross 
insult  he  had  already  received,  in  having  been  exposed  to  the  intrusioo 
and  indecent  curiosity  of  crowds,  who  appeared  to  view  him  rather  a> 
a  wild  beast  than  the  representative  of  a  powerful  so%*ereign  :  at  all 
events,  he  entreated  the  Koong-yay  to  submit  his  request  to  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  who,  he  felt  confident,  would,  in  consideration  of  his  ill- 
ness and  fatigue,  dispense  with  bis  immediate  appearance.  The  Koonq- 
yay  then  pressed  Lord  Amherst  to  come  to  his  apartment**,  alleging  that 
they  were  cooler,  more  convenient,  and  more  private  :  this  Lord  Am- 
herst declined,  saying  that  he  was  totally  unfit  forany  place  but  hiso^n 
residence.  The  Koong-yay  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  penioafie 
him,  left  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  emperor's  pleasure 
apon  the  subject.' — pp.  177 — 180. 

Soon  after  his  departure  a  message  was  brought,  that  the  em- 
peror dispensed  with  the  ambassador*s  attendance,  and  tl.'at  I.e 
had  ordered  his  physician  to  give  him  every  medical  assistance 
that  his  illness  might  reouire — and  now  another  scene  occurred 
which  affords  an  admirable  corollary  to  Grozier  and  Du  H allies 
chapters  on  the  excessive  politeness  and  decorum  of  the  Chiiitse. 
The  crowd  of  princes  and  tnandarins  had  impeded  the  wav  to  the 
ambassador's  carriage,  on  which  7/o,  the  duke,  seizin<»  a  lanie 
whip,  laid  about  him  indiscriminately  without  any  regard  to  vellow 

*  *  Xi  j»  reniarJuible,  that  a  proposal  uot  vcr^  dmiuiiiar  was  made  to  l^maiiuv.' 
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vests,  red,  blue  or  white  buttons,  or  peacock's  tails ;  and  it  u  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Ellis  that,  'however  indecorous,  according  to  our 
notions,  the  employment  might  be,  for  a  mun  of  his  runk,  lh« 
whip  could  not  have  been  phiced  in  better  hands.'  The;  dror« 
to  the  rest  of  the  party  at  Hai-tien,  and  here  llio  emperor's 
orders  followed  them  for  their  immediate  departure:  it  was  ia 
vain  10  plead  ratijj;ne ;  the  order  was  peremptory ;  no  considera- 
tion could  weigh  against  the  positive  commands  of  the  emperor; 
and,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lord  Amherst  got  into  his 
chair,  and  had  the  enjoyment  of  a  second  night's  jnumey  round  the 
walls  of  Ptkin,  within  which  they  were  not  suitl-red  lo  set  iheir 
feet.  This,  to  Mr,  Ellis,  must  have  been  a  grievous  disappointment, 
having  made  up  his  mind,  he  says,  on  leaving  home,  that  '  the  highest 
■atisfaction  would  consist  in  returning  to  Euglaud,  and  being  able  to 
say,  with  Mr,  Barrow,  "  «o«  cunU  homini  eonlingit  adire  Corin- 
tkam."' — p.  41. 

In  such  a  temper  of  mind,  wiih  little  food  and  no  rest  for 
eight  and  forty  hours,  travelling  over  an  irregular  granite  pavement, 
in  a  paltry  cart  without  springs  and  willioiit  a  seat  in  it,  in  a  dark  and 
rainy  n^lit,  and  flying  as  it  were  from  the  wrath  of  the  '  celestial 
countenance,'  we  can  easily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Eilio, 
thus  forcibly  expressed. 

'  Having  given  up  my  chair  to  an  invalid,  I  returned  in  one  of  th« 
earb:  the  motion  was  bearable  till  we  came  on  the  paved  road,  when 
the  Jolting  became  inlolerable;  it  was  a  repeated  dislocation  of  every 
part  of  tbe  frame;  each  jolt  seemed  tufhcient  to  have  destroyed  life, 
which  yet  remained  to  undergo  the  dreadful  repetition.     The  dements 
combined  with  the  imperial  displeasure  to  amioy  us ;  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents;  not,  however,  so  violently  as  to  deter  the  speciatars  from  in- 
dulging their  curiosity  by  thrusting  lanlems  into  the  chairs  and  carts  to 
have  a  fuller  view  of  our  persons,     I  certainly  never  fell  so  irritated  in 
my  life.    To  be  exposed  lo  such  indecent  curiosity,  while  sufTcring  con- 
siderable pain  from  the  jolting,  was  too  much  for  the  bni  tempers  to 
bear  patiently,  and  produced  in  me  something  not  far  removed  from 
pbreiixy.     The  darkness,  holes  in  the  road,  and  heavy  rain,  rendered    , 
walking  almost  tmpmcticable,  which,  however,  I  attempted,  and  shouM 
have  persisted  in,  had  I  not  apprehended  being  separated  from  the  rest  at  I 
the  party.    Although  Soo  hud  asserted  that  our  march  that  night  was    , 
to  have  been  limited  tu  twenty  tecs,  we  were  carried  without  halting  to    ' 
our  boats  at  Tong-chow,  which  vrn  reached  at  three  o'clock  ii    "' 
morning  on  the  30ih.'— p.  18G. 

Mr.  Ellis  might  well  conjecture  that  IIo  intended  lo  prac-  I 
tile  a  deception  on  Lord  Amherst,  and  that  the  real  object  wa*  ] 
either  to  get  hitti  into  the  emperor's  presence,  under  circumstancea  J 
ao  inconvenient  and  indecorous,  as  to  revder  it  perfectly  iridiU'erent 
what  ceremony  he  went  through ;  or,  by  coufutiuu  and  personal 
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violence,  to  rompcl  liim  to  the  performance  of  the  ko-tou.  The 
emperor  in  his  apoioj^etical  edict  (AppeQ.  No.  11.)  was  evicleiitij 
himself  deceived;  lie  knew  nothing  of  the  indecent  hurry  in  pt- 
radiug  the  ambassador  by  night  round  tlie  v^iills  of  Pekin ;  and  be 
believed  him  to  be  really  ill.  Under  these  circumstances,  wlien  bis 
physician  had  visited  Lord  Amherst  and  reported  that  nothing  wti 
the  matter  \ii  ith  him,  it  is  the  lesK  surprizing  that,  in  a  sudden  ebul- 
lition of  rage,  he  should  drive  tliem  away.  His  rage  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Britibli  embassy ;  all  those  who  had  not  succeeded, 
and  those  who  had  participated  in  tlie  deception  practised  upoo 
him,  suffered  under  the  imperial  displeasure.  Ho,  Moo,  Soo  and 
Quang,  were  d^raded  and  deprived  of  their  ofiices.  Soo  lost  the 
'  feather  in  his  cap,'  and  was  laid  aside;  but  by  special  favour  im 
made  inspector  of  the  eniperor's  tea,  with  a  promise,  if  be  behaved 
well,  of  being  restored  in  eight  years;  he  w*as  then  upwards  of  «e« 
venty.  Ho  lost  his  appointments,  his  -title,  and  his  yellow  ridii^- 
jacket,  aud  Moo  was  entirely  laid  aside.  The  faithful  Chang  ami 
his  colleague  Yin  did  not  escape;  but  it  was  some  consolation  tint 
they  still  attended  the  embassy  down  the  Pei-ho. 

Mr.  Ellis  says  *  the  English  gentlemen  who  were  witnesses  to 
these  transactions  must  have  found  great  difiiculty  in  restraining 
their  indignation  from  proceeding  to  action,  at  the  brutal  rudenen 
and  insulting  demeanour  with  which  the  represeDtative  of  their 
sovereign  was  treated.'  We  wish  that  he  could  teach  some  of  iit 
*  English  gentlemen'  at  home  to  distinguish  between  ceremony  sad 
submission ;  and  not  to  be  quite  so  ready  to  condemn  what  they  do 
not  appear  to  comprehend.  To  those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
degradation  of  their  country,  condenm,  as  misplaced  pride,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  ambassador  to  the  humiliution  attempted  to  be  ex- 
acted from  him, — we  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  that  it 
was  this  kind  of  pride,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  Ei^laod's  histon, 
raised  her  reputation  in  foreign  courts,  gained  for  her  comnierce 
substantial  advantages,  and  made  her  alliance  an  object  of  solicitude. 
Sir  Jerom  Bowes,  who  (incredible  as  it  may  now  appear)  was  prood 
of  being  the  guardian  of  his  sovereign's  and  his  country's  hoaourf 
was  sent  to  Musco  as  ambassador  from  Queeu  Elizabeth  totbe 
Emperor  Jan  Vasilovich :  on  entering  the  presence  chaml>er,  he  vas 
desired  by  tlic  emperor  to  take  his  seat  at  ten  |>ace8  distance,  and 
send  to  him  her  majesty's  letter  and  present ;  Sir  Jerom,  '  thinking 
this  not  reasonable,'  stept  forwards  towards  the  emperor,  but  wis 
intercepted  by  the  chancellor,  who  would  havetakeu  his  letters;  to 
whom  the  ambassador  said, '  that  her  majesty  had  directed  no  letten 
to  him;'  and  so  went  forward,  anil  delivered  them  himsulf  to  the 
emperor^s  own  hamU.  Li  tlif^  < ourse  of  his  mission,  however,  he 
•(fended  the  empeior, '  because  lie  woidd  not  \icld  to  every  tliiiig 
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he  llioiigbt  fit,'  Mhn,  with  a  stem  nnd  qiigry  coiintcnaiKe  lol<i  lii 
'  that  he  did  not  reckon  the  Queen  of  Siigloiid  Id  bt  liis  Tellui 
Upun  which  Sir  Jeroni, '  dUliking  these  !ij>eeches,'  ;ind  unwilling  ti 
suffer  ihb  autocrat  '  t'>  deragale  from  the  honour  and  greatness  q 
her  iniijesty,'  biiidij  told  liim  to  his  face, '  that  the  Queen  his  n  ' 
tress  was  as  great  a  prince  as  nny  was  iu  Christendom,  e<|U)il  I; 
faini  that  thought  himself  die  greatest,  and  well  ahle  to  defend  hi 
self  against  the  malice  of  anv  wli  urns  never.'  The  emperor  on  d 
was  so  enraged  that  he  declared  '  if  he  were  not  an  ambaMiadori,^ 
he  would  throw  him  out  of  doors.'  Sir  Jerom  replied  coollyjl 
'  that  he  was  in  his  potver,  but  he  had  a  mistress  who  woula^ 
revenge  any  injury  done  unto  hiui.'  The  emperor,  unable  to  bean"^ 
itlonger,  bade  him  '  gethome;'  when  Sir  Jerom, '  with  no  morq  i 
reverence  than  i^uch  usage  required,  saluted  the  emperor  and  de^  ' 
parted.'  This,  too,  was  '  pride,' — but  what  was  the  result  of  i^iTf 
Hi)  sooner  was  the  ambassador  gone,  and  the  Emperor's  rage  soiiiBr  ] 
what  abated,  than  '  he  commended  the  ambassador  before  h)^  ' 
council,  because  he  would  not  endure  one  ill  word  to  be  spokeq  if 
against  his  mistress,  and  therewithal  wished  himself  to  have  such  1)  \ 
Krvaot.'  After  this,  Sir  Jerom  was  treated  with  such  high  distincr^i 
tion,  and  obtained  such  great  privileges  fur  the  Euglish  natioRfTi 
that  Jan  Vasilovicb  was  henceforth  named  by  his  enemies  '  lh|^  J 
Englbh  emperor.'  ~ 

Mr.  Ellis  gives   full  credit  to  the  soundness  of  Sir  Gee  _ 
Slaunlon's  opinion  (supported  as  it  was  by  that  of  ibe  factory)  o 
the  ill  effects  which  were  likely  to  result  from  compliance,  and  li. 
his  firmness  in  uiaintaitiing  that  opinion;  it  is  with  regret  lherefon|] 
we  observe  that  he  still  seems  to  think  it  might  have  been  expedient  1 
to  comply  with  the  odious  ceremony,  whicb  he  himself  has  admitlejj 
(p.  153)  to  be, '  in  its  form  and  intention,  expressive  of  homage  atutH 
inj'friority,'  though  he  must  be  satisfied  (indeed  it  was  aflerwardi  J 
ascertained)  that  a  week's  conlinement  ut  Hai-tien,  half  a 
puppet- shews,  and  a  cup  of  bean-milk  from  the  imperial  table,  4 
were  the  only  equivalents  intended  for  a  compromise  of  the  hor  '. 
nour  and  dignity  of  ihc  British  sovereign.     But  the  value  of  hif   . 
opinion  is  greatly  diminished  by  a  candid,  though  we  think  ratheij 
an  indiscreet,  avowal  that,  '  as  he  undertook  the  voyage  lo  thcs^'i 
distant  seas  more  for  profit  than  reputation,  lie  cannot  but  regret  I 
that  he  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  bringing  his  venture  into  thf  ^ 
market.'— (p.  «27.)      We  consider,  with  Mr.   Ellis,  the    absurd 
pretensions  and  hyperbolical  declarations  of  universal  supremacy, 
and  their  conversion  of  an  ambassador  into  a  Iribule-hearer,  too 
ridiculous  to  influetKe  a  public  proceeding;  they  are  unworthy 
of  notice,    much  more    so  of  discussion  i    these  are  their  acts : 
but  a  compliance  with  the  ceremony — dial  sign  and  ical  of '  hnmiu 
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and  inferiority' — would  have  involved  Lord  Amherst  as  a  particeps 
crimiiiis,  and  the  consequence  would  have  been  not  only  loss  of  pri- 
vate '  profit  and  reputation/  but  of  national  character  also.  Had 
the  Chinese  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  bend  the  heads  of  the 
*  turbulent  English'  to  the  ground,  and  thus  sealed  their  vassalage, 
this  act  of  '  homage  and  inferiority*  would  have  ensured  the  local 
authorities  of  Canton  against  all  future  resistance  to  oppression, 
and  rendered  remonstrance  completely  nugatory.  When  there- 
fore we  admit,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the 
Chinese  to  '  supremacy,'  and  their  demand  of  *  homage,'  may  be 
'  ridiculous,'  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  a  compliance  with 
that  demand  may  or  can  be  umovent^  which  seems  to  be  the  jet  of 
his  argument  in  page  153.  Tlie  French  government  considered  the 
assumption,  by  the  sovereigns  of  England,  of  the  title  of  '  King 
of  France,'  as  a  pretension  unworthy  of  its  serious  notice ;  btit 
would  a  French  ambassador  have  been  justified  in  performing  any 
act  of  homage,  in  acknowledgment  of  it  ?  Lord  Macartney  had 
clearly  this  distinction  in  view.  He  considered  it  beneath  his  notice 
to  resent  the  inscription  of  the  words, '  Tribute-bearer,'  displayed 
in  large  characters  on  the  flag  of  his  own  barge  ;  he  objected  not 
to  receive  the  Emperor's  letter  addressed  to  his  sovereign,  though 
it  bore  the  title  of  '  a  mandate.'  Such  vain  and  empty  pretensions 
he  only  laughed  at,  so  long  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  render  him 
a  party  to  them ;  but,  when  they  proceeded  to  propose  to  him  the 
ceremony  of  submission,  although  the  ground  on  which  it  is  re- 
quired was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Amherst,  openly  avowed, 
be  instantly  made  his  stand ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  a  misunderstanding,  took  care  to  insist  upon  an  act 
of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  indispensable  and 
only  condition  of  his  compliance. 

Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  think  that  their  inflexible  perseverance  tras 
owing  to  the  personal  character  of  the  emperor,  who  is  stated  to  be 
capricious,  weak  and  timid.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  he  con- 
ceives, that  the  late  civil  commotions,  which  endangered  not  onlt 
his  throne  but  his  life,  may  have  rendered  him  averse  from  dis- 
pensing with  a  homage  that  has  so  direct  a  tendency  to  maintain 
his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects.  In  the  course  of  their 
journey  southwards,  the  faithful  Qaaitg  let  them  a  little  into  the 
sort  of  public  life  passed  by  the  emperor. 

*  The  son  of  heaven  is  the  victim  of  ceremony;  he  is  not  allowed  to 
lean  back  in  public,  to  smoke,  to  change  his  dress,  or  in  fact  toinduliic 
in  the  least  relaxation  from  the  mere  business  of  representation.  Il 
would  seem  that,  while  the  great  support  of  his  authority  is  the  de^ 
potism  of  manner,  he  himself  is  bound  with  the  same  chain  that  holds 
together  the  political  machine;  he  only  knows  freedom  in  his  inner 
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apartmcnti,  wliere  probably  he  coDsoles  himself  for  public  privationi, 
by  Ihruwing  at-ide  ihe  observunce  of  decency  and  dignily." — (p.  30?.) 

[t  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck   with   the  difl'crence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  towards  ]joid  Macartney's  embassy.     On 
that  occasion  not  a  \vord  occurred  about  the  ceremony  till  it  had 
readied  Tong-choo,  and  it  was  then  delicately  brought  forward  by 
an  allusion  to  tlie  '  inconvenience  of  tight  knee-biicLles  and  gar- 
ters.'   Lord  Macartney  easily  parried  this  thrust;  but,  fiuding  it  a 
point  on  whicli  the  immediate  attei\danls  had  set  their  hearts,  he 
told  them,  that  altbouyh  he  felt  tlie  strongest  desire  to  do  wha^  I 
evei'  he  thoii>>ht  ^^ould  be  most  agreeable  to   the  cmptTor,  yet  I 
that,  being  the  representative  of  the  first  monarch  of  the  western  J 
world,  /lis  distiily  must  be  the  measure  of  his  conduct;  that  how-  I 
ever,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  conform  to  their  etiquette,  pr<^  I 
vidcd  a  person  of  equal  rank  w  ith  himself  should  be  appointed  to  I 
perform  the  same  ceremony  before  bis  sovereign's  picture,  which  ba  I 
should  be  required  to  perform  before  the  eniperor;  and  this  pn>*  1 
posal  he  put  in  writing  and  transmitted  lo  tlie  emperor  at  Gebot:  I 
after  which  the  subject  was  scarcely  mentiotied :  the  reciprocat  I 
compliment  was  declined;  and  l^ord  Macartney  was  adniilted  to  I 
jbe  presence  of  his  imperial  majesty  with  no  other  marks  of  rev^    | 
.■rrace  and  respect  than  thope  with  which  he  had  been  accuslomMl    I 
approach  his  own  so%'crcign.     Lord  Macartney,  however,  waa  1 
e  fortunate  than   l^rd  Amherst  in  cscnpiog  the  yellow  skreen  J 
the  five  clawed  dragon  of  Tien-sing,  where  all  the  niisfurtunea  J 
iW  the  latter  origiiinled.  1 

Whalevtr  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  Lord  Amherst'*  I 
liailtire,  the  effects  of  the  iniperiul  displeasure  were  rapidly  com-  I 
juunicatcd  through  every  part  of  the  empire.  A  beggar  at  Toiig-  J 
^oo,  standing  up  as  Lord  Amherst  passed  him,  was  instantly  or-  1 
I^Ttd  by  a  mandarin  lo  sit  down,  '  the  British  ambassador  not  I 
feeing  now  considered  deserving  of  respect,  even  f/xim  ibe  lowest  I 
dass  of  society.'  There  were  no»*  no  soldiers  to  clear  the  way;  J 
no  men  with  lights  lo  point  out  tlie  road ;  the  quarters  which  they  I 
^d  occupied  before  llieir  departure  were  shut  up ;  and  the  tri-  I 
■mphal  gateway  taken  down ;  '  marking,'  says  Mr.  Ellis, '  our  fallen  I 
fortunes.'  In  the  same  spirit,  die  viceroy  of  Canton  liad  mada  M 
preparations  to  forward  the  embassy  to  the  Alcesle  in  Macao  roads,  I 
by  the  back  passage,  without  siiffeiing  it  to  call,  much  less  to  atop^  ,1 
at  Canton:  a  seasonable  chastisement,  however,  from  that  frigatv  M 
made  him  change  his  plan,  ami  issne  his  perrniaiun  for  ber  to  t 
come  up  the  river,  (after  she  Tfas  up,)  as  the  Lion  had  done  I 
on  a  former  occasion.  Mr.  M'l^od's  account  of  the  Alceste  I 
passing  the  forts  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  was  an  awful  1 
respoiitibilily  on  the  part  of  Captain  Maxwell,  while  a  British  am-  1 
bassador  was  in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  governmenti  but  the  J 
1  I  3  isiuH  J 
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insult  to  the  British  flag  left  him  no  alternative,  and  in  balancing 
between  it  and  the  personal  hazard  of  the  king's  representative, 
his  judgment  and  decision  are  entitled  to  die  highest  praise.  He 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  pusillanimous  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  taught  them  a  lesson  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
\Ve  have  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  French  missionary,  who  has 
long  resided  in  Pekin,  in  which  he  notices  the  great  alarm  of  the 
government  since  the  departure  of  the  ambassador,  lest  the  English 
should  visit  their  '  base  treatment,  as  he  calls  it,  with  their  venge- 
ance, which  it  is  fully  sensible  tliey  have  the  power  to  do.'  TTie 
dread  of  this  will  produce  a  more  salutary  effect  than  if  Lord  Am- 
herst had  been  as  liberal  of  his  ko-tous  as  Tltsins  and  Van  Braam. 
Insolence  and  pusillanimity  seem  to  be  dbe  ruling  charac- 
teristics of  this  singular  people;  they  pervade  all  ranks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  VVithout  going  farther  for  examples  we  have 
an  instance  related  by  Mr.  M'Leod  which  greatly  amused  tis.  A 
Chinese  interpreter  had  been  sent  on  board  the  Alceste  by  the  Can- 
ton mandarins,  who  in  a  high  and  domineering  tone  required  the 
ship  to  be  immediately  anchored;  declaring  that  if  she  presumed 
to  pass  the  batteries,  she  would  be  instantly  sunk.  The  captain 
coolly  told  him,  that  he  would  not  only  pass  the  batteries,  but  bang 
him  afterwards  at  the  yard-arm,  for  daring  to  bring  so  impudent  a 
message  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  As  soon  as  the  cannonads 
commenced,  the  interpreter  slank  below ;  but  when  all  was  quiet, 
conceiving  that,  as  the  first  part  of  the  captain's  threat  had  been 
fulfilled,  the  performance  of  the  second,  in  which  he  was  so  much 
interested,  would  speedily  follow,  he  crept  upcm  deck,  and,  pros- 
trating himself  at  full  length,  kissed  the  captain's  feet,  and  begged 
for  mercy.  At  that  moment  the  order  was  given  *  to  stand  by 
the  larboard  guns  for  Tiger  island,' — on  which  the  poor  linguist, 
putting  on  a  most  rueful  countenance,  exclaimed,  '  What!  no  hab 
done  yet  r'  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  began  to  wring  his 
hands,  groaned  heavily,  and  dived  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 
We  must  now  attend  Mr.  Ellis  on  his  journey. 

The  first  impressions  received  from  the  appearance  of  the  people, 
on  the  landing  of  the  embassy  at  Ta-koo,  were  far  from  being  h- 
vourable.  Mr.  Ellis,  bearing  in  mind  what  he  had  observed  in 
otlicr  parts  of  Asia,  was  not,  he  says,  particularly  struck  with  the 
absence  of  clothing  which  is  so  apt  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  Eu- 
ropean ;  but  even  he  was  not  prepared  for  that  total  want  of  de- 
cency which  the  trackers  of  the  boats,  in  number  about  five  hun- 
dred, exhibited.  It  could  not  arise  from  poverty,  for  they  had 
clothes ;  but  instead  of  covering  those  parts  of  the  body  which  de- 
cency requires,  they  merely  threw  their  jackets  over  their  shoulders, 
from  whence  they  were  naked  downwards. — Lord  Macartney  ob- 
served them  to  be  naked  from  the  wtdst  upwards.    The  trackers 
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an,  in  fact,  iiltle  better  than  galley-slaves,  eilticr  impressed  inl9 
the  service,  «r  conHeruiied  to  it  f»r  some  crime,  Tbej  are  de- 
scribed, in  another  |iurt  or  the  couiilry,  bv  Mr,  Ellis,  as  llic  refuwt 
of  the  a|>ociea  ■  ■  delurmcd,  diwased,  emaciated,  iiud  covered  witli 
rugK,  at  oiire  objects  of  compassion  and  disgust.' {)), 'J3I.)  Wbcn 
Lord  Macartiic)  luiiiWd  at  the  same  spot,  the  up(>iRr<UKe  of  tb« 
|ieuple  sceitis  to  have  strnck  tiiiii  in  arauie  fnvourakle  point  of  view. 
After  dcscfibiog  the  men  as  well-looking,  well-limbed,  robust,  and 
muscular, '  1  was  so  inncli  pleased  with  their  appearance,*  says  hia 
lordship,  '  that  i  could  scarcelv  refrain  fioai  crying  out,  with  Shak* 
s{>eurc's  Miiaiids, 

Oh,  wonder ! 
How  many  guuilly  cicsluri»  are  there  here.' 
Mr.  Ellis  is  less  poetical,  and  probably  therefore  more  correct.-! 
As  they  advanced,  however,  the  people  seemed  to  improve; 
majority  were  clean  and   decently  dressed,  and  their  appearanoa 
bespoke  them  to  be  well  fed ;'  and  be  asserts,  fioni  bis  own  know- 
ledgei  and  we  entirely  concur  with  liim,  that  China,  compared  willi 
other  countries  of  Asia,  presents  an  aspect  of  great  pros)><:rity. 

'  1  hnve  been  much  struck  in  all  Chinese  towns  and  villages  uiih  (he 
namber  of  persons  apparendy  of  the  middle  classes;  fruin  this  1  am  in- 
clined to  infer  a  Wide  dilTuiion  of  the  sutxtanlial  cuntforu  nf  hie,  and 
t  Gt>me<|ueni  linaiicial  capacity  of  ihe  country,     tluwever  absurd 
I    die  preteniions  of  ihe   Emperor  of  China  may  be  to  universal  suprcf  I 
macy,  it  is  impossible  lo  travel  ihrougli  his  dominiuTis  nithout  Icelinjl'  I 
Aat  he  hill  ilie   liikcst  country  within  an  imperial  ring-fence  in  thv'! 
world."— p.  333.  '  ■ 

Mr.  Ellis  and  hia  comrades  discovered,  however,  at  a  very  eartttl 
period  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese,  that  tilth  and  slencj)'^ 
pervaded  all  ranks.  '  W  e  have  all  bad  reason,'  he  says, '  to  concur  ^ 
iWitb  Mr.  Barrow's  description  of  the  Chinese  as  a  frowsy  people;  , 
the  stench  arising  from  the  numbers  on  bourd  was  not  seusible  only  . 
but  oppressive.'  (p.  74.)  To  get  lid  of  this  disagreeable  part  M  j 
Iheir  character  at  once,  we  Bhall  transcribe  Mr.  Ellis's  account  ot  I 
•  bath  near  lite  temple  of  Kwan-yin,  within  ouv  of  the  gates  of  I 
.Ifankin,  the  old  capital  of  China.  J 

*  Near  this  temple  is  n  public  vapour-batb  called,  or  rather  miscalled,   I 
Ae  bath  of  fragrant  water,  where  dirty  Chinese  may  be  stewed  clean  for  J 
;ten  cAm*,  or  tbrire  farthings :  the  bath  is  a  small  room  uf  one  humtrei|   | 
.Ibet  area,  divided  into  four  com  part  m  en  ts,  and  paved  wiih  cunrK  mar- 
Jtle ;  ibe  heat  is  coiuiderabte,  and  as  the  number  adniittei)  into  die  bsth 
'^u.  no  limits,  but  the  capacity  of  the  area,  the  stench  is  excessive ;  al- 
iDgelher  1  thought  it  the  most  disgusting  cU-ansing  apparatus  1  hod  ever 
lleti,  and  worthy  uf  (his  nasty  nation.' — p.  301. 
.,1  The  diet  of  tlie  Chinese  is  characterized  by  '  greasy  inupidity.' 
Jtisipid  however  as  it  may  be,  we  will  venture  lo  say,  that  no  »*•*"' 
1  14 
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man  at  a  civic  feast  could  possibly  play  off  his  knife  and  fork  to 
better  purpose,  than  a  mandarin,  at  his  solitary  meal,  his  little 
chop-slicks : — but  we  doubt  the  fact ;  we  should  rather  say,  that 
their  food  in  general  is  prepared  with  stimulants  of  too  pungent  a 
nature,  and  that  their  various  soups,  gravies,  jellies,  soys,  and  other 
condiments  are  too  highly  seasoned.  The  poor,  it  is  true,  feed 
miserably  enough,  and  are  too  happy  to  obtain  rats,  cats,  dogs,  and 
other  animaU,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  con^iidering  as  nause- 
ous ;  and  sometimes,  we  doubt  not,  passengers  in  the  barges  are 
'  infested,'  as  Mr.  Ellis  was,  ^  by  a  most  diabolical  stench,  proceed- 
ing from  a  choice  preparation  of  stinking  fish ;'  but  it  might  also 
happen  that  his  olfactory  nerves  would  sometimes  be  offended  '  by 
an  agreeable  companion  in  a  stage-coach,'  even  in  England. 

If  any  thing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  cleanliness,  we 
know  of  nothing  more  likely  than  orderly  conduct,  good  hu- 
mour, and  civility,  all  of  which  the  common  people  of  China 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  '  In  passing  through  the  streets. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  silence  and  regularity 
of  the  crowds  of  spectators ;  although  every  countenance  ex- 
pressed curiosity,  scarcely  an  observation  was  made ;  there  was 
no  pointing  with  fingers ;  and  though  the  streets  may  be  said  to 
have  been  lined  with  soldiers  at  inconsiderable  intervals,  the  exer- 
cise of  their  authority  did  not  seem  necessary  to  maintain  tranquil- 
lity.' (p.  101.)  Again, '  A  ready  dis^position  to  laugh,  even  though 
they  themselves  or  their  manners  be  the  subject  of  the  joke,  is  the 
best  quality  I  have  observed  among  the  Chinese,  and  I  tind  it  diffi- 
cult to  separate  this  habitual  cheerfulness  from  those  other  moral 
qualities  with  which  it  is  usually  connected/  (p.  382.)  Mr.  Ellis 
tnought  the  people  of  Nankin  less  civil  than  elsewhere,  anfl  ob- 
8ei*ves,  *  I  confess  that  hitherto  I  have  found  the  lower  orders  uni- 
versally well  behaved  and  good  humoured.  The  Chinese  are  natu- 
rally cheerful,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  with  ready  submission 
to  authority,  must  be  governed  with  more  facility  than  any  other 
nation.'  (p.  307.)  *  The  lower  orders,  though  curious,  are  by  no 
means  intrusive  or  impertinent;  and  the  complaints  made  of  their 
treatment  of  Europeans  would  seem  confined  to  Canton.'  (p.  77.) 

Hie  approach  of  the  embassy  to  Tien-sing  afforded  a  very  striking 
exemplification  of  the  decent  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  vast  mul- 
titudes assembled  on  that  occasion. 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  exact  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  by  the  approach  to  Tien-sing.  Jf  fine  buildings  and  striking  lo- 
calities are  required  to  give  interest  to  a  scene,  this  has  no  claims:  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  gradual  crowding  of  junks  till  they  become 
innumerable,  a  vast  population,  buildings  though  not  elegant  yet  regu- 
lar and  peculiar,  careful  and  successful  cultivation,  can  supply  tbose 
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deficiendw,  the  entrance  to  Tit-ii-sing  will  not  be  without  altractions  to 
the  iravcller.  The  pyrumiilB  of  mIi,  covered  wiih  niat»,  ihe  diincmioni 
and  extern  uf  which  have  been  su  ingeniously  e^liinnted  by  Mr.  Barrow, 
are  the  mo^t  striking  objecis.  We  were  two  hiiurs  and  a  hitlf  pasting 
from  the  beginning  orihelrneuf  houses  on  the  rinbt  bank  uf  ihe  rivei'  l6 
our  anchorage.  A  sahiie  was  tired  from  a  small  fort;  nnil  nenrty  op* 
pusite,  troops  were  drawn  up.  Among  ihein  were  matchlock  men, 
wearing  blaek  caps.  We  obsened  somecomjianiesdres^^ed  in  long  yel- 
low nnd  black  striped  gurments,  covering  them  liicrallyfrom  head  to 
foot;  they  are  intended  lo  represent  tigers,  but  rertuinly  are  more 
likely  to  excite  ridicule  than  terror  ;  defence,  from  the  s]>rcad  uf  tlieir 
■hieUls,  would  seem  their  great  object.  A  short  distance  from  our  an- 
chorage, we  passed  on  our  left  the  bi'nncb  uf  the  river  leading  to  the 
caiuil,  and  thence  to  Canton.  The  excess  of  population  was  here  most 
striking.  I  counted  two  hundred  spectators  upon  one  junk,  and  these 
vessels  were  innumerable.  The  pyramids  of  salt  were  so  covered  with 
them,  that  they  actually  became  pyramids  of  men.  Some  crowds  of 
Itoys  remamed  standing  above  their  knees  in  the  water  for  near  an  hour 
to  satiate  iheir  curiosity.  A  more  orderly  Htsemblage  could  not,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  be  presented  in  any  other  country;  and  the  soldiers  hod 
%ut  Mldom  occasion  to  use  even  threatening  gestures  to  maintain  order. 
1  had  not  before  conceived  that  human  beads  could  be  so  closely 
packed ;  they  might  have  been  by  screws  squeeited  into  each  other,  but 
■here  was  often  no  possible  vacancy  to  be  observed.  All  these  Chinese 
■pcclalon  were  exposed,  bareheaded,  to  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
when  Ihe  thermometer  in  ibe  shade  stood  at  eighty-eight.  Femalei 
were  not  numerous  in  the  crowd,  and  these  generally  old,  and  always 
of  the  lower  orden.     The  Chinese  are,  tojndge  from  the  inhabitants  of 

Jicn-sing,  neither  well-looking  nor  strongly  made ;  they  are  rather  slight,, 
tit  straight,  and  of  the  middle  height  '—pp.  85,  86. 
With  all  these  good  qtiatities,  it  must  be  confessed  thai  the  po- 
verntnent  has  contrived  to  render  them  generally  dciililute  of  khidly 
feelings  towards  each  other.  Tliere  is  no  reason,  indeed,  to  doubt 
that,  iu  his  own  family,  a  Chiticiie  is  kind  and  afftclionate ;  but  his 
philanthropy  seldotn  extends  beyond  it:  in  China  self-love  and 
•ocial  are  mil  the  same.  1lie  frequency  and  brutality  of  corporal 
iKinishment  may  have  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  and  make  it 
llidifTerent  to  human  nufferiiig.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bamboo, 
which  IB  perpetually  at  work,  the  ktmg,  or  wooden  collar,  is  a  most 
ItarbarouA  mode  of  punishment,  and  fuce-slapptng,  of  which  we 
never  heard  before,  is  peculiarly  harsh  and  degrading:  it  ii  ihui 
described  by  Mr.  Kilts.  It  was  '  inflicted  with  a  short  piece  of 
hide,  half  an  inch  thick;  the  hair  of  the  culprit  was  twisted  till  hn 
eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  and  on  his  checks,  much 
lislended,  ilie  blows  were  struck, — the  executioners  seemed  to  de- 
lit  in  his  sulferings.' — p.  82.  Mr.  Ellif  witnessed  an  instance  of 
MUU  of  fclluw-feeling  on  the  occasion  of  a  Chinese  falling  from 
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his  own  junk  into  the  Grand  Canal,  and  being  drowned.  *  Tbe 
Chine>e  would  not  make  tbe  least  efftirt  to  save  their  companion^ 
and  seemed  to  regret  that  tbe  perseverance  of  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dor's guard  and  of  our  servants  had  succeeded  in  recuvering  the 
body.'  '  For  the  sake  of  human  nature/  he  adds,  *  vie  will  hope 
that  their  iuactivity  proceeded  rather  from  the  responsibility ,  in  cases 
of  sudden  death,  attached  to  the  by-stauders»  than  from  real  indiffe- 
rence :  for,  according  to  the  criminal  code  of  China,  tbe  last  person 
seen  in  the  company  of  the  deceased  is  held  accountable  for  tbe 
manner  of  bb  death.*— p.  241>. 

Mr.  M^Leod  mentions  another  instance  of  a  more  criminal 
indiflference,  which,  however,  was  accompanied  with  so  marked  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  poor  creature  wbo  owed  hit 
life  to  strangers,  that  we  canuot  refrain  from  girii^  it  here.     One 
night,  while  the  Alceste  was  lying  in  the  river  of  Canton,  die  aluieks 
were  heard  of  some  people  in  tbe  water ;  a  boat  was  immediatdy 
pushed  off  to  their  assistance,  and,  directed  by  their  cries,  picked  up 
in  succession  three  Chiiiese.     At  this  time  a  number  of  junks  were 
moviug  up  under  easy  sail ;  several  of  which  passed  vntbin  a  few 
fcchoms  of  these  people  mbo  vrete  bawling  for  bdp ;  and  althongb 
they  ctuild,says  Mr.  M^Leod,  widiout  tbe  slightest  diflknltj,  bate 
savvd  tbe  whole,  yet  they  continued  tbeirconne,  the  crews  yf^M^ 
upon  deck,  and  viewii^  their  struggles  with  the  most  calloas  in- 
difference.    They  had  been  crossing  the  river  in  a  little  ••■^pii  or 
boat ;  and  were  run  doykik  by  one  of  these  Junks,  who  took  no  fur- 
ther notice  ol'  them  :  the  iiife  and  child  ot'  one  of  tbe  men,  beii^ 
unable  to  5uiai.  we^e  drouned.     The  three  survivors  were  put  od 
shore  esirlv  ne\t  nK>mukg.  aini  shortU  alter  ooe  of  them  rt: turned 
on  U>ar\l  \iith  a  pre:!^nt  of  three  mlJ  ducL>.  which  he  presented 
on  hi$  knee$  tv>  tbe  i^tBcer  viIk>  hjd  sived  him.     The  |Kop2e  of  the 
Alce$te  utrv  50  plea^d  *  wiih  tht»  apfiearuxe  of  heart  and  grmti- 
tude>  vrbere  >o  Utile  vias  expcvied.  that  thev  save  him  monev  and 
prvntskMKs  and  altowxxi  him.  while  tht]^  nroiaiQed,  to  come  oo 
b«.Naf>l  wiih  fi>h  and  other  artK:ie>  iW  sale/ — p.  .37- 

Tbe  maocbru^^  I  ^m  and  Cit-«.  w|tv>  aiitocied  Lord  Macartney's 
emhasifiy.  e\iuct\i  no  want  eid)tr  v^f  heart  C'C  gratitude,  t'l  u>e  Mr. 
M^l^eiM^s  terms;  they  lai^pfffeo  w«th  their  new  ix'^ends  till  tbe  sailing 
ol  tbe  5^ip$^  aua  on  bwkLiv:  a  Lts:  farf^c^.  tb^y  were  so  deeply 
affectcvi  as  to  >^hrd  tears:  sm  tbe  ;\xV.>«:rc  u:.>:i3ce  of  humanitT 
and  «.i;siaten»:ed  pmervisky.  wkick  bjB>  ra.-^}i  iKec  KirpjL>ded,  ought, 
in  |w<K>r«  to  leo^xsn  tbe  isaLx>txiI  v^^a^ac^f!'  fr.xn  tije  charge  of 
geckrai  prv>d^::ac}  so  fre>)we«n]^  brc<«:k{  j;£:ajQ<:  :t. 

Abk>«:  thni«  xears  Jtt>x  at  a  puKx  i3<aLxr  pi<«  by  >oa3e  East 
India  stup-owT^fN^  tbe  oon^ner»::'.>a  luvec  cc  Uie  «ii?booesty  and 
orakty  ot  ibe  Ounae,  aai  mnsy  ^:rfc5  wci^  u^u  m  proof 

of 
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of  it.  the  lute  Mr.  Jubii  Luck,  or  Wallhsimsiow,  observed,  how 
very  unjutt  it  waa  to  stigiiialize  a  \(iiole  nation  for  the  vices  of 
a  few;  that  it  was  Inie  rogues  were  lu  be  found  ainonu  the 
Cltinesc,  as  well  as  among  all  Datiuiis ;  '  bnt,"  added  he,  '  1  have 
known  characters  among  them  who  were  an  honunr  to  human  na- 
ture ; —  for  instance,  there  was  Shui-kiiig-ijua,  the  1  long  nievchant, 
who  behaved  in  so  generous  a  manner  to  poor  Anderson.'  The 
Btorj  seemed  to  be  fainitiar  to  many  of  the  gentlemen  present,  but  aa 
«e,  among  others,  did  not  know  it,  M  r.  Lock  was  re<|uestecl  to  relate 
the  circumstances,  which  he  did  nearly  in  the  following  wordtt : — 
'  The  Hong  merchant  had  known  Mr.  Audentun  intimately  and 
had  large  transactions  with  him.  Mr.  Anderson  met  with  heavy 
losses,  became  insolvent,  and,  at  the  lime  of  his  failure,  owed  his 
Chinese  friend  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Anderson 
wished  to  come  to  England  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  retrieve 
his  affairs ;  he  called  on  the  Hong  tnercbant,  and  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress explained  his  situation,  his  wishes,  and  his  hopes.  The  Chi- 
nese listened  with  anxious  atlenliou,  and  having  heard  his  story 
tbus  addressed  him — "  M_v  friend  j\nderaon,  you  been  very  unfor- 
tunate— ^you  lose  all — I  very  sorry— you  go  to  England — if  yoii 
more  fortunate  there,  jou  come  back  anil  pay — but,  that  you  no 
(orgel  Chinaman  friend,  you  take  this,  ami  when  you  look  on  this, 
JOU  will  teuiemher  Shai-king-ciua;" — in  Baying  these  words,  he 
pulled  out  a  valuable  gold  watch,  and  gave  it  to  Anderson. 

'  Mr.  Anderson  took  leave  of  his  friend  ;  hut  he  did  not  live  to  re- 
trieve Ills  affairs  or  to  return  to  China.  When  the  account  of  hit 
death,  and  of  the  distress  in  which  he  had  left  his  family,  reached  Can- 
ton, the  Hong  merchant  called  on  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory 
who  was  about  to  return  to  Europe,  and  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner — "  Poor  Mr.  Anderson  dead — I  very  sorry — he  good 
Oian — he  friend — and  he  leave  two  childs — they  poor — they  have 
nothing — they  childs  of  my  friend — jou  take  this  for  iheni— tell 
ibem  Chinaman  fritnd  send  it," — and  he  put  into  the  gentleman's 
hand  a  sum  of  money  for  Mr.  Anderson's  children  amounting  to 
aeveral  hundred  pounds.'  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  story 
made  a  strong  impression  on  all  present,  and  Mr.  Lock  in  relathi^ 
it  was  30  much  affected  that  bis  eyes  filled  and  his  voice  thickened. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  no  high  respect  for  the  mandiirins,  as,  in  confor- 
mity with  common  usage,  he  calls  the  public  fimctronaries.  Those 
who  first  visited  the  ambassador  on  board  the  Alceste,  it  would 
>eem,  savoured  not  of  amber,  as  Marrall  says  ;  '  their  dresses,  tou, 
were  common;  and  their  general  appearance  was  neither  resjiect- 
able  nor  elegant.'  The  mandarin  of  Mr.  Ellis's  boat  is  described 
as  '  /e  mamhrin  le  plux  hite  de  j«  paroisxe;'  and  though  laughter, 
while  engaged  in  some  childish  game,  threw  more  cjipression  into 

his 
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his  countenance  (the  author  adds)  than  usual^  ^  it  was  still  so  mixed 
with  duhiess  that  the  effect  was  altogether  more  ludicrous  than  I 
think  1  ever  before  witnessed ;  it  was  the  expounded  radiance  of 
sillines-Sy  and  would  have  formed  a  capital  subject  for  a  painter/ 
It  would  puzzle  a  painter,  we  suspect,  even  with  the  original  before 
him,  to  sketch  a  set  of  features  which  should  represent  '  the  ex- 
pounded radiance  of  silliness.'  The  following  portrait  is  more 
distinctly  marked. 

*  Our  present  mandarin  is  the  first  Chinese  officer  able  to  read  and 
write  with  facility,  who  has  been  attached  to  the  boat;  he  is,  however, 
totally  unprovided  with  books,  and  he  passes  his  time  in  the  same  idle 
gaping  as  his  predecessors:  of  his  philosophy  he  truly  makes  no  use. 
Whatever  be  the  size  or  corpulency  of  mandarins,  they  have  generally 
a  womanish  appearance,  I  had  written  effeminate,  but  as  they  have  no- 
thing slight  or  delicate  about  them,  the  epithet  would  not  be  applica- 
ble ;  perhaps  I  should  say  a  total  absence  of  manliness.  The  sketch 
is  from  life:  our  mandarin,  six  feet  high,  weighing  at  least  fifteen  stone, 
is  before  me,  looking  like  an  overeating  cook  or  housekeeper.* — p.  313. 

We  had  conceived,  on  what  we  considered  good  authority,  that 
drunkenness,  at  least,  was  not  to  be  numbered  in  the  catalogue  of 
Chinese  vices.     Mr.  £lliS|  however,  says  that  ^  druukennesa,  unac- 
companied with  exposure,  is  regarded  as  a  venial  offence;  and  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  compliment  a  man  upon  the  hardness  of  bis  head 
or  the  capacity  of  his  stomach,  by  saying  he  has  a  large  wine-mea- 
sure.*— p.  60.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention,  that  these  ob- 
servations were  entered  in  Mr.  EUis*s  '  diary'  before  he  had  set  foot 
in  China,  aqd  on  the  authority  of  the  experience  of  Europeans  of 
Canton  at  the  tables  of  the  Hong  merchants,  which  is,  in  fact,  no 
authority  at  all.     We  do  not  think  that  liis  own  experience  bears 
him  out  in  this  opinion ;  nor  that,  becau>e  Chang  did  not  drink 
wine,  but  *  preferred  raspberry-vinegar,  and  water,*  and  the  Chinese 
in  general  '  like  our  sweet  wines  and  cordials  better  than    those 
more  usually  consumed  by  ourselves,'  Mr.  Ellis  is,  therefore,  jus- 
tified in  supposing  ^  them  to  be  scarcely  less  addicted   to  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  than  Europeans,'  and  that  '  it  is  only  their 
superior  sense  of  decorum  that  prevents  them  from  exhibiting  them- 
selves as  often  in  public  under  the  influence  of  intoxication.' — p. 
197.     If  the  fact  be  so,  there  is  some  merit  even  in  this;  but  we 
doubt  it. 

A  passing  stranger  has  few  opportunities  of  sechig  much  of  the 
female  sex  in  China ;  on  the  prestnt  occasion  the  Chinese  ladies 
seem  to  have  kept  farther  in  the  back-ground  than  on  the  former 
embassy :  there  was,  in  fact,  a  provincial  proclamation  stuck  up 
along  their  route,  prohibiting  women  from  appearing  in  the  streets 
and  exposing  themselves  to  the  gaze  of  the  barbarians ;  '  the  po- 
pulace 
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pulnce  on  each  bank  of  ihe  river  (it  said)  arc  not  allowed  to  laugh 
and  talk  with  the  forei^iers,  nor  are  women  and  girls  allovitd  to 
«hew  their  laces.' (App.  No.  9.)  '  In  vain,'  says  Mr.  Elhs; '  female 
curiosity  was  not  10  be  overcome  even  by  ilie  apprehensions  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  son  of  heaven.'  In  the  streets  of 
Gmi-king-foo,  the  women  shewed  themselves  at  the  doors,  and 
lome  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  looks  :  '  from  their  ges- 
tures and  appearance  I  should  imagine  that  they  were  prouder  of 
their  beauty  than  their  modesty.'  (p.  j'd9-)  Mr.  Ellis  observes,  that 
Chinese  women  hold  themselves  remarkably  upright ;  that  even  the 
old  women  seldom  stoop;  and  he  conjectures  that,  as  cramping  tine 
feet  is  so  general  that  no  exception  occurred,  their  upt ight.iess  majr 
be  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  base  on  whidi  they  stand.  This 
observation  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  original,  and,  we  are  persua- 
ded, is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact.  A  boor,  supported  on 
the  broad  basis  of  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  can  afford  to  sloop,  but 
a  Chinese  lady,  staiidnig  on  a  pivot,  would  be  in  danger  of  toppling 
over,  if  her  upper  half  inclined  ever  so  little  beyond  the  ceiiire  of 
gravity.  How  so  unnatural,  and,  to  us  nl  least,  so  disgusting  a 
practice  could  ever  have  been  introduced,  much  less  established, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  conjecture,  'ilie  reasons  assigned  for  an 
absurd  custom  arc  must  likely  to  be  themselves  absurd,  and  xuch 
are  those  offered  by  the  Chinese.  In  fact  tliey  Lnow  iiolhiiig  about 
it.  Lord  Macartney  pressed  his  friend  Chvu-la-jin  very  closely 
on  the  subject,  hut  all  he  could  get  from  him  was,  that '  it  was  an 
Wicieiit  custom :'  he  admitted,  however,  that  it  might  possibly  have 
taken  its  rise  in  oriental  jealonsy ;  '  which,'  says  his  lordship, '  has 
alwavs  been  ingenious  in  its  contrivances  for  wcnring  the  ladiea  to 
their  owners, and  might  plaunbly  suggest,  that  a  good  way  ni  keeping 
them  at  home  was  to  make  it  very  painful  to  thi-m  to  gad  abroad.' 
As  the  little  feel  of  Chinese  ladies  will  not  allow  them  to  '  gad 
abrotid,'  and  as  beasts  of  burden  are  not  in  common  use,  they  have 
frequently  recourse  to  a  kind  of  vehicle,  at  which  our  farmers* 
daughloTs  would  be  very  apt  to  '  toss  up  their  noses.'  Tliis  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  we  should  call  a  wheel-burrow,  to  which 
are  usually  yoked  n  pair  of  bipeds,  one  dragging  before  and  the 
other  thrusting  behind.  The  former  is  sometimes  saved  by  tlie 
tubstilution  uf  a  mat  or  piece  of  rag  between  two  poles  vi  hicb 
acts  as  a  sail  when  the  wind  is  favourable.  Mr.  Ellis  was  not 
lucky  enough  to  see  any  machine  of  this  kind  under  aa^,  though 
the  embassy  crossed  those 

'  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana.  where  Clniiesci  drive 
Widi  sails  aod  wind  their  cany  tfaggons  light' — 
but  he  met  one  of  tliem  near  ?iati-c/uing-J'uv,  freighted  with  two 
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well-dressed  ladies,  sitting  one  on  each  side  the  wheel — *  a  strange 
visiting  conveyance/  as  he  calls  it.  Sometimes  they  are  carried 
about  in  a  kind  of  litter  auspended  between  two  asses,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind ;  but  most  commonly  in  sedan  chairs,  of  which 
the  Chinese  have  great  variety.  We  liave  no  means  of  knowii^ 
whether  the  ladies  are  often  indulged  with  these  pleasant  airings ; 
we  suspect,  however,  with  Mr.  liillis,  that  their  subjection  to  their 
husbands  is  less  than  what  has  U2>ually  been  described ;  tliat  tbej 
have  a  will  of  their  own  at  home ;  and  that  tlieir  seclusion  is  at 
much  the  effect  of  a  supposed  moral  propriety  as  of  restraint.  The 
heroine  of  the  Hau-kiau-tchuatiy  in  which  the  mannera  of  the 
Chinese  are  painted  to  the  life,  is  under  no  restraint  but  w  hat  the 
rules  of  female  decorum  impose ;  and  the  good  lady  in  the  Chinese 
drama  of  '  An  Heir  in  his  Old  Age'  is  not  only  complete  mistresi 
but  master  also  of  the  whole  family. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  disposed  (notwithstanding  his  freqtteot  notice  of  the 
almost  continuous  line  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  *  auper- 
abundant  swarms'  of  inliabitants  which  they  poured  out  wherever 
the  embassy  passed)  to  think  that  the  population  of  China  ia  by  no 
means  so  great  as  has  been  stated,  and  that  it  does  not  exceed  the 
quantity  of  land  under  actual  cultivation,  while  much  land  capable 
of  tillage  is  left  neglected.  He  has  been  informed,  be  says,  that 
the  most  accurate  Chinese  accounts  state  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation considerably  below  two  hundred  millions,  (p.  432).  I1ie 
*  accurate  Chinese  accounts'  to  which  he  alludes,  are  to  be  found, 
we  apprehend,  in  Mr.  Morrison's  translation  of  a  statistical  ac- 
count taken  by  order  of  the  present  Emperor  Kia-king,  which 
makes  the  total  |K>pulation,  including  the  Tartar  banners,  to  amount 
to  about  one  hundred  and  forty-tive  millions.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  think,  that  the  Chinese  census  is  drawn  up  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.  In  174:}  the  amount  of  the  population,  taken 
by  order  of  Kicu-lirngf  was  found  to  be  about  1 4'i,000,(XX),  which 
Grozier  swells,  by  adding  those  exempt  from  taxation,  to 
157,0(X)yO()0.  Again,  a  census  was  taken  in  the  years  1760  and 
17t)l  ;  the  aggregate  of  which,  in  the  former,  is  stated  to  be 
19f),8*37,977,  and  in  the  latter,  19^/214,553,  making  an  annual  in- 
crease of  1  ,.''7G,57fi  souls.  Whether  these  numbers  are  over-stated 
or  not,  we  pretend  not  to  determine;  but  if  Mr.  Ellis  alludes  to  the 
gross  number,  given  to  Lord  Macartney  by  one  of  the  mandarins, 
of  333,O(X),O0O,  we  have  very  little  hesitation  in  i>aying  that  it  nei- 
ther is  nor  can  be  nny  thing  like  the  truth;  in  the  tirst  place,  the 
numbers  in  all  \hv  provinces  are  given  in  round  millions,  and, 
secondly,  in  two  of  them  the  nnnibers  are  precisely  the  same.  Mr. 
Ellis,  we  doubt  not,  is  right  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  laud  left 
uiitilled ;  for,  supposing  the  censu:i  to  be  correct,  the  population 
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(whic)i  is  extended  over  »  aurface  of  I  ,AOO,0(X)  sigiiare  miles)  would 
iiot  exceed  ninety  persons  to  a  «qnnre  milei^biit  any  estimate 
formed  of  tlie  pO[inlali<in  of  a  countrv   from  a  Imrried  passage 
tliroiigli  it  in  a  iilrniglit  line,  must  be  sdtogcther  unwtirlhy  of  notice. 
Mr.  Ellis  finds  in  Chin^  more  beggars  tliun  we  shotdd  have 
thouglil  to  exist  from  former  aecnimts,  and  many  of  them  were  . 
very  importmiale  in  soliciting  alma  frotn  their  own  eountryn)eii(  J 
from  those  belonging  to  the  embassy,  how  ever,  they  neither  solicited^  1 
nor  seemed  to  expeet  any  thing.     It  sppeard  nlso  that  thev  are  nv'  1 
mean  adepts  at  their  trade,  for  some  of  ihcm  cany  a  bull  or  «  J 
horn,  and  a  busket;  and  '  establishing  themselves  in  a  shop,  iheyl 
ring  the  one,  or  blow  the  other,  till  the  bosket  i«  filled.'  I 

All  travellers  seem  to  agree  in  the  grossness  and  childishness  of   \ 
(he  drama'ic  representations  of  these  people ;  but  none  have  satis* 
factorily  explained  the  reason  of  their  miserable  puppet-shows  beinj 
exhibited  Ifefore  foreign  ambassadors,  while  it  is  known  that  they 
have  regular  tragedies  and  comedies  which  are  constantly  repre- 
sented at  their  tn\n  feasts  and  enterlainmenls.  In  the  '  Brief  View' 
of  the  Chinese  drama,  pretined  to  the  '  Heir  in  his  Old  Age,*  it  is    J 
conjectured  that  their  contempt  for  foreigners  may  induce  them  lA    1 
deem  these  noisy  pantomimes  suitable  lo  the  standard  of  ilieir  viaW'  J 
tors'  taste  or  menial  capacity,  or,  at  any  rate,  quite  good  enough  fat  J 
ihem.     Perhaps,  this  is  too  severely  said.    A  regular  drama  in  tbfr  J 
Chinese  Wguagc  would  be  uuinielligiblo  to  foreigners ;  but  they'] 
might  be  supposed  to  derive  some  amusement  from  the  extrava*  1 
ganeies  of  llie  wildest  pantomime,  which  address  dicmselves  prin^  1 
cipally  to  the  eye  :  bnt  another  idea  occurs  to  us — as,  in  theie  e>r '  1 
hibitions,  men  appear  under  the  form  and  character  of  difTcreuC  I 
animals,  the  fondness  of  the  Tartars  for  hunting  may  liave  intro^ 
ahiced  these  scenical  representations,  as  allusive  to  that  diversion. 
On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Ellis  tiays, 

'  The  part  of  a  slag  was  the  besl  performed  in  the  piece,  and  when  in 

front  of  the  stage,  from  ihe  sbetier  afforded  by  a  group  iif  Hus-beari-n, 

and  the  consequent  concealment  of  the  boy's  te^,  the  illusion  was  wh 

licienlly  perfcci.    The  iiiiirumental  music,  from  its  resembUnce  lo  chf     I 

bag-pipes,  might  have  hecn  tolerated  by  Scoicbmen,  to  ntben  it  wof     I 

deteitafalc.     0(  the  same  description  was  the  singing.     Our  udmiratiod    1 

was  justly  beslowcil  upon  the  lumblen,  who  yield  lo  none  1  have  ever    J 

seen  in  strength  and  agility ;  their  feats  were  executed  wiih  particular    1 

neatness.    In  spli-ndour  of  appearance,  the  mandarins  did  nin  stand  anjt     I 

competition  wilh  the  nclnrs,  who  were  bhidng  with   gold  ;  il  was  suf"     j 

gpited  that  Iheir  cot-tumes  were  (he  ancicnl  hubiu  of  the  iiatiun.'— *    I 

(p.  103.)  I 

Vhitng-tjua,  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  gave  a  dinner 

JtA  the  arabastador ;  aud  here  were  assembled  crowdii  of  phivers  who 
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treated  the  guests  with  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  '  In  tlie  for- 
mer/ says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  emperors,  kings,  and  mandarins  strutted  and 
roared  to  terrible  perfection,  while  the  coarse  point  of  the  latter 
seemed  to  consist  in  the  streak  of  paint  upon  the  buffoon's  nose.' 
The  noise  of  the  actors  and  instruments,  he  adds,  was  *  infernal,' 
and  '  the  whole  constituted  a  mass  of  suffering  which  I  trust  I  sliall 
not  again  be  called  upon  to  undergo.'  Their  military  music  would 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  '  infemar  character ; '  myriads  of  cracked 
penny  trumpets,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  '  give  the  best  idea  of  Chinese 
military  music' 

Mr.  Ellis  has  no  great  opinion  of  Chinese  troops,  but  bis  ac- 
count of  the  quickness  and  precision  with  which  he  saw  some 
matchlock-min  load  and  fire,  and  of  the  shooting  of  the  bowmen  at 
the  target,  conveys  a  higher  notion  of  the  Chinese  military  than  we 
had  culled  from  the  accounts  of  former  travellers.  He  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  at  an  examination  of  candidates  for 
military  promotion,  lliey  were  mounted  on  horseback  and  each 
had  a  bow  and  three  arrows. 

*  The  marks  at  which  they  fired,  covered  with  white  paper,  were 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  somewhat  wider,  placed  at  intervals  of 
fifty  yards ;  the  object  was  to  strike  these  marks  successively  with  the 
arrows,  the  horses  being  kept  at  full  speed.     Although  the  bull's  eye 
was  not  always  hit,  the  target  was  never  missed :  the  distance  was  tri- 
fling, not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.     It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
skill  was  most  displayed  in  charging  the   bow  without  checking  the 
horse.     The  candidates  were  young  Mandarins,  handsomely  dressed: 
their  horses,  trimmings,  and  accoutrements  were  in  good  order;  the 
arrows  were  merely  pointed,  without  barbs,  to  prevent  accidents,  the 
spectators  being  within  a  lew  yards  of  the  marks.     On  the  whole  the 
sight  was  inte^e^ting,  and  1  much  regretted  that  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  and   the  possibility  of  jiiving  offence  by  any  interruption  that 
might  thence  arise  to  the  ceremony,   compelled  me  to  remain  only 
a  few  minutes.' — pp.  354,  3o5. 

We  did  not  expect  that  Mr.  Ellis  would  be  able  to  communi- 
cate any  new  information  respecting  the  religious  opinions  aud 
establishments  of  the  Chinese,  tie  says,  wh;)t  wc  believe  to  be 
perfectly  just,  that  religion  sits  very  easy  on  them,  and  that  itne\er 
deeply  interests  their  pulsions ;  that  the  priests  are  taken  from  tlie 
lov^est  classes;  that  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  a  body  more  de- 
graded, or  indeed  more  deserving  of  degradation;  and  that  an 
idiotic  expression  of  countenance  aj)pearod  to  him  to  arise  from 
the  consciousnesH  of  belonging  to  such  a  profession :  and  he 
adds,  that  '  in  their  indifference  to  all  the  decencies  of  religion, 
contrasted  with  the  multitudes  of  tlioir  temples  and  idols,  the 
Chinese  exhibit  a  striking  peculiarity  of  national  character ;' — and 
in  another  place  he  observes^ '  they  have  imported  Budfaism,  with 
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its  Shanscrit  terms,  from  ludia,  widiout,  however,  I  believe,  either 
uiicierslsiiiling  their  meiiDing  or  the  priiicipieii  uf  their  bdiL-f :'  aud 
hu  thus  sunn  up  his  observationa  on  this  subject — 

'  Itcligiun  in  Chins,  alihouxh  addresMrd  in  &II  directions  lo  the  ey«, 
did  iial  ajipear  lo  have  much  iitflueiice  upon  ilic  urjdcnunding  or  piu- 
iMna  o(  llm  peoplir.  It  lias  ull  ihe  IcMuencss  and  vsnity,  with  leu.  of 
the  wlemnily  and  decency,  of  aricii.'nl  piiiytheism.  Their  temples  are 
applied  to  »ii  mnny  purposes,  ihat  it  is  ilillicull  In  imagine  huw  any  de- 
gree uf  sanciiry  can  be  a[i4L'lied  either  to  the  divellings  or  perwins  of 
iheir  deities.  The  influence  of  supei-stiiion  is,  himever,  general  and 
exiemive;  it  is  displayed  in  ucis  of  divination,  and  in  propitiatory  ofler- 
ings  to  local  or  pairun  deities.  Its  observances  belong  rather  to  the 
daily  manners  than  to  the  mordl  conduct  of  Ibe  people.' — pp.438,  439. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  remarks  are  calculated  to  convey 
erroneous  notions  respecting  the  stale  of  religion  in  China,  more 
especially  as  they  regiirtl  the  priesthood.  The  establishi'd  religion 
is  mi  questionably  thut  of  fiuilh,  which,  whether  it  existed  m  Tur- 
tary  and  China  previous  lo  its  ap^ieurance  in  India,  or  was  im- 
porlcd  from  thence,  fell  in  at  Ieu3t  so  completely  with  the  feel- 
ings of  ihe  government  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  one 
hostile  and  the  other  unaccustomed  to  coni<rpgaliunal  worship,  (hat 
ou  its  revivut,  in  the  6rst  century  of  the  Christian  ara,  it  met  with 
every  kind  of  encouragement.  It  has  not  only  been  (he  adopted 
religion  of  the  Chinese  dynasties  since  that  time,  but  is  that  which, 
with  certain  modilications,  is  nrnver^ully  spread  over  nil  the  Tartar 
tribes,  and  professed  by  the  Tartar  family  at  present  on  the  throne 
of  China.  Mr.  Ellis  will  surely  not  maintain  that  the  two  hundred 
priests  supported  on  the  establishment  of  ihe  temple  of  Foal  Kmt- 
mine-tse, '  at  the  siiniial  charge  on  the  imperial  treasury  ot'  ten  ihoti- 
Sana  dollars,'  are  to  be  classed  ns  beluiignig  to  a  '  degraded  profeiH 
Bion."  Nor  are  we  quite  satis  tied  as  to  tlieiv  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples which  tliey  profess ;  they  know  at  least  as  much  as  their  brethren 
in  Hindostan  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  elder  De  Guignes  and 
Freret,  who  had  opporlunitiea  of  obtaining  infornnition  on  the 
subject,  and  who  spared  no  pains  (o  improve  them,  that  if  the 
Hindoos  really  had  any  thing  of  value  in  history,  science,  and 
general  literature,  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  it  wouhl  most 
probably  be  found  in  the  temples  of  the  w  eslern  province  of  Sheiisi, 
where,  in  one  single  library,  they  li;id  ascirtainf^d  the  cxiHtencf 
of  more  tlian  five  thousand  volumes  Iraii'^laled  from  the  Sanscrit 
There  ate  besides  a  muliiliide  of  works  in  ihc  Chinese  language, 
which  explain  the  birth,  education,  and  di>*:tiiiies  of  Budh  or  I'o, 
differing  very  little  from  one  another,  and  agreeing  generally  witfa 
that  system  of  faith  which  Pythagorai  is  supp<>«ed  to  have  brought 
into  Greece  from  the  banks  of  the  Indut.     We  have  no  doubt  if 
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Mr.  Ellis  could  have  read  '  the  pamphlets  which  the  priests  offered 
for  sale/  he  would  have  found  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant 
of  their  creed  as  he  has  represented  them.  He  may  too  have  mistmken 
for  *  an  idiotic  expression  of  countenance'  the  result  of  that  abstrac- 
tion from  all  worldly  concerns,  and  constant  endeavour  to  suspend 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  which,  according  to  the  priociples  of 
their  faith,  fits  it  for  a  reunion  with  the  deity  from  whence  it  originally 
emanated.  The  religion  of  Confucius  was  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  Budh ;  '  obedience  to  the  will  of  heaven ;  to  the  em- 
peror who  is  the  son  of  heaven ;  to  parents  to  whom  we  owe  our 
iirth ;  to  make  humble  ofierings  to  them  all ;  to  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  tlie  deceased ;  and  to  regulate  aud  subdue  the  passions,' 
were  the  grand  duties  which  he  inculcated :  and  though  the  templet 
in  his  time  were  free  from  idolatrous  worship  as  far  as  images  were 
concerned,  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  good  aud  evil  spirits,  and 
of  the  dii  mviore$y  was  then  as  universally  extended  as  now,  when 
their  forms  are  exhibited  to  the  eve  of  the  devotee. 

Many  extraneous  religions  have  at  different  times  found  their 
way  into  China.  Mahomedans  are  known  to  have  domiciliated 
themselves  previously  to  the  ninth  century,  and  they  are  still  found 
in  all  the  provinces,  exercising  their  religion  in  mosques  of  their 
own,  and  employed  in  offices  of  trust  under  the  governnoent,  and 
in  the  army.  From  one  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet  Mr. 
Morrison  learned  that,  in  die  province  of  Kiang-nan,  they  had 
tliirty-six  mosques,  in  which  service  was  performed  in  Arabic ;  and 
that  tliry  had  never  attempted  to  translate  the  Koran,  or  any  other 
'part  of  tlieir  ritual,  into  tlie  Chinese  language.  The  Jews  are  sup- 
))oscd  to  have  established  themselves  in  the  province  of  Honan  at  a 
far  earlier  period.  Mr.  Morrison  leanied  that  at  Kai-fung-foo  there 
were  a  few  families  of  them  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  ^  sect 
which  plucks  out  the  sinews  of  the  meat.'  llie  Jews  of  I»ndon 
had  written  a  letter,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was  forwarded 
to  them  from  Canton,  the  year  previous  to  the  embassy,  by  a  native 
of  Honan.  This  travelling  booksiilir  (for  such  was  his  occupation) 
said,  on  his  return,  that  he  had  found  a  person  at  Kai-fuug-foo 
who  perfectly  unilerstood  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  assured 
him  that  he  woufd  procure  an  answer  to- it  in  a  few  days  ;  but  (he 
troubles  of  the  timed  and  tht;  rumours  of  a  rebellion  made  the 
itinerant  so  apprehensive  of  his  own  safety,  tliat  he  left  Uonau 
before  he  received  it. 

llie  emissaries  of  the  catholic  religion  have  been  particularly 
UiLsuccessful,  which  is  the  more  sin<j;ulur,  as  the  ceremonies  of  the 
priests  of  Fo  bear  so  striking  an  afrniity  to  tlioM;  i)f  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  was  persuaded  the  devil  must 
hiae  iustructed  tlicm  for  the  express  purpose  of  mortifying  the 
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Jeauits.    TTiere  were  two  points  however  wbicli,  witliout  siippo- 
iiiig,  U8  some  have  done,  lliatthe  good  fathers  were  given  to  inler- 
meddlir^  with  slate-afTairs,  nnisl  huve  operated  strongly  agaiimt  l)ie 
propagation  of  iheir  religion.     The  first  is,  the  system  of  congre- 
gational woriihip,  which  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  the  Chi- 
nese government;  especial  care  being  taken  to  prevent  all  nssem- 
blies  of  the  people.    The  second,  confession ;  which  ia  repugnant 
lo    the  close  and   suspicious  character  of  the  nation.     Besides, 
as  Lord  Macartney  observes, '  a  religion  which  requires  that  women 
should   at  stated  times  communicate  to  priests,  in  private,  their 
tlioughis  and  actions,  must  be  particulurly  disgusting  lo  a  Chinese 
bnshand,  who  had  not  himself  been  suffered  to  see  his  wife  tiU  the  day 
of  his  marriage.'    Tlie  Jesuits  noticed  the  difficuhy,  and  submitteil 
to  the  expediency  of  giving  up  (he  confession  of  women,  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism,  and  of  extreme  unction;  and  when  accused 
for  it  by  the  Dominicans  at  Rome  were  thus  defended  by  P.  Fmit- 
cisco  Furtardo,  'Vuld^indecens  est  inter  gentiles,  multuniqne  inho- 
nestum,  aperire  pectus  mulierJhus,  et  illaruui  manus  atque  ora  at- 
tingere.     Quod  si,  ubique  necessariuin  est,  ccrt^  in  China  mullo 
niacis,  ut  ministrievangelrcicircumspectesecerantcummulieribus.' 
Differing,  as  we  certainly  do  from  Mr.  Ellis,  in  many  essential 
points  respecting  the  Chinese,  s\e  arc  willing  to  give  him  full  credit 
[    ror  bis  intentions  to  set  doun  a  candid  and  honest  account  of 
I  >i»ery  thing  that  fell  under  his  observation ;  his  errors  we  conceive  to 
he  vtry  few,  and  they  are  those  of  opinion;  and  in  this  respect  be  is 
taot  wholly,  by  his  own  confession,  free  from  prejudice,  having  pr& 
^tei mined  in  his  own  mind  that  'the  Chinese  are  a  most  uniiv- 
L  feresting   nation.'     We   niu«t,    however,   do  him  the  justice  to 
Lilty  tbat  he  never  loses  his  temper,  nor  suffers  his  misfortunes  and 
■^dignities  to  cloud  his  natural  good  humour.     China,  however,  ia 
■riiilr  opinion,  is  far  from  being  an  '  uninterestingcountry.'    It  may, 
Vfend  certainly  does,  offer  lo  the  scrutinizing  traveller  a  moral,  poli- 
Ktical,  and  even  local  uniformity;  all  its  objects  are  exhibited  in  great 
Bntasses;  great  mountains,  esiensive  plains,  large  lakes,  rivers  of  the 
Hlt-st  magnitude,  and  a  multitudinous  populatiou,  of  w  hich  it  has  been 
Hhstly  said,  that '  all  were  melted  in  the  same  cnicible,  and  cast  in  llic 
Kfame  mould.'     Yet  in  those  masses  might  be  found  sufRrient  variety 
m»  exercise  the  mind  of  an  inquisitive 'ravellcr.     And  although  Mr. 
HBllis  could  discover  notlnug  to  eke  out  a  description  from '  men  with 
iKtile  eves  and  long  tails,'  and  '  women  with  prettily-dressed  hair 
^BUt  ugly  faces,'  which  were  '  the  daily  and  unchanging  objects,'  yet 
BWe  caunot  bring  ourselves  tu  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the 
rfelost  extensive,  thp  most  populous,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  (he 
f  contrary,  one  of  tlie  must  ancien(  empires  on  (he  face  of  the  eaith, 
I  (ten  b«  wholly  devoid  of  interest.     With  all  llie  miiUBire  volumes 
mi  -  K  K  2  wlticb 
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iii'bich  have  been  written  on  China,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  rei^ 
state  of  domestic  society,  which  the  Catholic  missionaries  (and  they 
only  have  had  the  means  of  observing  it)  have  wholly  overlooked : 
they  have  given  us  the  theory  of  government,  and  the  maxims  of 
morality,  which  are  supposed  to  resulate  all  conditions  of  men ; 
but  they  have  omitted  to  describe  *  thmgs  as  they  are.'  It  was  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  this  species  of  information  that  induced  Mr. 
Manning  to  pass  ten  years  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire  with  un* 
availing  perseverance,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  domiciliate  him- 
self with  this  singular  people,  whom  he,  at  least,  must  have  co»- 
sidered  to  be  *  interesting.' 

We  must  now  advert,  more  particularly,  to  the '  Narrative'  of  Mr. 
M'Leod,  from  which  we  have  already  borrowed  one  or  two  inte- 
resting anecdotes.     It  is  a  plain,  unpretending,  straight-forward  ac- 
count of  an  eventful  voyage,  just  such  as  we  should  expect  from  one 
who,  from  an  early  period  of  life,  had  passed  his  time  in  a  king's 
ship.     If  the  style  of  the  work  be  not  that  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
composition,  the  story  is  told  in  clear  and  intelligible  lai^uage;  and 
taking  it  altogether,  the  book  is  of  a  nature  as  to  excite,  unless 
we  have  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  public  taste,  no  little 
degree  of  curiosity.    It  iorms  an  interesting  episode  to  the  main 
history  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy,  completmg,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, what  could  only  have  been  given  at  second  hand  by  Mr. 
Ellis.    Of  the  multitude  of  well-known  places  at  which  the  Alceste 
touched,  till  her  loss  by  shipwreck  in  the  straits  of  Gaspar,  the 
author  has  the  good  taste  to  say  little  more  than  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative;  we  therefore  find  our- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  Yellow  Sea  in  the  twentieth  page.     There 
is,  however,  a  detailed  account  of  their  intercourse  with  a  singularly 
interesting  people,  whose  kindness  of  disposition  and  amiable  man* 
ners,  whose  generous  and  friendly  hospitality  and  singleness  of  heart, 
are  not  to  be  matched,  we  verily  believe,  in  the  whole  world  be- 
sides. 

The  Alceste,  having  landed  the  embassy,  stood  across  the  gulf  of 
Leatong,  and  so  near  the  coast  as  to  aiford  a  view  of  the  great  wall 
of  China,  rising  from  the  sea,  and  mounting  hill  above  hill,  till  it 
finally  disappeared  among  the  highest  and  most  distant  mountains. 
Proceeding  easterly,  they  anchored  in  a  fine  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Chinese  Tartary :  the  natives  crowded  down  to  th^  shore,  and  the 
crippled  feet  of  the  ladies  at  once  announced  them  to  be  Chinese. 
No  public  officer,  civil  or  military,  made  his  appearance,  nor  did 
they  see  any  person  of  rank ;  they  were,  however,  less  rude  and 
uncivil  than  the  Chinese  usually  are  to  strangers.  Their  houses 
and  gardens  were  neat,  and  there  was  an  air  of  comfort  about  their 
villages,  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  more  civilired  parts  of 

Europe. 
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Europe.  Tbcre  was  no  want  of  cattle,  but  they  could  purchase 
none,  the  inhabitants  being  wholly  igiioram  of  the  value  of  the  Spa- 
nish dollar,  (a  coin  wliich  we  had  thought  to  be  of  universal  cirru> 
latioti,)  and  our  people  having  no  articles  of  exchange  about  theiu, 
which  the  natives  would  accept  as  an  equivalent. 

From  this  place  they  steered  across  thegulf  of  Pe-tche-leelo  the  | 

Chinese  promontar;  of  Shan-tung,  where  the  people  were  '  iithos-  ] 

pitabty  rude,  and  even  the  children  were  encournged  lo  be  insolent  \ 

and  to  throw  stones.'     From  the  coast  of  Shan-tung  they  again  J 

crof^scd  over  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  1st  September  anchored  ! 

■midst  a  group  of  islands  on  the  coast  of  Corea,     The  natives  I 

manifested,  by  signs  and  gestures,  the  greatest  aversion  to  the 
landing  of  a  party  from  the  ships,  making  cut-lliroat  motions  by 
drawing  their  hands  across  their  necks,  and  pushing  the  boats  away 
from  the  beach ;  but  they  offered  no  serious  violence.  Tliey, 
therefore,  stood  on ;  and.  on  the  3d,  observed  the  sea  to  be  studded 
ivilb  islands  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  mast  head. 
The  main  land  lay  to  tlie  eastward,  with  a  fine  bay,  in  which  the 
ships  anchored.  Here  they  were  soon  visited  by  a  person  in  aulho- 
rily ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  seventy  years  of  age,  of  a  venerable 
■nd  majestic  mien,  his  hair  and  beard  were  of  a  hoary  whiteness. 
The  Chinese  interpreter  whom  they  had  on  board  could  neither  read 
Bor  write,  and  the  people  of  the  Corean  archipelago  could  only 
write,  and  not  speak  a  word  of  the  Chinese  language.  A  few  cha- 
racters which  the  old  gentleman  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  being 
■fterwards  translated  at  Canton,  were  lo  this  effect,  '  I  don'l  know 
i*ho  ye  are — what  business  have  ye  here }'  questions  very  natural  { 

for  him  to  ask,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  nobody 
who  could  answer  them, 

A  party  which  landed  on  the  beach  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  concourse  of  people.  The  old  chief  was  evidently  distressed 
It  their  landing;  he  hung  down  his  head,  and  clasped  his  hands  in 
mournful  silence :  at  length  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  and  was 
supported  by  his  attendants  to  a  large  stone,  on  which  he  sat  down, 
looking  back  at  the  officers  witli  the  most  melancholy  aspect ;  his 
fcelings  appearing  lo  be  those  of  a  man  who  imagined  some  great 
calamity  was  about  to  befal  his  country,  and  that  he  was  the  unhap- 

Sy  being  under  whose  rule  this  misfortune  had  occurred.  Captaia 
laxwell,  perceiving  the  cause  of  his  distress,  recalled  the  people, 
vAto  were  proceeding  towards  the  town,  and  endeavoured  to  esplain 
to  him  that  no  injury  was  intended.  The  old  gentleman  then 
pointed  to  the  snn,  and  describing,  by  signs,  its  revolving  course 
four  times,  drew  his  hand  across  bis  throat,  and  dropping  his  chin 
Upon  his  breast,  shut  his  eyes  as  if  dead:  this  was  intelligible 
enough ;  kikI  as  the  party  had  no  inclination  lo  force  their  way, 
nKi  they 
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they  re-embarked^  the  old  man  following  them  on  board,  apparently 
much  dejected,  and  as  if  ashamed  that  he  could  not  shew  them 
more  attention. 

This  bay,  to  which  our  people  gave  the  name  of  Basil,  would  be 
situated,  according  to  our  charts,  about  120  miles  iu  the  interior  ot 
Corea:— ofso  much  in  width,  along  the  western  coast,  has  the  pre- 
sent expedition  curtailed  the  dominions  of  his  Corean  majesty ;  but^ 
in  lieu  thereof,  they  have  ascertained  that,  along  the  southern  part 
of  that  coast,  there  exists  an  archipelago  of  more  than  a  thousand 
islands,  forming  bays  and  harbours,  in  which  all  the  navies  of  the 
world  might  ride  in  perfect  security.  His  tide  therefore  of  *  King 
of  ten  thousand  Isles'  is  not  altogether  an  empty  one.  They  are 
all  apparently  inhabited,  generally  high,  rising  like  so  many  detached 
mountains  each  on  its  own  basis  out  of  the  sea,  and  cultivated  where 
practicable;  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  emi- 
uences  to  gaze  at  the  ships  as  they  sailed  through  them. 

From  the  summit  of  one  of  these  islands  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  other  islands  ^ere  distinctly  counted.  Few  of  them  exceeded 
in  length  three  or  four  miles,  and  the  spaces  between  them  werQ 
from  one  to  four  miles.  The  women,  on  p#rceiving  boats  approach 
the  land,  fled  with  their  infant  children,  and  hid  diemselves  ia 
recesses  among  the  rocks;  whilst  the  men,  in  a  body,  but  unarmed, 
hallooed  to  the  strangers  not  to  advance,  making  the  same  signal  as 
the  old  chief  had  done,  of  drawing  their  hands  across  the  tliroat. 
They  afterwards  became  somewhat  friendly,  brought  them  water  to 
drink,  and  oiTered  them  a  part  of  their  humble  fare — then,  as  if  sud- 
denly recollecting  that  they  were  doings  wrong  in  holding  intercourse 
with  barbarians,  they  would  lay  hold  of  sonic  of  the  gentlemen 
by  the  shoulders,  and  push  them  away,  pointing  to  the  ship. — 
This  is  a  very  curious  and  unexpected  discovery ;  and  the  surveys 
of  Captain  Maxwell,  and  Captain  Hall  of  the  Lyra,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  particularly  distinguished  not  only  for  nautical  but  s^enerai 
science,  will  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  geographv  and 
hydrography  of  the  Yellow  Sea.*  The  error  in  longitude  of  djat 
part  of  the  main  land  at  which  tlicv  touched  was  not  less  than 
fi""  14'. 

In  proceeding  to  the  southward  they  passed  close  to  a  volcanic 
island,  apparently  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  iu  circumference, 
rising  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1,'2(X)  feet.  The 
surf  broke  with  such  tremendous  violence  that  it  was  impossible 
to  land,  and  the  sulphurous  smell  was  very  strong,  even  at  the  dis- 


•  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Captain  Hall  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  narrative  of  these 
intercsliiig  (Jiscoveriex,  and  particularly  of  tlje  Ix?wche«r  iitlatids,  wiili  nautical,  hjiiro- 
graphical,  and  geological  obbcrvatious  ou  a  track  which  fur  the  lirst  lime  has  been  navi- 
gated bjr  £uroptaiu. 
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tunce  of  two  or  three  mile!).  The?  gave  it  the  name  of  Su)|>l! 
island.  Fartlier  south  ttiey  descried  a  large  island,  and,  as  llie  wt 
tlier  cleared  up,  a  ricli  extent  of  cultivated  scenery  hurA  upgn  llicir 
view.  '  Rising  in  gentle  ascent  Uom  the  sea,  the  gi  ouiid^  were  dis- 
posed more  like  liie  lincst  country-seats  in  England  than  those  of 
aa  inland  so  remote  from  the  civilized  world.'  It  was  tlic  pnucipal 
island  of  the  Lewctiew  group,  liitltcrto  nuvmited  bj  any  Kuropeatis. 
Tlicy  anchorett  in  Tiout  of  a  town,  where  a  number  of  vessels  wtre 
seen  lying  iu  a  htrbour,  the  mouth  of  M'hicb  was  formed  by  two 
pier  heads. 

Thuusaiids  of  the  astonished  natives,  perched  on  the  surrouuding 
rocks  and  heights,  cazc-d  on  the  ve«si:ls  as  tliey  entered.  Several 
cujoes,  with  official  mco  in  them,  came  along  side,  wibliing  lo  know 
who  thuy  wcrje,  and  nhat  was  the  purportof  their  visit.  By  means 
of  tho  Chinese  inti'rpn-tcr,  whose  language  sonte  of  them  under- 
stood, it  was  explained  to  them  that  tiie  ships  had  sustained  soms 
damage  in  Uic  late  gales,  on  the  opposite  coast:  and,  to  give  a  co< 
lour  to  this  story,  the  sea  water  was  let  iiilu  the  \vell,  and  the  chain- 
pumps  set  to  wurki  to  the  great  ajnazenienl  of  thet^e  unsuspecting 
people,  who  appeared  to  syinpalhize  with  tlieir  misfoTtunes.  The 
fuUowini*  murmng  a  number  of  carpenters  ci(mc  on  board,  witb 
the  lude  implenieiitit  of  their  art,  In  give  all  possible  assistance. 
It  was  signified  to  them  lliat  they  had  carpenters  enough  of  tlieir 
own,  mid  that  all  they  wished  for  was  an  asylum  while  the  rep^rs 
were  carying  on,  and  permission  to  purchase  provisions  and  lake 
on  board  fre.th  water. 

An  immediate  supply  of  bullocks,  hogs,  goats,  fowls,  eggs,  excel- 
lent sweet  potatoes,  fruit,  vegetables,  fire-wood,  and  even  candles, 
followed  tills  intimation;  and  lhc»e  supplies,  with  plenty  of  excel- 
lent water,  were  regularly  sent  oit  board,  when  wanted,  for  six 
weeks;  the  chief  authorities  obstinately  persistir>g  to  refuse  any 
payment  or  remuneration  whatever— a  disinterested  generosity, 
which  was  soon  found  to  correspond  with  eveiy  part  of  the  conduct 
of  this  admirable  people. 

Iu  the  course  of  a  few  days  an  intimation  was  received  that  k 
great  personage  intended  to  pay  a  visit  on  board  the  Aicesto.  He 
embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  He  was  about  siity  years  of  age,  with  a  venerable  heard ; 
hik  dress  was  a  purple. robe  with  loo»e  t.lecves,  and  a  sash  of  red  silk 
round  his  waist;  he  had  sandals  and  white  gaiteis;  ami  wore  a  cap 
neatly  Iwiated  into  i'ot<L^  aud  covered  with  a  liglit  purple-coloured 
■ilk.  A  numerous  suite  of  men  in  office  and  personal  attendants 
accompanit^d  him.  The  pumps  were  again  set  agoiug,  and  every 
VSlStance  wa»  agiin  promised. 

After  partlking  of  some  refreshment,  he  look  hit  leave,  the  cap- 
K  K  4  tail 
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tain  having  promised  to  reUim  his  visit  the  followibg  ckj.  Accord- 
ingly Captains  Maxwell  and  Hall,  with  the  officers,  rowed  up  the 
barbonr  in  state,  and  were  met  at  the  landing-place  by  the  principal 
men  of  the  town,  each  of  whom,  taking  one  of  the  officers  by  the 
land,  led  him  through  the  crowd  of  spectators  to  the  gate  of  a  pnb* 
lie  building,  ^^here  the  old  gentleman  attended  to  welcome  then 
into  the  house.  They  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  at 
which  the  utmost  good  humour  prevailed,  and  many  loyal  aad 
friendly  toasts  were  given  in  a  liquor  called  chazzi,  which  Mr. 
M'Leod  say.M  resembled  rosolio. 

The  regularity  and  decorum  which  prevailed  among  so  many 
'  thousands  as  were  collected  toi^etber  was  very  remarkable;  they 
formed  a  lane;  those  in  front  l>eing  generally  boys,  mostly  kneel* 
ing;  behind  these  the  second  row  squatted  down;  then  the  men, 
those  w  ho  were  nearest  stooping ;  behind  these  again,  and  outside 
of  all,  were  others,  mounted  on  stones,  or  any  thing  which  tbey 
could  find  to  elevate  them;  so  that  all,  without  bustle  or  confusioB, 
might  have  a  view  of  the  strangers :  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  not 
even  a  whisper  being  heard.  The  w  omen,  it  .was  supposed^  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  way ;  they  contrived,  however,  to  get  to  the 
opposite  pier-head,  and  thus  snatched  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  curiosity  as  the  boats  passed  towards  the  ships. 

From  this  moment  the  most  perfect  confidence  was  estaUisbed 
between  the  two  nations;  the  garden  of  a  temple  was  given  up  for 
the  accomodation  of  the  ships'  crews;  the  dwellings  of  the  priests 
were  surrendered  for  an  hospital  for  the  sick;  temporary  buildii^ 
were  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  powder  and  stores;  and  the 
artificers  were  establislied  on  a  convenient  spot  on  the  beach. 
Some  spars  being  wanted,  the  natives  immediately  set  about  felling 
fir-trees,  which  they  floated  down  the  river  and  towed  to  the  ships, 
chanting,  as  they  rowed  along,  a  plaintive  air,  which  nevertheless 
had  a  pleasing  effect. 

Every  day  tin  se  interesting  people  gained  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  English  visitors.  They  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  a 
sort  of  natnral  politeness,  so  unrestrained,  and  so  unstudied,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  ships  that  did  not  consider  the  peocile 
of  Lewchew  as  his  friends.  A  stronger  proof  of  their  conciliating 
manners  and  kindly  dispositions  could  not  possibly  be  given  than 
is  afforded  by  the  following  observation  of  Mr.  M*Leod. 

•  That  proud  and  haughty  feeling  of  national  superiority,  so  strongly 
existing  among  the  common  class  of  British  seamen,  which  induces 
them  to  hold  all  foreigners  cheap,  and  to  treat  them  with  contempt, 
often  calling  them  outlandish  lubbers,  in  their  own  country^  was,  on  this 
island,  completely  subdued  and  tamed,  by  the  gentle  manners  and  kind 
behaviour  of  the  most  pacific  people  upon  earth.     Although  completely 

inter- 
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intermivH,  and  ofien  wotkin;;  topclher.  bolh  on  sliore  ami  on  board, 
Iiu[  a  single  quarrel  or  complHint  louk  place  on  eilher  side  durin<;  the 
whulc  "f  our  stay  ;  on  rhe  cnnlrary,  eacli  succeeding  day  added  ttt 
friendship  and  cordiality.'— p.  98. 

On  (he  arrival  of  the  sliipi  at  Lewchcw  they  hnd  many  cases  of 
severe  sickness;  and  to  ihe  kindness  of  the  natives  Mr.  M'Leod 
thinks  miiy  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  their  recovery.  The 
invulids'were  not  only  coniforlably  lodged,  but  the  higher  cluss  of 
peo{>le  dail)  attended  tlie  hospital,  inquiring  into  their  wants,  bring- 
ing eg^s  »iid  delicacies  to  those  whose  cases  more  particularly  re- 
quited lliem,  Mud  pnying  a  cheerful  attention  tolhewhole:  'theirs,' 
says  Mr.  M'Leod,  '  was  a  substantial,  nut  a  cold  or  ostentatious 
charity.' 

A  youn^  seaman,  whose  case  had  long  been  hopeless,  died  in  the 
hospital.  While  his  cofHn  was  making,  the  natives  dug  a  grave  in  a 
small  burial  ground  under  .vome  trees  near  the  landing  place.  To 
the  Hstunishnient  of  our  jieople  they  found,  next  morning,  a  number 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  clad  in  deep  mourning,  (white  robes  wrtli 
black  or  blue  sashes,)  wailing  to  atleud  the  funeral.  As  the  ship's 
company  arranged  themselves,  two  and  two,  immediately  after  the 
coffin,  next  the  mid:)hipmen,  then  the  En])enor  ofHcers,  and  last  of 
xU  the  captains,  as  is  usiml  in  military  ceremonies  of  this  kind,  these 
friendly  creatures,  who  had  been  wntchlng  attentively  thi»  arrange- 
Bienl,  (ibtierving  the  order  of  precedence  to  be  inverted,  with  that 
unas<<uniing  modesty  and  delicacy  which  characterized  all  their 
actions,  without  the  least  hint  being  given,  placed  themselves  in 
front  of  the  cofliu  when  the  procession  began  to  move,  and  in  the 
•ame  order  marched  slowly  to  the  grave.  They  immediately  began 
to  erect  a  tomb  over  it;  and  on  a  stone,  placed  at  the  head, 
itey  cut,  with  great  neatness,  the  following  epitaph,  which  was 
drawn  out  with  Indian  ink,  and  explained  to  them,  and  with  which 
tbey  seemed  to  be  highly  gratified. 

Here  lies  bnried. 

Aged  twenty-one  years,  William  Hares,  Seaman, 

Of  His  Britannic  Mnjestv's  Ship  Alceste. 

Died  Oct.  !5,'lSl6. 

This  Monument  was  erected 

By  Ihe  King 

And  Inhubitau's 

Of  this  most  hospitable  Island. 

But  their  friendly  attention-  did  not  end  here.  The  day  after  the 
interment  they  repaired  to  the  tomb  with  their  priests,  and  per- 
foriued  the  fua«ral  aer^ice  according  to  the  rites  of  their  own  reli- 
gion. 

■There 
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*  There  is  not/  says  Mr.  M^I^eod, '  an  act  of  these  excellent  aod  in- 
teresting people  which  the  roind  has  not  pleasure  in  contemplating  and 
recollecting.  Not  satislied  with  having  smoothed  the  path  ot  death, 
they  carried  their  kin<i  regards  even  beyond  the  grave/ 

They  bad  no  wairlike  iostruments  of  any  description ;  no  weapom^ 
offensive  or  defensive ;  apd  wlicu  they  saw  the  effect  of  the  English 
fowling  pieces,  ihey  entreated  that  they  would  not  kill  the  birds, 
which,  they  said,  they  were  pleased  with  seeing  about  their  bouses; 
adding  that  if  tliey  wished  to  get  tliem  merely  for  the  purpose  of  eat- 
ing, tliey  would  supply  them  with  plenty  of  fowls :  of  course,  ah 
order  was  immediately  given  to  desist. 

Towards  the  cud  of  their  sojourn  on  the  island,  it  wa»  intimated 
that  a  great  man,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  intended  to 
wit  the  ship.  He  embarked,  in  great  slate,  amidst  an  immense 
concourse  of  people.  Every  pusbible  honour  was  paid  him  by 
saluting,  and  mannuig  the  yards  and  rigging.  lie  wis  richij  dressed 
in  silk,  and  in  his  deportment  there  was  much  dignified  simplicity; 
his  own  people  saluted  him  by  kneeling,  clapping  the  bands  before 
the  breast,  and  bowing  the  head.  He  examined  every  thing  on 
IxMird  with  minute  attention,  and,  on  taking  leave,  invited  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  to  an  entertainment  on  shore.  The  day  appointed 
happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  our  Sovereign's  accession  to  the 
throne.  A  royal  salute  was  tired,  and  the  ships  were  dressed  ia 
colours.  On  landing,  the  prince  received  them  at  the  gate  and 
conducted  them  into  the  hall.  There  were  three  tables ;  one  for 
the  prince  and  two  captains;  one  for  the  superior  officers,  and  the 
tliird  for  the  young  gentlemen.  It  \^as  a  day  of  jubilee  at  Napa- 
foo.  The  mutual  healths  of  the  two  sovcrei«;ns  were  toasted,  and 
the  Lewchews,  *  never,*  says  Mr.  M*Leod,  *  deficient  in  politeness, 
toasted  the  wives  aad  children  of  the  Ettgelces,* 

The  prince  reconducted  them  to  the  landing  place :  on  their 
reaching  the  vessel,  they  found  that  a  great  number  of  coloured  paper 
lanterns  had  been  sent  on  board  to  illuminate  the  ship  at  night,  in 
honour  of  tlic  King  of  England.  Being  placed  in  various,  parts  of 
the  rigging,  they  produced  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  effect ;  and 
thousands  of  the  natives  collected  along  the  shore  to  view  the 
scene. 

At  length  tiir  period  of  their  departure  arrived.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  the  Lewchews,  arrayed  in  thrir  best  apparel,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  temple,  where  t  solemn  sacriiice  was  offered  to  their 
gods,  invoking  them  to  protect  the  Kf/gelees,  to  avert  every  danger, 
and  to  restore  them  in  safety  to  their  native  land. 

•  In  the  manner  of  this  adieu/  observes  onr  author, '  there  was  an  air 
of  sublimity  and  benevol^ce  combined,  by  far  more  touching  to  the 

heart 
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heart  tlian  the  most  retined  compliment  of  a  more  civiliged  people.  It 
was  the  genuine  benignity  of  artless  nnturc,  and  of  primitive  innutciicc.' 

After  this,  those  wliu  liati  been  most  intimate  witli  tliem  t.'ro\vciecl 
on  bonrd  to  shake  bands  and  say  '  FDrewrll,'  whilst  the  tears  tvhicb 
many  of  them  shed  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their  altachmeut;  as 
the  ships  got  under  weigh  lliey  lingered  ulongsidc  in  their  canoes, 
displaying  every  sign  of  affect io Dale  regard. 

'  We  stood  oul  to  seaward,  niid,  the  breexe  being  favourable,  lliie 
bappy  island  soon  sunk  from  the  view  ;  but  it  will  long  be  remcniberett 
by  all  the  oDiccrs  and  men  of  the  Alcesle  and  Lyra  ;  fur  the  kjndncvv 
and  hospitftlily  of  its  inhabitants  have  6xed,  upon  every  mind,  a  deep 
ftnd  lasting  impression  of  graiilude  and  esteem.' 

We  could  have  dwelt  with  pleasure  much  longer  on  tliese  inte- 
resting islanders  if  gur  limits  would  permit ;  but  wc  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  tlie  reader  to  Mr.  M'Leod;  he  will  not 
be  disappointed  of  liis  amusement^  and,  we  are  confident,  will  join 
with  us  in  thanking  the  writer  for  making  known  an  ainiuble  peo- 
ple, of  whom  the  only  inruvuiation  we  previously  had  w  as  from  Chi- 
nese authority,  very  rarely  to  be  trusted.*  According  to  this,  iho 
Lewchews  dale  their  fnbulous  history  muny  thousand  years  before 
ihe  creation ;  and  tht ir  probable  one,  a  few  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era ;  they  became  known  to  the  Chinese  about  the  year 
600,  received  their  written  character  und  literature  in  llt)7)and  were 
made  tributary  to  them  in  \3~&.  They  send  ambassadors  every 
two  years  to  the  court  of  Pekin. 

The  creat  ishnd  is  about  50  miles  long  and  12  broad;  not,  as 
Mr.  M'Leod  says,  60  by  'M  i  it  is  the  principal  one  of  a  group  of 
thirty-six,  all  subject  to  the  same  sovereign.  The  part  visited 
by  tlic  ships  is  called  Nupa-kiang  or  Napafoo,  and  is  only  live 
miles  front  Kin-lching,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  king.  To- 
wanls  the  northern  extremity  of  the  i^tund  is  one  of  the  linesl  har- 
bours in  the  world,  somewhat  similar,  but  far  superior,  to  Port 
Mahon.  It  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Hall,  and  named  by  him  Purl 
Melville.  Captain  Maxwell,  we  believe,  used  every  means  that 
prudenct!  would  allow  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king,  but 
this  could  not  be  granted,  us  be  did  not  come  in  any  oflicial  cha- 
racter, 'Die  king  however  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Itegent  in 
the  Chiiiese  character,  which  »vas  unfortunately  lost  when  the  Al- 
ceste  was  wrecked.  It  was  written  in  a  lone  of  great  humility  j 
hoping  that  the  attentions  which  had  been  shewn  to  the  ships — 
'  the  great  ship  and  ber  little  child' — woul<l>  be  satiifactpry  to  the 
ting  uf  the  Etigekei. 
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The  Lewchews  are  a  small  race  of  people,  the  average  he^ht 
of  the  men  not  exceeding  five  feet  two  inches;  but  though  amalh, 
they  are  sturdy,  well-built,  and  athletic.  They  are  as  fair  as  the 
southern  Europeans,  and  have  no  trace  either  of  Indian  or  Chinese 
features.  All  the  animal  race  is  diminutive,  but  all  excellent  in 
their  kind;  the  bullocks  were  plump  and  well  condiuoned,  but 
they  seldom  exceeded  in  weight  3oO  pounds  :  goats  and  hogs  were 
in  the  same  proportion ;  the  poultry  forming  the  only  exception. 

The  visit  of  our  ships  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  not  prove  wholly 
useless  to  these  worthy  people.  Captain  Hall  had  fortunately 
some  English  potatoes,  which  they  were  instructed  bow  to  plant ; 
and  Captain  Maxwell  left  them  a  young  bull  and  a  cow  of  £nglisli 
breed ;  to  these  was  added  some  wheat,  which  thc;y  promised  to 
cultivate.  Their  fields  were  ploughed  with  much  neatness  and  re- 
gularity, and  their  rice  grounds  irrigated  with  great  ingenuity.  The 
climate  is  so  delightful,  that  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
distinct  in  their  nature  and  generally  found  in  regions  far  distant 
from  each  other,  grow  here  side  by  side.  '  It  is  not  merely,'  says 
M'Leod,  *  the  country  of  the  orange  and  the  lime ;  but  the  baoyin 
of  India  and  the  Norwegian  fir,  the  tea-plant  and  the  sugar-caiKi 
all  flourish  together.' 

The  ships  standing  across  to  the  south  westward,  soon  reached 
Canton,  and  the  Alceste  having  received  on  board  the  ambassador 
and  suite,  proceeded  to  Manilla;  and  thence  homewards :  but, in 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Caspar,  she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock, 
and  was  totally  wrecked;  fortunately  however  all  on  board  escaped 
to  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  middle  of  the  strait.  Very  little 
provisions  and  scarcely  any  part  of  the  baggage  were  saved.  ITie 
good  humour,  the  calm  and  manly  fortitude,  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  liord  Amherst  on  this  trying  occasion,  afforded  an  ex- 
ample \vhii:h  never  fuils,  in  such  cases,  to  have  a  powerful  and 
beneficial  effect.  When  Captain  Maxwell,  who  was  the  last  person 
that  left  the  ship,  got  on  shore,  it  was  settled  that  Lord  Amherst, 
with  about  forty  of  his  suite,  should  go,  in  the  bai^e  and  cutter, 
to  Batavia,  as  the  most  probable  way  of  ensuring  their  own  safety, 
and  that  of  their  companions  on  the  desolate  island,  by  sending 
shipping  from  thence  to  take  them  off. 

Mr.  M'Lcod  gives  a  circumstantial  and  interesting  narrative  of 
the  dangers,  the  anxieties,  and  privations  of  the  party  left  behind. 
The  blockade  of  the  island,  by  the  Malay  pirates,  whose  proas  ulti- 
mately accumulated  to  the  number  of  sixty,  added  not  a  liuie 
to  their  distressed  situation.  These  ferocious  beings,  Mr. 
M'Leod  describes  as  a  people  of  a  most  unprepossessing  aspect: 
'  their  bodies  of  a  deep  bronze  colour,  their  black  teeth  and  reddened 
lips,  their  gaping  nostrils,  and  lank  clotted  hair  hanging  about  their 
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ihouldcrN,  and  over  their  scowling  counlGnanccs,  gave  them  al- 
together  a  most  fiend-like  and  niurderuus  look.  'I'he^  are  (ht 
adds)  an  iinjojous  nice,  and  suldoni  smile.' 

Sixteen  days  huving  elapsed  and  no  reliuf  rrom  Batuvia,  absolute 
want  alariug  them  in  the  face  on  one  hand,  and  destruction  from  tb« 
»Hvages  (who,  to  the  number  of  si.s  hundred,  were  closely  pressing 
them)  on  the  oilier,  some  desperate  effort  was  to  be  maile.  The 
example  of  their  leader  kept  up  their  spirits :  no  sjrmptoRi!*  of  de- 
pression had  for  a  moment  intruded  themselves,  and  all  was  vigour 
and  preparation  either  for  attack  or  defence;  tlie  pirates  but  ouce 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  former,  when  Lieutenant  Hay,  '  a 
straight- forward  sort  of  fellow,'  overtook  with  his  barge  tno  proas, 
one  of  which  was  grappled  by  his  crew,  who  killed  three  of  the 
savages,  while  five  more,  evidently  disdaining  quarter,  jumped  over- 
board and  drowned  themselves:  two  were  taken  piinoners;  but,  snch 
was  the  desperate  ferocity  of  these  people,  that  one  of  tluin,  who 
had  been  shot  ihroiigh  tlie  body,  on  being  removed  into  the  bai^e 
willi  the  view  of  saving  him,  furiously  grasped  a  cutlass,  which 
nuB  with  difficulty  wrenched  from  his  hand  while  in  the  very  act 
of  dying. 

On  the  lust  evening  of  their  abode  on  the  island,  ihey  had  cverj 
reason  to  suppose  the  savages  meditated  n  combined  attack.  On 
this  occasion,  when  the  officers  and  men  were  assembled  under  arms 
to  settle  the  watches,  Cuptain  Maxwell,  v  ilh  great  animation,  thus 
addressed  them. 

■  My  ladii,  you  must  all  have  observed  thii  day,  as  "ell  as  myself,  the 
great  Increase  of  the  enemy's  force,  for  enemies  we  must  no*  consider 
them,  and  the  ilireateniiig  posture  ibey  have  assunieil.  I  have,  iin 
various  grounds,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  lliey  will  attack  us  this 
night.  1  do  not  wish  to  conceaf  our  real  stale,  t>ecause  I  think  there 
is  not  a  man  liere  who  'u  afraid  lo  face  any  sort  of  Hanger.  We  are 
now  strongly  fenced  in,  and  oar  pusiiion  in  all  respects  so  good,  thai, 
armed  as  we  arc,  we  ought  tu  make  a  formtdshle  defence  against  even 
regular  troops :  what  then  ivould  be  thought  of  us,  if  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  surprized  by  a  set  of  naked  savages,  with  their  ipears  and 
creescsf  It  is  true  they  have  swivels  in  their  Iwuts,  but  ibey  cannot  act 
here.  I  have  not  observed  that  they  have  any  m.-itchtocks  ur  muskets; 
but,  if  they  have,  so  have  we>  I  do  not  wish  lu  deceive  you  as  to  the 
means  of  resistance  in  our  power.  When  we  were  first  thrown  together 
on  shore,  we  were  almost  de fence Icsh;  seventy-five  ball-cartridges  only 
could  be  mustered:  we  have  now  sixteen  hundred!  They  cannot,  t 
believe,  send  up  more  than  five  hundred  men:  but  wtili  two  hundred 
such  as  DOW  (l^uid  around  me,  I  do  not  fear  a  thousand,  nsy,  fifteen 
hundred  uf  ibem!  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  tbat  we  sb«ll  beat 
them:  the  pikeraen  standing  firm,  we  can  give  ibcm  such  a  volley  iif 
munkelry  as  they  will  be  little  {irrpureJ  t'lir;  and,  when  we  lind  they 
are  thrown  into  confusion,  we'il  sally  out  among  them,  chase  them  into 
4m  WMer,  aad  Mb  to  om  but  wc  secure  their  vosseli.     Let  every  man 
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therefore  be  on  the  alert  with  his  arms  in  hb  hands;  and,  should  ihttt 
barbarians  this  night  attempt  our  hill,  I  |rust  we  shall  convince  them 
that  they  are  dealing  with  Britons/ — p.  214. 

This  animated  and  truly  characteristic  speech  was  received,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  a  body  of  Britbh  seamen, — *  perhaps/ 
ilays  Mr.  M*Leod,  *  three  jollier  hurras  were  never  given  than  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  short,  but  well-timed  address.'  Ilie  attack, 
ho^\ever,  did  not  take  place;  and  the  next  day  the  long-expected 
relief  from  Batavia  made  its  appearance,  in  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny's cruizer,  the  Temate,  dispatched  by  Lord  Amherst,  who,  after 
passing  three  days  and  four  nights  in  an  open  boat,  had  reached 
that  citv. 

The  conduct  of  Captain  Maxwell,  on  this  trying  occasion,  jusdy 
endeared  him  to  all  on  board  the  Alceste,  from  the  amba^ador 
to  the  lowest  seaman.  '  By  his  judicious  arrangements/  says  Mr. 
M'Leod,  *  we  were  preserved  from  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and 
confusion.  His  measures  inspired  confidence  and  hope ;  whilst  his 
personal  example,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  gave  coturage  and  aid- 
mation  to  all  around  him.' 

The  Ca^sar^  a  private  ship,  was  hired  at  Batavia  to  brii^  home 
the  embassy,  and  the  ofticers  and  crew  of  the  Alceste:  besides 
them,  it  seems,  she  had  two  passengers  of  no  ordinary  description — 
the  one  an  Ourang-Outang ;  the  other  a  Boa  snake,  of  the  species 
l[nown  by  the  name  of  Constrictor,  ITie  former  arrived  safely  in 
England,  and  sees  company  *  at  home*  every  day  at  his  mansion  in 
the  Strand  ;  the  other  died  of  n  diseased  stomach,  between  the  Cape 
and  St.  Helena,  having:  taken  but  two  meals  from  the  time  of  hb 
embarkation,  '^i'he  first  of  these  meals  was  witnessed  by  more  than 
two  liuiiclnd  people;  but  there  was  something  so  horrid  in  the  exhi- 
bition that  very  few  felt  any  inclination  to  attend  the  second.  The 
snake  was  about  sixteen  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence;  he  was  confined  in  a  large  crib,  or  cage, — but  we  must  give 
the  dreadful  relation  in  Mr.  M*Leod*s  own  words. 

*  The  sliding  door  being  opened,  one  of  the  f;oats  was  thrust  in,  and 
the  door  of  the  cage  shut,  'ihe  poor  goat,  as  if  instantly  aw»arc  of  all 
the  lioJTors  of  its  perilous  situaiion,  immediately  began  to  utter  the 
most  piercini;  and  di^tressin;^  cries,  bulling  instinctively,  at  the  same 
time,  with  its  head  towards  ihc  serpent,  in  self-defence.     - 

*  The  snake,  which  at  first  appeared  scarcely  to  notice  the  poor  ani- 
mal, soon  bei*an  to  stir  a  little,  and,  tuminir  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  ^oat,  it  at  ieni:lh  rixed  a  deadly  and  malignant  eye  on  the  trembling 
viciini,  whose  a^uny  and  terror  seemed  to  increase  ;  for,  previous  to  the 
snake  scizin^^  its  prey,  it  shook  in  every  limb,  but  still  continuing  its 
nnavaiiin<4  show  of  attack,  by  butting  at  the  serpent,  who  now  bi-care* 
suflTiciently  animated  to  prepare  for  the  banquet.  The  lirst  operation 
was  that  of  darling  out  his  forked  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  rearing 
a  little  Lis  head  ;  then  suddenly  seizing  the  goat  by  the  fore  leg  with  hi» 
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luih,  and  tbrowing  him  down,  tie  was  encircled  in  an  instant  in  his- 
*id  folds.  Sc  quick,  indeed,  and  so  instantaneous  wai  the  ace,  that 
ras  imiMMsible  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  rapid  convulution  of  bit 
r'«longated  body.  It  was  nut  a  regular  tCTnc-liit  lum  that  h-bs  fonned, 
Pfcut  resembling  rather  a  knot,  one  pari  of  the  body  overlaying  the  other, 
~  to  add  weight  to  tlie  muscular  pretisure,  the  mon:  ctfectually  to 
ih  his  object.  During  this  time  he  continued  to  grasp  wiili  hh 
ith,  though  it  appeareil  an  unnecessary  precaution,  that  part  of  the 
animal  which  he  had  Gnt  seiiced.  The  pour  gost,  in  ihe  mean  tim^ 
continued  its  feeble  and  half-tlt/tcd  cries  for  some  minutes,  but  the/ 
soon  became  mure  and  more  faint,  and  at  last  it  expired,  The  snake, 
however,  retained  it  for  a  considerable  time  in  its  grusp,  after  it  was 
apparently  motionless.  He  then  began  slowly  and  cautiously  to  unfold 
himself,  till  the  goat  fell  dead  from  his  monstrous  embrace,  when  he 
iKgan  to  prepare  himself  for  the  feaat.  Placing  hia  mouth  in  the  front 
of  the  head  of  the  dead  animal,  he  commenced  by  lubricating  with  his 
saliva  that  part  of  the  goat;  and  then  taking  its  muzzle  into  his  mouth, 
which  had,  and  indeed  always  has,  the  appearance  of  a.  raw  lacerated 
wnund,  he  tucked  if  ta,  as  far  us  the  horns  would  allow.  These  protube- 
rances opposed  some  little  difficulty,  not  so  much  fn>m  their  extent  ns 
from  their  points ;  however,  they  also,  in  a  very  short  lime,  disappeared; 
thai  is  to  say,  externally  ;  but  their  prugresi  ivas  still  to  be  traced  very 
distinctly  on  the  outside,  threatening  every  moment  to  protrude  through 
ihe  skin.  The  victim  had  now  descended  as  tar  as  the  shoulders;  and 
an  astonishing  sight  to  observe  the  extraordinary  action  of  ths 
fuke's  muscle*  when  stretched  to  iuch  an  unnatural  extent — an  extent 
Vhich  must  have  utterly  destroyed  all  muscular  power  in  any  animal 
that  was  not,  like  itself,  endowed  with  very  peculiar  faculties  of  expan- 
«on  and  action  at  the  same  time.  When  his  head  and  neck  had  no  olhitr 
appearance  tiian  that  of  a  serpent's  skin,  slufled  almost  to  burstinjj,  still 
the  workings  of  Ihe  muscles  were  evident;  and  his  power  of  suction,  as 
it  is  erroneously  called,  unabated  ;  it  was,  in  ftict,  the  effect  of  a  coi>- 
).ractiie  muscular  jwwer,  assisted  by  two  rows  of  strong  booked  teeilf. 
U'ith  all  this  he  must  be  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  suspend,  for  a  time, 
his  respiration,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  process  of  breath- 
ing could  be  carried  on  while  the  mouih  and  throat  were  so  completely 
Stulled  and  e.\panded  by  the  body  of  the  !;oflt,  and  the  lungs  themselves 
(admitting  the  trachea  to  be  ever  so  hard)  compreswd,  as  they  must 
bn\e  been,  by  its  passage  downwards. 

'  The  whole  operation  of  completely  gorging  the  goat  occupied  ohout 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  :  at  the  end  of  which  lime,  the  lumelw^  ] 
lion  wasconlined  to  the  middle  pari  of  the  ho<ly,  ur  stomach,  tbesupev*^ 
riur  parts,  which  had  been  so  much  diiicndeJ,  havmg  resumed  ihcie 
natural  dimensions.  He  now  coiled  himself  up  again,  and  lay  quiellj^ 
in  his  usual  torpid  slate  for  about  ihn-c  weeks  or  a  month,  when,  his  lost 
meuluppcaring  to  be  completely  digested  and  dissolved,  he  was  presenieM 
with  nnuther  goat,'  (not  alive,  we  hope,) '  which  he  devoured  with  eqaiil 
facility.'— pp.  lij? — 361, 

The  Ccesar  look  lire,  and  had  nearly  been  burnt  on  her  passage,  a 
fu*  ^rilicb  the  CKapcri  onl.v  t)>  th«  excrtioni  yf  Captain  Maxwell 
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ud  h»  officeiSk  She  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Gcod  Hope,  for  re- 
freshments and  water ; — and  at  St.  Helena ;  where  the  ambassador 
wid  bis  suite,  impelled  by  that  laudable  curiosity  natural  to  inqui- 
sitive travellers,  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  another  Const  victor  of  a 
different  species,  of  larger  dimensions,  and  with  a  stomach  far  more 
capacious  and  destructive  than  that  of  the  Boa  whic  h  had  Just  died 
on  board  the  Caesar ; — for  the  particulars  of  the  exhibition,  how- 
ever, which  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  M'Leod,  who  were  both  present. 
Finally,  the  Caesar  reached  England,  and  landed  all  her  pu^iseuuen 
in  safety;  after  escaping  the  dangers  of  tire  and  water,  of  savage 
warfare,  and  imperial  indignation. 

Mr.  M'Leod's  little  volume  has  a  few  plates  as  unpretending  as 
the  book  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate ;  Mr.  Ellis's  mure  ela* 
borate  work  is  also  funiished — we  caimot  say  embellished — with  a 
map,  and  a  few  plates.  The  former  is  a  copy,  and  on  too  Mnall  a 
acafe;  and  the  latter  are  a  sad  falling  off,  both  in  accuracy  and 
spirit,  from  those  beautiful  delineations  of  similar  objecta  by  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander.  The  mention  of  diis  most  ingenious  aiud  ami* 
able  man  tempts  us  to  ask  what  is  become  of  those  characteristic 
drawings  of  Chinese  costume  which  he  is  kiiown  to  have  prepared, 
previously  to  his  last  illness,  for  publication  ?  lliey  would  have 
.  admirably  served  to  illustrate  the  volume  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which  it  very 
deficient  in  this  respect,  and  have  consoled  us  in  some  measure  for 
the  reserve  of  Mr.  Havell,  who,  it  appears,  was  sent  out  in  the  cha- 
racter of  *  Artist,'  and  who,  with  a  degree  of  modesty  for  vihich  wc 
tind  it  difficult  to  account,  has  withheld  every  specimen  of  his  taste  and 
skill  from  what  may  be  termed  the  '  official  account  of  the  embassy.' 
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Art.  IX.  Letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Keply  to 
Mr.  Warden;  with  Extracts  from  the  Great  Work  now  compi- 
litig  for  publication  under  the  inspection  of  }sapoleoii.  8vo. 
pp.  £06.    Loudon.   1817. 

T  is  just  as  we  expected — and  our  readers  will  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Ninth  Article  of  our  Thirty-second  Number  for 
this  publication.  We  have  here  another  of  the  scries  of  tricks 
with  which  Buonaparte  endeavours  to  keep  himself  alive  in  the 
recollection  of  Europe.  It  is,  like  all  the  rest,  fraudulent  in  its 
title,  shape,  and  pretensions;  false  in  its  facts;  and  Jacobinical  in 
its  object.  But  it  has  this  claim  to  consideration  beyond  its  pre- 
decessors, that  it  comes  from  a  source  so  nearly  connected  with 
Buonaparte,  as  to  give  it  in  some  degree  the  authority  of  being 
his  ozcn  apology  made  hi/  himself  ll  tells  us,  indeed,  litUe  or  no- 
tliiug  in  the  way  of  fact  that  is  not  familiar  to  our  readers,  but  it 
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speaks  in  a  more  decitiive  tone — it  shewa  by  the  subjects  on  which 
it  attempts  ilii  apologies,  wliereaboiit  (to  use  a  vulgar  plirase) 
the  shoe  piuckeSf  and  it  proves  by  the  futilitj  of  tliein,  (hat 
Buonaparte  is  just  the  iiiiscremit  which  all  the  world  has  loug  be- 
lieved him  to  be. 

VVc  have  said,  that  the  very  form  of  this  publication  is  fraudu- 
lent— die  author  has,  in  ttiis  particular,  closely  imitated  Mr.  War- 
den— It  prelt^nds  to  be  a  series  of  Letters:  no  such  letters  were 

ever  written — it  is  addressed  to  u  Dear  Lady  C ;  the  Dear 

Lady  C is  not  in  existence.    It  affects  to  have  been  originally 

written  in  English :  it  was  written  in  French,  and  the  pretended 
original  is  only  a  traiislatiun — and  to  crown  the  whole,  the  author 
lissumes  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  while  in  fact  he  is  a 
Frenchman;  and  no  other,  we  are  satisfied,  tlian  the  notorioua 
Count  de  las  Cases,  of  whose  veracity  and  honour  our  readers 
have  already  had  some  tolerable  specimens. 

We  shall  not  waste  nmch  time  in  explaining  the  ear-marks  by 
which  (in  addition  to  their  own  solemn  and  repealed  assertions  (o 
tbe  contrary)  we  recc^ize  these  Letters  to  be  a  translation  from 
the  French  : — the  most  careful  and  adroit  translator  cannot  alwayt 
escape  the  intrusive  treachery  of  gallicisms :  but  every  page  of 
tliis  work  abounds  with  them  ;  half  a  dozen  out  of  as  many  hun- 
dreds will  more  than  suffice  to  convince  our  leaders. 

'  The  civil  ceremony  (of  the  marritige)  was  perfiirraed  at  St.  Cloudy 
and  ilie spiritual  in  die  Ilallofihe  Mubeum  Napoleon.'— p.  71. 

La  Salle  du  Mus^e,  of  which  the  above  is  a  mis-translation, 
means  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  Museum  itself.  The 
Ila/l  of  the  Museum  is  what  the  French  would  call  the  vestibule^ 
and  w  ould  be  about  as  worthy  of  being  the  scene  of  such  a  cere- 
mony as  Buonaparte  was  of  being  ihe  chief  actor  in  it.  The 
same  mistake  occurs  as  to  the  temporary  salle,  or  ball-room, 
erected  for  Prince  Schwartzen burg's  famous  and  fatal  fete ; — tlie 
translator  calls  it  a  Ati// — he  might  as  well  have  called  it  a  kitchen. 

Again,  it  is  stated  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  'incurred  {Napoleon's 
disgrace.' — This,  in  English,  would  mean,  if  it  meant  any  tiling, 
that  Talleyrand  had  shared  tbe  fallen  fortunes  of  Buonaparte. 
The  French  phrase,  la  disgrace  de  Napoleon,  means,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  in  disgrace  with  N«/»o/eon.— <p.  I8.>— In  Uie 
same  kind  of  idiom  Stipoleoti'a  alliance  is  substituted  for  Maria 
Louisa's  alhance  or  marriage  with  Napoleon. — p.  7 1 . 

'Vhe  French  auUior  had  staled  that  an  individual  was  reronmi, 
admitted,  to  be  the  contriver  of  a  plot ;  it  is  translated,  that  he  waft 
recognized  as  the  contriver  of  the  plot ;  a  very  different  thing. — 
(p.  14<>.>~VVhen  the  translator  wishes  to  say  that  the  French  in- 
tended to  march  into  the  heart  of  England,  it  is  rendered  with 
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an  affectation  of  English  phraseology  which  betrays  itself ;  '  Buo- 
naparte manifested  an  intention  to  carry  the  scene  of  action  into 
the  bosom  of  old  England/ — p.  88.  But  every  page  abounds  with 
Expressions  and  sentiments  which  no  English  man  or  woman,  how- 
ever ignorant  of  their  own  language,  or  corrupted  in  their  prin- 
ciples, could  have  written;  we  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  the 
work  was  originally  composed  in  French,  and  nearly  as  little  dist 
die  composer  is  Monneur  de  las  Cases. 

Our  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  Letters  being  dated  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Las  Cases  is  at  the  Cape,  and  we  can 
hardly  account  for  this  solitarv  scintilla  of  truth  finding  its  wat 
into  the  production :  but  on  ^e  other  hand,  the  view  which  ii 
taken  of  particular  events,  nay  the  words  in  which  tbey  are  re- 
lated, are,  to  our  own  knowledge,  the  same  in  ^'hich  Buonaparte 
has  in  conversation  treated  the  transactions;  and  we  think  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  passages  purporting  to  be 
Extracts  from  Buonaparte's  History,  written  under  his  own 
direction  by  Las  Cases,  are  genuine ;  for,  not  to  insist  on  their 
agreement  with  Buonaparte*s  known  sentiments,  it  is  well  nnder- 
ttood  that  such  a  work  was  in  progress,  and  that  Las  Cases  was  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  it.  Besides,  we  knew,  and 
mformed  our  readere  several  mouths  ago,  that  he  was  preparing  t 
work  for  publication,  and  we  very  explicitly  foretold  the  materials 
of  which  It  would  be  composed,  'llie  facts,  or  rather  the  false- 
hoods, might  indeed  have  been  put  togedier  by  Moiitholon,  or  auv 
other  of  the  clique ;  but  the  style  of  the  pamphlet,  and  several  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Las  Cases,  leave,  as  we  have  said,  litdr 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  he  is,  immediately  or  remotely,  the  author 
of  it.  But,  whoever  be  the  writer,  it  must  be  considered  as  coming 
from  Buonaparte  himself;  and  assured,  as  we  are,  that  it  is  derived 
from  him,  and  published,  if  not  with  his  knowledge,  at  least  in 
concurrence  witn  his  wishes,  \\  c  shall  persist  in  considering  it  a$ 
the  apologi/  of  the  ex-emperor  dictated  by  himself. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed,  riiat  the  work  is  entitled  *  a 
Reply  to  Mr.  Warden.'  We  lind  in  the  outset  a  complete  sub- 
stantiation of  our  charges  against  that  person. 

*  Not  understumling  the  only  two  modern  languages  which  Buona- 
parte speaks,  he  had  no  other  oppoitunity  of  learning  wimt  he  relates, 
but  throuj;h  the  interpretation  ol' Count  Las  Casas,*  who  speaks  Ennlish 
very  incorrectly,  and  with  considerable  hesitation — or  of  General  Bcr- 
trand,  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  r<pi*aking  it  in  a  lesser  degree  than 
•yen  the  other. — This  simple  observation  would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient 
•to  enable  you  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Wardens  relations/ — p.  2. 

*  Tb*  truiiJator  freqoeutly  nakM  the  ailrtike  of  calling  Lu  Caui,  Lu  Caut. 
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Our  readers  inav  ask  how  this  deniat  of  Mr.  Warden's  accuracy, 
aud  tliis  pompous  nplif  lo  his  assertions,  are  rcconciieable  wilh 
uur  opinion  lliut  Warden's  publication  was  prompted  by  Las 
Ciises  ? — the  ansHcr  is,  that  these  circu  in  stances  are  not  merely 
^ecuiicileabte  with  our  slaleinent,  but  funiish  full  evidence  of  its 
Justice,  011(1  ufiWd  a  striiiiiig  proof  of  the  course  uf  trickery  with 
which  Buonuparte  now  conducts  his  literary  openttiuns. 

>^ane  uf  these  wurlliies  understood  enough  of  Enjjiish  to  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Warden.  '  His  ardeiit  curiosity  for  every  thing  con- 
cerning Napoleon,'  (p.  2.)  convinced  ihein  that  he  wiis  '  a  man  of 
■alent.'  They  therefore  confided  to  him  all  those  fictions  which 
Ihey  wished  to  dissemiiiute  in  England;^but  they  mistook  their 
taian ; — Mr.  Warden,  though  weak,  was  vain,  and  contrived  to  mix 
up  so  many  blunders  of  his  own  with  their  elaborate  falselioods, 
that  they  found  they  had  failed  lu  their  purpose  of  creating  any 
■useful  tnipressioD  through  his  means.  Besides  which,  even  in 
cases  where  he  had  accurately  rejtorted  their  apologies  for  Buona- 
{larte,  (as  the  defence  of  tlie  massacre  of  iafia,  and  the  denial  uf 
llic  poisoning  of  the  sick,  aud  of  the  murder  of  Captain  Wright,) 
the  refutation  so  cjuicklj,  so  publicly  giicu  (and  no  where,  we  say 
it  with  satisfaction,  more  fully  than  in  thi»  Jounial)  of  those 
jniserable  pretences,  have  induced  them  to  try  a  new  version.  It 
is  the  practice  of  Duouaparle  and  his  followers  to  use  imple- 
Aients  of  this  sort,  and  when  the  public  indignation  or  derision 
das  blasted  their  reputation,  to  accuse  tbeni  of  inaccuracy,  and  dis- 
avow lliem. 

Itut  though  this  work  is  thus  announced  as  a  repli/  to  Mr.  War- 
den, our  readers  will  smile  to  hear  thai  there  is  hardly  one  iaO^lati- 
iiul  contradiction  of  his  staleinents ;  in  fact,  the  hook  is  merely  a 
postscript  to  W  arden's,  repeating  a  II  his  apologies  for  Buonaparte, 
but  with  greater  care  and  skill — soflennig  down  passages  which 
hud  excited  itidignation — strengthening  points  which  had  been 
louiid  weak — reconciling  contruiliclions  which  had  been  detected 
— supplyhig  eulogies  ami  panegyrics  upon  themselves  which  had 
been  omitted — and,  la  short,  publishing  Mr.  Warden's  letters  as 
iluonaparie  and  Las  Cases  originally  uitendcd  that  they  should 
have  been  published  by  him. 

The  Iblluwing  extract  will  at  once  shew  the  style  and  intentioui 
of  the  author,  and  amuse  tliose  of  our  readers  who  may  like  to 
look  at  the  tiger  in  Jiis  cage. 

'  When  walking  on  ihe  deck,  he  genenilly  spuke  lo  the  officer  uf  the 
watch,  the  Ntasler,  w  tlie  panon.  He  ajijieartd  sometimes  liesirt.u*  ul 
t>eing  present  while  the  inH«[er  was  mnkitig  Lis  observations;  lie  t'lK- 
aUenlly  asked  ijuesliunt  of  Messrs.  Wunlcii  aiid  U'Mcani,  it^jiecliiig 
the  health  uf  the  cmw,  or  upon  s»me  nudioil  points,  upon  which  hs 
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likett  to  converse,  as  being  a  science  of  nature*  With  t&e  parson  be 
diftcoureed  upon  the  dogmas  and  regulations  of  the  different  religious 
sects  in  England  ;  and  frequently  he  spoke  to  the  captain  of  marines, 
who  had  beeir  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  Acre,  at  the 
siege  of  that  place.  Sofar^  the  picture  which  Mr.  Warc^en  has  drawn 
of  him,  is  generally  correct.  From  the  catastrophe  which  befel  his 
•rroy  at  Waterloo,  to  the  period  of  his  arrival  off  St.  Helena,  his  officers 
assert  that  he  did  not  betray  the  least  ill-humouf,  impatience,  or  de- 
gression of  spirits ;  and  I  think  that  his  appearance  and  habits  have 
been  very  accurately  pourtrayed  by  our  countryman.  When  he  speaks, 
he  interrogates,  and  is  much  fonder  of  asking  questions  than  of  answer- 
ing* In  consequence  of  having  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a 
gftBt  number  of  people  of  different  pmfessions,  he  is  accustomed  to 
talk  to  every  one  of  that  particular  profession  to  which  he  belongs.  I 
saw  him  once  in  St.  Helena  speak  fur  upwards  of  half  an  hour  to  an  old 
Siamese  slave,  in  whose  conversation  he  even  appeared  to  experience 
some  gratification.  His  marked  attention  to  return  the  salute  of  the 
lowest  classes,  and  even  of  the  slaves,  appeared  to  me,  at  first,  to  be  a 
piece  of  affectation :  but  I  was  informed  that  such  had  been  invariably 
iiis  custom!  that  he  had  declared  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Sovereign  to  re> 
iturh  alike  the  salute  to  all  men^  because,  in  ki$  eyes,  all  men  had  equal 
xighU/— pp.  12—15. 

This  is  excellent;  all  Mr.  Warden's  accoimt  is  true  till  he  says 
that  Buonaparte  seemed  to  have  some  of  those  feelings  which  be- 
long to  ordinary  humanity;  then  the  modem  Charlemagne  rises 
above  this  world:  not  even  Waterloo  occasions  a  moment  of  im- 

Jatience;  and  he  returns  the  salute  of  all  men  alike,  because,  in 
is  eyes,  (as  if  he  Mrere  a  Jupiter  without  the  Scapin,)  all  men 
have  equal  rights ! 

We  shall  extract  the  following  account  of  Marshal  Ney's  de- 
fection, which  puts  out  of  all  doubt — if  indeed  any  one  is  still  va^ 
credulous  on  those  points — first,  Ney's  base  treachery; — and, 
secondly,  the  hypocrisy  of  Buonaparte,  who  condescended  to  flat- 
ter Ney  when  his  infamy  rendered  him  contemptible,  and  who 
now  sneers  at  him,  when  his  death  would  have  rendered  him  inte* 
resting  in  the  eyes  of  any  other  man  so  situated. 

*  It  is  stated,  that  Ney  was  sincere  in  his  protestations  to  the  King  on 
the  8th  of  March^  1815,  and  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Elba  ;  and  that  even  until  the  Idth  of  March,  he  was  faith- 
ful to  the  King.  After  that,  Ney  began  to  waver,  was  led  away,  and 
his  old  principles  prevailed ;  so  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  former 
affections. 

*0n  the  13th  of  March  he  received  from  General  Bertrand  (who 
then  performed  the  duties  of  Major-general)  an  order  to  put  his  troop 
in  motion,  with  a  letter  from  Napoleon  himself,  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  vix.  "  My  cousin  Bertrand  sends  you  orders  to  put  yourself 
in  motion.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  moment  you  heard 
of  my  arrival  at  Lyons,  you  caused  the  tri-color  flag  to  be  mounted  by 
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tny  troopi.  Obey  his  orders,  ami  meet  me  at  Chaloiu !  I  will  receive 
yuu  a.%  I  did  ihc  day  afler  Eichingen  nnd  iMonkwa." 

'  Ney  could  hold  out  no  longer  against  all  these  cirrurostancei !  On 
the  morning  ot  the  I4lh,  lie  assembled  his  four  regimenis,  arid  read  lu 
them  ihe  well-known  proclaioatJon,  which,  ai  [he  same  time,  was  posted 
up  and  sent  to  every  place  under  his  orders.  The  proclanwtiv/i  vxit 
composed  enlire/j/  by  hanxclf,  and  onlnined  bis  own  sentimriils.  /(  ap- 
ptart,  that,  eimcmittg  niattirt  111  be  decidtd,  hewantrd  to  ais'ime  tome  merit 
to  iimMlf.  The  "pinion  prevalent  amongst  the  Frcncli  ui  Longwond  is, 
tfaut  if  Ney  had  declared  himselffive  dnyswxiner,  and  whilst  the  Frenck 
Princes  were  still  ut  Lyons,  his  coitduct  mu^tbavc  been  regarded  in  ihc 
■amc  lif^ht  as  ihiit  ••(  I^buduy^re ;  but  that  el  tbo  moment  ibe  proclu<- 
BiHlion  was  made,  Nr^y  had  in  fact  do  longer  any  control,  end  conse- 
quently rto/uTrtf  all  idtat  qf  publie  drctncy  needirMli/,  It  would  have 
been  much  belter  for  him  to  have  Uli  the  four  recimenta  at  Lous  le 

'  Saulnier,  to  their  own  impuUc.  and  lo  have  retunwd  himselt  to  Paris ; 
to  declare  what  was  strictly  true,  "  thai  he  cuuld  not  resist  the  will  of 
ihc  people  and  the  lroti|is '."  At  the  time  that  hi:  sent  his  proclamation 
to  Berlcand,  he  uccumpanied  it  with  a  lellct  xo  Napoleon,  in  which  he 
«aid,  "tiiHI  if  the  conduct  whirli  he  had  pursued  the  year  before,  had 
tended  In  deprive  him  of  his  coiiAdence,  he  was  ready  to  retire  tu  his 

'  estuie."  Napnieuii,  not  over-well  inclined  towards  him,  and  ditguHed 
hy  fie  terrnt  ^  the  pruclamation,  had,  as  I  have  been  informed,  dictated 
a  letter  accepting  his  resignation ;  but  political  considerations,  out  very 
difficult  tu  be  cumpreheiided,  overruled  his  first  inleniion,  and  an  order 

,  iras  sent  him  tu  juin  hi  Auxerre.  Ney,  un  his  arrival,  is  stated  to  hav« 
been  eMremely  embarrassed,  niul  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  hold  such 
language  lis  has  been  attributed  (o  him;  but  Napoleon  treaied  him  in 
the  manner  he  had  been  always  accustomed  to  do,  and  even  called  him 
frequently  the  "hravi't  uftAe  brave."  Alter  this,  he  whs  cummissiuned 
tu  inspect  all  the  strong  places  upon  the  frontiers,  which  he  did,  frnti) 
Punltirk  to  SiraslMUrg,  and  then  assisted  at  the  Cbiunp  de  Mai.' — pp- 

We  ahall  not  slop  to  notice  several  little  stories,  tending  t»  de» 
preciate  tKe  royal  familv  and  the  royalints,  because  the}  are  merely 
secondary  objects  of  the  n  orL ;  but  proceed  to  exiucine  sotne  of 
ihose  more  important  passages  ia  which — poor  Mr,  VVarden  not 
having  sufficiently  gilded  his  pill — Buonaparte  coaie.s  forward  iq 
Jiis  own  defence,  and  gives  us  a  few  specimens  of  the  capdour  and 
veracity  in  which  litis  modem  Jubus  C^sar  (as  he  modestly 
styled  liiiusetf)  is  compulsing  Ais  Comnxintaties. 

The  first,  is  that  which  denies  the  viiupEssiuN  or  Maho- 
jtBTANisM  by  Kuottiiparte  aiuJ  his  ai-i«y  lU  Kgyj)t. 

'  Several  errors  have  crept  into  i]ic  third  Letter  of  Mr.  Warden.  It 
is  there  stated,  that  Napoleua  had  profeutd  Mdhometanism  in  Egypt 
through  policy  ;  this  he  denies  ever  to  bai>e  done,  nnd  ^ays  thai  iMcnou 
vras  the  only  French  officer  of  any  dislitietion  who  embraced  that  reti- 
giun.  I  have  read  in  the  Campaigns  uf  Egypt,  two  very  interesting 
L  L  ^  chapters. 
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chapten,  one  relative  to  the  Christian  religion  and  Mahbrnetanisni,  fall 
of  novel  ideas ;  and  the  other  relative  to  the  **  Fdham^  issued  by  the 
great  Cbdcks  of  Semil- Axur,  concerning  the  oath  of  obedience,  and  in 
which  are  detailed  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  this  Fetham  from 
the  ministers  of  the  grand  mosque  at  Cairo ;  from  both  of  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  Napoleon  maintained  as  a  principle,  that  in  all  matters  above 
human  comprehension,  nrry  one  mtgki  to  continue  in  the  r^igion  qfkii 
forrfatherSt  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  was  born.' — pp.  48,  49- 

To  this  atrocious  fiEdsehood  A Li  Buonapartb  himself  shall 
furnish  a  reply.  His  Arabic  proclamation,  dated  on  board  L'Ori* 
ent,  and  distribnted  the  day  of  his  landing  in  Egypt,  commences 
thus.  We  beg  our  readers  to  excuse  the  impiety  which  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  quote — we  quote  it  only  to  confoimd  the  impious. 

*  In  the  name  of  God,  gracious  and  merciful, — There  is  no  God  but 
God^He  has  no  son  nor  associate  in  his  kingdom  !' 

*  The  French  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  and  honour  the  Prophet  and 
bis  holy  Koran.' 

'The  French  ark  faithful  Mussulmen!  not  Icms;  since  they 
inarched  to  Rome  and  ovei  threw  the  throne  of  the  Pope,  who  excited 
the  Christians  against  the  professors  of  Islamism  (Mahciinetanisin). 
Afterwards  they  directed  their  course  to  Malta  and  drove  out  the  im- 
^elieters  (the  Christians),  who  imagined  they  were  appointed  by  God  to 
aiake  war  on  the  Mussulmen.' — Intercept,  Corr.  p.  I69.  Ed.  1801. 

In  a  second  proclamation^  published  in  Alexandria  a  few  dajt 
mfter,  be  says, 

'  I  reverence  more  than  the  Mamehuks  themselves,  God,  his  Prophet 
Mahomet y  and  the  Koran.' — Histoire  deVExp,  d'Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

He  holds  the  same  language  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo. 

*  Cheriffs,  Ulemas,  and  Preachers,  acquaint  the  people  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  it  was  written,  that  after  destroying  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Mahomet,  after  having  overthrown  the  Cross,  I  should 
come  from  the  depths  of  the  west  to  complete  my  destiny — explain  to 
the  people  that  mif  coming  has  been  prophesied,  and  its  circumstances 
foretold  in  twenty  passages  of  that  holy  book  the  Koran/ — Histoire  dt 
I'Exp,  d*Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  26'?. 

If  Buonaparte  had  said  that  he  had  not  embraced  Mahometan- 
ism,  we  should  not  have  thrown  away  our  time  in  combating  his 
assertion  :  we  admit  that  he  never  embraced  ant/  religion  ;  but  to 
deny  that  he  and  his  army  professed  that  they  were  not  Chris- 
tiariSy  and  that  they  were  Mussulmen,  requires  tlie  united  audacity 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  scribe. 

On  the  subject  of  poisoning  the  sick  at  Jaflfa,  it  will  be  re- 
collected that  Mr.  Warden  states,  as  coming  from  Buonaparte's 
own  mouth,  that  when  the  Physician-General  (Desgenettes)  stated 
to  him  the  situation  of  the  sick,  who,  to  the  number  of  scirw, 
could  not  be  moved^ 

•  «*  I  said, 
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'  "  I  uid,  lull  me  what  is  id  be  done!  He  liesitateJ  for  some  lime, 
and  ihen  repeated,  ihal  these  men,  who  were  the  objects  of  my  very 
painful  solicitude,  could  not  survive  forty-eight  hours, — 7  tAen.tuggnted 
(niiat  appeared  lu  be  his  opinion,  though  be  might  ti')[  chuse  to  declare 
it,  but  wait  with  the  trembling  hope  lo  receive  it  from  me)  the  pro- 
priety, becttuse  1  felt  ii  would  be  humanity,  nf  liorlcaiag  tkt tiifvringf  ^ 
tho»c  SEVEN  men  by  adminiiltring  opium.  Such  a  relief,  I  added,  iti  s 
similar  situation,  [  should  an^iuusIy  solicit  for  myself.  But,  ralher 
contrary  lo  my  txpeclaliona,  the  proposition  was  upposed,  and  conse- 
quently abandoned.'" — pp.  I5(S.  J59. 

Upon  this  we  observed ; — 

'  It  is  thus  pnt  out  of  all  doubt  that,  of  this  crime,  as  far  as  6ral 
**gg**l"S-  ■*"''  heinc  anruMs  to  txfciilf.  it — which,  in  fuel,  are  the  real 
con^liitienls  of  a  crime — Duonaparie  is  guilty.  Il  ilie  men  were  nut 
pniwined,  iir,  as  he  and  Mr.  Warden  gemly  express  it,  if  opium  wai  not 
adminiitcrrd,  it  whs  no  merit  nf  his.  With  respect  to  Huunupariea 
cowardly  insinuation  that  ihe  mind  of  the  chief  physician  aniicipaied 
his  determination,  and  waited,  with  trembling  hope,  fur  orders  to  poi- 
*un  his  fellow  creatures— it  is  clear,  from  his  own  account,  that  he 
suggested,  that  he  pressed,  that  he  insisted  on  ibis  ahumiaaiion,  and 
that  it  was  only  prevented  (ir  it  was  pre ve tiled)  by  the  couraneous  and 
humane  resistance  of  the  medical  slaft'  of  the  army.'— Qwartfi-Zj  Rtvirw, 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  222.  223. 

Tliii  observation  was  so  much  to  tW  point,  that  it  became  evi- 
dent to  those  excellent  persuns,  Buonaparte  and  Las  Cases,  that 
they  must  try  u  new  version  of  the  story,  and  the  fullowing  js  what 
is  offered  as  the  last  apology  on  the  subject. 

'  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  ihc  army  to  depart  on  the  27th  May, 
and  on  the  26th,  according  16  his  usual  custom,  sent  one  of  hts  iiides- 
de-camp  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  stores,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  sa- 
tislied  that  his  orders  had  been  strictly  carried  into  e\eciiiii>n.  The 
aide-de-camp  reported  to  him  that  (he  whole  had  been  cMicualed  with 
the  exception  otircrn  men,  of  whose  recovery  Ibe  medical  utjirers  de- 
spaired, and  who  ciiuld  not  be  moved;  inasmuch,  as  they  would  mfect 
with  the  plague  whoever  approached  them  ;  that  some  of  iluine  unfor^ 
lunate  wretches,  on  perceiving  thai  ibey  were  abandoned  to  ibeir  tiitB 
in  this  manner,  had  loudly  demanded  deaib,  wiib  lamentable  crieti,  re- 
pn»enling,  that  ilie  Turks,  on  their  arrival,  wuubt  piuclue  unbe)inl-of 
cruelties  upon  ihcm.  Tit  turgnint  oii  duly  at  lie  iotpiiat  hml  demanilcd 
aatiohly  J  rum  ihe  aide-de-camp  lo  grali/jf  Ihnr  dniret.  by  giving;  ibeiD 
(at  the  la-t  mumciic)  opium  :  Haling,  ibai  il  uas  inbuinnn  and  horrible 
tr)  abandon  those  men  in  such  h  manner,  .ind  that  the  ma\im  "da 
as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unio  you,"  ought  to  be  put  iiv 
praciicc.  Notwithstanding  this,  Napdeon  onicred  ibc  chief  physician 
Desj.'enetles,  and  the  chief  surgeon  Ijiweg,  (Liirrey)  lo  Iw  called,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  not  Mill  Mimo  poisiliilily  of  tending  away 
,  the  abovementioned  unbinunatt-  men.  end  recommended,  thni  they 
L  flhould  b«  put  on  borseback  and  the  hones  1«(|— oiWriDg  fur  thai  ptip- 
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pose,  his  own  saddTe  horses ;  but  the  physician  declared  this  to  be  im- 
possible, and  added,  that  the  men  had  not  twenty-four  hours  longer  to 
five.  Thby  moreover  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  their  ccmsultation, 
touching  the  possibility  of  sending  them  away,  they  had  del ibf  rated 
upon  the  propriety  of  giving  them  opium,  but  that  Despenetteb  had 
been  of  opinion,  that  as  his  profession  was  to  cure,  he  could  not  possibly 
muthorize  such  a  measure.  Upon  this,  Napoleon  delayed  the  departure 
of  the  army  for  twenty-four  hours.  Nothing  was  urgent ;  he  was 
master  of  all  the  country,  and  Djczzur  Pacha  had  not  stirred  out  of 
Acre.  A  rear-guard  of  three  hundred  cavalry  did  not  leave  the  town 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ol  the  next  day,  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  visit  of  the  aide-de-camp  to  the  hospital,  and  not  until  the 
lieven  sick  men  were  reported  to  be  all  dead.  This  circuiustance, 
which  has  been  so  much  misrepresented,  is  in  reality  a  proof  of  hb  hu- 
manity and  care  towards  hi!»  troops,  who,  in  return,  are  stated  to  have 
invariably  considered  him  as  their  lather:  and,  probably,  no  other  ge- 
neral ever  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  atfectious  of  his  soldiers.' 
Letters^  pp.  16 J — 167. 

HerCy  it  will  be  observed,  the  proposition  for  administering  the 
opium  is  made  to  originate  with  the  surgeons,  and  to  have  J)een 
rejected  by  Buonaparte.  Now  we  can  say  with  authority,  that 
Suonaparte  himself  distinctly  admitted  both  to  Lord  Ebrmgton  and 
Sir  George  Cockbum  die  facts  of  die  case  exactly  as  they  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Warden,  and,  with  the  same  incredible  assurance, 
claimed  the  praise  of  humanity  for  his  conduct.  In  both  cases, 
indeed,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  soften  the  facts  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  patients  to  seveHy — as  if  that  altered  the  horror  of 
the  crime ;  and  by  asserting  that  the  physician  refused  to  adopt  his 
advice — as  if  that  were  any  excuse  for  having  given  it.  But  why 
"was  the  number  seven  adopted? — Can  he  hope  to  persuade  us  that, 
in  JaiFa,  nltere  Berthier,  Martin,  Miot,  Assaliniand  all  the  Frencli 
authorities  stale  that  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army  were  ac- 
cmnulated, — where  Sir  Sidney  Smith  calculates  that  at  least  2000 
wounded  were  sent  from  Acre, — where  the  plague  which  ravaged 
the  French  army  was  generated,  and  where  it  raged  in  its  greatest 
force ;  can  he,  we  say,  hope  to  persuade  us,  diat  the  nn moveable 
sick  of  an  army  of  20,000  men  amounted  only  to  seven  ( 

No ;  but  this  number  has  been  chosen  artfully  by  Buonafiarte, 
to  be  used  by  and  bye,  as  a  proof  that  not  one  man  died  in  the  hos- 

Sitals,  because  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  his  public  letter  of  the  30th 
lay,  1 799,  had  said  that '  seven  poor  wretches  were  left  alhe  in 
the  hospital,  where  they  are  protected  and  taken  care  of:*  but  Sir 
Sidney  does  not  say  how  many  hundred  dead  he  found  there.  In 
this  letter  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  too,  are  found  abundant  proofs 
of  the  systematic  and  cold  blooded  treachery  and  cruelty  of  Buo- 
naparte towards  the  sick  and  wounded  of  this  army  in  other  par^ 

ticulars, 
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ticulars,  proofs  which  shew  him  to  be  fully  capable  of  the  atrocity 
here  charged  upon  him. 

M.  Miot,  of  whose  veracitj- we  have  lillle  doubt,  and  of  whose 
work  we  gave  an  account  in  the  First  Article  of  our  Thirleeuth 
Volume,  stales,  tliat — 

*  though  he  cannot  eay  that  he  bait  any  olher  posilivc  proofs  of  the  poi- 
soning of  ihe  sick,  e.\cept  the  inmimurable  convenations  he  heard  in  the 
army,'  (how  indeeil  thouli!  he — he  was  nut  one  of  ihcse  who  ailrainis- 
lered  the  poison,)  '  yel,  iflhe  public  voice  can  be  behevcd,  it  is  a  fact 
that  JoiRf  of  the  icounded  at  Mnunl.  Carmel,  and  h  great  pari  of  ihe  tick 
al  Jaffii,  perished  by  means  of  the  medicines  which  were  Hdminittered 
to  them.' — Miot,  p.  206', 

m       We  have  also  the  evidence  of  another  Frenchman,  M,  Martin, 
W  ^embre  dt  fa  Commimon  des  Sciences  dea  Arts  d'Egifpte,  et  fun 
f^  (2m  CQ-oprrateurs  de  la  description  dt  ce  pays  piililiee  pitr  les  ordret 
dit  gouvernemerit  Fraa^ais,  who  distinctly  says,  that 

*  Buonapune,  unuble  tn  remove  the  immense  nnmbers  of  sick  and 
wounded  which  a  blomly  siege  and  a  dreadful  diseiite  hud  accumulated 
in  Jafhi,  proposed  to  Desj^nelles,  chief  physician  of  the  army,  to  ndmt' 
niiter  to  these  wreiche«  poisoo  in  the  shnpe  nf  medicine.  Uesi;eiieltea 
shrunk  with  horror  from  this  prnposinun,  but  Buonapurle  afleiward* 
addressed  himself  to  an  inferior  officer  of  ihai  department,  and  by  his 
means  perpetrated  this  crime." — Martin,  Uitt.de  I'Eip.  d'Egyple,  Vol.  L. 
p.  315. 

On  the  whole  then,  these  testimonies,  combined  with  such  mi- 
serable  attempts  at  palliation,  set^e  to  strengthen  our  conviction 
that  the  original  account  of  this  ufiiiir,  as  given  by  Sir  Robert  J 
Wilson  from  confidential  sources  of  infonnation,  is  the  true  ont^l 
Bud  we  shall  therefore  recal  it  to  tlic  recollection  of  our  readers..  1 

'  Buonaparte,  landing  that  his  hospitals  at  Jalfit  nere  crowdeil  with  I 
sick.  Hen!  for  a  physician,  whose  name  should  be  inscribed  in  letter*  ct  I 
gold,  but  which  from  important  reasons  cannot  be  here  inserted:  on  bit  J 
Arrival  he  entered  into  a  long  convenaiioii  with  him  respecting  the ■ 
danger  of  contagion,  conclndini;  at  last  with  the  remark,  that  somSp'fl 
thing  must  be  dune  lo  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  the  destruction  of  llw  I 
sick  at  present  in  the  hospital  was  the  only  measure  which  could  to  1 
adopted.  The  physician,  alarmed  at  the  proposal,  bold  in  the  conftr-'J 
dence  of  virtue  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  remonstrated  vehetnentlj,  I 
representing  the  cruelty  as  well  as  the  atrocity  of  such  a  murder;  btrt<a 
finding  that  Buonaparte  persevered  and  menaced,  he  imtignnntly  laftJ 
the  tent,  with  this  memorable  observation:  "  Neither  my  principle^  I 
nor  the  character  of  my  professiun,  will  allow  me  to  become  a  mu^  I 
derer;  and,  (ieneral,  if  such  qualities  as  you  insinuate  are  necessary  t9  I 
form  u  great  man,  I  thank  my  God  I  do  not  possess  them." 

'  Buonaparte  wni  not  lo  be  iliverted  from  his  object  by  mural  consi- 
derations; be  persevered,  anil  found  an  apothecary  who  (dreading  the 
weight  of  power,  but  who  since  boi  mule  an  montment  to  bis  mind  b^ 

unequi- 
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anequn-ocftlly  confessing  the  fact)  consented  to  become  his  agent,  and 
to  administer  poison  to  the  sick.  Opium  at  night  was  distributed  in 
gratitying  food,  the  wretched  unsuspecting  victims  banqueted,  and  in  a 
few  hours  five  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  who  had  sulferecl  so  mucb 
for  their  country,  perished  thus  miserably  by  the  order  of  its  idol.'^ 
Wiistm,  pp.  76,  77. 

On  tlie  subject  of  THE  massackis  at  Jaffa,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Warden's  apology  was  not  considered  sufficiently  strong;  and  in- 
deed the  observatious  which  we  ourselves  made  upon  that  point, 
must  have  convinced  Buonaparte  tliat  he  had  something  more 
to  do,  before  he  could  be  cleared  from  this  stain.  We  have 
now  his  solemn  defence  against  this  accusation,  and  as  it  is  t 
matter  of  great  interest,  and  we  may  sa^  importance,  (for  the 
blood  shed  on  that  dreadful  day  still  cnes  for  vengeance,)  we 
shall  insert  his  account,  and  then  subjoin  such  a  mass  of  evidence 
in  contradiction  of  it  as  will,  we  believe,  overwhelm  the  impu- 
dence of  even  the  general  and  his  apologist. 

*  The  fort  was  surrendered  at  day- light,  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  laid  down  their  colours  and  arni«,  and  became 
prisoners — agreeing  not  to  carry  arras  against  the  French,  but  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  desert  to  Bagdat,  and  not  to  enter  Syria  agpiio  tor  t«o 
years.  Three  hundred  of  them  (Maugrebins)  volunteered  into  the 
French  army,  five  hundred  hnd  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  tvdfc 
hundred  were  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  dromedaries,  for  two  da)Y 
march  in  the  desert,  in  the  direction  of  Bagdat.' — Letters^  p.  156* 

'  Napoleon  marched  against  Jaffa  on  the  4th,  which  was  invested,  and 
several  batteries  of  twelve  pounders  directed  against  it.  It  was  fortiSrd 
only  by  a  single  wall,  but  there  was  a  garrison  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
men,  amongst  whom  was  a  corps  of  artillery  from  Constantinople,  wbicb 
had  been  instructed  by  French  pfficers.  When  the  batteries  were  resdy 
to  open,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  summon  the  place;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who  had  borne  it, 
was  seen  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pike,  and  his  mutilated  carcase 
thrown  over  the  walls.  This  was  the  signal  to  begin:  in  three  hoaist 
hteach  was  made  in  one  of  the  towers ;  forty  or  fifty  grenadiers  and  a 
dozen  of  sappers  made  a  lodgment  in  it;  the  column  followed;  tke 
place  was  taken  by  assault ;  nothing  could  stop  the  fury  of  the  soldieiy; 
almost  every  body  they  encountered  wa^  shot,  and  the  place  dehvered 
up  to  pillage.  During  the  night  the  disorder  was  terrible,  and  no  sort 
of  order  could  be  established  until  day.  As  many  as  had  been  saved 
of  the  unfortunate  garrison  were  sent  prisoners  to  l::lgypt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  eight  hundred  men  xcho  were  shot  I  They  were  tbc 
remainder  of  the  twelve  hundred  of  the  gurris<m  of  El-Arish,  who 
after  having  marched  three  days  in  the  direction  of  Bagdat,  bad 
changed  their  route,  violated  their  capitulation,  and  thrown  themselves 
into  Jafla.  Prudence  would  not  admit  of  their  being  sent  to  Cairo. 
Accustomed  to  the  Desert,  they  would  have  all  escaped  in  their  marcb, 
find  they  would  have  been  found  again  in  Acre,     About  four  thou»od 
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Turks  ptH'isheil  in  JafTn,  and  about  three  tiKiuitanil  were  saved,  namely, 
'twelve  liundred  seiil  pviMtners  lo  E{!j'pl ;  [hirieen  hundred  soldiers  anij 
servanls,  natives  at  Kgypt,  who  were  set  Ht  lilwrty  iis  felluw  finiiiirj'- 
nieri;  and  five  huiidreil  were  senl  tu  carry  the  news  of  ilie  French 
Tieiory  lu  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  (kc.  Arc' — LrtUrt,  p.  l6l  — 

Such  is  Nspoleon's  admission,  and  such  his  apology  I — Ihc  good 
feeling  of  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  have  already  decided,  that  if 
even  this  account  were  true,  Uuonuparte  was  guilty  of  die  mas- 
sacre; but  iliey  will  see  by  the  following  extracts,  selected  from 
writers  of  dilferent  political  opinionn,  but  all  with  means  of  com- 
plete iufonnutiou,  lliat  his  excuse  is  false,  and  Uiat  the  murder  (tic- 
curdiiig  to  his  own  account)  of  eight  hiuidred  of  bis  fellow  crea- 
tures was  a  naked  utrtjcity  for  which  no  cause  existed,  but  the 
convenience  (the  prudence  1 }  of  the  blood-thirsty  wretch  who 
ordered  it. 

•  General  llutcliiiison  was  very  angrj-  with  the  Turks  for  siill  con- 
tinuing the  praciice  of  mangling  and  cutnng  riH'  ilie  heads  nt  the  pri- 
soners ;  and  ihe  Captain  I'acha,  at  his  rtmotisirance,  again  iuiued  very 
severe  urders  Against  if;  but  the  Turks  juMitieit  ihemselvet  for  the 
tnauacre  of  Ihe  French  by  the  massacre  at  Jatfo.  Ai  this  sei  nnd  the 
poisoning  of  the  sick  huve  never  been  credited,  because  nf  such  enori 
milies  being  so  incredibly  atrocious,  a  digression  lu  aniheniicaic  them 
may  nol  be  deemed  intrusively  Icdiouv;  and  had  nut  the  iiiHueiiec  of 
power  interfered,  the  act  of  accusation  .would  have  been  preferred  in  s 
more  solemn  manner,  hiuI  the  damning  proofs  produceil  by  penilent 
Hgents  of  these  murders;  but  neither  menaces,  recompense,  nnr  pro- 
tnises,  can  aJlugelher  stiHe  ihc  cries  of  outraged  humanity,  and  tie  day 
for  rrtribut'mn  oj'jialice  u  only  delayed. 

'  Three  days  ul'ter  the  taking  of  Jaffa,  Buonaparte,  who  had  expressed 
much  resentment  at  the  compassion  manifested  by  his  troops,  anil  deter- 
mined lo  relieve  himself  from  ihe  maintennncc  and  cure  of  three  ihoti- 
sand  eight  hundred  prisoners,  ordered  them  to  be  marched  lo  a  rising 
ground  near  JaAit ;  where  a  division  of  French  infantry  formed  against 
ibem.  When  the  Turks  had  entered  into  their  fatal  nlignmeni.  and 
the  mournful  preparations  were  completed,  the  signal  gun  fired. 
^'ullius  of  niuaquetry  and  grape  instantly  played  against  lliem  i  and 
Duiinaparle,  who  had  been  regarding  the  scene  ihruughuuc  wilh  a 
lelckcope,  when  he  saw  Ihc  smoke  ascending,  could  not  restrain  his  joy, 
but  broke  out  into  exclamaliurM  of  approval. 

'  Their  b<mes  still  lie  in  Jieaps,  and  are  shewn  lo  every  tnivcller  who 
arrives;  nor  can  iliey  i>e  confounded  wiih  those  who  perished  in  the 
usnult,  since  ifiis  field  of  buichery  lies  a  mile  friiin  the  town." — IP'ilxiii, 
pp.  73.  7*.  75. 

Tliese  facts,  Sir  Robert  VA'ilson  says,  he  had  from  French  offi- 
cers ;  and  there  is  not  a  pretence  urged  that  the  bad  faith  of 
the  garrison  of  El  Arish  led  to  this  catastrophe,  or  that  it  was  con- 
fined 
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fined  to  them. — But  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  an  Englishman^  ami 
his  testimony  perhaps  liable  to  suspicion ;  besides,  he  does  not 
expressly  deny  tliat  these  men  or  some  of  them  had  formed  part 
of  the  garrison  of  £1  Arish ; — let  us  hear  then  what  a  Frenchmu 
says. — M.  Martin,  at  least,  is  not  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  aa- 
tional  prejudices,  and  his  accurate  detail  puts  us  in  {lossessioii  of 
the  whole  transaction. 

*  On  the  third  X'entose'  (2'id  of  February, — observe,  22d  of  FebmarjJ 
*  £1  Arish  offered  to  capitulate,  and  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to 
return  to  Bagdat,  through  the  clcsert,  with  arms  and  l3agga<;e,  tliry  pro- 
mised not  to  ser\e  again  in  tlie  army  of  Djt-zaar.  This  capitulation  va 
eagerly  anticipated,  for  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the  Turks  wouM 
probably  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the  whole  army.  In  fact  the 
garrison  consisted  of  thirty  Mamelouks,  six  Kachefs,  four  hundred  Mo- 
grebins,  and  eisht  hundred  men  who  had  come  troin  B«igdat  and  tbe 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Manieh>uks  were  sent  to  Caini — the 
Mogrebins  were  incorporated  in  the  skeleton  regiments  of  tbe  array, 
and  OS  riT  marcher  Us  paysans  de  Bagdat  jusyu'A  Jaffa — and  the 
peasants  of  Bagdat  were  marciied  to  Jatfa.* — Histoirc  dc  rEjpcdUm 
d^EgyptCy  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

Here  we  roust  pause  a  moment  to  observe^  that  in  the  pre^ioui 
points  relative  to  the  capitulation  and  its  conditions^  M.  Martia 
and  Las  Cases  agree,  and  indeed  the  public  documents  of  tke 
time  show  them  to  be  correctly  stated. —  liut  how  does  Buonapaite 
execute  this  condition  r  instead  of  permitting  them  to  march  is 
was  stipulated,  he  sends  the  Mumelouks  back  to  Egypt,  makes 
conscripts  of  the  Mogrebins,  and  oh/iges  the  peasants — die  pea- 
xatits  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  march  to  Jaffa.  Let  m 
now  hear  M.  Martin. 

After  describing  in  animated  colours  the  capture  of  Jafifa  and 
tbe  scenes  of  ^  blood  and  tire'  uhicli  it  exhibited,  he  goes  on  to 
aav,  that  a  dav  or  two  after  the  storm, — 

'  The  peasants  of  Bagdat  taken  at  111  Arish  were  still,  with  some  pri- 
sonei^  made  at  Jafla,  disposed  on  the  plain  near  the  town — thry  am- 
plained  that  the  French  had  not  fultilUd  the  capitulation  wiuch  had  bern 
made  for  sending  thnn  home.  Buonaparte  became  alarmed  lest  they 
might  go  and  join  the  armies  ot'  the  Napouleze  or  of  the  Pachas,  which 
vere  now  beginning  to  acquire  sonie  consistency;  or  at  lea&t  that  tht^ 
Mould  give  intelliiicnco  ot  liib  critical  situation — be^Hles^  the  waul  oi 
provisions  becan  a^ain  to  be  pressinn; — under  these  circumstances  he 
resolved  to  git  rid  (se  defaire,)  ot  all  his  prisoners,  and  on  the  lOih  oi" 
March  they  wrieall  shot  or  ba>«»niicHed,  to  the  number  ol  above  ^»o 
thousand.' — ///♦/.  de  lEx.  d*Ki:.  vol.  i.  p.  28.9. 

Thus  then,  as  we  said  in  a  former  Number,  these  poor  peasants 
vere  (even  supposinjj;  them  to  have  been  voluntarily  at  Jaffa)  od 
their  direct  way  home,  and  had  not  time  to  have  gone  farther  bt> 
tt\een  the  23d  Tebruary,  the  day  they  left  El  Arish,   and  the  3^\ 
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Irlarcb  when  Jtill'a  was  iuvesled ;  but  it  ulso  ap^ars  that  Buona- 
parte had  not  only  sanctioned  their  taking  this  hne  ul'  march,  but 
liud  actually  obliged  them  to  do  it;  and  it  Bceins  exceedingly 
(loubtl'ul  whether  they  ever  got  (Vi/o  Jaffa  at  all ;  at  least  they  could 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  defence,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
gurristin  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  these 
eight  hundred  unarmed  peasants  should  alone  have  bt^n  saved, 
aad  ill  a  body.  But — putting  their  case  out  of  the  question  for  a 
moment — it  is  clear  that  the  whole  remains  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa, 
Bgainst  whom  noUiiiig  is  alleged,  to  the  number  of  above  I2U0, 
were  brutally  massacred  in  cold  blood,  iJiree  days  after  tlie  capture 
«f  the  place. 

If  ^l.  Martin's  evidence  be  not  sufficient,  we  have  that  also  of 
"M.  Mtot,  with  whuse  character  our  readers  are  already  ac- 
quainted. He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  massacre  which  he 
describes,  and  his  account  (quoted  in  a  former  Number)  proves  that 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  M.  Martiu,  instead  of  aggravating,  have 
really  sofiened  the  horrors  of  that  tremendous  scene.* 

'the  MUKUKK  OF  Captain  WRioiiris  slurred  over  by  askiug, 

*  "  JVAat  ittttml  coulii  tlio  monurch  of  a  great  empire  have  in  pul- 
ling to  ilea  th  a  poor  Knglish  CHpiaiii,  tvhum  he  had  ocver  ie<;n,  and 
icarccly  knuw  any  ihingabuulf  Win- n  Wright,  in  Octuber,  ISOJ,  cum- 
mitietl  suicide,  Napuleuii,  at  the  head  of  une  hundred  and  My  ibousatid 
men,  had  just  forceil  ilie  Auidriuu  utmy  lu  capitulate  at  Ulin,  was 
marching  upon  Vienna,  anil  uns  ihrc-e  huiiilred  leugui.'s  ili^iani  frutn 
Paris.  The  prisoners,"  adiled  he,  "  dp  tamed  at  ^cnfiin,  were  treated 
with  grmt  alliniinn."  ' — Lcttcm,  p.  167.  ^ 

To  this  we  repeat  our  answer  out  of  his  own  confessions,  thst 
he  thought  tire  massacre  of  Jaffa  warranted  by  prudence — tba 
sentence  and  murder  of  tlie  Duke  d'  Eiighien  '  juslitied  by  the  UT- 
Jfeiiri/ of  the  case';  and  that'll  was  necessary  fur  him  to  roll 
ilie  thunder  back  on  the  nietropulis  of  England.' — IVurden,  p. 
i-\\).  And  iu  this  new  apology  he  repeats  the  same  atrocious 
doctrine,  and  asserts  that  it  is  lawful  lo  violate  the  law  a  of  nations, 
to  seize  and  assassinate,  by  frattd  or  by  force,  a  person  whom 
you  caiHiot  otherwise  roach,  in  order  to  intimidate  certaiu  others 
whom  you  cannot  reach  by  any  means. 

Now  if  Buonaparte  admits  lliat  tliese  doctrines  had  any  iullii- 
«nre  on  his  mtud  ui  tltc  cases  referred  to,  will  it  lie  said  tliat  tiiey 
do  not  a0i>rd  au  equal  motive  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Wright^ — r 
'l>iat  Buonaparte,  notwithstanding  his  1 50,000  men,  did  take  sums 
notice  of  a'  poor  Knglish  captain,' is  provod  by  thelact,  thathewa* 
nut  treated  like  au  ordinary  prisoner  of  war — he  was  not  sent  to 
Verdun  to  be  '  treated  xcitk  gnat  atleiiliuuf — he  was  separated 
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from  his  companions — he  was  given  over  to  the  police — ^hc  w« 
confined  in  the  state-prison  of  Paris — be  waa  put  ioto  soBtarf 
confinement ; — all  this  is  admitted,  it  is  undeniable !  If  tfaea 
Buonaparte  felt  a  sufficient  degree  of  '  hitertsi '  to  induce  him  to 
go  these  lengths,  what  was  to  stop  him  ? — did  the  interest  becooie 
less  lively  as  the  plot  grew  thicker,  and  as  his  own  danger  became 
greater  ? 

The  new  apology  states,  that  Captain  Wright  *  made'  (to  use 
the  translator's  phrase) '  three  several  disembarkations'  of  Georges 
and  the  other  persons  for  whose  plot  the  Duke  d'£nghien  inno-' 
<;entiy  suffered.  The  disposition  of  the  Fiench  people,  which  thii 
book  represents  as  so  enthusiastically  favourable  to  Buooapartey 
will  be  best  judged  of  by  the  fiict,  that  numerous  as  the  con- 
spirators are  stated  to  have  been,  and  tremendous  as  Buonaparte's 
police  was,  they  were  neither  betrayed  nor  discovered ; — diis  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  account  for. 

*  After  the  disembarkation,  Georges  and  his  companions  passed  the 
day  in  the  furra-house,  and  set  oflf  in  the  night  for  Paris,  througk  by- 
paths, giving  themselves  out  for  smngt^lers.  By  means  of  paying  well, 
they  inlerested  every  body  in  keeping  their  secret.  Arrived  at  Ptm 
they  found  hiding-places  provided  for  them  by  means  of  all-poverful 
gold,  which  was  not  spared  upon  the  occasion/ — Ibid,  p.  104. 

As  if  he  could  hope  to  persuade  us  that  a  few  poor  eo[iignots» 
the  emissaries  of  princes  poorer  than  themselves,  could  wt-bid 
the  monarch  of  a  great  empire,  and  out-purchase  the  Poiice,  wfaid 
had  an  unlimited  power  over  the  treasury  of  France  ! 

Still,  however,  nothing  was  discovered,  and  all  was  anxiety  and 
alarm  at  the  Consular  court; — '  at  last,*  said  Buonaparte  to  VVtr- 
den,  *  some  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  the  examinatioD 
oi  one  of  the  crew  of  Captain  Wright's  vessel.' — IVardeti,  p.  140 

He  tlien  went  on  to  say — 

*  •'  Thu a  a  due  lias  found  that  led  to  the  discover}' of  a  plot,  which,  biH 
it  succeeded,  would  have  thrown  the  French  nation,  a  Mrcond  time,  inte 
«  hlHie  of  revolution. — Captain  Wright  was  accordingly  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  conjintd  in  the  Teniple ;  there  to  remain  till  it  was  found 
omxenieut  to  biing  the  torniidable  accessaries  of  this  treasonable  desini 
to  tiial.  The  law  of  Frame  would  have  subjected  W^right  to  the  punQh 
tnent  of  death:  but  he  was  of  minor  consideration.  My  grand  object 
was  to  secure  the  principals,  and  I  considered  the  Enf;iish  Captain'* 
evidence  of  the  utmost  consequence  towards  completing  my  object." '— 
p.  139.  141. 

Here  then  it  seems  that  the  great  monarch  did  take  some  /Vi/e- 
rest  about  llic  English  Captaui,  and  that,  as  the  *  laws  of  natttn 
and  policy  would  have  justified  (as  we  have  seen)  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  d'Eughien,  so  the  law  of  France  would  have  iustified 

the 
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ihe  mHr</er*  of  Cuptain  Wrighi.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  M.  Sa- 
vary,  the  cUilevaiH  Duke  ot'  Kovigo,  has  beeo  publicly  accused  of 
being  ihe  perpetrator  of  llie  murder  of  Wright,  but  ihey  may  not, 
perhapH,  be  apprised  that  he  haa  published  a  denial  uf  having  bad 
any  share  in  lliat  dark  transaction — dark,  indeed,  he  admitu  it  to 
liave  been — he  confesses  that  it  was  highly  mysterious  and  liable 
lu  heavy  suspicion,  but  he  insists  that  the  suspicion  should  fall  on 
Fouche  and  not  on  him ;  and  he  even  says  that  if  Fouch^  was  not 
guilty  of  this  murder,  it  behoves  him  to  show  thai  he  was  not — an 
onus  probandi  which  would  lie  rather  heavily,  we  suspect,  on  M. 
Fouch^.  But  whether  Savary  or  Fouche  was  the  agent,  it  is  clear 
that  Buonaparte  was  the  real  perpetrator  of  this  us  well  as  of  the 
other  crimes  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

We  need  not  repeal  the  observations  which  wc  made  id  a  former 
Number,  to  shew  that  Captain  Wright  had  been  probably  tor- 
tured in  ihe  'I'emple,  and  at^erwards  put  to  death  to  conceal  the 
Dtrucily ;  we  shall  close  our  observations  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject, with  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  official  letter  of  Cap- 
lain  W~ right,  dated  May  14,  IB04,  which  is  conceived  in  the  fol- 
fowing  striking  and  mysterious  words  : — 

*  Punned  iiui  by  my  public  services  as  a  pecaliar  object  of  tbp  gofik 
mentment  of  an  ungencruus  enemy,  1  must  beg  Wave  to  recuniineiid  to 
your  humanity  ibe  truuble  uf  laying  the  claim  of  llie  survivors  of  my 
unl'urtuiiate  eicw  belorc  lliy  CoromiUce  of  ihe  I'uiriotic  Fund.' 

He  saw  that  he  himself  could  never  hope  to  be  able  to  make  u 
personal  effort  in  tlieir  behalf ;  and  the  terms  '  godiic  resentment  of 
an  ungenerous  enemy'  aufficienily  show  that  even  so  swn  after 
his  capture,  he  bad  been  made  to  feel  the  tender  mercies  of  Buo- 
naparte. 

We  now  come  to  that  act  which,  though  perpetrated  on  the 
person  of  an  individual,  united,  in  Its  circumstances,  more  points 
of  atrocity  than  perhaps  any  of  the  others;  we  mean  tlie  MtiuDiidt 
Of  THE  Duke  d'BMiiiiEN  :  uhich,  since  it  cannot  be  denied, 
is  attempted  to  be  palliated  by  such  reasons  as  the  following : 

'"The  affair ifht  affaih!)  i'I  the  Due  d'Enghieii,'  lays  Nupnlcon, 
"  ought  III  be  judged  by  the  law  uf  nature  and  \ni\\cy."  "  liy  the  law  of 
nature,"  he  maintains,  "  ihat  be  was  nut  only  authuhseil  tu  cauM;  him  tu 
be  iried,  but  even  to  jiroearr  hik  being  put  to  death.  What,"  said  he, 
"  can  be  alleged  in  favour  uf  the  princes  of  a  house,  who  were  publicly 
convicted  of  being  the  coiitriven  of  ihe  iiirernal  machine,  and  who  bud 
actually  di$gon;e<1  sixty  brigands  upon  Paris,  fur  the  purpose  of  causing 
me  lo  he  assassinated  i  Was  not  1,  by  ihe  laws  uf  nature,  authorised  lu 
cause  the  Count  il'Artoia  to  be  assassinated  in  Lnniloii }  tiy  ibc  laiv  af 
policy,  the  whole  republic  totiered  upon  the  brinkof  a  precipice,  and  the 
Due  d'Engliien  ivas  one  of  the  chie&  who  conspired  its  lull;  and  be- 
sides, it  was  necessary  to  check  the  tudacity  of  ihe  Bourbons,  who  bad 
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■sent  to  Purls  sixty  of  their  adherents,  amongst  whom  were  the  Rivieres, 
the  Poiignaics,  Bourets  and  others ;  people  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  aod 
not  brigands  or  murderers  accustomed  to  assassinations  and  robberies 
like  the  Chouans.  The  republican  government  could  not,  consent 
wiih  its  digniiiff  do  less,  when  the  assassination  of  its  chief  was  publicly 
plotted— than  cause  its  thunder  to  strike  the  family  which  dared  to 
engage  in  such  attempt."' — pp.  144,  145. 

We  think  we  shaH  give  aii  overwhelming  answer  to  all  this  bloody 
8oplnstr>'byasinip1e  relation  of  this  most  interesting  case,  irhich  we 
shall  borrow,  not  only  from  authentic  documents  published  at  the 
time,  but  fironi  private  information  of  the  most  unquestionabie 
kind,  which  has  since  reached  us. 

Louis- Antoinc- Henry,  Duke  d'Enghien,  was  bom  in  tbe  vear 
1772.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  grandson 
of  the  Prince  de  Cond£,  of  whom  Doctor  Johnson  remarked  in  Ids 
tour  to  Paris,  (Bos well,  vol.  ii.  p.  402)  that  he  was  a  grandsire  at  * 
SQ, — the  fact  was,  however,  still  more  e.\traordinary^  for  (as  he  was 
bom  in  1 730)  he  was  a  grandfather  at  36. 

The  young  prince  emigrated  with  his  amiable  and  respectable 
father  in  I7b9y  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  when  he  was 
hardly  1 7  years  of  age ;  and  be  served  in  the  army  of  Cond£  widi 
the  most  brilliant  reputation,  adored  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  re- 
spected for  his  courage,  his  courtesy,  and  his  conduct,  even  bv 
the  republicans. 
^  This  army  e.xhibited  the  singular  and  interesting  spectacle  of 
three  generations  of  heroes,  Hghting  with  equal  courage  and  almost 
equal  activity  in  the  same  tield.  After  seven  campaigns  the  treaty 
of  Luneville  put  a  period  to  its  services. — It  was  disbanded,  and 
in  1801— when  his  father  and  grandfather  came  to  England— 
the  Duke  d*Engliien  retired  to  the  chateau  of  Ettenheim,  a  country 
residt*nce  situated  close  to  the  town  of  that  name  in  Swabia. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  ardent  and  romantic  passion  for  Ae 
Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan- Rochefort,  to  whom  it  is  supposed 
he  was  secretly  married,  induced  the  duke  to  reside  at  Ettenheim;* 
where,  in  a  happy  obscurity,  his  only  occupations  were  the  sports 
of  the  field,  the  embellishment  of  his  little  domain,  and  the  occa- 
sional society  of  her  who  shared  and  sweetened  his  exile.  So 
domesticated  was  this  young  prince,  and  so  attached  to  his  retire- 
ment, that  till  the  fatal  night  in  which  he  was  dragged  from  it  to 
iissassination,  he  never  quitted  it  but  once,  when  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  visit  some  of  the  beautiful  scenes  of  Switzerlatid  •  but 
home  was  still  more  beautiful  to  him,  and  after  a  short  totu  be 
hastened  back  to  Ettenheim. 


*  Kttenlicini  bcIongiKi  to  the  CardiriHl  de  Rohan  in  right  of  bis  anihbuliopric,  oail 
lie  Ihid  given  Li«  oicce,  the  Princess  Ciiarltftte,  a  residence  there, 
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On  the  night  of  the  lath  March,  IB04,  about  1^2,000  Freiicii 
troops,  under  the  dtrertJon  of  Caulaincourt  und  the  ininiediale 
command  of  Generals  Ordeuer  and  Fririoti,  crossed  iht'  Uhine  in 
two  or  three  divisions,  und  sitrrounded  the  town  uf  Etl<;nlieii]i  nud 
'the  residence  of  the  Prince. 

The  duke  had  been  apprised  a  day  or  two  before  that  some  de- 
ilign  against  him  was  uu  fool  in  France.  He  couid  not  believe 
>it — ^be  was  living,  in  a  Iriendly  country,  a  moat  peaceable  and  inof- 
fensive life,  under  the  security  of  his  own  innocence,  anil  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  :  he  could  not 
believe  it, — and  the  assassins  found  that  no  kind  of  precaution  had 
been  takea  against  them. 

When  the  duke  heard  them  surrounding  the  house,  and  break- 
ing douii  the  outward  gates,  he  jumped  from  bed,  and  he  und  a  foot- 
matt  named  Joseph  immediately  armed  themselves  witli  fowling 
pieces. — The  oAicers  and  other  parts  of  bis  family  soon  joined 
Aim. — ^The  stairs  of  the  castle  «ere  straight  imd  niirrow,  so  that 
from  the  lirst  landing-place  an  obslimite  defence  might  be  made 
i^inst  the  astiaiUnts.  'llie  ilukt',  uotwilhhtanduig  the  time  of  llie 
night,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  |trcscrved  the  most  per- 
fect coolness,  and  made  the  ablest  dispositions  for  resistance, — his 
officers  and  servinits  were  to  l*)ad  llie  fowling  pieces  uuder  cover, 
while  he,  alone,  at  the  head  of  the  atairs,  successively  dischai^ed 
diem,  with  an  eft'cct  the  more  to  he  lebed  upon  from  his  being 
an  excellent  shot. 

The  house  was  soon  suiTikunded;  the  assailants  broke  die 
lower  door,  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  ascend  the  stairs,  wher« 
some  of  them  would  have  received  the  reward  of  their  temerity, 
when  the  duke's  first  gentleman,  a  baron  Grinstein,  llirew  him- 
self upon  him,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and,  exclaiming,  thut  all 

upon  the  head  of  the  atairs.  llie  assailants  seized  the  oppurtu- 
uity ;  they  rushed  forward,  and  the  duke,  still  palsied  by  the  /w«- 
iSent  care  of  Grinstein,  was,  with  all  the  other  persons  in  the 
room,  made  prisoner. 

It  has  never,  to  this  hour,  been  ascertained  whetlier  the  baroi; 
was  actuated  by  a  criminal  motive, — the  fact  of  his  interlerence 
is  all  we  can  vouch  for, — the  duke  would  certundy  have  been 
tinally  overpowered,  and  one  cannot  help  wishing,  on  the  Jirsl  im- 
pression, that  he  Iwd  hud  the  satisfaction  of  dying  amidst  his  dying 
enemies  with  his  anns  in  his  hand ;  but  Providence  ordained  for 
him  a  still  nobler  fate,  and  fraught  with  a  nobler  lesson. — Had  h6 
died  in  that  midnight  scutBe,  the  atrocity  of  Buonupaite  might  have 
been  doubled ;  the  cool  heroic  devotion  uf  the  joung  and  gallant 
victim  would  not  have  been  tried  and  proved ;  the  deep  and  lasting 
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lti(li{in'^itimi  of  Europe  would  not  have  been  excited ;  and  the  retii- 
butive  justice  of  lieaTen  in  the  fiite  of  Murat  and  BiUMiapartr, 
would  have  wanted  its  highest  effect,  its  most  exempbury  viBdi- 
eatifin. 

When  tlie  French  entered  the  room,  their  first  questkm  irai, 
Which  of  you  is  the  Duke  d*£ughien?  no  answer  was  made; 
none  of  tlio  prisoners  were  more  than  half  dressed,  except  Giiustnay 
who  it  seems  had  gone  to  bed  that  night  without  taking  off  his 
elotbes. — Seeing  Am  completely  dressed,  while  dba  olfaein  wcit 
nearly  as  thtw  had  sprung  out  of  bed,  the  J^rencb  fimcittd,  or 
iMvtciuled  to  tancy,  that  he  was  the  duke. — If  lie  had  bmA\  ths 
'honoMtv  and  presence  of  mind  to  say,  I  am  the  duke,  heiivoukl 
have  been  curried  to  Strasburgh:  —  probably  no  harm  wodd 
hnw  liappcneii  to  him,  and  the  Prhnce  might  have  been  aavod. 
^Orin^tein,  however,  tliougli  he  received  a  faint  to  this  effect, 
Hiras  silent ;  iix\d  the  French  mardied  the  whole  party  out  of  fit- 
tenhoini.  The  town  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  constematioiv 
and  tile  princr<(s  Charlotte  ile  Uohan  who,  alarmed  at  ihoMMsi^ 
hod  risen  mid  run  to  a  window,  saw,  but  it  is  suppooed  witfaoat 
'n*rogninng  him,  the  duke  dragged  past  her  house,  with  w>  other 
rox'ering  but  a  wnistcoat  and  loose  truwsers,  and  a  pair  of  sUppcsi. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Kttcnheim,  they  halted  at  a.  mill  whnt 
^as  the  bur|!om:i!(t(T  of  the  town, — whedier  it  wbb  he  or  the 
dnVeV  secretary  (who  had  followed  his  master  and  begged  to  he 
allowed  to  .<h;uv  his  late)  mIio  pointed  out  tlie  duke  to  his  guards, 
is  ikmhtful,  hut  he  mhs  now  known. — He  asked  to  besdkvivedlo 
sinul  hi^  \a1rt  hark  tor  linon.  clothes  and  monev, — it  was  granted, 
— on  the  scr>:>iu*s  rolnm,  he  dressed  himself,  aud  tliey proceeded. 
-  ~  rhr\  pnsx^l  \\w  Ixhinv  hetuoen  Cappell  and  KcsauiUy  at  wkicli 
hitter  pl.il  (*  iheu'  ^^^le  carriasrs  waiiuig  for  them.  Ihe  French 
wanted  lo  ]»l:iee  iiiiu^tein  in  the  duke's  carriage,  but  he  rrfnstd 
f(^  Ih'  so  .leeoiiiparu^i :  and  insisted  upon  having  the  brave  mi 
faithtnl  sei\uii(\\);o  hud  emWuionrcd  lo  assist  him  iu  ifac  delicBct 
c>t  the  hou>e, 

0\\  \\u\\  A\n\A\  at  Stmshtirj,  tV.c  prisoners  uvne  coafiBed  is 
Ihe  e:;n«ie1.  mui  it  uonKi  seen)  liijt  the  jailers  had  uot  yc^  tiiul 
«>rtitT<  :{s  to  the  di>(X)sal  («1  the  Duke:  pn>bably  CasalaiBCoait 
hsii  uot  nuinusi  triMii  i^AVnhonry^  m  hence  he  had  directed  tkf 
t^H ration.*  The  pnncv'  w;^^.  h>.\\i\cr.  rv'icpectiiiyy  treased  An 
dax  ;  bu:  :u  the  miudle  of  ibe  \,..^\.\  i.i>  lit-d  wa»  sunmunded  bv 
g(iid.iriv.(  <,  Mho  I'.'reol  him  u  i>t  aini  liress  himself  with  sU 
ka>tf .  /:>  '.r  ?.  r^  rfsr^hT  i.  c^^  .:     a-riiin(i.     He  a>ked  tour  die  ^sid- 
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wice  of  the  failhful  Joseph :  be  was  told  li»  wouJd.iKit.'iieed  it. 
H«  ssked  to  tuk.e  aonie  liuiin  :  he  wus  aiiswEreil  ltp)it/cv»  fhifts 
tBoiilil  iulliet.  This  ^ufltcieiitly  explained  to  bi&i  U'la  intviicluj  fjte. 
lie  ilistrihuk'tl  tu  his  atieniJuiits,  wbu  had  now  aHNi-inbleilronml 
him,  »ll  (tie  iiioiiev  he  liad,  except  one  rwultan,  and  a  I'l'«  lo<)8e 
piuces  of  ^itii  anii  sjUer;  and,  after  he  had  uil'e(iiuiiHte!jr  (ujion 
leave  of  litem,  ihey  were  excluded  front  the  apartaivJiti  ihutlji^iy 
faeard  to*  mnae  iniiiiites  the  noise  of  tlie  prepuriUioiilVi  tii'pui'liil'e, 
and  iUnongHt  Uic  rest  the  t^loiik  of  llie  chaiiu  with  ivhith  liiiiy  Icui 
die  ncedJusH  barbarity  and  iiisuleucc  to  confine  hibnrrns.     : 

tIetvastivciUvs  und  live  niahls  on  ttie  ruail,  ijiiviii<^  the  whoje 
of  whieli  tune  he  vaa  confined  lu  hia  rarriage,  uiid<iii>ji<i':t  wilJiout 
food.  At  the  urdiuory  min  of  IravelUiig  he  atighE  \r*st^  re^vhljd 
Italia  in  seventy  hours ;  ao  tlmi  iume  precautious  niiMt  have  it^^u 
taken  that  he  sbiHild  arrive  in  the  tveiiing.  It  was  ahottt  hid^',p^t 
£ve  ui  the  evening  of  the  '~<  Uh  of  March  that  thtf  yoiing  I'riuco  «r- 
lifod  at  the  castle  of  Viucetmes,  when  he  was  delivered  i(Ua,  th« 
bsirdi  of  the  governor)  who,  at  first,  as  well  as  the  i^her  piitpijs, 
iras  Ignorant  who  he  wa)i.  By  oue  of  those  slight  iiicidcuts,  uiuqh 
Muic-tunes  add  an  interest  to  a  ecune  already  deeply  iwpprlaHl,  it 
luppcned  thut  the  nife  of  the  i^uvtruor  was  the  daughter  uf  the 
Duke's  niuiie,  and  she  recognised  her  foslcr-hrother;  over>vhelnied 
with  !ioiTOW  and  constemution,  i^e  had  \et  the  presence  of  inind 
«ol  to  betray  her-elf,  and  retired — 'Unobmrved,  except  by  hev  hus- 
band—to give  vent  lo  tlie  emotions  of  terror  and  grief,  and  to 
endeavour  to  consider  Ituw  she  could  be  of  lue  to  tlie  luihuppy 
prince. 

''I'lie  nf  me  of  the  ruyal  prisoner  was  however  aoon  whispered, 
and  a:«  lie  couplaiued  of  hutiger  mid  fatigue,  all  the  inhahilants  of 
the  a:i9tlo,  even  ihe  oHicers  and  men  ot  the  regiment  in  garrison 
therv,  (aVnipre^tsereut)  vlixl  uidi  each  other  in  siiowiag  him  atten- 
tion, 'fins  alarmed  the  persons  to  whom  the  direction  of  tlie 
cnmc  wBH  committed;  llie  regiment  was  immediately  ordered 
under  arms,  and  nmrclied  oS  tu  tlie  hcighu  of  Itelle  Ville,  wher« 
it  liivatMUfued  for  that  night. 

i'lrt'^1*  muiHuvhiic,  a  mock  tribunal  a.^sembled  in  one  of  ibc 
voomsai  the  caxllo.     Ue  Uctote  to  tlie  scorn  aiid  deteslatipu  uf 
pdOtoritv  tJieiu!  hloudy  and  cowardly  assassins.     Tliey  wer« 
fliilin,  <.i(iif«a);  IVsidoit;  Guiton,  Colonilj 

[{•nm  court,  Coleiielj     <:  i,i„    .     Kavier,  CqIoiuJ  ;        ,  ,     .  ,,-• 

'  Itarroiiv  Colonel;  li-  l,.r,:    .-,'     <    Uabbe,  Colonel; . 

'  D'Autuhcoun,  C«pliii,  Jftdgfi-.,  Moliu,  Captaiu  ^eofct^,, 

Advocote. 

^,*  All,'  MJ*  (h?  SiEllte^Wf,  * ;(]!({(««?  6y  the  General  in  Chief  M  drat, 
Cvvtmor  of  Parit. 
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llic  members  of  Uiis  court  liail  rcroivcd  the  notice  to  attend  not 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time,  and  they  did  not, 
with  the  exceplitin  of  the  president,  know  for  what  purpose  ther 
were  summoned.  Nor  was  it  necessary  thev  should  ;  the  scriteitcf 
was  ready  drawn  before  they  arrived,  and  tlie  grave  teas  actuaily 
dns[  before  the  court  was  assembled  I 

Woin  out  with  fatigue,  the  victim  was  asleep  on  a  soldier's 
bed  on  the  tloor  of  his  dungeon,  when  he  was  called  to  attend 
the  court.     lie  was  awakened  with  great  difficulty,  and  he  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  sleep  again ;   but  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  to  understand  that  his  hour  nas  cnmey  he  shook  off  his  fa- 
tigue, and  prepared  with  a  dignified  alacrity  for  the  last  scene  of  hb 
agony.     He  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  court  was 
sittin<2:.     He  was  asked  his  name :  he  told  it.     He   was  asked 
whether  he  had  not  borne  arms  against  France  :  he  answered  that 
he  liad  served  the  K  i  n  g  ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  propose  some 
oUier  questions,  h(*  said  he  supposed  he  had  told  enough  for  their 
purpose,  and  that  he  would  answer  no  more.     Ue  was  then  led 
away,  and  Huliu  produced  the  sentence  ready  drawn  np,  and  laid 
it  before  tlie  astonished  members  for  their  signature.      JThe  whohs 
scene  had  been  so  sudden — their  ijniorance  of  what  thev  came  for— 
of  whom  they  were  to  try — the  name  of  the  young  victim,  which 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  amongst  them ;  all  contributed  to  disorder 
their  minds,  and   the  ferocious  threats  of  Hnlin,  the   organ  of 
Buonaparte  and  Miirat,  the  latter  of  ^hom  was  present  in  the 
castle  to  execute  lliem,  o\erwhelnu^  their  consciences,  and  thet 
signed  the  fatal  paper.     Wc  do  not  pietend  to  excuse  their  mean- 
ness, but  wc  know   tliat  sonic  of  them  set  no  bounds  to  their  self> 
reproaches,  auil  to  llie  n'lnorye  with  which  they  recollected  that 
terrible   scene.      The  blood v   Ilulin   said,  vVitli   atroriousr  saiijj- 
froid,  *  if  the  Prince  had  not  told  us  his  name  we  should  have  been 
prettily  puzzled  w  hat  to  do,  as  there  was  no  one  w  ho  could  iden* 
tify  him.*     This  wretch  was  soon  after,  as  the  price  of  blood,  re- 
warded with  the  oflice  of  governor  of  Paris,  vacated  l>y  Murat'-i 
promotion  to  an  imperial  principality. 

In  this  pretended  trial,  no  \\  itnesses  were  produced,  Kor  any  Evi- 
dence but  some  papers,  which  are  stated  in  the  sentence  to  ha\c 
been  secretly  read  to  the  court  before  the  prisoner  was  intro- 
duced. 

Tlie  moment  the  sentence  was  signed,  the  Duke  was  led  do^n 
to  death. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark;  the  executioners  coilld  tK)t  sec 
their  victim,  nor  their  own  leaders,  nor  one  another.  Th^  Dukt 
asked  for  a  piiest,  it  was  refused; — he  then  knelt  d<n,vn  near  a 
.square  .stone  which  happened  to  be  there,  crosticd  his  arm**,  hei>t 
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bis  head,  and  was  for  a  few  motneDts  absorbed  in  ilevotion.  He 
then  reijuestcd  tliut  a  lock  of  his  hair,  which  he  had  cut  olT 
and  folded  up,  might  he  delivered  to  the  Princess  de  Rohan — no 
answer  bi?ing  niadt,  he  exclaimed — '  Is  there  no  French  soldier  who 
will  (>erfurm  tliis  lu&t  otiice  to  a  d>itig  comnide :'  One  of  the  ^uard 
cried,  i  will;  he  received  the  little  pnrcel; — but  neither  that  nur  the 
generous  soldier  was  ever  heard  of  inure  ! 

During  all  thin  time,  two  persons  stood  on  tlic  rampart  above 
the  ditch, leaning  over  the  parapet;  to  tliem  the  Duke's  demands 
were  referred,  and  they,  from  time  to  lime,  directed  the  operations 
o^  the  people  below — these  two  persons  are  supposed  lo  have 
been  Murat  and  Savary — M  i)  ii  at—  the  hour  came  w  hen  he  must 
bave  remembered  this  dreadful  srenc  with  bitter  sympathy ! 

At  last,  a  little  before  midnight,  the  duke  was  placed  iu  the 
dilch,  with  his  back  to  the  waU — he  asked  to  give  the  fatal  word 
of  command—he  was  refu:jed.  At  ten  paces  the  soldiers  cottid 
BQt  see  him;  a  lantern  was  therefore  brought,  which  he  himself 
tied  to  his  button-hole.  At  the  word  lire,  the  duke  rushed  for- 
ward on  the  muzzles  of  the  musqiiets,  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet 
of  his  executioners.  Tiie  body  was  immediately  lukeo  up — un- 
sbipped  and  even  unexamined — and  flung  carelessly  into  the 
gnve,  which  had  been  dug  before  the  trial.  A  stone  was  thrown 
into  the  gra>e  near  the  prince's  head.  It  has  been  said  that 
tfiis  was  the  cowardly  vengeance  of  one  of  the  executioners, 
whose  cruelty  wus  not  nssuiigcd  even  by  tlie  victim's  blood ;  but 
tlie  person  who  tilled  the  grave  declared,  that  he  had  himself 
thrown  in  the  stone  as  a  mark  to  know  the  body  hereafter.  A 
hUie  dog  of  t)ie  poodle  kind  had  accompanied  the  duke;  in 
Ute  confusion  of  tlu;  trial  and  murder  he  was  not  thought  of,  but 
q/o  the  return  of  light  he  was  found  howling  on  the  grave  of  his 
niaster.  'llie  poor  creature  was  with  difiicullj  removed  from  the 
Spot;  a  igeutleman  purchased  him  from  the  man  who  had  taken 
^va,  Hud  protected  him  for  many  years  out  of  affection  to  the 
memory  of  Uic  unhappy  Prince. 

Our.  readers  will  escuse  us  for  addmg  to  this  melancholy  story 
ft£cw  words  descriptive  of  the  linding  the  remains  of  the  duke. 
'..  ,On  tlw  MOlh  Marqh,  181(),— the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
mutdfr — a  conimissioii,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Fmnce,  at- 
J;endL'd  at  Vinceiincs  to  scarcli  for  the  grave,,  Tlie  miui  who 
had  been  employed  lo  dig  and  fill  it  np  was  atill  alive,  and  se- 
jtftral  pensofis  who  hat)  visited  it  shortly  ufler  the  event,  rccog- 
Vi^4  ih^  spot.  After  digging  about  four  feet  deep,  the  boot 
pi,  ^le,  p^i  leg  w^  discovered,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
Iwdy  successively,  and  lastly  the  head,  and  the  stone  which,  be- 
SpK  itie  grave  was  opened,  the  labourer  stated  that  he  had 
M  M  ^  throwK 
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tliroAMi  ill.  All  llic  bones  were  found.  Their  position  shew* 
ed  that  the  body  had  been  carelessly  throi^n  in.  It  was  lying 
rather  on  the  faro,  with  the  head  downwards,  the  left  leg  and 
arm  bent  under  the  body,  and  the  right  leg  extended  and  the 
right  arm  elevated.  It  had  been  slated,  by  the  labourer,  l>efore 
the  seareh  began,  that  the  body  had  not  been  rifled;  -and  in  con- 
sequeuee  of  this  iul'urmation,  the  Chevalier  Jacques — (who  had 
been  uide'd(scam|)  to  the  prince  and  accompanied  him  to  Stras- 
burt;:^,  but  had  been  then  separated  from  him  and  brought  to 
Pans  alone,  where  he  suffered  a  lonj;  and  rijjorous  imprisoument) 
— declared  what  the  Duke  had  about  him  when  they  parted,  and 
^vliat  of  course  ought  to  be  found  in  tlu^  grave ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  tlie  deep  interest,  the  solemn  impatience  m  which 
the  connnis^iouers,  who  stood  around  the  trench,  awaited  each 
successive  report  of  the  surgeons  who  stood  in  it,  aud  who  ei-> 
amjiied  every  thing  as  the  earth  was  turned  up. 

They  found  about  the  middle  of  the  skeleton  a  mass  of  metallic 
matter,  of  the  size  of  a  watch,  but  so  decayed,  that  but  for  some 
small  iron  keys  and  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  Cond6  which  ad- 
hered to  it,  It  would  have  been  hardly  recognized; — die  seal 
was  [>erfcct.  A  small  red  morocco  purse  with  eleven  pieces  of 
gold  and  five  pieces  of  silver.  Seventy  pieces  of  gold  coin,  the 
contents  of  a  rouleau  which  M.  Jacques  had  handed  to  him  at  the 
niomenl  of  their  separation — the  fragments  of  the  seal  of  red  wax 
on  the  ends  of  the  rouleau  were  found,  which  bore  the  impressioa 
of  the  seal  of  M.  Jacques.  A  ring  and  chain  of  gold,  which  M. 
Jacques  declared  the  prince  always  wore  about  his  neck,  and 
which  was  found  around  the  vertebral  bones  of  the  neck.  In 
short,  wo  doubt  remained  that  the  remains  were  those  of  the  Ehike 
d*Engliien — they  w«»re  accordingly  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  depi>- 
sited,  with  the  u.sual  ceremonies  of  religion,  in  the  chapel  of  fte 
castle  of  Vuicennes. 

Thus  concludes  tlie  history  of  this  bloody  tragedy — the  excitsrs 
for  the  perpetration  of  m  hich  only  shew  us  that  Buoi4aparte\s  nn- 
pudcnce  is  equal  to  his  cruelty.  The  whole  charge  against  the 
J)uke  was,  that  he  was  in  league  with  England  in  a  conspirary 
against  Buonaparte ; — if  it  had  been  true,  Duonaparte  had  n6  right 
to  violate  treatu\s  and  the  law  s  of  nations  to  seize  him — he  liad  no 
right  to  try  him  before  a  packed  court,  chosen  bt  Mnrat — to  con- 
demn hlin  without  a  single  witness  being  heard  again.^t  litfn-^and 
to  execute  him  in  the  depth  of  night,  with  lio  other  light  to  gindc 
the  executioners  than  a  lantern  tastened  to  his  butfon-licffe.  But 
tlie  alleged  fact  is  alt«>gether  false.  It  is  well  knowW  tJiat  Eng- 
land had  no  hand  in  the  French  conS^pinicTes  aci^iirtt  liim,^ — ^it  is 
equally  well  known,  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  \> holly  uncon- 
nected 
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netted  nJlli,  and  i^ortnt  of,  tbemj  ddiI  Buonaparte  even  maLe* 

it  a  gi'ound  of  imputation  ag«iiist  llie  Count  d'Ai  tuis,  that  wlie|i  he 

was  about  to  execute  hU  plot  he  did  not  apprize  iiis  cousiti  the 

Duke  d'Enghien,  in  order  lliat  he  iniglit  have  retired  to  a  pliit:e  of 

<atety.  ' 

I    '  Even  those  who  wished  to  maintnin  tbal  he  naa  nut  prit^  is  the 

i  ccni|)Lmcy,  Iiavc  anrecU,  lliiU  his  deiilli  wo!  to  be  ailribuleJ  to  the 

Ciiwil  d'Anci*.  (lu  Itttt  tlie  lallcr  wiis  freciuentlj  leproacheil  by  Hie  qn- 

fiirtunaie  Piincc's  fulber,  ibe  Due  ile  Bourbon,  as  havibg  been  so,)  who, 

91  tlie  monietit  whilst  bt;  was  planning  the  oiertumin*  of  che  republic 

anJ  llie  asKiissiniitiun  uf  the  lint  magistrite  of  the  republic,  left  n  ptiacv 

'  of  hi)  blood  in  the  power  of  that  very  m  agist  rale  .'—pp.  1*3,  li*. 

,1      Thisadmiasionisaltogetherutvarianrc  with  tliesappositiott  that 

,f  the  Duke  was  aware  of  lJiei>lot — besides,  the  motives  of  the  Dilke'i 

.Residence  at  Ettenhcin  on  an  estute  given  to  him  by  the  Cardinul 

,    de  Rohan,  repel  the  calumny  of  his  having  lixed  himself  thert'for 

I  apolitical  purposes;  but  again  we  say,  if  he  had  had  polititalob- 

I  ejects,  Buuiiapurte's  cruelly  and  violence,  though  apparently  I esi 

_l  wanton,  would  not  have  been  less  atrocious. 

I,  \Vehave  reserved  for  tlie hist  place,  a  circumstance ^vhich  mitrlcs, 
^,in  the  most  uimnswurdble  muiuier,  die  infamy  of  this  murder — 
.,  Caulaincouit  himself  is  ashamed  of  it,  and  hns  published  n  dt-feiice, 
J,  pi  which,  as  it  was  impusHilile  to  lUny  that  he  had  gone  fit  that 
jfarticular  mi'iiient  to  Otfiiiibonrg,  be  strove  to  prove,  poor  iliuo- 
„  cent!  that  \}e  was  not  enliusttd  with  the  secret. 
],  We  are  hcart-sick  at  the  ri;latiun  of  such  repeated  horroi'i — 
^,,^d  can  write  no  more.  We  shall  only  Siiy  that  wc  have  tliis 
„|inom^it  heard  that  the  IVle  Piontkowski  ami  an  Englishtiran  well 
y^fLflv\\(^  1)1  London  have  fabricatt^d  this  work  between  them.  Pi- 
.,  ^Dtkowski  may  have  been  (though  we  do  not  believe  it)  the  thau- 
,,]D«l  by  which  die  materials  were  conveyed  to  England;  but  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  furnishing  dieni  himself — lie  never  spoke  to 
f  i^UOiiupurte  more  than  once  in  his  life,  and  that  once  is  doubtlu) — 
_,iJje  was  pot  even  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  attendants  at  St. 
.,.|Kclena — while  there  is  hardly  s  page  of  the  Letters  which  does  not 
y  iFODviuce  us  (hut  they  are  made  up  from  Buonaparte's  owti  writ- 
Jd^t"  or  conversations, 

^[,  yV'ho  the  translator  or  editor  is  can  be  of  no  importance — 
.,,  whether  aoiue  person  at  the  Cape,  whom  Las  Cases  may  have 
^.,t>'>'' .911  opportunity  of  employing;  or  some  one  in  England,  to 
iQ^.^vhou)  ^11;  nianuscript  may  have  been  secretly  transmitted;  but 
tj„ffe  rajthv*'  .'tivI'M^  ^  tl'e  latter  opinion. — Indeed  we  have  heard 
B,|)ffS9i),|ffL4n(^4  »*  editor,  of  whom,  fallen  as  he  is,  we  caiinot 
:<l^iWl9i:t,iVi,u>>pi|tltU<»i'  ^^  ''^P^i  nay,  ,BOtwilhftaBdirtg'aU 
(.,  ,||,,j,,  ,;,",,  ,, ,,.,  M  M  4  tliai 
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that  ha^  pas^MKl,  K-e  M'teve^  that  the  person  alluded  to  is  incapable 
of  Ipfidirifr  liimself  to  tiie  palliation  of  crimes  which  he  himself 
first  mid  most  forcibly  denounced  to  Kurope — and  we  cannot  but 
concur  Miih  Sir  Roh«Tt  Wilson  in  the  hnpe  so  emphatically  e\- 
presseil  by  him  in  his  excellent  work  on  I'-gypt,  that  in  uorountrtf 
will  there  l*e  J  on  ml  ft  f  ml  her  man  of  snch  lUarhiarcliav  principle* 
as  hif  SOPHISTRY  to  palliate  these  trauhactiofis^-^f 'right fnl 
crimes!  irhirh  equal  amt  that  have  blackened  the  page  of  history. 
pp.  ?(>.  7P. 


-Art.  X. — 1.    Dcs  Cnlonien  et  de  tAmiriquc.     Paris.      1S16. 
ftir  M.  de  Pradt.     2  vol. 

2.  Den  trois  densiers  Alois  dC Amirique.       Par  M.   de    Pradt. 
Ancien  Arclieveque  dc  Midines,  &c.  &c.     Paris.     1817« 

3.  Oulii:ic  of  the  Revolntion  in  ^pauiJi  America.     By  a  South 
American .     London .     1817* 

TTH  K  ationtion  of  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
■*-  occnj)iLd  by  events  so  nojlr  in  their  interest,  and  so  rapid 
in  their  siicrrssion,  th.it  objects  at  a  distance  from  the  sphere  of 
immediate  action  appear  to  have  lost  their  due  map:nitude  and  pro- 
portion. Evciy  political  change  not  directly  affecting  the  contest 
m  Europe  passed  away  as  an  obscure  underplot  in  the  great  drama, 
of  which  the  catastrophe  was  still  in  suspense.  The  scanty  portion 
of  public  <li<riijision,  which  had,  luuil  recently,  been  bestowetl  on 
the  cvonls  which  have  ttiken  plnce  in  the  Spanish  American  coio- 
nit  s,  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  tins  remark. 

Prom  iln'  days  of  old  Montnipie  to  those  of  Montesquieu,  a  re- 
volution in  Sj>nlh  America  liad  been  the  speculation  of  successive 
philosophers,  tlu-  fav(»nrite  vision  of  entluisia*(ts,  the  hope  and  object 
even  of  practical  >talesmen.  To  exapsjerate  its  importance  would 
be  diftif  nil,  if  we  take  as  the  mc:isurt»  o(  that  importance  its  neces- 
sary ii.tlmiK  r  on  the  condition  and  happiness  of  a  larjre  portion  of 
mankind — still  more,  if  wf  take  into  account  its  remoter  coiise» 
quenc'cs,  and  the  clos«?  connt'ciit)n  of  the  destiny  of  America  with 
that  of  P.urope,  and  rnoie  espt-cially  of  Kngland.  No  wonder  then 
that  this  subject  shonid  have  excited  a  jxreater  degree  of  interest, 
since  the  rctnin  of  pence,  in  this,  ns  well  as  in  other  countries. 

llic  publicati(ms  «)f  which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  Article, 
afford  UH  tlio  oppcnf.uiity  tu  crnitribute  our  humble  endeavoui^  to 
ilin?»trale  the  nature  of  a  revolntion  so  interesting  in  its  character, 
an<l  so  complicated  in  its  operations;  and  to  consider  what  may 
be  the  course  of  political  conduct  S\\  respect  to  it,  which  it  bfcst 
Buitif  the  character  and  the  fair  interests  of  Ei^iand  to  obsbnte^-^f  • 

It 
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It  scans  quite  ekiilL-iil  tliai  Uii:!  Te^oUilimi  is  iiot  tliv  effect ,pf, 
parlmi  intrigue,  or  ul'  a  tvoiporary  and  cauiul  humui  discontent;  i 
bill  thiit«  proceeding  iVom  causes,  in  tlieir  nflllii«  radjcul,  imd  cer- 
tain, thoush  grxdiml  in  their  <>petsiit>ii,.tt  lias  cKUtiided  Ms{)tl'„MitJi- 
out  previous  concert,  over  the  Mhulu  a(  that  vast  coiiliiieiil,  lias 
survived  llie  Irialti  of  defeat,  and  of  civil  diMeusioiui,  and,  in  all 
tiuniaii  prolwbililv,  ca»  termiiiaie  only  ut  one  of  ibe  followiim  re- 
sults: either  in  tbe  iudepeiidence  of  ihe  colonists — or,  in  sucb  an 
alteration  in  ibe  system  of  the  Spaiiisli  govenniieut,  a§  may  iiiduce 
tbeni  to  accjniesee  in  the  future  supreioacy  of  tlie  molber-cuunlry. 
That  their  absolute  and  unconditional  subjugation  is  fur  beyond 
the  power  of  Spain,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  consi- 
ders ihepresent  condition  of  ihaicouuiry, and  compares  the  strengdi^ 
the  resources  and  the  conduct  of  the  cuniending  parties.     V\  haiv 
ever  may  be  the  cumparutive  probability  of  the  two  rctnlts  wbicU. 
we  have  slated,  il  unquestiotrably  l>econies  this  country  to  ad«^  . 
and  to  sustain  a  steady  line  of  |iolicy,    consistent  with  tialiMM. 
honour,  atid  not  to  be  warped  eitlier  by  sordid  views  of  interesti  pr-  * 
by  any  vague  notions  of  iindiscriniiiiating  philanthropy. 

The  luere  recital  of  the  uamcs  that  distinguish  the  Spanish  coW  . 
ntes  in  America,  tbe  vast  extent  of  their  niountaius,  their  rivers  >44,-r- 
forests,  and  their  real  or  fabulous  riches  have  in  all  ages  captivated,,,, 
the  imaginations  of  men,  and  inflamed  the  spirit  of  advcniuic.  'V^aM^  .. 
impreMioH  has  been  rendered  more  forcible  by  die  cunsidi^ratiiui,  that,  t. 
rich  as  these  favoured  regions  are,  in  the  productions  of  every  clir 
mate,  aud  possessing  all  the  nntural  facilities  oC  internal  tiaHic,  at^i . 
of  foreign  commerce,  ibey  have  been  depressed  by  a  system  of  go>.  ,.'^ 
Ternineiit,  not  aiore  harassing  to  the  governed,  than  ineflicient  for  it*t 
own  narrow  purposes.  It  would  have  been  uo  creditable  symptom  :.,. 
of  thedlate  of  public  feeling  in  England  if  it  had  been  altogetheri,  f^ 
untBOved  on  a  ijuestion  forcibly  applying  itself  to  so  many  just  sen-  , 
tinients  and  lofly  prejudices,  nay,  if  its  tendency  had  not  been  ratb«^,  „ 
favonrublc  dian  otherwise  tu  the  cause  of  the  Americans. — lint  Qa, ,,, 
the  other  hand,  when  it  is  taken  into  account  how  prone  to  changfl,  ^^^ 
is  the  l^itiuit  of  die  present  age,  and  how  fearful  are  the  unttie<j|._, 
chances  of  B  slrtiggie  which  shakes  society  to  its  foi|iidatiut»,,  ^J! 
ihrongh  a  cuBtiiteut  of  unexplored  extent,  and  involves  millions  of,,  [ 
all  ranks,  habits,  col«urs,  and  coiiditiuns,  in  a  hluudy,  desultory^,,,,, 
and  apfmrciillyinlerminable  warfare,  we  may  well  rejoice  Uiat.  t|tff' 
govrrniuent  of  thiv  country  ban  uot  sud'ered  itself  to  be  so  far  ipv^.i, 
fecledifay  the  feeling  of  tlie  public  as  to  foment  a  contest  of  suck,,i| 
a  cbaracWf  iby  aay  aisislance  or  e ucou rage ni cut.  In  ar^uivg,  llier^j,,^, 
forer  for -th«  ndvantages  of,  a. strict  umtrulity,  we  umjai  e»tM  i^u.  .„ 
y  pr(tlMit..acwt>lt («!■!>  ifnpuUtioiu  of  bootili^  to  ,lhf.ciiiMCiU^i.r.i 
'  I  genuine 
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genuioe  freedom,  or  of  any  passion  for  despoUsm  and  the  InquUi- 
tiou.  We  are  no  more  the  panegyrists  of  legitimate  authority  ia 
all  times,  circumstances,  and  situations,  than  we  are  the  advocalei 
of  revolution  ia  the  abstract.  We  should  regret  that  the  coloaists 
were  subdued  before  they  have  secured  to  tliemaelTea  a  change  of 
system — the  admission  of  tlie  descendants  of  Spauiardsy  natives  of 
America,  into  offices  of  the  state  and  of  judicature— -the  reox^val  of 
absurd  and  oppressive  restrictions  on  their  industry,  tlieir  tradej  and 
their  private  enjoyments. — If  these  concessions  had  been  aponli- 
neoiisly  offered  by  the  mother-country  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
war,  and  guaranteed  by  England,  they  would  probablj  have  G0Bi;i- 
liated  tlie  colonies,  exhausted,  as  they  were,  by  the  severe  aadlo 
them  unknown  calamities  of  war,  and  disgusted  and  diacoaragied 
bv  the  misconduct  of  their  leaders.  If  these  concessions  should  k 
e.>tortcd  from  Spain,  as  tlie  price  of  future  subuianun,  to  Spaia 
herself  they  will  be  productive  of  equal  or  even  of  greater  beoefitii 
than  to  the  colonies. 

.  But  the  time  for  concession  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  if  it 
be  aliowcil  to  pass,  Spain  may  expect  to  solve  the  problem  pro- 
posed by  many  of  her  most  intelligent  writers,  whether  the  seps- 
rstion  of  the  American  GontiiH?nt  from  her  dominion  will  uhi- 
mateiy  impair  or  ensure  her  welfare. — It  would  be  as  ratioual  for 
the  Poi>e  to  ivsue  his  bull  in  die  nineteenth  century,  scranting  cer- 
tain degrees  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  as  it 
is  f(»r  Spain  to  attempt  in  the  government  of  her  colonies  to  ad- 
here to  the  maxims  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  system  couU 
not  resist  tlie  force  of  public  opinion,  though  a  Charles  were  od 
her  throne,  and  though  her  armies  were  commanded  by  a  Fi^iam) 
or  an  Alva.  To  persevere  in  fon*e,  unaided,  is  to  miscalculate  her 
own  resources,  even  to  infatuation.  To  expect  the  aid  of  an  ali^ 
in  such  a  cause,  would,  if  that  ally  were  England,  be  to  supp^ 
this  country  as  forgetful  of  its  own  past  history  as  of  its  immedialc 
interests  and  duties.  Fur  better  would  it  be  for  Spain,  iiistea<U)f 
calling  for  our  aid,  to  profit  by  our  experience;  and  to  substitute, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  for  efforts  like  Uioso  by  whicli  the  North  J^mf' 
rican  colonics  were  lost  to  thi^j  country,  die  conciliating  meatufe* 
by  which  they  might  have  been  retained.  , 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  proUeaiiio 
politics  more  difficult  than  tlie  treatment  of  colonies, — Ilo  watch 
and  nurse  tlicir  youtli,  and  to  mark  the  hour  of  their  maturity,^ 
to  know  on  what  occasions  to  enforce,  and  when  torelaXiUie  s^k^- 
ness  of  pareutai  superintendence — when  to  require  uni(;9U^iti^>l 
obedience,  and  how  to  yield  to  supplication  or  remou&lnMKQVr- 
Vt  preniere,  ut  laiaz  §cir€l  dare  ju$siu  kal^inq^rriV^iKafipgii^ 
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most  tryinsT  (jiicsitons  of  Ippislstive  wisdom;  and  such  as  few  le- 
gishtorit  have  ever  consented  to  leurn  from  any  Other  experience 
than  Hieir  own. 

It  must  further  be  confeased,  ihat  no  Iwo  cases  in  history  are  s6 
precisely  pumHe),  iis  ihe  tirst  \iHv  of  some  sinking  poiiifs  of  re- 
sent bimicoindiiees  siiperfieini  obi^ervers  to  imui-ine;  and  that  there 
are  pninti  of  dpflWenre  as  well  as  of  likeness  bnwetn  the  ■■oniesls 
nf  tilts  i^iimilry  with  her  colonies,  and  thiit  of  Spain  with  liers  m 
Ihe  preffeiit  day,  which,  though  ihev  do  not  dc^iiroy  tlie  wartiing 
force  of  (Example,  >et  forbid  too  hasty  an  inference  as  to  ihe  ulti- 
ntute  is^oe  of  the  cmitmt.  In  both  cases  there  i«  a  mother'Cotintty 
trtrii™ ting  with  her  colonies,  in  bolU  cases  thow  colonies  are  in 
Atnerica.  The  general  diliiculltes  therefore  of  dislntit  enterprize 
*nd  uncertain  communication,  of  armies  to  be  tmtnijKfftied,  to  l>b 
recruited,  and  maintaiiied  across  the  ocean,  are  in  both  ca'eH  rhs 
Uifle  in  nature  if  not  in  degree;  and  the  general  principles  of  Jiil^ 
tice  and  moderation,  of  Christian  forbearance,  and  of  mutmil  and 
timely  concession,  ore  and  ought  to  be  in  both  cases,  as  in  all  other 
possible  cases,  the  same.  But  when  we  ha\e  admitted  these  gene- 
ral simililndes,  we  have  dtfrposed  of  nearly  all  the  points  in  whi^ 
rile  (WO  cases  are  really  alike.  The  iVsl  of  their  most  remarkable 
churucteristics  are  such  as  widely  distinguish  them  from  each 
Other.  Of  these  distinctions,  while  Sonw  are  more  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  others  to  that  of  the  mother-country,  all 
con!<ptre  to  mate  the  rase  a  more  difficult  and  complicated  one 
Ihan  that  which  Is  held  out  to  them  ns  a  precedent.  Spain,  fiw 
instance,  huH  gi-e»ter  military  disadvantages  in  the  struggle  than  this 
country  had  to  contend  against  in  that  with  Ihe  colonies  <if  North 
America; — her  greater  distance  from  the  most  valuable  of  her  co- 
lonies ;-^her  own  comparative  weakness;  and  the  original  and  in- 
liete hate  sins  of  her  colonial  system.  Politically  considered,  the 
cjuestlun  which  she  has  to  decide  is  a  more  difficult  one.  The 
Anglo-Americans,  an  active  and  enlightened  people,  animated  by 
the  spirit  and  information  derived  from  the  mother-country,  con- 
tended, as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding  century,  with  perttnacioni 
tMlfofa  civil  right,  the  grant  of  whirh,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
cuiilest,  mi{;hl  have  restired  their  Iranquillitv,  and  preserved  thrir 
allegianc*.  The  South  Americans,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  plead  the 
geriTrir/' i.vuC  v^innn.  Spain;  they  are  altogether  at  variance  wilh 
the  m(rtll*-r-fwmtr\',  not  on  some  single  insulated  point,  which 
■grow  >)  ikit  of  Iheir  odinitteii  relations,  and  tttight  be  adjusted  on  its 
"OWn  hierk*,'  lemilig  those  relations  unchanged  and  unimpaired,  boi 

ton  Ihe'^hole  itheme  and  tys tern  of  those  relations  ihem-elves. 

A  Utc'due  'hai]4>  tlM^ore,  Spain  ii  lets  powerful  to  coerce,  on  the 
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other  haiid  she  n^ay  reasonahlv  bo  less  willing  to  give  up  all  that  ii 
required  oi  her: — we  say  reasonably,  not  in  the  seuite  of  approving 
of  the  oppressive  and  impolitic  s\stem  of  trade  and  of  government 
of  Spain  over  her  colonies;  not  as  putting  out  of  sight  the  increased 
spirit  of  intelligence  and  information,  which  pervades  not  only  the 
colonies  but  the  world,  and  which  renders  the  colonial  system  of 
Spain  obsolete  and  inapplicable  to  tlie  present  state  of  things; — 
not  as  undervaluing  the  successful  example  of  the  Doited  States,  as 
a  caution  to  Spain  how  much  she  hazards  by  a  continuance  of  the 
content: — we  mean  simply  to  say  that  it  is  natural — and  it  is  so-- 
for  any  coontry  not  to  surrender  without  a  struggle,  or  while  it  hai 
;et  Uie  means  of  stiuggliug  for  them,  long  established  posseaNons 
of  immense  \iilue,  and  long  cherished  prejudices  connected  with 
rbcollections  of  national  power  and  glory.  We  state  this — not  as 
what  S|Miin  ought  to  feel,  but  as  what  it  is  natural  that  she  shoaU 
fed;  not  as  a  laudable  motive  for  indefinite  persd'erance;  but  as  a 
pvactical  difficulty  (such  as  did  not  eiist  in  the  case  of  this  coon- 
try) in  the  way  of  unlimited  concession,  if  it  took  England  same 
tiroe  and  some  teaching  before  she  would  consent  to  repeal  a  lai — 
il  cannot  be  thought  surprizing  that  Spain  should  hesitate  to  sap- 
nnder  an  empire.  Nor  is  it  more  wonder ftil  that  this  straggle 
ahould  be  national  in  Spain,  than  that  the  American  war  ahouU 
kive  been,  in  its  origin  and  principle,  (as  it  unquestionably  was>)  f^ 
pttlar  in  England. 

Independently  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  Spanish  colonial  sys- 
tem, and  of  tlie  geiieral  tendency  of  c^olonies  to  outgrow  restnunt, 
there  has  existed  a  peculiar  and  inunediate  cause,  which  might  have 
severed  the  union  between  anv  colony  and  any  mother^otintry,  ia^ 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  Peuiusiiln,  and  the  manner  in  wliiok 
the  interests  of  America  were  titrated  by  the  successive  temponuy 
governments  of  that  kingdom.  'Flic  authority  of  Spain  waaso  re- 
laxed, the  intercourse  so  rare,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  ihst 
the  colonies  had  subsided  into  a  state  of  virtual  indepenilencn,  bni^ 
before  tlicy  had  determined  to  assume  it.  They  had  received  n» 
intelligence  from  Europe,  but  the  vague  re|>ort8  of  timid  or  Arei^ 
cherons  refugees :  they  were  told  tliat  Spain  was  conquci^  md 
overmn  by  the  French  armies ;  they  were  distracted  by  the  preteo^ 
sions  and  squabbles  of  rival  Juntas,  At  length  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
were  assembled,  and  deluded  the  Americans  with  hopea of  attention 
and  relief;  but  when,  instead  of  any  substantial  reforms,  tlicy  were 
treated  with  dull  dissertations  on  the  Ris^Mu  u/  Man  and  on  tb* 
dignitj/  of  human  nature ; — when,  in^itead  of  a  proportionate  rrharr  ia 
die  national  representation,  the  number  of  depiiiiea  assigned  t» 
them  was  so  scanty,  and  so  ill-chosen,  that  their  interests  had  ob- 
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viou^ly  no  ctiani'e  of  n  fair  considuration  in  Uie  iiumcrnus  and  pax- 
tiat  assemblyt — and  whet),  usih«  iH^it  uggnivuuuii,  Cudi/y  Ute iiar*. 
boiir  of  mannpuly,  the  lown  whose  prosperilv  liud  )j(it.'it  liie  fruk 
of  iheir  gni-vances,  became  die  residence  of  lliix  u^bemtilv;  and  ihe 
mei-clianls  of  Cadiz,  [lie  ailvisera  and  diclators  both  u(  llie  Ciortea 
Mid  ilie  guvernuient;  the  most  strenuous  advucales  fui  the  »ma^ 
reigiily  of  liie  loolher-country  could  not  reaaonablj'  deny  Uist  the  co^ 
Imiies  derived  from  xuch  treatment  a  powerful  ju^ilJticuUon  of  tlior 
conduct;  nor  bt nine  them  if  the  superatltious  loyalty  will)  which 
they  hud  hitherto  united  allegiance  to  FerHiiiaud  V LI.  with  the  uunvr 
plaints  of  their  grievances,  was  overborne,  not  <ui]y  by  tlic  weight 
of  ancient  oppressioim,  bitl  by  the  d  i  iia  p  point  me  nt  of  new  and  i»i 
tiotittl  hope!«,  and  bv  the  apprehension  of  becoming,  agatunt  llint 
will,  aubjects  ti>  ilta  I'Vciich  empire.  i.i 

Here  agnin.  however,  our  present  conceri)  is  not  so  much  with 
motivcN  ail  w^tb  facti.  By  (he  process  A^hicb  we  have  described^ 
ifae  altenatioii  of  the  culnuics  liiia  been  rendered  so  much  thu  mora 
complete;  ami  by  so  murh  the  mure  hopeless  is  the  task  of  Spai^ 
to'l«coiH|Uer  or  reclaim  <lien>,  .-, 

B(A  if  ihuse  cireumglancea  eubance  the  difficulties  of  the  niotlioiM 
cvwitry  and  forbid  tbo  expectation  of  unconditional  submbaioQ  oa 
(hc^  part  iif  iMc  colonies,  there  are  other  reasons  for  not  aiiticipatia^ 
whh  conlidence  the  snriut  niHjualitied  nuccesi  to  the  colonies  in  ik 
Mni^^te  far  absolute  independence,  whicli,  crowned  the  eAoiIs  of 
their  brethren  in  the  nnrihern  division  of  the  new  worhl.  <  Aat^ 
these  reanons  ^rowimninly  out  of  the  Ouentiul  diwiiuiilarily  in  the 
biMorv,  habits,  and  compokitiou  of  the  auciety  ia  the  Luo  countries. 

'i'hti  ori^itial  wttlera   from  Ew^land  in  Xnrlh  America  were  for 
the.  mott  part  nn  nu^tei-e.  fni^jl,  and  iuduslrio<M  [Mopki  the  hard- 
AipB  end  privation*  nf  their  early  ettablishmetit  were  nut  euilurtM^ 
Ntiih  tfap  Htvpiriiig  feelings  of  military  adventurers,  but  borue  with  a 
the   patience  of  religious   submiisioa;  the  purity  of  tbejr  moruli] 
tiMfied  with  -no  small  portion  trf  the  fanaticism  which  caused  iIm'  _ 
enii|;rHti<n)^  krft  tiieni  from  promiMruoas  intercourse  with  the  (tt.i 
male  Indiana:!  anil  benee  an  umnixed  race  wai  conlmued,  among* 
wliofti  lli^e  ^wai  no  diatinctioii  of  cast  or  complexion  to  introduCflrA^I 
ililEerence  in  political  rigfits,  which,  wherever  it  haN  occurred, haa  beMA.J 
the  frmttul  source  of  political  contention.     As  no  great  in 
of  property,  the  principal  cause  of  political  power,  existed,  tliM 
wiMiino   great  |tu><)uah(y'  of  editcatiun   amon^  those  born   i 
country  q  liocl  ihiingli  noneetijoyed  what  iu  Euro|>e  would  be  raiuiib| 
(torctl  a  Itbeiat  lidiiailioii,  noite  wore  so  [lestiditc  of  Lnowlcd^  "AM 
(ht^DMai  of'thulaboutentioiaoatcountrieauf  Europe.     'Di«a(le|l«  " 
»ttf<miJtkm.  pcopt^'nai'tUMwliMUnir  lu  ngricullure  or  con 
■^o  bftd  £jirjiviui  mmU  itili}  .d^'.""'- '  ,\tua 
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for  as  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  liberal  profewoits  was  but 
iocoiisidereble,  in  m  country  where  no  dignitied  clerg>',  no  lurtatiis 
oficiai  vucationfl.  and  neither  army  nor  navy  existed,  the  indaoa* 

W  if  •  ' 

meat  for  youth  to  devote  themselves  to  those  empli»yme»i9  wsi 
very  inconsiderable ;  and  the  settlers  having  fiirtunaiely  soon  he- 
come  convinced  that  no  rabies  of  gold  or  silver  existed  in  the  coai^ 
try,  the  speculative,  or  rather  the  gambling  buaiiieas  of  miaing 
aever  with«-lrew  their  attention  from  the  surer  roacb  to  iudepemkakre. 
La  agriciiltiire,  they  wrere  allowed  the  most  perfect  frecdouv;'  tfacM 
Kvere  no  lauds  eitlier  in  mortmain  or  under  entail ;  and  ibe^  «cse 
at  libei'iy  to  cultivate  whatever  productions  the  soil  \To«ld  yield, 
without  taxes,  without  rent,  and  without  tythes.  Hwextemail  csaik 
■Ml  ce  was  indeed  restricted  to  die  British  domiiiioua ;  bat  theiria^ 
ternal  commerce,  as  well  as  that  with  all  the  other  proviticsaMldii 
the  govemuient  of  their  sovereign,  was  perfectly  free,  and  the  ooiy 
uspostH  which  they  paid  were  for  the  mere  purpoees  of  their  laoi 
government  and  police,  lie  great  manufactory,  that  of  shi|^ 
jbailding,  and  that  important  branch  of  industry  the  firiienftSy<#M 
totally  unfettered.  They  enjoyed  a  free  press,  and  though  mostaf 
their  beat  books  were  imported  from  England,  there  was  aaufiieicncy 
of  elementary  books  and  |>eriodical  journals  printed  in  the  coioniei 
for  the  dilFiisiuu  of  a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge.  The  lawi 
were  generally  understood,  (their  foundation  b^ng  the  cooHBon  lav 
of  England,  nmch  simplitied  in  practice,)  and,  though  this  aadnk 
standing  begot  a  spirit  of  litigation,  were  purely  and  fiairly  adan- 
nistered. 

lliis  population,  situated  in  a  climate  not  die  moat  salubiion 
nor  on  a  sod  the  most  fertile,  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wcahk 
with  unexampled  rapidity  :  and  as  the  wlule  country  ia  intaraecfei 
with  navigable  rivers,  and  the  sra-sliore  well  furnished  with 
modious  harbours^  the  inducements  to  commerce  more  than 
pensated  for  the  ungciiial  properties  of  tlie  climate  and  aoti. 

Hiat  a  population  oritsinathig  in  republican  principles,  aal 
strengthened  in  them  by  all  the  institutions  which  weite  familiilr-li> 
their  observaticm,  should  wish  to  escape  from  the  govemoMur  af 
the  mother-country  rather  than  submit  to  taxation  from  it,  ia  piff- 
baps  natural ;  and  the  considerations  of  justice,  of  right,  and  of  gflh 
titude  are  not  here  in  question.  '^Ilie  habits  of  the  country,  thAr 
hiws,  their  judges,  tlieir  relitiion,  their  customs,  their  manneia  aiMi 
their  property  suft'irod  so  little  change  by  the  tranaition  f rom  t 
colonial  to  an  iiulependent  existcnre,  that  the  difference,  had  ihM 
been  no  war,  would  scarcely  have  been  perceptible.  Uaippihr'int^ 
for  them,  the  change  took  place  before  the  compendious  cat^chlMa 
of  the  rights  of  man  had  been  promulgated :  dioir  patriots' wen^ not 
atheists,  nor  their  leaders  robbers;  their  men  of  property^  vdaKsAioa 
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and  mora) H  took  Uie  lead,  and  the  physical  power  of  the  poor 
Uie  proHigale  waa  not  set  up  under  tlie  pfeleiided  cliarocm  uf 
■overeigii  people,  lo  plunder,  to  expatriate,  or  to  uiurdor  tlieir  ntorc 
respectable  fcUuu'  citizens.  The  mobs  ul  llie  I'auxbourgs  of  PariR, 
die  tiaiis-culottcs  of  Copcitha<;en  house,  ur  ot*  Spa-tjelds,  were  not 
ifct  dteaied  tlie  oracles  of  puliticul  itcience,  mx  appealed  to  as  the 
voice  of  inspired  wiMlom. 

Ill  liiis  picture  uf  British  American  society  tnnny  of  the  ftliaikt 
niHjt  l)«  varied,  as  we  exteod  it  to  the  southward.  Frutii  PeiisilmiHti 
to  Georgia  the  number  of  slaves  introduced  from  Africa  producwl 
a  difference  of  character  in  the  white  puputulion ;  hut  the  dirtt'rcut 
races  were  generally  kept  distinct,  and  Mhai  thot  uqh  nut  the  case, 
the  mixed  races,  from  the  sinallncss  of  their  ntimber,  were  not 
distiuguished  by  the  laws  if  they  were  fieemeii,  tliut:^  tlieir  muk 
or  feLalion  in  society,  more  regulated  by  manners  than  by  hw, 
was  diTOVS  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  it  hue  iiiliubiliiiit«.  It  iinot 
material  to  mark  the  discriminative  fratiires  of  the  dttlerent  dasMs 
uf  the  republicans  in  the  norlhem  and  llie  southern  parts  of  British 
America ;  in  Boitoo  they  were  democratic,  in  Charle>itown  ratlier 
aristocratic  ;  but  tlieir  aristocracy  and  their  democracy  were  easily 
reconcileabla  iii  a  comnioB  cause. 

Comparing  llie  population  of  Spanish  with  that  of  Britidi 
America,  we  shall  at  every  step  be  struck  uith  the  wouderfuJ  di^ 
feteoce  in  origin,  in  progress,  and  in  present  situation.  Tbe  cim- 
4|ueTors  from  Spain,  instead  of  the  frugal,  laborious  aud  moral  de- 
scription of  our  English  settlers,  partook  of  the  ferocity  and  super- 
aliljoii  of  au  earlier  and  less  enlightened  period,  llie  natrion  M'ho 
had  exterminated  the  Mahomedaniam  of  (iirauada  were  readily  in- 
duced to  propagate  tlietr  own  religion  by  the  sword,  and  that  relr- 
fioH  not  a  moral  and  self>-denying  faith,  but  a  ritual  compatible  with 
the  grossest  debauchery,  the  most  ferocious  cruelty,  and  llie  mu^ 
insDluite  thirst  for  gold.  Their  patient  endurance  of  liunui^r,  fulisue, 
aad  inclement  vesthcr  was  the  hardihood  of  the  soldici  combined 
with  the  seal  uf  the  feliginus  missionary.  As  few  or  no  women  ac- 
compiuiied  (be  first  settlers,  their  intercourse  with  niitive  fematM 
produced  a  race  of  succcisiors  of  a  most  anomalous  character,  and 
4h«ititt  in  B  few  generations  mixing  with  the  slaves  iiiiporti-d  troM 
Africa,  sail  lurlhcrincFeaBMl  the  different  classes,  who,  in  {irocest 
iof  timet  more  by  the  rulos  of  society  than  by  the  inAoenc^  of  llw 
iawa,  aaiuiiied  a  variety  fif  ranks  accordii^  to  (heir  greater  or  bras 
athtuty  to  tint  while 'race.  From  this  mixture  of  colc>ar<i  and  cMtei 
aroso.udt^cc  of  laaqtiRliIytii  property  scarcely  to  be  pariilleled  in 
mu^'  ittiiei  ooiinlTV,  which  has  continiied  to  the  ptcaeol  perioH. 
Hums-  oi  ihctutbility  of  MrEini  <>njoy  reTenues  derived  tiram  I:>im1 
B  lh4n^'lU.>/X>t)  per  Him.  wliilu  tlioiiHuids  of  the 
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native  Indian;*  are  neariv  tle:»lilute  of  clolhiiis;  or  habitations,  and 
mkiceii  t<»  I'requent  want  ol'  even  the  coarsest  food.  So  ion«e  a.s  the 
white  inhubiluiits,  of  all  sliailes^  and  descriptions  taken  ti»getiki, 
were  the  smaller  n  inn  her,  as  rf>ni  pared  widi  the  native  |)opulatioii| 
the  distmctitni  between  tho<te  hi)rn  in  Spain  anil  those  born  in  ^Ame- 
rica w:iH.scarrelv  noticed,  both  Knropeans  and  Creoles  uniting  Ui^ 
ther  iVoin  a  leitard  to  their  connnon  safety  ;  bntiii  proportion  as  llw 
Creoles  have  nirreased  in  their  numbers  they  have  become  oiijicti 
of  jrHli>ni«y  to  the  European  Spaniards  cqnally  witli  Uie  blaA:k,  the 
Indian,  and  the  mixed  races,  all  of  whom  are  uninialeti  moreover 
with  unt'iiendlv  if  n(»t  hostile  fcelin<!s  to  each  other. 

I'he  ediicatinn  of  the  lower  orders  has  been  totallv  neglected, 
and  though  instructed  in  some  of  the  ritual  observances  of  tbek 
religion,  this  instruction  is  seldom  cariii^l  beyond  the  adoratiuo  of 
the  Virs^hi,  and  the  making  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  whilst  in  tlie  In- 
dian villa!;cs  their  ancient  idolatry  is  frequently  indulged  to  then 
bv  their  Caciancs. 

The  education  of  the  higher  classes  has  been  somewhat  better 
attended  to,  and  in  tiieir  universities  are  some  professors  not  infe- 
rior to  the  learned  of  the  peninsula.  In  Lima,  tlie  niathematicf 
have  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent :  in  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  astron«>iny  and  botany  were  studied  by  Mutisy  the  corre^ 
spondent  of  Linnieus,  and  many  of  his  pupils  became  d is tingu idled 
for  their  nttarhmcnt  to  those  sciences.  In  jVlesico,  raineralogf 
and  chemi>lry  have  made  considerable  pro<;re^s.  But  these  univer- 
sities, thouirh  containing  the  ludimenLs  of  science,  diiViised  tlicm 
over  a  very  liniitiMl  surface;  a.s  learninu  led  to  no  distinction  where 
the  siinplt;  circumstance  uf  not  bcintr  bom  in  Spain  was  sutiicieat 
to  exclude  from  piumotion.  In  a  country  where  the  lucrative 
offices  of  tile  •^overinnent  were  more  abundant  than  in  anv  other 
in  the  world,  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  those  offices  must  have 
operated  as  a  check  to  industrious  talent  and  aspirins^  genius. 
Agriculture  and  commerce  were  placed  under  severe  and  uimalunl 
restrictions.  The  soil  anil  climate  are  well  adapted  for  the  coltfr- 
vation  of  the  \hie,  the  olive,  and  the  suirar-rane,  but  these  planH 
were  ftirbidden  to  be  cultivated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes,  for 
the  purposes  of  making  oil,  wiiu>,  and  rum,  lest  the  trade  of  the 
niotlier-country  should  be  disappointed  of  a  market,  or  me«;t  rivftb 
in  the  colonies.  Connnerce  was  restricted  to  a  few  ]>orts  in  AoM*- 
rica,  and  to  a  very  few  in  Spain ;  the  intercourse  betw  een  the  dif- 
ferent American  pro\inces  was  expressly  forbidden,  (with  somefev 
and  tritlint^  exceptiims,)  and  the  inhabitants  even  prohibited  frooi 
passing'  iVom  one  to  the  other  without  special  permission,  from  the 
goveiuinent,  which  was  rarely  |iri anted. 

Mining  was  an  inviliug;  subject  for  the  speculative  and  enterpritiiig 
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Spirits,  and  corise<itiemIy  cnnaiilerable  iiumbor§  were  nilracteH  lu 
ihiit  s|>M:i«^s  of  indiisirv;  by  whiult  sometimes  enormoui  fortunes 
wei-e  ucfttitrri),  but  a  much  more  imnteruiis  txuly  iit  nUvtmiurer* 
were  reduced  tn  ruin.  Even  in  lliia  liruneli  uf  indtniry  tli*  most 
inipoliitt:  »iid  rrdiruliiti«i  rettrittion^  tetideil  to  check  tlie  .')>n'i(  nf 
enter))ri7e.  Tlie  mintrs  of  iroo  \iere  lurbiddcn  In  he  noiked,  lesc 
thcv  utiould  tiiiure  tliii»c  nf  the  {lenirisuia  ;  and  qaieksilvir  mus  not 
»)l<iwrd  to  be  obtuined  itt  Mesicii,  ant)  only  iit  a  small  i)nuiiti(y 
in  Pent;  ihoa^lt  ihe  qiiantilv  of  silver  whieh  die  mines  wculii  pro- 
duce was  tHity  limited  by  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  y.\nih  rotdti 
be  nl>t;iiiie(1  for  working  thetn. 

The  freedom  uf  the  prtits  was  utterly  unknown,  a»d  the  pitas 
iuelf  only  ptfrmilted  in  a  few  of  die  larger  cities,  where,  under  th» 
inipeclnni  nf  u  ri<!;id  otticer,  ii  guxirtle,  a  few  nlinaiiarl,*,  and  thai 
haiiiiiii  or  proclamnlions  of  the  fsnveniruvtit  were  prmred.  Thft' 
laws  in  (tie  compilution  entilleil  '  La  Kecopilaeion  de  Itts  liutinf- 
were  ;iifiii.-ii!Htly  jiiHt  and  simple,  but  the  apphcutioti  ut*  iIwhi  (yp 
the  courts  t)f  justice,  calkd  the  Audiences,  was  exceedingly  romipt, 
and  the  brilicrv  uf  the  jud^e^  so  noiorii'us,  that  it  viaa  scarce^. 
uSiecteil  to  be  eoHcesled.  'I'lte  power  of  die  vicen>ys.  of  ttte  Ai^- 
dieneias,  and  t'ven  uf  the  Siibdelegadus,  was  uuliinilcd over  the  iud^ 
vidnals  under  their  authuritv,  and  imprisonment  witbout  inqwr^ 
aud  williout  trial  coulil  be  iiiflxried  at  llie  arbitrnnr  will  uf  any  vS- 
those  oHiircrs,  and  prolonui^d  till,  by  bribery  or  influence,  llie  pr>^ 
soner  could  obtain  \w  Telease. 

'  Nor  are  nil  the  dumiiiiona  of  Spain  in  Aineriea  by  aiiv  meaiw 
so  ctrciimstaiiccd  ait  to  present  sreiil  facililies  for  esternul  com- 
iMfCp;  thoir  principal  seltlcuienls,  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  dutituic 
of  navigable  rivers  and  secure  harboun,  and  bviii-;  vtrry  monntaiit- 
ous  C-iiiiitriea,  with  scarcely  any  roadn,  ihu  obstacles  to  inletnal  in> 
lerciiurse  are  with  difTicnlly  Nurniounled,  But  die  waul  of  die  faci- 
litie*  fuc  coiniiicri.e  is  cninpeiisaled  to  the  inhabitants  by  ibe  most 
prutitic  toil,  yielding,  with  little  labour,  alt  that  the  wants  or  enjoy- 
mcols  nf  niaii  rccjutre;  and  lieure,  niider  »  most  impulitic  and  un- 
wbe  govemnieut,  iheir  populaliuii  bus  mcreased,  nut  indi-ed  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  Enfcliah  n-ttlemcnls,  but  faster  than  in  any  ollwr 
conntry  widi  which  we  are  acquainted. 

This  conlraiit  between  tite  two  tlencripiions  of  American  c(ilo*i 
nisis  is  the  more  worthy  of  observation,  becau^ie  wc  are  (utiiHeA* 
thkt  nothing  hal  led  to  so  confused  and  inaccurate  a  view  of  Uur> 
affairs  in  Sniidi  Amuriea  a»  the  Imbit  of  arf^liig  fruni  the  Unitflili 
SlMei  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  Ix  k 

The  impoiency  of  the  m- iihcr-conntry  to  »ubdue  may,  gsMnct) 
have  said,  be  in  thi»,  n«  in  llie  tVinner  inBluiice,  eelablistwd^  be-, 
canac  iJie'  cflrct  oif  Uk  abaft  depends  upvii  the  sticngib'  of  '(h« 
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arm  which  draws  the  bow,  and  because  distance  naturally  enfeebles 
the  force,  and  distracts  the  aim  :  but  that  the  Spanish  colonies,  it, 
like  those  of  North  America,  they  escape  subjugation,  must  then- 
Jure  necessarily  like  them  start  up  into  vigorous,  steady ,  and  ma- 
ture states,  is  a  proposition  which  no  man  will  very  confidentlv 
maintain,  who  recollects  another  more  recent  example  of  colonial 
revolution  in  St.  Domingo.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  anticipate  such  a 
consummation  of  the  present  struggle ;  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  think,  in  which  of  the  two  prototypes,  that  of  North 
America,  or  of  St.  Domingo,  the  elements  of  society  were  com- 
pounded in  the  manner  more  nearly  resembling  the  South  Ame- 
rican colonies  of  Spain. 

But  we  insist  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  this  rcvolatioo 
(even  after  subjugation  by  Spain  shall  have  been  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) the  more  strongly,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  among  the 
enthusiasts  who  would  arm  this  country  against  Spain  on  behalf  of 
her  resisting  colonies,  the  greater  part  do  honestly  and  implicitlj 
believe  that,  if  the  pressure  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  removed 
from  South  America,  a  new  and  bcautifiil  order  of  things  would 
iustantaneoubly  spring  into  existence :  and  the  question  as  to  the 
expediency  (we  will  not  say  tlie  justice  or  the  right)  of  this  coun- 
try's interference  in  the  quarrel  cannot  be  fairly  examined  while  co- 
loured by  such  a  delusion. 

We  have  not  been  slow  to  admit  tlie  Justifiablcness  of  the  course 
which  the  colonies  have  taken  in  refusnig  an  unconditional  return 
to  the  state  in  which  they  were  placed  under  the  colonial  system  of 
Spain.  To  the  grievances  arising  from  that  system^  we  have  men- 
tioned that  the  pro«;rcss  of  the  peninsular  war,  and  especially  the 
decrees  of  the  Cortes,  added  new  causes  of  discontent. 

Tiie  Cortes  had  never  been  assembled  for  active  purposes  since 
tlie  peopling  of  Spanish  America,  which  now  contains  moic  in- 
habitants than  Spain.  A\  hen  the  proposition  was  made  of  r<:- 
assembling  that  body,  much  difiicnity  occurred  in  determining  the 
most  constitutional  mode  of  electing  the  members.  Instead  uf 
adhering  to  the  custom  of  Castile,  of  Arragon,  or  of  Valencia,  they 
were  chosen  upon  a  s}stem  too  nearly  copying  the  example  of  ilie 
Convention  in  France;  and  as  the  distance  of  America  prccluHtd 
the  possibility  of  any  members  arriving  from  thence  in  time, 
meetings  were  called  of  llu;  natives  of  America,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  or  the  city  of  Cadiz;  and  from  them 
wxTC  chosen,  by  lot,  iiidivitluals,  who  were  to  supply  the  places  of 
representatives  till  an  alteration  in  circumstances  should  enable 
dieni  to  elect  rej^ular  members.  Some  of  those  representatives  ii>- 
deed  protested  against  their  own  elections,  though  ihty  were  c<un- 
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pelled  to  take  tlieir  seats  in  tl)e  assemtil;  which  refused  tlieir  pro^ 
lest.  Almost  the  first  buniness  Iraiisacled  bv  the  Cones  uas  their 
famous  dtclaraiioii  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  u  declaration 
which,  like  any  other  meUphysicul  sophism,  is  a  mere  nutliiy  till  it 
is  applied  to  some  practical  purpose.  The  Cortes,  aAer  (he  ab- 
strjcl  decree,  us^nmed  that  ihcy  were  the  representatives  of  the 
peuple.  nitd  ihcrt-'forc  the  sovereigns  for  oil  purposes,  both  legisla- 
tive and  e\ecutive.  The  junliis  formed  ia  America,  with  eijual  or 
greater  reason,  affirmed  that  ihev  were  llie  people,  and  as  such  the 
sovereigns;  sovereignty  nut  confined  to  any  class  or  culour;  for  all 
were  equal,  Indians  and  Negroes,  Creoles  and  Spaniards,  all  bad 
an  e(]ua1  right  to  be  considered  as  the  people  of  America. 

The  Cortes,  like  all  theoretic  statesmen,  speedily  found  thd; 
doctrines  irrecoiicii cable  with  their  interest.  The  decree  of  Octo- 
ber, 1810,  affirmed  the  equality  of  the  Americans,  and  their  right 
to  be  represented  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  iiihabilants  of 
the  Peninsula,  (vt/.  one  member  for  each  fifty  thousand  souls.)  A 
few  months  after  it  had  been  promulgated,  the  deputies  for  Ame- 
rica brought  before  the  assembly  gome  propositions  grounded  oa 
this  decree,  and  calculated  to  reduce  its  principles  to  practice;  but 
the  HberaUi,  the  strenuous  advocates  for  abstract  rights  and  llieo- 
oretic  decrees,  knew  that  America  contained  more  inhabitants  thaq 
Spain,  and,  reckoning  by  the  head,  she  would  have  a  majority  of 
members  in  the  Cortes.  This  parly  forming  a  small  majority, 
were  eager  for  the  fabrication  and  adoption  of  a  metaphysicul  re- 
publican constitution:  what  efTecl  might  be  produced  by  the  intro- 
ducUon  of  a  majority  of  Americans  they  knew  not,  and  tliey  com- 
bated, in  a  dincussiou  of  several  days,  the  application  of  tlieir  own 
principles,  and  succeeded  in  r^ecting  the  propositions. 

llie  adaptation  of  their  principles  to  the  case  of  America  wa^ " 
deferred    till    the  constitution  could    be    manufactured.     In  tha(] 
motley  composition,  by  a  strange  departure   from  their  own  doe«f 
trine  of  equality,  tliey  enacted  that  no  one,  who  was  descended  OtM 
the  remotest  degree  from  the  African  race,  should  become  a  citizeiyl 
to  as  to  entitle  him  to  represent  or  to  be  represented.     By  thus  dij^ 
francliising  ail  of  African  ruce  they  lessened  the  comparative  p^l 
pulation  of  Americu,  and  iliiis  the  majority  in  the  futuie  Cortq 
would  be    European  Ijpaniards.      Tlie  juntas  in  America  coul 
never  understand  any  reason  for  restricting  llie  rights  of  sovereigtiQ 
to  the  European  and  Indian  races,  and   for  the  exclusion  of  tl 
Negroes  and  their  descendants.    The  same  caprice  (fur  such  jfel 
appeared)  which  excluded  lite  free  descendants  of  those  minej'| 
races,  part  of  whose  origin  could  be  traced  to  Africa,  might   be 
t-xttfuded  tu  tho»c  of  Indian  origin,  and  thus  niuvteeu-twenlietha 
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of  tTic  iiiliabitaiiU  of  America  might  have  been  deprived  of  die 

rights  of  man. 

It  \vf»ulii  bt*  difficult  to  deftcribe,  and  disgusting  to  contemplate, 
the  niinutiu?  of  those  scenes  of  horror  which  Spanish  America  Asr 
phiyt:d  diirin*;  ihe  period  in  which  tiic  metaphysical  Cortes  of 
(Jadiz  ruled  the  Pi'nin.onla.  When  that  body  was  dissolved,  andi 
new  Met  oF  representatives  chosen,  the  important  events  nearer 
their  residence  engsigcd  their  whole  faculties,  and  prevented  them 
from  paying  attentictn  to  that  confusion  and  desolation  which  thrir 
pre4ieressi>rs  had  spieud  over  the  distant  regions  which  were  once 
subjt'cttd  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Hie  Cortes  of  Madrid  wenr, 
upon  the  whole,  a  belter  composition  than  those  who  framed  the 
chinuTieal  constilulion;  they  had  less  talent,  but  they  had  less  pre- 
sumption; and  if  the  mob  of  Madrid  had  not  overawed  them 
during  their  ephemeral  existence,  it  is  probable  some  attempts 
might  have  been  made  to  retrace  the  fatal  steps  of  tlieir  predeces- 
aorii;  but  tiie  victories  of  the  allied  troops  in  Spain  and  the  South 
of  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  following  in  quick  succession, 
induced  Uuona parte  to  release  Ferdinand. 

'I1ie  release  of  Ferdinand  was  unexpectedly  announced  in  Ame- 
rica. In  most  parts  the  different  hostile  bodies  were  acting  in  hb 
name,  (for  onlv  Caraccas  and  Buenos  Avres  had  declared  for  inde- 
|Hnideiice,)  and  professed  to  be  contending  for  the  preservation  of 
his  authority.  Ills  liberation  therefore  became  the  signal  fortbf 
iius|>eiision  of  war,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  pauMC  which 
took  place  in  the  western  wnrld  would  prevent  further  hostilities, 
and  lead  to  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid  issued 
piiH'hinintions  addressed  to  America,  in  the  lansuas^e  of  condolenct 
aiui  eoneiliation.  declariiij;  *  that  the  Liiii;,  when  ri^htlv  infuniird 
ot  the  exeesse.N  eoniniitted  by  buth  parties,  would  become  the  me- 
diiilor  between  \\i^  Kiirikpean  and  Ameriean  children,  in  ordtr 
to  terminate  tli»»se  di>s«*nsioiis,  wliieh  would  never  huve  occnrml 
but  lor  the  absenee  and  oaptinty  o\'  tluir  evinmon  parent.'  Thi? 
sliihl  pro>perl  ot  iranipitllity  was,  hoxviver,  quickly  dispeHfd. 
Whatexer  inteHiiience  of  the  situniion  uf  affairs  in  Anieiica  readjcii 
the  Spanish  cdiinel,  eame  i!iioii;:h  the  medium  of  the  vicerovsatrf 
p>\ernor<  appointed  by  iheCVriis  at  the  iuNti^atioii  of  thcjnntatt 
Ciiiir.  who  were  .eaKMis  in  Meirinc:  to  that  city  the  nn»iiopolvo! 
coiniuerre,  and  who  had  carriid  ou  lite  \xar  with  such  exlermwaS 
iii^  i*v\  as  !o  nvike  ihom  tota'.ly  uiit^i  tor  the  mild  office  of  pac'rti- 
cs^ois  W'uM  1-Vuii:u!:d  .;l>o:!^htd  the  CMis'.iiulion,  ihe  pre««,  t'-f 
p^'*s,  a::J  ni.an  end  orH;*e?  win  left  hi  tht  li.ind-  ->f  iliose  w^"* 
l;.id  Ivtn  l^e  jKu;i>.r\>  ot"  the  C  v:«>  .ir.-.t  l?»i.ir  re^tncy  ;  the  report* 
lr»i.«:;*.;:icd  ;v«  .-VuK.k'j   ly  t!;c:r  iv.;\.r.<,  w^rc  ^kIi   as  tended  ^ 
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prejudice  tlie  character  of  the  king  and  liis  ministers,  and  ^o  l^iudle 
the  lunguid  flame  of  insiirrertion  throughout  lliai  continent,  anr 
thus  the  bope  nf  a  termiiiHtion  to  the  war  uas  speedily  b1a9te<).  ,  " 

At  no  period  does  there  appear  to  have  been  uny  just  ground  lof 
■censing  ihe  South  Ainericain  of  partiality  to  Frante.     'ITiat  the* 
were  not  desirous  of  obeying  a  French  ling  on  the  throne  of  Spain  J 
their  conduct  at  that  time  indisputably  proves  ;  not  a  symptom  of 
suoji  n  disposition  appeared  in  the  Caraccai,  in  Buenob-Ayres,  ii) 
Menico  or  in  Chih.     Tliat  they  ever  desired  to  be  subjects  of  the 
French  empire,  independently  of  Spsin,  is  incunsisteiil  with  their 
views  and  professions,  and  in   itself  perfectly  uniutelligible.     1^ 
should  be  recorded  to  their  honour  that  they  disdained  the  inlriguet 
ami  promises  of  Buonaparte,  and  his  attempts  to  confoimd  lheK-_ 
cause  with  his  own  ambitious  projects.     The  secret  instrucliiini  ff 
given  to  Dumolard,  which  were  taken,  and  are  publislied  in  UlfL 
'  Oiithiie  of  the    Kevoluliuii  in  Spanish  America,  — proM.  the  tix^ 
tent  of  Buonaparte's  designs,  and  the  fxt^rtions  of  lii.i  a<-<'ii 
it  is  well  kiwiwn  how  completely  those  designs  and  exertions  failed 
It  was  reserved  fur  (lie  more  refilled  intellects  of  Kiiropean  statek^f 
men  tf>  decorate  Napoleon  with  ihe  attributes  of  freedom  ;  to  Ii>f 
merit  Ills  fall  as  [he  extinction  of  liberty,  and  the  tiiumph  of  despotic  J 
and  illiberal  principles, — But  the  less  ctiltivaled  Americans  (reaiedl 
his  pretentious  to  this  character  with  native  rudeness,  and  seem  io 
lave  concluded,  that  the  invasion  of  Spain,  [he  attempt  to  siibji^ 
gate  and  enslave  an  unoRending  people,  and  to  force  his  brother 
ui)  their  throne,  were  not  the  best  chiims  to  (lie  adnilralion  au^ 
support  of  nations  i'ontendii|i;  for  their  own  independence. 

it  is  not  then  without  extreme  iiMonishmenl,  and  an  emotion  of 
the  ridicuIouH,  that  among  the  competitors  who  ure  expected  to  at- 
lempt  to  ahaic  Id  tlic  tempting  prizes,  which  these  magnilicent  r^  I 
gions  offer  [o  ambition  and  to  avarice,  we  huve  heard  mtinion  O^il 
the  name  of  Joseph  liiioiiiiparte !  That  the  military  officers  otjl 
Fmnce,  driven  by  political  events  from  their  native  country  and4 
ttuahic  to  beiir  the  inoriion  and  insipidity  of  peace,  that  ambitioua  4 
fSpirils  of  every  nation  sliould  enlist  themselves  in  a  cause,  whicli  1 
filers  the  hopc4  of  distinction  and  of  inlerext,  cannot  be  matter  oT  j 
surprize — -Init  that  king  .losiph— Me  holl/e-king — tlie  laiighiru^  T 
«tool  uf  his  own  paUcc^who  can  scarcely  have  recovered  bipj 
breath  since  the  Di^ht  of  Viiiuriit — iliat  he  should  ever  be  the  can*  J 
-didi^te  f^or  n  seroiid  throne,  ^^ill  appear  most  singulur  even  to  lhu<l 
j;enejiition.  But  liovv  intiiiitely  will  that  wonder  be  increusei^  1 
Hlionld  we  liiui  luui  selectiuv  South  America  for  the  second displav  | 
m(  hi^r^giil  :nid  military  virtiiis!  By  that  country  his  pcetensioiB 
I  a)ref]ft[f|yscied  with  universal  contempt. — His  emissaries  were  np 

jpcf,  detected,  than  they  were  cast  into  [irison  themselves,  and 
'  N  N  3  their 
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tfieir  papers  and  proclamations  into  the  fire ;  or  they  were  sent  to 
Europe  by  his  loyal  subjects  for  the  information  of  his  enemies. 

We  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  it  is  from  no  ill  will  to  die 
Spanish  colonies  that  we  are  doubtful  as  to  the  probability  of  their 
immediate  erection  into  empires,  and  decided  as  to  the  policy  of 
encouraging  and  aiding  them  in  that  enterprize.  This  latter  opioun 
is  not  in  any  degree  strengthened,  in  our  minds,  by  the  view  whidi 
is  taken  by  the  Abb6  de  Pradt  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  bj 
American  success  on  British  power  and  prosperity. 

As  the  Abbe  de  Si^yes  produced  a  constitutioQ  for  any  coimtn 
on  demand,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  appears  to  have  a  book  prepared 
for  every  political  subject:  no  wonder  therefore  that  he  has  writteo 
and  is  writing  most  copiously  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
American  colonies,  which,  he  has  well  remarked,  will  now  become 
theprincipal  object  of  attention  to  the  European  states. 

The  same  vivacity  of  style,  the  same  vein  of  acute  observation, 
and  the  same  ambitious  pursuit  of  effect  and  of  *  white  bears'  in 
writing,  as  they  were  termed  by  Lord  Chatham,  will  be  found  is 
this,  as  in  all  die  Abbe's  former  works.  But  we  must  confess  that 
his  talents  appear  to  us  better  adapted  to  the  lively  description  of 
characters,  and  to  the  invention  of  an  excellent  sobriguet^  than 
'  to  ihe  discussion  of  great  political  questions,  and  the  settlement  of 
political  difficulties.  His  passion  for  generalization  often  obscures 
the  subject  w  hich  he  is  anxious  to  illustrate ;  and  at  other  tiinei 
induces  him  to  express,  in  stately  and  solemn  diction,  trite  matters 
of  fact,  and  truisms  as  new  as  tliey  are  profound.  There  is  a  chap- 
ter in  the  first  volume,  *  Dcs  Colonies,'  on  the  *  Constituent  Princi- 
ples of  the  Colonial  Order/  These  he  has  by  great  labour  reduced 
to  the  small  number  of  ui net  if  four ;  but  \^hen  the  importance 
and  novellv  of  those  which  he  has  introduced  are  maturely  consi- 
dered,  the  only  cause  of  surpri/e  wiil  be,  how  ho  has  been  able  to 
refrain  from  adding  several  hundrrd  more  to  this  list. 

*  43.  The  independence  of  colonies  is  nothing  more  than  the  declara- 
tion otlhe  majority.* 

*  81".  Money  doe>  not  return  fn»in  India.' 

'71.  I  lie  sepanilion  of  colonies  leadi  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
number  of  slates.' 

*  SO.  The  nation  which  is  sovereign  in  India  is  superior  to  those  which 
are  nut  so.' 

Tliese  and  such  as  these,  are  the  Abbe's  profound  maxims  of 
state  policy,  and  afford  a  striLinir  pioof  of  that  simplicity  which  is 
the  charatteri.stic  of  crriat  discoveries. 

llie  Abbe  desires  the  indtpendcnce  of  the  South  American  riv 
lonies,  because  it  must  lead  lo  the  i^eneral  j'Uupc';tI/iKe  uf  AuRiica, 
and,  by  certain  consequciKe,  to  the  emaucipatloit  ul  £urope  from 

lh« 
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the  intolerable  yoke  of  England,  wliicli  he  represcnis  to  be  m  swere 
as  the  nppressiim  of  Bufmaparle.  He  foresees  the  formatJoi)  nf  in- 
di'jieiicJent  Biid  naval  pouersi  in  America,  who,  uilh  their  combiiii^il 
Hurts,  ahull  in  the  fiilliiesa  of  time  come  to  the  relief  of  oppressed 
Uiirupe.  He  predicln  the  birth  of  the  admtral  who  is  destined  la 
e:ipUirc  the  bridge  of  L.oiidon;  but  the  Euglisli  reader  will  bo 
aumeH-hat  consoled  by  heiiriiig,  ihat  llie  production  of  tliLi  tre- 
nitn dons  infant  will  noi  follow  for  mnnv  ages  the  death  of  the  gene- 
nil,  ^tho  ailempled  to  blow  up  the  bricl);e  of  Jtmi.  We  cannot 
be  too  grateful  for  this  Inng  ri:sj>ilc.  llut  I«t  the  ci-devant  srch- 
bishop  offer  a  few  words  fur  himself. 

•  The  HtvoluliDii.'hesays,  (p.  *U.)  'hasgi^fen  up  ihc  ocean  to  F.ng- 
iHnii,  and  wiih  it  all  tbe  culonies  and  all  the  navies  of  Europe.  By  in 
position  in  ihe  centre  of  the  European  ocean,  England  atops  all  com- 
munication between  the  north  auil  the  south.  Where  can  ihey  hnvn 
any  intercourse!  Every  iliing  that  would  pass  through  the  Sound  woulil 
be  stopped  at  Heligoland  and  Ferro;  ii  would  have  to  pass  unilerthal 
long  battery  which  extends  froni  Varmouih  to  Plymouth  ;  the  Channel 
iia  sen  enclosed  by  the  English  pons,  ami  is  completely  an  English 
roadstead,  through  which  the  squmlnins  tif  France  and  Ilolland  wonJil 
not  Hare  to  pass.  Al  ilie  first  Mgnul,  Brest,  Cadix,  and  Toulon,  would  bu 
blockaded.  Gibraltar  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Malta  occupies  the  centre  of  i(,  and  Cprfu  rules  the  Adriatic:  where 
can  we  unite,  or  through  where  can  we  pass!  It  is  just  the  same  in 
every  other  port  of  the  world.  England  hii«  possessed  herself  nf  situa- 
tions which  deprive  other  nations  of  any  hope  of  success ;  mi  th.il  a 
Coalition  between  all  tbe  maritime  powbis  of  Europe  against  Englaiiil 
is  a  crealute  of  tbe  imagination.  Some  of  the  parties  to  this  conliiiun 
are  ion  inucli  exposed  Ujih  in  their  commerce  and  in  their  colonies  not 
to  prefer  iheir  present  sufTurings  lo  any  aggravation  of  them,  which 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  rupture  with  England,  Shu 
has  just  left  thein  colonies  ajid  commcice  enough  to  form  a  bond  com- 
posed of  fear,  and  of  an  attention  to  lhat  conduct  which  she  is  alwaya 
diciaiin^. — An  cxethit'vig  Statu*  ijvo  it  thfonly  calculation  of  tkoit  po-am  : 
provided  that  lasts  they  are  satisfied.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at 
Ceylon,  at  Trinidad,  al  Barbadoes,  and  at  Ilalilax,  the  English  are  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  colonies  as  they  are  at  Heligo- 
land, Gibraltar,  and  Maltii,  with  regard  to  Europe.  Every  thing  is  in 
subjection  to  them  there  as  it  is  here.  Whilst  things  are  in  this  stale, 
atVthe  naval  force  of  Eui^e  is  a  useless  expense— a  subject  of  iriumph 
prepared  for  England,  and,  since  we  must  speak  out,  a  complete  absur- 
dity. Kiirope  miikt  not  look  at  honie  for  the  means  of  obtaining  mari- 
linii;fi->'i-.fiim  ;  hlie  c^inn.il  icillhe  Icier  iirmly  here,  which  will  raiscthe 
Ijiii-ili'ii  ilj^ii  i-  ini-hiiii;  licr— it  tou^-t  be  rested  in  America.  Ffoni 
lii'iiculonii  li.i-  |jl,iTaii..ij  must  orignmte  there.  We  have  juit  had  a 
proof  ■■r  tldi  in  the  war  whit'h  the  United  Slates  have  been  *n^i>g 
'     '  "     1  England:    ihey  have'  lormeiiied   Enghuid  more  than  all  ihe 
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.jimplfi:  itiB  thediftance  of  America.     England  atsucb  a  diatanoe liom 
.  .|h«5eat  ofeoapire  lost  pan  of  the  advantages  which  render  heraoibr- 
I  iDidablo  in  Europe;  consequently  the  greater  number  of  states  there 
are  in  America  similar  it>  the  United  States,  the  greater  number  of 
allies  \\\\\  there  be  for   Europe  :  for  all   these  states  being,  like  the 
United    Stales,  in  their  nature  maritime,   and  pcissessing  an  infinite 
number  of  ports  and  rivers  inviting  navigation  and  commerce,  will  ba^e 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  in  tbrming  an  alli- 
ance between  the   wtraker  maritime  powers  a£;ainst  the  stronger,  who 
are  the  natural  oppressors  of  the  former ;  consequently  e%-efy  standard 
--  of  liberty  planted  in  America  will  cover  the  seas  of  Europe  with  a  late- 
'.  lary  shade.     Let  us  suppose  some  free  states  in  America,  like  those  of 
Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
.  continent,  Peru  and  Chili,  to   be  in  that  state  of  freedom  which  they 
.  must  arrive  at  sooner  or  later — Is  it  not  plain  that  in  them  are  raised 
up  as  many  rivals  to  England,  and  as  many  fleets  and  as  many  arsenals 
as  there  are  in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  them  at  the  ser\-ice  of  Eu- 
rope, against  the  common  enemy,  the  mistress  uf  the  sea,  whatever 
name  she  bears?  for  by  being  mistress,  she  is  an  enemy  to  all  who  are 
weaker  than  hei-self,  and  all  are  equally  enemies  to  her.     Is  it  not  plain 
that  H  i^cneral  contest  for  the  independence  of  the  sea  will  an>e  with 
means  of  supporting  it,  a  contest  which,  in  this  case,  would  not  (ail  of 
iiaving  it!»  eti'ect,  favoured  as  it  would  be  by  the  position  of  the  nations 
tvho  wuuld  take  part  in  it,  while  it  is  imJMissible   that   Europe  aloue 
should  institute  such  a  contest,  on  account  (if  its  position  and  its  proxi- 
mity to  England  ?    She   is  an  enemy  whom  we  canni>t  adW>nt  till  wc 
havt*  drawn  her  from   home,  and  forced  her  to  divide    her  strength. 
AVhi'u  England  ihail  have  to  blockade  at  once  both  tlic  whole  of  Europe 
and   tilt*  whole  of  Amerioa,  that  blockade,   instead  of  bein'»  an  irun 
chijin,  which  it  is  impossible  to  break,  as  has  been  the  case  ft»r  the  l;i>i 
twenty  years,  will  be  only  a  cobwtrb  which  can  be  pierced  at  pleaMirt. 
AVhen  her  vessels  shall  have  to  fi;uard  stationb  at  the  distance  from  t!iu- 
land  of  many  thousand  leagues,  and  without  secure  harbours  ;   anti  whea 
her   commerce    banished    Irom   the  two  continents  arnl    pursueti  Iv 
swarms  of  cruizers,  shall  stretch  its  suppliant  and  atllicted  amis  toirar^^s 
the  mother  country   for  peace;  then  will  a  maritime  independence  be 
e^aiilished  for  Europe,  which  it  is  not  able  to  obtain  by  it^  uwn  nieam. 
*  The  chief  error  in  the  policy  of  N;ipi>le<n  was  tlii>  ;  he  ui>hedto 
render  the  sea^  free  by   means  oi  Europe,  whiUt  ii  wa^  only  bv  me^uis 
of  America  that  it  could  be  done:   he  Uirned  his  back  upou  the  objcci 
lie  aimed  at    when  he  went  lo  ^eek  tor  it  in  Ku^^ia,  where  it  certainif 
was  never  to  be  found.     Such  1^  still  ilie  error  <f  Spain  :  she   does  not 
perceive  that   by  labouring  to  le-estallivh  the  deptn(iance  of  Amtrricii, 
she   is  only  coniirmmj   he;-  own  de|HMul:ince  ujm>ii  England,  who  w;|| 
thus  he  enabled    to   lurfi  all  her  l«»rce  against  her,  which  would  other- 
wise be  required  a:;ani>l  Anirnca.' 

^^  V  >li  mid  n  =t  have  tri^p;»»sid   on  the   patience  of  our  roaders 

M'ith  this  Ion|r  ibap^ody,  did  we  not  know  that  the  sentiments  it 

'  conveys  are  the  comnioD  property  of  all  the  rcvoIutionUts  ;  that  die 
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I  disciples  of  that  schuol  of  anarcdy' which  iFniiMa' hat 
suttered  over  \\\e  world,  affect  the  aamt  terror  of  the  nnval'  potter 
of  Enj^lQiid,  the  same  tender  reftard  for  the  in9tir<;eiiis  "I"  ISpanlili 
AmeriLn,  and  the  same  hope  (hat,  bj'  iht'  ferment  at  nrLScnt  Work- 
io^  in  Ihut  dUt;)nt  pari  of  the  world,  the  eounlries  of  ICiirupu  now 
vellling  into  repose  may  again  be  roiixed  und  kindled  iiitu  cuijAi>'ion, 
plunder,  and  regicide. 

Contempt  fur  the  whole  fraternity,  of  whicli  this  ninn  U  a  feeble 
echo,  niiiftt  nut  prevent  us  frum  kucIi  leuiaiJts  an  are  dictuled  hy  a 
regard  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  niaukind,  and.  b>  the  luve  of 
tliut  genuine  liberty  which  can  sulwist  only  with  law,  order  ohd 
legitimule  authority.  ' 

In  the  station  which  England  has  acquired,  during  the  totig  war 
reluctantly  waged  by  her  in  defence  of  the  civilized  wm  Id,  ii  j<i  riot 
even  pretended  that  she  has  ublnined  any  other  than  defensup  posi- 
Itons;  or  that,  having  acquired  iheni,  she  has  applied,  or  bhoun  a 
(lispoHiliun  to  apply,  their  possession  to  any  other  purpose  tlmu  ll(at 
of  securing  general  tranquillity. 

The  laineiiiatiom  of  these  lilteralrt  arise  not  from  any  fear  that 

£D|;land  will  disturb  that  tranquillity,  but  ihut  the  pttMlions  which 

she  \\nn  thus  taken  will  induce  ihe  other  powers  oi  Europe  to 

maintain  *  an  evrr(nsti»g  italai  ifUu,  and  to  be  lali't/ii'il  an  /'wg  ai 

that  laxts;'  a  situation  which  beint>  the  result  of  treaties  of  peace 

and  of  the  taw  of  nations,  and  not  founded  on  the  '  right>^  of  man,' 

must  lend  to  disturb  ihe  visionary  ideas  of  the  revolutjonaiy  liiclion. 

In  consequence  o(  England  possessing  itie  outposts  she  has  acquired, 

ite  liberty  of  liie   sea   has  been  more  effectually  stcuud  ihan  it 

could  huve  been  by  the  conquest  ut  Kussia ;  (the  Htlempt  it  whose 

subjugiitioti  the  right  reverend   politician  mildly  points  nui  as  an 

error  on  the   part  of  Napoleon  ;)  or  than  it  is  by  the  swarms  of 

pirates  > if  all    nations  who,  ninicr  South  American  colonrs,  annov 

and  plunder  the  peaceful  traders  on  the  Atlantic  oce;jii.      I3y  the 

repose  which   the   naval  superiority  of   England  has  given  to  Uie 

■worKt,  the  slatiii  ino,  which  ihJs  unilior  dreads,  is,  in  fact,  likely  lo 

l>e  realisetl.     All  the  naval   powers,  and  England  above  all,  hu\e 

been  etiabled  to  reduce   their  military  navies  to  a  stanilard  even 

_  belo»  wliiit  any  former  peace  has  witneswd.     England  lia^i  exerted 

'  ?ierseif  t     ciiiijii  the  enemies  of  the  liljerty  of  the  sea  on  the  -ihum 

uf  l^iJ  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  oughi  to  do  souiewhut  to  sup- 

I  pre^,  tjiu^u   equally   piraiiical  .4;rniiiers  which  are  filt-d  out  by  lut- 

,  .IdtoivDjlHtccnueeis  uudef  lh«  baimen<  of  iSpHuisb  Aiueriean  freedom. 

With  these  exceptions,   the  liUrty  of  the  sea,  of  »hich,  with' a 

g|Vf{)iij,jng,  caut,  the  revoluliofiisl^  pretend  to  rmieui  tlic  loss   never 

M  .fil\19J^d  in  any  ptiriud,  or  uuiler  any  circnmiitances,  in  gr«ii|fr 

^l^tl^tV  itiau  at  ibe  luo^cnt  Mheii  they  are  alarming  or  atlemplivg 
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to  alarm  the  continent  with  their  denunciation  of  the  fnaritime 
tyranny  of  England. 

But  the  cant  of  revolutionists  has  as  little  influence  on  our  fears, 
as  the  war-whoop  of  enthusiasts  has  upon  our  reason.  We  would 
abstain  from  aiding  the  Spanish  Americans  against  the  mother- 
country, — ^not  because  we  dread  die  re-establishnient  of  their 
independence,  but  because  we  doubt  the  probability  of  so  peace- 
able a  result  from  the  success  of  the  colonies  against  Spain ;  and 
because  we  are  sure  that  England  has  no  right  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel.  We  believe  that  some  middle  result  between  submission 
and  total  independence  is  at  once  the  most  probable  and  the  most 
desirable ;  and  we  think  that  to  such  an  end,  this  country  might 
lend  its  aid  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  willing  to  lend  it 
heretofore. 

When  in  the  year  1810,  the  deputies  from  the  South  American 
provinces  came  to  England,  announcing  their  resolution  to  maintain 
their  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  to  assist  Spain  with  all  their  power 
in  the  common  cause  against  France,  but  to  provide  independently 
for  their  own  internal  government,  three  distinct  lines  of  policy 
were  open  to  the  English  government.  To  unite  our  forces  with 
those  of  Spain,  and  actively  to  support  them  in  compelling 
the  colonies  to  submit,  was  a  course  of  policy  that  no  statesman 
could  advise,  and  it  would  be  now  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  tm 
it.  The  question  then  to  be  decided  was,  whether  this  country 
should  give  an  avowed  support  to  the  colonies  in  their  contest  for 
independence,  or  whether,  acting  on  the  clear  principle  of  neutra- 
lity, and  endeavouring  to  secure  to  Spain  the  succours  and  resources 
of  the  American  provinces  during  the  war  against  Huonn parte,  it 
should  offer  mediation  between  the  niollitr- country  and  the  co- 
lonies. The  colonists  proclaimed  their  present  object  to  be  com- 
plete and  permanent  independence;  hut  the  qualified  manner  in 
which  their  claims  were  then  stated,  was  a  material  point  in  the 
question,  as  then  presented  to  the  decision  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  first  arrival  of  this  intelligence  in  England,  a  loud  outcry 
was  raised  in  favour  of  granting  immediate  and  open  assistance  to 
the  colonies.  The  opportunity,  it  was  urged,  might  never  recur; 
the  success  could  not  be  doubtful  in  the  existing  condition  of  Spain; 
the  advantages  to  England  were  incalculable  and  certain,  while  the 
war  in  Spain,  as  it  had  been  derided  by  these  advisers,  could  only 
be  productive  of  certain  loss,  defeat  and  disgrace. 

Of  the  numerous  arguments  against  the  proposition  of  employ 
ing  at  that  time  the  arms  of  England  in  alliance  with  the  colonies; 
the  first  in  retd  importance,  and  which  would  ap^lH^lo  110  dbim- 
dantly  sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  is  to  be  deduced  from  tlic 

war. 


war,  in  which  we  were  engaged  as  the  allies  of  Spain,  against  llic 
enormous  and  usurping  power  of  France.  Tlie  policy  of  employ- 
ing llie  Ditlitar}  resources  of  Engbnil  in  b  powerful  exertion  for 
I  ,  the  success  of  that  contest  may  have  been  wise,  or  litdicroualy  ab- 
surd :  but  it  had  heen  udupteil,  and  its  wisdom  or  folly  are  indiDi:- 
.  rent  to  the  present  question.  The  primary  object  of  all  our  exer- 
tions was  to  obtain  and  secure  the  indepenilence  of  the  throne  and 
people  of  Spain;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  military  poiver  of 
France  wai>  so  formidable,  the  reeiources  and  the  genius  of  Buona- 
parte were  so  gigantic,  thai  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only  chance 
of  our  [success  obviously  cunaisied  in  the  unity  of  our  object  ^ 

To  those,  indeed,  who  persevered  in  arguing  thai  ilie  war  in 
Spjin  was  on  our  part  an  idle  waste  of  blood  and  of  treasure,  and 
u  ho  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  in  Buonaparte  a  disposition  :^u  pa- 
ciHc,  and  intentions  so  inoHensive,  that  England  might  safety  ac- 
quiesce in  the  addition  ofl^pain  to  his  dominions;  the  privilege  of 
recommending  in  any  year  of  the  war  an  expedition  of  freedom  and 
fraternity  to  South  America  most  unquestionably  belonged;  but 
more  especially  to  those  who  had  engrafted  these  principles  on  an 
indiscriminate  affection  for  all  revolutions.  If,  however,  Buona- 
parte hud  in  truth  engrossed  a  degree  of  power,  which,  having  ab- 
sorbed the  liberties  of  the  continent,  had  become  a  subject  of 
national  alarm  to  England ;  and  if,  as  the  event  lias  proved,  the 
best  opportunity  of  opposing  a  successful  resistance  to  his  system 
of  aggrandizement  was  to  be  found  in  assisting  a  nation,  exa^- 
raled  by  his  insults,  and  strngglii^r  against  his  oppression,  It  niut^t 
be  udniitlod  that  every  deviation  from  the  singleness  of  our  plan 

■  was  rather  to  be  avoided  than  to  be  pursued.  Every  object  of 
policy  became  of  minor  consequence,  and  no  minor  object  ought 
to  have  been  allowed  lo  distract  our  attention,  or  to  divide  our 

,  forces.  We  certainly  might  have  contrived,  with  mischievous  in- 
-  genuity,  to  vieaken  the  exertions  of  our  ally,  and  lo  disperse  our 
own,  at  the  crisis  of  that  arduous  contest.  Spain  seldom  calcu- 
lates with  prudenre  the  chances  of  political  success:  iiidignatit  at 
such  conduct,  she  might  have  chosen  to  break  the  alliance;  and 
we  should  then  have   had    the  satisfaction    of  adding  u  war  in 

■  America  to  that  in  Euroj>e;  or,  at  ail  events,  we  shunld  havo 
_  ofTcrrd  to  Spain  the  alternative  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  her 
.  empire  by  submtusiun  to  Buonaparte,  or  of  suffering,— at  tlie  hands 
.of  her  fiteiidiy  ally,  and  as  a  reward  for  her  exertions  in  the  caunu 

of  naliuti;d  fieedom, — lUedismenibennent  of  her  colonies.  But  how 
..Hif^l^  lb«  arlvocfttesof  this  policy  luive  disposed  of  the  questioit 
-i^iimiwiwl  Aitth,  though  the  ground  of  expediency  be  conceded^ 
nt\  ti«Mt)AlL<^^G|i;iiwjr  will  admit  to  be  not  only  a  very  graceful 
bu.ui  il-  'il  ■.  topic 
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topfic  t(  parltamentary  declamation,  but  essential  to  the  real  iolie* 
rests,  as  it  is  tci  the  character  of  the  country. 

'  We  ram  rot  imagine  any  source  of  a  more  lively  delight  to  tbciae 
iniliviriQ.ils,  stiitesmen,  authors,  and  orators  of  various  nations,  who 
purscu'  rlH'  honest  profession  of  misrepresenting  the  motives^  and  of 
detru<!tnv4  '>*^>i>  ^c  rrpntation  of  England,  than  would  have  been 
the  unexpected  intelligence — that  at  the  very  crisis  of  a  war,  in 
nvbteti  we  pretended  to  a  more  than  common  zeal  of  friendship,  and 
•'^hedrty  communion  of  objects  with  Spain,  we  bad,  in  hr^icbof 
eX|»re9S  ind  solemn  treatjes,taken  advantage  of  the  first  unfaTOMrable 
cmfnge  in  the  situation  of  our  ally,  to  pursue  at  his  expense  nur 
oim  sordid  objects  of  commercial  policy — that  we  had,  in   short, 
bathiyed  thecuu^  of  Europe  for  a  better  market  for  our  coniino* 
ditic^!  diia  would  hav'e  been,  indeeil,  a  triumph.     Every  gazette, 
and  every  political  assembly  in  Europe  would  have  teemed  with 
expressions  of  hatred  and  disgust; — no  libel  from  the  press  of  our 
continental  friends  or  enemies  would  have  omitted  this  invaluable 
Mpic,  and  wlmt  defence  cmdd  have  been  made  for  thb  faithless^ 
aeltisb,  and  sho|vkeeping  nation  ? 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  having  saved  Spain  and  Europe  from 
the  yoke  of  Buonaparte,  we  may  now  safely  speculate  in  the  free- 
dom of  Spanish  America ;  and  we  have  been  excited  to  this  war-^ 
for  it  is  not  less  than  war — sometimes  by  severe  censures  on  the 
conduct  ot*  S|Niin,  at  others  by  alarming  our  jealousy  of  the  rising 
power  of  Ihe  Unitetl  States.  The  pei^uliar  state  of  tlie  relatiiHis 
between  Spain  and  En^lund  from  the  year  1S()9  to  1814,  and  tlie 
transition  from  war  to  (H^ace,  in  no  degree  alter  our  view  of  this 
aabject,  nor  can  they  weaken  the  arguments  against  the  colcuial 
alliance.  After  die  bitter  e\(ierieiice  ot  the  contest  widi  her  owq 
colonies  in  North  America,  it  may  well  bei'iKiie  thlsc(>untry  to  be 
alow  in  inlerfering  with  the  colonial  di^tputes  of  other  nationa.  It 
the  |K>litical  conset|uences  for  which  France  is  imit  bled  to  her  ac* 
tive  ^up|H>rt  of  thtM»e  colonies  are  fairl\  considered^  they  uili  ooi 
holdout  a  very  strt>ng  em*ouniuenient  to  imitate  her  example. 

Would  it  be  nothing  to  incur  the  just  anti  durable  enniicv  of  the 
power,  which  by  our  means  has  bt\:*n  depri\ed  of  colonial  pi)sse>- 
sitHH.'  Or,  granting  that  its  means  of  future  revence  may  be  con- 
It^iptibkw  can  it  be  imagiiK^i  that  all  the  nati^ni«  <.»i  Europe  wfniij 
liH>k  on  with  iiidiffereiut',  >iihile  En^^Iainl  v\:->  fMcrniins  iier  indu- 
tnct\  and  securing,  as  iheik-  would  appichetwi,  a  ni'HH»;H>U  of  Ace- 
rican  c«Mninerce  ?  Have  they  pro\ed  ihc'Ttsei%e>lo  be  s.»  irtc  irom 
jeak^u^y  of  rnir  power,  and  so  attacht\(  tt^  the  imof  r<:5  of  oiit  (lac^, 
ihat  we  ciHild  expect  them  to  Imp  i»ile  *fvotaicr>  or  r>:s  gira*.  aniut^ 
I  Km  to  hoih:  But  if  the  cause  of  S|Kiifi  were  vt**tetHitxi  b}  aB>  aaies 

l\\  ihc  tFaaqudiity  of  Eufupe  ny^ht  be  d^ain  cumminen  io  iIm 
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hazard  of  war,  and  America  be  the  iuaitapicioua  field  of  bsUle. 
That  the  conduct  of  Spain  has  been,  in  tbie  contest  ui|h  lier  caio- 
nies,  neither  wine  nor  Immune;  lh:it  Ferdinand  V II.  lutit  un  oppor- 
lunity  OH  his  return  to  the  throne,  of  Huccerdln^  in  a  rotional  >llenipt 
at  coiicilintion ; — these  are  propottitinna,  to  the  irtitli  of  which  we 
may  assent  without  being  driven  to  the  couckisionv  that  iherefot* 
ihe  sword  must  be  drawn  for  the  colonists. 

But  k  has  been  plausibly  atiwrted,  that  by  sb«taining  from  inter- 
ference in  the  sfllairH  of  Souib  Americn  we  are  surrendtiin^  lo.th« 
United  States  all  the  udvantagei  which  might  be  secured  to  «>v 
seivc!!  from  this  revolutinn — that  we  ure  iuiifltin^  to  lacrease  the 
trade  and  power  of  a  nation,  which  nloue  can  evur  be  the  tiar4tinie 
rival  of  England.  It  appears  to  ns  extremely  duubthil  ivltelber 
any  advantage  commercial  or  pnliiiial  can  be  lost  to  l^nglaiid  by  a 
neutral  conduct;  audit  must  br  observed,  that  the  United  Stales 
themselves  have  given  every  public  proof  of  their  intention  to  pur- 
sue the  same  line  of  policy.  But  admitting  that  thtB  couduct  in 
nothing  more  than  a  decent  pretext;  or  admiliiit!:  still  further,  that 
they  will  afford  to  the  Independents  direct  and  open  autiatanct^  our 
*fiew  of  tilt  <■:!«  would  remain  precisely  the  same.  The  expcricBce 
ef  a^es,  llic  instance  of  North  America  itself,  will  distinctly  prove, 
that  die  South  Americaiiii  will  not  MCtifice  to  their  graiilude  (or  tlie 
th'siuteif.'iled  exertions  of  the  United  Slates  all  the  beiirlil^<  and  eu- 
JBVments  which,  in  niiy  '-ase  of  their  suLcem  or  failure,  they  must 
derive  from  the  amity  and  the  intercourse  of  England.  'Lliry  will 
not  be  disposed  to  pniiiih  theiiitelTe*  by  rec<'ivtiig  our  nnutufac- 
tures  ut  an  enhanced  value  throu|(h  the  inedium  of  the  UiiilEd 
States;  nor  will  they,  by  u  gmtuitous  provociitioy  of  the  >uv*I 
power,  whose  productions  are  most  congeiiiai  to  their  wants,  and 
whose  hostility  would  be  tiie  iiioai  formidable  lo  their  nascent 
prosperity,  at  once  throw  away  the  great  prize  of  their  exertions — 
the  acquisition  of  a  free  trade.  We  arc  atiU  persuaded,  that  tbef 
will  ni«  feel  enmity  towards  England,  because  in  the  first  years  of 
iheir  revoinliou  it  has  preferred  the  line  of  good  faith  To  a  selfiali 
pursuit  of  commorcial  prolit,  or  to  a  romantic  desertion  of  com- 
mon Kuae;  and  becuuse  at  a  luier  period  it  may  he  unwilliiif  to 
,  risk  the  tTau<|uiIlity  of  Europe,  aud  to  ugiinivale  its  financial  dif- 
ficulties^ by  engaging  \a  war  agaiusi  an  idly  recently  Haved  by  its  own 
eiertiontt. 

These  reasons  appear coochtiive  against  the  policy  of  mnimitlinj* 
ihelloiioBr  and  the  power  of  England  in  au  alliinice  oficiiMve  and 
ddfensnu  with  the  colonists  of  Auieiica.  The  govemmeut  of  ihiA 
eoilmry  adopted  lit  IBIO  the  line  of  niodiation.  and  ibe  (uniiKin- 
l^d^s  appoinidd  furlhie  purpo»rr  by  Kii;zliind  proceeded  toCadii; 
*  «4Arr0.'afttPiUw)n  discuMi'iDs  in  the  Cortes,  the  mcdiiiUun  was  xt^ 
I  l-icw.l  jected 
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jected  anil  die  mission  dissolved.     Whatever  might  have  beea  the 
retiuit  of  this  scheme*,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  British  commis- 
sioners, men  of  talent  and  of  experience  in  political  affairs,  had  not 
then  the  op|K>rtanity  of  informing  themselves  and  their  country  oo 
the  real  state  of  the  colonies,  and  of  obtaining  an  accurate  insight 
into  the  views,  the  disposition,  and  the  conduct  of  both  parties  iu 
this  sanguinary  conte^t.    We  cannot  now  decide  whether  Spain^  in 
Urns  rejecting  the  plan  of  mediation,  rejected  the  only  chance  of 
recovering  her  colonies,  but  we  know  that  many  of  those  who  were 
leading  members  in  the  executive  and  in  the  Cortes  have  expressed 
their  bitter  rt'pontance  of  the  conduct  which  they  pursued  in  obe- 
dience to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  Spain  rather  than  to  any  calm 
aod  reasoned  consideration  of  the  subject.     Nothing  has  occurred 
since  the  year  1810,  which,  in  our  apprehension,  ought  to  alter  the 
line  of  neutrality  tlien  adopted  by  England,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  a  strict  and  sincere  adherence  to  it  will  not  fail  to  secure  the 
political  and  commercial  advantages  which  a  more  violent  course 
must  expose  to  hazard.     That  we  should  have  been  diverted  from 
it  by  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  or  even  bv  the  revival  of  the  Inqui- 
sition with  all  its  dungei>ns,  tortures,  and  aulas  da  ft,  is  a  proposi- 
tion maintainable  only  by  the  advocates  of  perpetual  hostilities, 
who  might  well  rejoice,  if  the  follies  or  faults  of  foreign  monarcbs, 
and  the  unjust  or  unwise  measures  of  foreign  nations  with  respect 
to  their  own  internal  atVairs,  were  suffered  to  push  the  English  go- 
vernment«  by  e%ory  impulse  of  disgust  or  indignation,  to  tlie  extre- 
uiitv  of  w  ar. 

'i'lu  re  is,  howt  ver,  a  si»t  of  reasoners  on  this  subject  w  ho  must 
hv  rv\\\i\vU\\  that  Kncland  ouirht  not  on  this,  or  on  anv  occasion,  to 
pui>ue  an  e*]ui\ocal  line  of  policy.  Such  cohduot  is  sufiiciently 
absurd  in  tri\ial  mattirs  and  in  the  ordinary  atl*air>  of  life,  but 
in  groat  poluical  i^ucstions  it  is  worse  than  wcakne^s;  it  is  alwa\s 
danj^crvuis,  and  often  fatal.  At  once  to  support  Spain  against  her 
colonics,  or  the  colonio>  against  Sp:iin,  would  be  a  moie  prudent 
and  di)*iuticd  coursi*,  than,  under  the  mask  ot  c.tulnihtv,  to  irive 
an  oMhjuo  cncouraj^cmcnt  to  (illu-r  party,  ^ucli  conduct  is 
i|uitc  incon>iNtcnt  with  the  chaiactcr  of  Ku^land;  of  wiiirh  the 
hot  and  the  ancient  distinction  ha>  bet  n  a  direct,  nianiv  and 
a\«>\vcd  >\s!cm  of  polic\  »»n  all  t»cca^ion^.  e«juallv  cvtnipt  from  the 
\aciiiativ'n>  ot  wtakncss  and  the  >halio\\  dup!icit\  of  artitiie. 
Wo  aio  not  at  proont  in  a  ciMuhlion  to  sp  rt  with  thi>  ini>(iin:tble 
ad\a;it;)c;o;  but  if  wo  were,  the  la'^t  *]uc>iK»n  c»n  wluch  the  experi- 
ment ^hiHtld  bo  triinl.  from  il>  n.ituio  ami  coi>ot]Ut  noes,  is  the  revo- 
luli.m  in  Spani>h  Aniorica.  The  i>nl\  inttriertiue  m  South 
Anierican  atlaii>,  whuh  wo  could  idt^pl  wuh  con>istency,  with 
di$(iit\«  or  witia  ettcct^  would  b«  the  Kucwjd  ^at  the  solicitation  of 
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cither  pnrty)  of  lliut  mediatiun,  the  acceptance  of  uliich  in  ISIU 
niglit  have  savetl  yt;urs  of  distraction  aud  bloodshed  to  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  the  nTusal  of  which  (for  buch  in  effect  it  Mas)  bj  Spain 
baa  gone  near  (o  reuder  war  desperate  and  reconciliation  hopeleaii. 
But  even  in  the  offering,  or  the  consenting  to  undertake  such  a  me- 
diation at  the  present  moment,  so  far  shonlil  we  be  from  desiring  to 
monopolize  the  fruits  of  its  succesx,  thai  \vc  think  the  best  hope  of 
Hs  coming  to  a  fuvouruble  issue  would  be,  thai  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe  should  be  purties  to  it  m  common  with  our- 
selves. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  revolution  in  South  America,  we 
cannot  omit  tp  notice  the  recent  death  of  General  Miranda,  tlic 
author  and  the  leader  of  tlie  first  attempt  to  obtain  its  political 
freedom;  audit  is  impossible  to  mention  the  circumstancea  ul- 
t£n<ling  his  dealli,  ulihoul  expressing  the  feelings  of  disgust 
■od  indignation,  which  in  every  civilized  country  they  cannot  fail 
to  excite.  Betrayed  by  a  treacherous  adherent  to  the  Spanish  gf- 
'neral  with  whom  he  had  concluded  a  formal  cupilulution,  and  in 
de^ance  of  thi»  treaty,  (which  contained  on  the  one  side  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  authority  of  the  Cortes,  and  on  the  other  s  com- 
;^ete  amnesty  to  all  persons  in  his  army,^'ithout  exception,)  he 
was  conveyed  to  Spain,  and  after  a  rigorous  coutinement  of  four 

Sears,  he  expired  in  the  prison  of  La  Caraca  near  Cadiz.  Wc 
avc  been  informed,  but  we  trust  that  our  information  is  incor- 
rect, that  his  domestics  were  prohibited  by  the  monks  ant!  clergy 
of  the  place,  in  which  he  died,  from  giving  the  conunon  tokens  of 
respect  to  hb  remains,  aud  that  his  effects  were  burnt,  with  every 
mark  of  ignominy  and  contempt.  Miranda  undoubtedly  possessed 
one  characteristic,  [>erhaps  the  most  distinctive,  of  a  superior 
mind, — that  of  having  selected  an  elevated  and,  in  his  opinion,  an 
useful  object  of  ambitious  pursuit,  and  of  having  devoted,  with 
steady  perseverance  to  tiie  successful  attainment  of  it,  his  faculties, 
his  fortune,  and  his  life.  His  sincerity  in  the  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken  cannot  be  questioned,  for  tlie  last  exertion  he  made  for 
its  success,  and  which  terminated  in  his  own  captivity  and  death, 
was  made  against  the  advice  of  his  more  prudent  friends  ;  when 
the  aftairs  of  Venezuela,  his  native  country,  vierc  in  the  must 
desperate  condition,  and  when  the  cause  itself,  f(^  which  he  made 
thitt  sacrifice,  «'8s  not  less  endangered  by  the  treachery  of  iu 
professed  advocates,  than  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  Spaniards, 
An  impartial  observer  of  his  career  in  America  will  discover  the 
taint  of  Jacobinical  prindples  which  he  had  contracted  in  the 
service  of  Kcvolulionary  France.  He  displayed  tliem  in  his  own 
i^wmtry  by  an  awkward  imitation  of  the  worst  furitis  of  the  vcnr 
It  tfiiic*   of  the   French   assemblies.      In  the   same  school. 
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aAd  'ain'idsf  the  contentions  of  rival  commanders  for  the  supreme 
j^iver  ot  'the  Kepublic,  he  acquired  the  habits  of  irregular 
aifibition  whirh  ex|>o.sed  him  to  the  jealotisy  and  suspicion  of  hii 
countrymen ;  which  sullied  the  motives  of  his  conduct  and  checked 
the  career  of  his  success  in  a  cause,  of  which  his  talents,  liii 
knowledge  and  his  experience,  would  have  entitleci  him  to  be 
a  leader. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  have  remarked  the  peculiarly  lawless  and 
saniruinurv  nature  of  the  war  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies.     No  cirii 
war  of  ancient  or  modem  times  can  atford  a  parallel  to  these  atro- 
cities ;  and  the  cniehies  of  the  Indian  allies  in  the  war  of  North 
America,  cxapireraled  as  they  were  by  writers  on  both  >ides  of  the 
question,  would  sink  in  the  comparison.     Not  only  the  common 
and  conventional  laws  of  nations,  but  tlie  common  feelings  of  humao 
nature  are  outraged  and  despised, — the  murder  of  prisoners,  the  per- 
fidious violation  of  treaties,  the  unprovoked  massacre  of  defenceless 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  the  ordinary  resources  of  war  to  both 
the  contending  parties.     We  have  seen  a  proclamation  publii>hed  by 
General  Bolivar,  at  Or//marf,  in  July,  lb  1 6,  in  which  he  commands, 
^  that  no  European  Spaniard  shall  be  put  to  death,  #'xr#^/rfi^  in 
battle;  that  to  those  who  surrender  purdcni  shall  be  given,  though 
Spaniards;   an<d  that  the  jcar  of  death  shall  cease.'      For  Ae 
honour  of  mankind  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will  persevere  in  hu- 
manizing the   mode  of    warfare,  in   which  the   belligerents   had 
indulged  tht  ir  irritated  passions.     But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  example  of  humanity  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace 
from  thost',  whose  obvious  poliry  it  is  to  conciliate,  and  who  lav 
claim  to  a  hi*;her  degree  of  civilization,     it  would  have  become  the 
mother-country  to  practise  in  America  the  laws  of  civilized  war, 
which  she  hus  learnt  in  Europe. 

To  attempt  an  historical  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  war, 
would  be  to  hazard  our  own  character  tor  veracity ; — for  suth  are 
the  acrimcmy  and  violence  which  pervade  the  official  documents 
on  both  sides,  so  completely  have  their  contradictory  relations 
succeeded  in  perverting  or  obscurnig  the  truth,  that  wc  can- 
not pretend  to  more,  than  to  sketch  an  outline  of  such  recent 
transactions  as  are  too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  and  too  au- 
thentic to  be  misrepresented. 

From  the  arliclts  in  Mr.  lliompson's  translation  of  Alcedo'i 
Dictionary,  (in  which  the  impartiality  of  the  narrative  is  not 
less  to  be  admired  than  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  the  general 
information,)  and  from  *  the  Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish 
America,*  a  correct  notion  of  these  e\ents  to  a  late  period  niav  be 
collected.  Hie  latter  work  is  evidently  written  by  a  person,  who 
hab  tnjoyvHl  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information  and  has  pro- 
bably 
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b«bl>  baentliiiliielf  et^agi'ij  in  sonif  of  the  irana^cUWiS  .wtiicli  ,|^ 
has  driuiribed  :  the  general  biuit  iil  (lie  aiilhor  J^  ill  fuvour  cif  .the 
cokiDisIs,  t>uL  he  docs  not  endeavour  to  coucvul  tlie  initciind(KA,VF 
thc-ir  leaders,  tu  magnify  their  victories,  or  to  diiiuiiish  tiius£,u£.tb». 
ijpiiTiiarda-  ,,, 

Tlie  provinces  of  Venezuela  dm)  of  New  Qninada  Iiuve  coit-| 
stantly  preserved  some  connexion  in  tlieir  operatiuns,  (bough 
guverued  by  veparate  and  independent  congfesses; — ihcy  ys^'^f 
oitirely.  free,  until  the  earllKjunkc,  \ihicli  in  Miudi,  1812,  q^-. 
stroyed  ibe  toiuis  of  La  (Juuyrn,  Mcrida.  iind  Cuiuc^ts;  upil 
uiKler  (lieir  riiiua  crnsbed  many  iliousandu  uf  tlie  iiiliabitapls,  i^f^, 
buried  tbe  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  destined  foj  ib?  s«^r 
«ice  of  thnr  anDica.  This  tremendous  calnoiily  occurred,  on 
Uoly  Tliursday;  and  the  impression,  wliicb  one  of  llifi,  qififli 
solemn  liles  of  tbe  Catholic  reli>;ion  nuikei  at  all  limes  Oi^.l^, 
superstitious  popubljuii  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  was  aggrava^, 
by  lite  recolleOti^n ,  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  their  tfivolutlQU. 
Qf  this  circumstance  the  priests  in  the  iiilerest  of  the  rpy;ijia(^ 
took  advaniagr,  and  confusion  and  despondency  were  iulr^(lui;ep, 
into  the  affairs  of  llie  republic.  Miramia,  having  beei)  i^^po'ii)^^ 
i)iclator,  WHS,  after  a,  brave  and  skilful  resistance,  obliged  to  pi»-. 
pose  a  capilulation  lu  the  Spanish  General  Moulevcrde,  by  wbit^ 
tbe  cunsiituliou  proposed  for  Spain  by  tbe  Cortes,  mbs  accepit^, 
for  Venezuela. 

Caracas  mas  in  consequence  possessed  by  the  royalists,  with  thfl 
re«l  of  tb«  provinces;  and  Miranda  biinticlf,  betrayed  to  tlie  Sp>T 
■liprds,  wat  ioiprisoned  and  soon  afterivards  conveyed  to  Spain.-p 
The  finalists  conducted  themselves  in  Venezuela  with  a  degiee  of 
severity  q)|d  imprudence  which  couki  nut  long  be  tok-raltd.  J)oa 
Simon  Holivar,  who  hud  been  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  colo- 
nics to  Eu^laud  ill  IBK),  having  raised  an  army  of  less  than  a 
tl^insaiHl  men  in  Jscw  Granada,  after  several  succeK^ful  battles, 
with, fliii  royalists,  entered  llie  town  of  Caracas,  as  a  deliverer,  <Ht, 
th«  4(Ji  of  iVu(;usi,  1H13. — To  a  reader,  accusiunied  to  cunteiru 
pUte  the  nijiiads,  uhiLli  buve  been  arrayed  against  each  other  hi 
^le.Mars.of  J^urope,  nulhiiig  can  appear  mure  singular  and  strikiujf 
ihiiii  liie  contrast  bt't>\eeii  the  insigliificance  of  ibe  ineiiiLS,  and. 
tbe  iiKi^niliide  of  the  objects  in  dispute  in  Stuilb  America,  u. 
ifeM  a*  >he  iiuiuiinse  extent,  oX  tbi;  regions,  uliich  are  the  seat.of 
tiwte  dimiiniiive  campaigns,,. i  *  ,. 

li^liuhvar  eontiuutd  tu  aliavk  with  success  the  remaining  forces  of 
t)m  AoialiMs,  and  liaving  offered  the  resignation  of  bis  audiority 
iMlt>  llic  bands  of  a  Itepreseniuiive  ^s^embly,  was  by  them  fornially 
aiftwiiil^d  ,l|)e  siile  dictator.  In  order  to  recover  their  superiority^ 
lh«^Piajfipr(l!"iia'ifTfN>'W*).t9  tbe  desperate  and  indefcwibk  me^  I 
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sure  of  a  general  liberation  ind  arming  of  the  slaves ;  and  by  these 
means  raised  an  army  or  rather  an  armed  rabble  of  above  seventy 
thousand  men,  by  whom  Bolivar  was  beaten  in  a  general  action  it 
the  distance  of  fifty  leagues  from  the  capital.  He  had  committed 
the  fault  of  dividnig  his  army,  already  inferior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  his  opponents.  ^Fhe  Spanish  General  Bores  occupied  Venezuela 
in  1814,  and  Bolivar  fled  to  Carthagena,  which  city  General  Mo- 
rillo,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  with  ten  thousand  men,  (the  only 
considerable  eipedition  that  Spain  has  been  able  to  send  to  Ame- 
rica,)  besieged  in  the  summer  of  1815^and  took,  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  four  months,  in  the  course  of  which  a  great  part 
of  the  defenders  had  perished  by  famine. 

Bolivar,  with  the  assistance  of  Brion,  a  naval  oflScery  and  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth,  and  of  General  McGregor,  who  had  served 
ID  the  English  army  on  the  Peninsula,  directed  another  expedition 
against  the  royalists  in  Venezuela ;  which,  though  he  was  himself 
defeated,  has  partially  succeeded.  The  royalists  appear  to  be  still 
in  possession  of  the  principal  towns,  but  great  part  of  the  country 
is  occupied  by  the  Independent  armies  or  roving  bands  of  Guer- 
rillas. They  have  also,  under  M'Gregor,  occupied  the  island  of 
Amelia,  which  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  and  atflfords  them  an 
easy  communication  with  their  friends  in  the  United  States.  The 
island  of  Margarita,  and  part  of  the  provinces  of  Cumana  and 
Maracaybo,  are  in  their  power,  and  Bolivar  was^  at  the  date  of 
the  last  accounts,  still  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  provinces  composing  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  after 
violent  civil  contests,  hud  established  a  system  of  general  federa- 
tion, and  appointed  Nuriiio  general  of  their  forces,  united  to 
oppose  the  royalists,  who  had  exasperated  the  whole  country,  by 
having,  upon  the  capture  of  Quito,  put  to  death  one  in  ever}-  five 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  it  had  been  defended.  Nurino  was  for 
some  time  victorious,  but  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  in  June, 
1^14; — and  the  cause  which  had  prospered  by  his  conduct  and 
talents  was  materially  depressed. 

The  congress  of  New  Granada,  not  dispirited  by  failure,  era- 
ployed  Bolivar  in  Deceml^r,  1814,  to  compel  the  province  of 
Cundinamarca,  with  the  capital  Santa  F^  di  Bogota,  to  submit  to 
their  form  of  government.  In  this  object  he  succeeded — and  tbe 
congress  proceeded  to  hold  their  sittings  in  that  capital.  Tbe 
troops  of  New  Granada  were  then  employed  by  Bolivar  in  redu- 
cing Carthagena,  of  which  the  governor,  Castillo,  resisted  bis 
supreme  authority.  While  the  armies  were  fighting  for  this  point 
of  civil  dissension,  Morillo  arrived,  to  whom  both  parties  wert 
obliged  to  surrender. 

Pursuing  his  success,  Morillo  captured  Santa  Fe  in  June,  IBlO, 
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•fter  a  spirited  resistance  of  the  Independents.  From  the  Jnter- 
cepied  dispatches  of  this  general  to  the  Spanish  government  (for  ihej' 
are  not  till  fabrications)  it  is  evident  that  in  many  of  the  province! 
of  New  Granada  the  war  is  »till  carried  on  against  Spain,  that  the 
spirit  of  independence  is  no  where  destroyed,  and  that  unless  Spain 
is  able  to  supply  her  armies  with  constant  re-inforccments,  ihej 
will  soon  he  unequal  to  resist  the  Guerrillas  fay  whom  the  country 


The  colony  of  Mexico  is  on  many  accounts  the  leading  object 
of  anxiety  to  the  mother-country  in  (lie  present  contest.     The  p<^ 

fulution  exceeds  six  miIlior)s,  that  of  the  capital  alone  is  140,0<X). 
lumholdt  slates  it  to  be  the  most  civilized  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  us  mines,  its  harbours,  and  its  position  render  it 
the  most  valuable.  Tranquillity  had  been  preserved  as  long  as 
the  archbishop  was  viceroy,  but  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed. 
by  some  Spani^i  officers  and  a  curate  named  Hidalgo,  who  haj  _ 
acquired  singular  inHuence  over  the  Indians,  the  revolution  begaa  I 
to  wear  a  formidable  appearance.  They  appeared  in  arms  sooa  1 
afier  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  Venegas — Hidalgo  at  the  head  of  i 
B  motley  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  seized  tlie  royal  treasure  at  1 
Goanaxuato  and  possessed  himself  of  some  of  the  richest  u)ine%  >i 
He  assumed  thebannersof  the  ancient  emperors  of  Mexico,  and  disr  I 
pJayed  the  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  the  favourite  object  J 
of  Catholic  worship  in  Mexico.  Hidalgo  marched  within  a  (ew,  ] 
leagues  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  if  there  had  been  in  its  walls  any  4 
active  party  m  his  favour,  the  forces  of  Venegas  were  so  inferior  m 
and  so  dispirited,  that  it  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  tfaf  ^ 
archbishop  and  the  Inqnisition  having  published  a  solemn  decree  oTjl 
excommunication  against  him,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  tha.il 
province  remained  passive  spectators  of  the  contest.  After  a  lone,! 
delay  before  the  city,  which  gave  his  opponents  tlie  opportunity  of  J 
collecting  their  forces,  he  withdrew  in  some  confusion.  His  army.V 
was  pursued  and  defeated  by  the  Spanish  general  Calleja.  It  is  ■  ,9 
remarkable  f^ict  that  in  the  towns  submitting  to  his  power,  hi  j 
issued  a  coinage  with  the  bead  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. — Having  .J 
been  twice  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  he  was  treaclieroui^ .4 
attacked  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  general  of  the  Independents,  an4j| 
fa  i  rase  If  with  all  his  olficers  were  put  to  death.  Several  chie£|!1 
continued  a  desultory  war,  of  whom  Kayon  a  lawyer,  and  MorelofJ 
a  priest,  were  die  most  conspicuous;  they  fornied  a  junta,  whicll^ 
atiil  acknowledged  Ferdinand.  Callej:i  tuok  Ziliquarn,  tlie  real-  I 
deuce  of  this  junta,  and  most  barbarously  as  well  as  u>o^t  nnwiaeJy  ■ 
razed  to  the  ground  every  building  in  it.  Morelos,  after  (oaflj'.l 
actions  with  the  royalist*,  and  mficr  destroying  the  royal  maga-  ■ 
aines  of  tobacco,  which  '  oatest  value,  look  the  towo  M 
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of  AcapuIcOy  and  effectually  stopped  the  communication  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.    I1ie  Junta  was  succeeded  by  a  Congresi, 
which  met  at  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Mexico^  and  framed 
and  published  a  democratic  constitution.     Acapulco   has  been 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards;  but  the  colonists^  having  fitted  out  priva- 
teers in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  have  been  able  to  receive  supplies 
of  armsy  ammunition^  and  officers — they  have  been  joined  by  die 
•  French  general  Humbert,  and  by  Mina,  son  of  Mina^  uhose  name 
was  illu:itrious  in  the  Spanbh  war. — ^llie  accounts  of  very  recent 
transactions  are  incomplete  and  obscure.     It  would,  however,  ap- 
pear, that  the  province  of  Puebla  is  still  occupied  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  diat  nearly  all  the  other  provinces  are  traversed  bj 
bodies  of  armed  men,  who  intercept  the  course  of  trade^  and  prevent 
the  working  of  the  mines,  and  even  the  common  occupadoo  of 
agriculture — Don  Juan  Apodaca,  who  resided  in  England  as  Spt- 
nish  minister  for  several  years,  is  the  present  viceroy^  and  havii^ 
abandoned  the  policy  in  which  his  predecessors  had  in  vain  perse- 
vered, has  adopted  with  success  the  wiser  system  of  mildness  and 
reconciliation. 

When  the  Spanish  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  overthrown, 
a  Junta  on  the  model  of  those  existing  in  Spain  was  immediaielT 
appointed.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  province  of  Chili, 
which,  secure  in  itself,  sent  military  succours  to  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  A  considerable  army  was  dispatched  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Peru,  from  which  the  royalists  were  then 
txpelled.  But  their  commander,  Goyeneche,  taking  advantage  of 
the  violent  dissensions  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Independents,  re- 
conquered the  country,  and  unless  he  had  resorted  to  tbe 
measures  of  cruelty,  which  have  in  all  parts  of  the  Americu 
continent  exasperated  those,  who  are  not  in  this  manner  to 
be  subdued,  he  probably  would  have  been  able  to  retain  it.  Hk 
town  of  Monte  Video  was  defended  against  the  colonists  bj 
General  Elio,  assisted  with  troops  and  money  by  the  Portu<nie2e. 
A  capitulation  was  concluded  between  the  parties^  ^  by  which  tbe 
Portugueze  were  bound  to  quit  the  place,  and  to  return  to  tbe 
Brazils ;  they,  however,  still  continued  to  commit  hostilities,  and 
the  colonial  forces  were  marching  against  them,  when  the  Porto- 
gueze  minister,  Sousa,  having  died,  his  successor  proposed  terms 
of  honourable  peace,  and  of  a  mutual  guarantee,  which  were  ac- 
cepted. A  constituent  assembly  having  been  elected  at  Bii^nos 
Ayres  it  chose  an  executive  government  of  three  individuals; 
but  the  armies  in  Peru  having  been  frequently  defeated  fivHbe 
royalists,  and  tlw  public  mind  being  alarmed,  t)oil  p.  I 

was  named  supreme  director,  with  a  council  of  sfevsen  ria«i 

Another  contest  arose  with  Monte-Video,  which  wctk^MMnU  tiU 
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by  Colonel  Alvear^  But  the  capitulation,  bj  whicli  the  Spuiisli 
garrison  were  permitted  to  embark  Tor  Spain,  v  as  violated ;  tKe 
violation  was  defended  on  ihe  ground  of  rstalialing  ilic  conduct  of 
the  Spanibh  generaU  in  Peru,  by  whom  every  advautage  had  been 
taken  in  defiance  of  armistices  and  treaties. 

Tlic  g'lvernnient  of  Buenos  Ayres  refused  to  surrender  Monta 
Video  to  General  Artigas,  who  claimed  it  as  chief  of  the  provincw 
on  the  en^ilein  bank  of  the  Plata,  and  who,  having  possessed  him-, 
■elf  of  part  of  Paraguay,  had  assumed  independent  power:  hfl 
gained  possession  of  the  town,  continued  to  make  war  upon  BueiVH 
Ayres,  and  defeated  the  army  that  was  sent  to  dispossess  YatOt, 
Aflcr  frc(]tit'nt  changes  of  government,  and  many  popular  com- 
motions, a  new  congress  was  elected,  which  named  Don  M.  Puyr- 
redon  sole  und  supreme  director,  and  wltich  published  a  format 
declaration  of  liie  independence  of  the  provinces  in  July,  1S16. 
The  Portugneze  government,  constanlly  tormented  by  the  ambition 
of  extending  their  enormous  dommions  to  the  river  La  Plata, 
broke  tlie  articles  of  llie  treaty,  and  advancing  under  General  Lecor 
lo  Maldonado,  entered  Monte  Video  without  resistance  in  Janu- 
ary, mi?.  Ilie  Portugueze  force  is  still  there  j  but  all  is  inde*  ■ 
pendeul  of  Spain.  i  I 

The  provinces  of  Chili  having  assembled  a  congress,  and  tlt«i^  I 
country  being  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  three  brothers,  named  I 
Coriera,  who  had  usurped  the  chief  authority,  the  viceroy  of  Lims  I 
sent  an  army  there  in  18IS,  which  gained  partial  success,  bitt,  I 
made  no  considerable  progress.  The  colonists  had  deposed  CaT^  I 
rera,  and  given  the  command  to  O'Higgins,  a  brave  and  skiltti^  \ 
officer.  Ihe  independent  troops  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  in^  I 
this  civil  contest,  when  it  was  aiuiounced  to  them,  that  the  vicero])^  I 
of  LJina  refused  to  ratify  an  armistice,  by  which  Chili  was  to  bav^^  I 
sent  a  certain  number  of  deputies  to  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  while  itf,  J 
new  government  was  to  be  acknowledged.  The  Spanish  genera]^  | 
after  several  actions  with  O'Higgins,  took  all  the  principal  towns.  ■ 
of  Chili,  in  die  autumn  of  1814,  and  sent  the  chiefs  of  the  Inde-,  1 
pendents  to  the  desert  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  But  the  gi>-  I 
vemment  of  Buenos  Ayres  foreseeing,  in  the  success  of  the  SpM>^  I 
ntards,  the  danger  to  their  own  cause,  dispatched  an  army  undeti  ■ 
General  San  Martin,  which  crossing  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  I 
and  having  defeated  the  royalists  in  a  general  action  near  Saa-.  I 
tiagq,  succeeded  in  restoring  tlie  former  congress  in  Tehruaiyf,  I 
1S17.  Their  sue cesB  has,  in  every  instance,  been  materially  ■»-  I 
.  siated  by  the  oppressive  and  impolitic  measures  of  the  Spaiiisli,  I 
gcucruU  and  governors.  ,  I 

L^  From  thi»  brief  outline  it  will  appear  tliat  Lower  Peru  is  in  fact|  I 
K||k  uiily  coloujr  of  Spain  in  America,  in  which  no  independent  go-,  I 
^L  D  o  3  vernmen^  I 
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▼emment  has  been  forined,  and  in  which  the  authority  of  Spain 
has  been  maintained  without  interruption.  There  have  been  manj 
conspiracies  at  Lima,  but  they  have  hitherto  failed  in  their  objects. 
The  principal  reason  of  this  exception  seems  to  be,  that  there  is 
in  that  province  a  greater  number  of  large  capitalists  and  opulent 
slave-holders  than  in  the  other  American  provinces,  who  are  na* 
turally  interested  in  preventing  the  success  of  any  commotion  which 
m^y  alter  the  state  of  property  and  of  power,  and  may  deprife 
them  of  their  exclusive  privileges. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  changes  in  the  relative  condition  of 
the  belligerents  in  America,  will  result  from  the  equipment  of 
naval  forces — by  the  Caraccas,  under  the  command  of  Brion,  and 
by  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Admiral  Brown.  Their  vessels  have  been 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  colonies,  too  distant  to 
have  acted  with  concert ;  and  they  have  already  assailed  the  trade 
of  Spain  in  the  South  Seas,  and  even  in  sight  of  Cadiz.  The  ap- 
pearance on  the  high  seas  of  independent  flags,  not  acknowledged 
by  the  European  powers,  must  raise  questions  of  public  law,  of 
which  the  decision,  involving  considerations  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cal importance,  will  be  difficult  and  embarrassing.  But  all  uatioos 
know  what  is  due  to  pirates ;  and  the  tribunals  of  maritime  bw 
will  not  be  embarrassed  in  disposing  of  those,  whose  object  hu 
been  general  and  lawless  plunder. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  affairs  so  various  and  complicated,  the 
fear  of  being  prolix  must  be  our  apology  for  many  omissions. 
But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  South  America  without 
some  remarks  on  tlie  increase  of  trade  which  Elngland  may  derive 
from  an  intercourse  with  that  countr)*.  With  an  extensive  line  of 
coast,  with  numerous  navigable  rivers,  which,  like  great  arteries,  in- 
tersect the  continent,  and  form  abundant  channels  for  internal 
traffic,  with  a  population  of  seventeen  millions,  which  was  increasing 
before  the  present  war,  and  must  rapidly  increase  under  an  im- 
proved system  of  government,  without  any  manufactures  of  con- 
sequence, and  possessing  in  abundance  tiie  precious  metals — South 
America  presents  a  market  to  the  skill  and  enterprize  of  our  mer- 
chants, which  we  hope  and  believe  will  not  long  be  \iithholden  from 
them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  contest  in  South  America, 
whether  the  colonies  become  independent  nations,  or  whether 
they  continue  to  be  governed  by  Spain,  advantages  must  accrue 
to  Briti!>h  commerce.  On  this  point  we  cannot  better  express 
our  opinion  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Grenville,  who  in  his  cele- 
brated 6|>eecl)  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Elast  India 
Company,  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  our  acquiring  '  a  free  trade  with 
the  rich  kingdoms  of  South  America,  a  countxy  hitherto  bamd 
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sgaimt  U9  aa  much  b;  the  monopolies  of  lis  own  government  as  bj 
our  own,  but  now  at  laul,  by  ihe  course  of  events  no  longer  within 
the  control  of  man,  opened^  in  nery  case  I  trust,  infullibly  opened 
to  llie  cominerce^uf  the  world.' 

The  e\purl$  of  the  colonies,  which,  we  believe,  have  not  liLlherto 
ext^ei'ded  eighteen  milliouit  sterling  in  value,  are  peculiarly  adttptcd 
to  the  taale  and  to  the  nccessitieii  of  ihe  European  nations.  Huin- 
boltlt  stales  their  total  of  imports  from  Europe  at  Xl'l.^SU.OUO. 
A  Ta)iid  increase  in  qiianlity  and  value  of  both  must  follow  tha 
abaiulonment  of  the  restrit'tive  policy,  which  Lui  not  been  more 
pernicious  to  their  welfare  ihan  to  ihe  real  iuierests  of  Spain. 
There  is  d  curious  proof  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  proxperily  of 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those  eolouicit,  which  we  shall  udduce 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Wliile  the  provinces  of  La 
Plata  were  not  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  a  separate  vice-royalty, 
and  of  a  fair  coinpeiiiion  with  the  uiber  American  provinces,  we 
find  the  annual  average  of  exports  from  Lh  Plata,  from  the  yeitr^ 
I74S  to  \7b'J,  amounted  to  i,6T7,2oOof  dollars;  hut  from  the 
year  nya  to  IT!>6,  after  the  introduction  of  a  better  B)Jtlem  of  trade 
and  ofgovernmeiit  the  same  average  was  4,744. 173. 

It  may  be  fairly  itilerred  fniui  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  ihe  rapid 
advance  of  their  trade  iifter  the  partial  upenitiv  of  l77B,  that  no 
calculation  can  be  drawn  from  the  pa^t  or  present  produce  of  tha 
Spanish  colonies,  a«  to  ilie  luiure  results  of  their  fiee  intercourM 
with  Burope — these  must  be  influenced  bv  unoiher  cuu.'<e,  of 
which  tlie  effects  are  aUo  incalenluble.  ll  bud  been  a  favourite 
part  of  the  perverse  policy  of  tjpain,  to  exclude  all  her  coloiiie* 
from  any  share  iu  tlie  general  advancement  of  kiio»leilge.  But 
tbia  exclusion  can  in  no  cese  he  contiuiied.  It  would  be  <is  easy 
to  turn  the  current  of  the  Oronoko. 

ll  was  indeed  idle  to  !>ufipi>se  that  the  system  had  been  prrfectljf  I 
successful  befikre  llic  revolution.  In  dcliance  of  the  Int^uisition.  .1 
which  has  become  in  America  as  in  Spain,  an  instrument  of  p'dicljj  I 
rather  than  of  religion,  the  inhahitanta  of  South  America  had  long,! 
been  sufficiently  enlightened  to  reflect  and  rca^im  on  their  ow  n  cam;  I 
dilion;  and  us  human  nature  turns  most  eiigeily  to  wliul  n  in 
severely  interdicted,  thty  Imd  alio  long  been  in  the  hnbil  of  p 
curing  andiitniUing  ihe  wortLM  of  the  French  philoMiphers  and  poll*  I 
ticians.  This  Hiate  of  partial  and  im|>erfeci  knowledge  has  been  inf  I 
jurious  to  tlieir  interests,  hy  misleading  them  Iu  an  niiiiuiiun  of  tbf  I 
revolutionary  forms  and  iloclrine^-  of  France  in  the  rrigu  ufjacoj  I 
binical  plirenzy.  But  their  present  iiitercomse  with  ihc  Cmie4  j 
Slates  and  wilh  Europe  » ill  rapidly  augment  their  means  of  infupj  1 
mution,  aii<l  will  euli|{htm  them  on  everv  point  of  public  w-ellai 
mil)  of  private  hitpphiesi.  ^Vith  the  increase  of  knowledge  will  arit 
Uia  wHflrs,  the  retiueoitDts,  and  the  varied  pursuits  of  civilizjtma.  i 
O  o  4  IV  1 
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The  desire  of  possessing  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  will 
become  more  active,  and  it  will  produce  a  reciprocal  advantage, 
•—to  the  colonists,  in  the  improvement  of  their  industry,  and  conse- 
quently of  their  happiness ; — to  the  foreign  trader,  in  the  abundance 
of  the  means  and  resources  of  a  valuable  commerce. 

We  look  forward  with  ardent  and  sincere  hope,  not  only  as  friends 
to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  England,  but  as  men  io- 
terested  in  tlie  welfare  and  improvement  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
to  such  auspicious  changes  in   the  condition  of   the    American 
people.     We  trust  the  time  will  come,  when,  released  from  the 
state  of  exile  to  which  they   have   been   too   long  condemned, 
they  will  at  length  be  admitted  into  the  pale  of  European  inter- 
course— when  they  will  enjoy  the  arts  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  of  which  they  have  extended  and  preserved  the. 
language  and  the  religion.     But,  impressed  with  these  feelings,  we 
confess  that  we  should  prefer  exporting  to  them  our  commodities 
rather  than  our  out-cast  patriots.     We  cajinot  be  of  opinion  that 
the  part  which  France  chose  to  piny  jn  the  disturbances  of  North 
America  bhould  now  be  repeated  by  England  in  the  South.     We 
caimot,  in  compliment  to  the  freedom  of  any  country,  abjure  all 
regard  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  our  own.     Even  if  we  were 
professed  advocates  of  the  colonists,  we  should  have  enforced  tke 
desireableness  of  nn  absolute  neutrality  on  the  part  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.     No  one  of  them  could  interfere  in  the   quarrel,  but 
least  of  all,  England,  without  exciting  rival  nations  to  take  their 
part  in  the  war;  and  infecting  America  with  the  intrigues  and  per- 
plexities of  European  policy.     As  Englishmen  we  have  expressed 
our  opinions  and  our  hopes,  that  no  hostile  interference  in  the  con- 
test between  Spain  and  lier  colonies,  that  no  equivocal  system  of 
partiality  to  eitlier  side  will  hazard  the  loss  of  those  advantages  which 
rtiiist  ultimately  result,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  from  our 
pnscverance  in  the  policy  adopted  at  the  beginning   of  the  war. 
That  policy  consists  in  the  observance  of  a  fair,  declared,  nnam- 
biijuous  neutrality  so  long  as  our  national  honour  is  respected  by 
both  parties,  and  our  good  offices  are  not  called  for  by  either  to 
heal  those  dissensions  %\hirh  we  are  determined  not  to  aggravate 
and  inilanie :  and  it  would  lead  (in  the  event  of  such  a  call  bein*: 
n)adc  upon  u^)  to  an  active  and  impartial  exercise  of  those   go(»H 
offices,  for  the  purpo^fe  of  effecting,  on  equitable  and  reasonable 
terms,  a  reeonciliation,  by  which  the  respective  claims  and  interests 
of  the  niother-countrv  and  the  South  American  provinces  might 
be  acknowledged  and  adjusted,  and  the  peace  of  the  new  world 
consolidated  with  that  of  the  old. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  ihe  Agricnllure  of  Derbjihite,  witli  Obiemtiont 
«n  (he  Mesni  of  lt«  Improvemeni;  drawn  up  for  ihe  Cuniideralion  of  ilid  ' 
Board  of  Agricultur*,  atid  Iniernal  Iroproremeni; — C'nduding  wiih  a  brfcT 
RecBpilulntioD  of  tlievirloui  Hinti  and  Suj^geittuiiiof  MeaBur«<  i>lcu1aied  for 
InprovenMnt,  scaiiered  through  ihr  whole  tlirM  tolumei.  Bjr  Jubn  Farej, 
Senior,  Mineral  Survevor.     Vol.  III.     16». 


HI.     4to,      41. 49. 

'Memoin  of  the  Public  •nd  Private  Ufe  of  ihe  Rieht  Honourable  R  .  __ 
Srinjiej  Sheridati.     B;  Jabn  Wotkins,  U,D.    Vol.  11.    4io.     II.  lli.  6d.  -" 

D.  Junii  Juvennlii  Sntirv  XVI.    A  Georgia  AleK.  Ruperii.    evo.     lOi,  Sil>  ■ 

AccuMtiDn;  or.  The  Family  of  D'An|tlnd«.     Bv  Julin  Howard  Payne.  , 

The  Buhemian;  a  Trni;edv.  iii  F»e  Acts.     4a.'0J. 
The  Peamni of  Luceni;  a  Melii-Drama.     Bv  GeorKe  Soane.    St.  fid. 
TbePertinii  Uunlers,urlhe  Roieof  Giir^istau;  a  Paslnral&erio-cotnicOpen, 
.■*  perrormed  at  the  Engtith  Opera  tloHne.     By  Thoions  Noble,  E>q.     is.  6ri. 

A  Lexicon  of  the  Priinitivo  Words  of  ihe  Greek  LanEuaR*.  ineluiive  of 
•everal  lending  Detivalivet,  upon  a  new  Plan.  For  the  Uie  uf  Schooti  a  ' 
pfivaie  Peraoni.     Bv  the  Rev.  Jiilm  [tnoth,     8vo.     9i,  , 

A  Key  lo  rhe  lust  Edition  of  Ur.  Perrin't  French  Exerdtei,    By  C.  Gro).  3ti  .  1 

An  liiiruduciinn  to  English  Compuiiiion  uiid  Elocution,  in  fnur  Parts.  B^  I 
Jolin  Carey,  LL.O.  Master  of  a  Sera  inary  for  a  liiniled  number  of  Pupit^'j 
Wesi-H|UBre,  Surrey.     ISino.     S«. 

Inttilulet  uf  Urammar,  as  uppllcuble  to  the  Engli&li  I^nituai^,  oi 
ituctory  to  the  Study  uf  ullier  LBiigua^ie),  syslcmalically  arrniiped  and  bridly.j 
explained.     l*o  which  Die  added  botue  Chronological  Table*.     By  Jntnti  Ail< 
drew,  LL,D.    8vu.    a.  Gd. 

SiBlement  reipeciiiif;  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  Settlement  upon  the  Red  River  ii 
Nofth  Ameiiea;    in   ])e»irui;iHin  in   11915  and  I8I61   and  the  Mniiacreftf  I 
Goretnor  3eit>ple  nnd  liii  Party.     Witli  Obseftaiionf  on  a  rec«nt  publicatioi^)  J 
entitled, ''AN.irrative'>fOtcurtenccsintheIudinnCounirie*,''&c.  8vu.  T».Mt  | 

Auilientic  Memnirsuf  the  Rcrolmiim  in  France,  and  of  theSoOeringi  of  tiM,  L 
KUvnlHiraily,  deduced «hielly  from  accounia  by  eve-H itneasea.     8«o.   IO9. 4dr  1 

the  Mth  of  England;  or,  the  Triumph*  of  ibe  late  War  as  they  appear  in  lbs 
TlMnluofpHrhnrneiit,  piugtetiivtty  vnted  10  the  Navy  and  Army;  withNuticM,. 
Bivgr^phical  and  Miliiory.     By  Maurice  Evans,  Navy  and  Army  Agent.     14^^ 

"  Ahridgment  of  the  Statute* ;'  Wing  n  Compendinui  Abilract  of  the  Public 
Acts  piitieil  ill  181T;  with  Comi^mti,  Note*,  and  a  Copious  Index.  Br 
Thinnai.  Waher  Williams  of  the  Inner  Temple.  E»q.     19mo.     4<. 

A  Select  liiw  Lilinirv,  CJniuining  the  wNnle  l.ai*  nnn  in  force,  relalire  ts 
Parish  Ofbceti,  Lundlu'ds  Tenant,  nnd  L»<lt:ers;  \Vili*.  Codicili,  and  Revo- 
cation!; Itankruptt;  Billt  of  F-ichatige;  ituying  and  Selling  of  Uorten,  Game, 
lie     By  Uenry  Ctavering,  Ei>].  Bxrritter  at  Luw.     8vo.     II.  3a.tkl. 
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Of  the  Practice  of  the  Exchequer  of  PIcftt,  with  an  AppeiMiix  of  Forms,  hf 
James  Manning,  Esq.  of  DacohiVIiin,  Barrister  at  Law.  Part  IL  Rujal  8vo.  9». 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  La^%s;  in  which  it  is  I'ully  proved  that,  except  in 
particular  cases,  Game  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  by  the  Law  of  EniiUiod, 
the  Property  of  the  Occupier  of  the  Land  upoa  which  it  is  fouud  aod  taken. 
With  Alterations  suggested  for  the  Improvement  of  the  System.  By  Edward 
Christian,  of  Gray*s  Inn,  £m^.  Barrister  at  Law,  Professor  of  tl»e  Laws  of  £i^ 
land,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Ely.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &C 

Practical  Inquiry  iato  the  Causes  of  the  frequent  failure  of  the  Operatjons 
of  Depression,  and  of  the  Extraction  of  the  Cataract,  as  usually  perforroed, 
with  the  Decription  of  a  Series  of  New  and  Improved  Operations,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  which  most  of  these  causes  of  failure  may  be  avoided.  Illustrated 
by  Tables  of  the  Comparative  Success  of  the  New  and  Old  Modes  of  Practice. 
By  Sir  William  Adams.     16s. 

Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  and  Hon.  the  Directprs  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
&c.     By  Sir  William  Adams.    Ss.  6d. 

The  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination.  By  James  Moore,  Director  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment.    8vo.     9s. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Prepuce  and  Scrotum.  By  William 
Wadd,  Esq.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  his  Royal  Hi((bness  the  Priooe  Regeau 
4to.     lis. 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,Cause,aad  Varieties  of  the  Arterial 
Pulse,  and  into  certain  other  Properties  of  the  larger  Arteries  in  Animals  with 
Warm  Blood,  illustrated  by  Engravings.     By  C.  H.  Parry,  M.D.  F.RJS.    8s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution*     No.  VII. 

Edinburch  Observer,  and  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  No.  I.     9s.  6d. 

British  Monachism,  or  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Monks  and  Naos  ef 
England.  By  Thomas  Dudley  Fosbrooke,  M.A.  F.S.A.  A  new  and  nacb 
enlarged  Edition,  illustrated  with  numerous  Plates.    4to.     31.  Ss. 

A  Practical  Chess  Grammar;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Cbeis,  in 
a  Series  of  Plates.     By  W.  S.  Kenny.    4to.     7s. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory  for  1817,  corrected  to  the  1st  of 
August.  By  A.  W.  Mason,  J.  S.  Kingston,  and  G.  Owen,  of  the  Secretarj'i 
Office,  EUist  India  House.     7s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    Vol.  II.  Part  IL      11.  5s. 

The  Sexagenarian;  or,  the  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.  9  vols.  8yo> 
ll.  Is. 

The  Complete  Sportsman:  containing  a  compendious  View  of  the  Ancieot 
and  Modern  Chase;  a  concise  History  of  the  various  kinds  of  Sponing  DufS 
&c.  the  Ancient  Forest  and  Game  Laws,  the  Modern  Game  Laws  explained 
and  illustrated;  the  Laws  relative  to  Dogs;  Angiin*;  and  the  Laws  relating  to 
Fish;  with  every  instruction  and  information  relative  to  the  Sports  of  the 
Field.     12mo.     7s. 

Stratagems  of  Chess,  or  a  Collection  of  Critical  and  Remarkable  Situatiooi; 
selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Masters,    fc.  Byo.     7s. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No.  XX.     Gs.  6d. 

A  Salutary  Treatise  on  Duelling;  together  with  the  Annals  of  Chivalry;  the 
Ordeal  Trial  and  Judicial  Combat.     By  Abraliam  Bosquet,  Esq.     5s. 

British  Field  Sports.     By  William  Henry  Scott.     Parts  I.  and  II.  Ss.ettii. 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisons.     By  James  Elmes,  Architect.    6s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  Insects,  selected  from  Natural  History,  aod  io- 
ttrsperscd  with  Poetry.    Ss. 


I«17. 
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The Natumlist'a  Poctet  Booli.or  Tuurisi't  Ciimpinion;  heinfi  n  brief  Inl 
ducii»ii  to  tlie  TarioQB  braiicbes  iif  Natural  HiilorVi  with  approved  tiieilMida  i 
fur  cullpctint;  mid  prewrviiiK  Quadrupedt,  Bird*,  Kfpiilea,  Fislius,  liitt 
Shells,  Corals,  Seedi,  Plaiitt,W(Mid>,Funlla,  Mineralt,  &r.  wall  llw  Gtii 
Chariicicri,  Hul.iis.  a»d  Placet  of  Retort  of  ilie  difcret.i  Ceiieru  uf  Zuulu|;>c4'1 
Subjecli.     B>  George  Gravei,  FX  S.     8vu.     14».     CuJuured  PlntM  ll.  U 

The  Leper  of  Aotle.  n  Tale.     TrHi>«l«[ed  from  the  French,  bj  Helen  Marit   I 
Williams,     ii.  6d.  ^ 

Coiiirdnii;    or,  the  !>i.  KildUna.     By  the  Authgr  of  "  Hurdenbraas  ■ 
Harerill."     i9m.i.     7*. 

159. 

ols,     18a. 
Captain.     Not. Lund  II. (to  be  cumpleted  in  19]|  I 

>  Beauclerc.     4  voh.     II,  Zi. 

Poems  and  Songs  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.     By  Robert  Tan nnhi^'  1 
Foanfa  Ediiioii.    Hi.  ' 

The  Swiu  Palriolt,  wtlli  oilier  Poem«,     By  W.  Mackeniie,  of  Edinbur^, 
fc.  8io.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Hoart:  in  Four  Idyll.     By  Henry  Hudson,  E«|.     Bvo.     U. 

Proapectui  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  Naiiunil  Poem,  by  Hubert  ■ 
William  Whittlecrafi,  saddlers  and  colliir-iiiakera,  biowmarkel,  Suffolk . 
Moded  to  cumprite  ihe  inoti  interntinj;  particulars  relative  (o  King  Aribur  ■ 
hi*  Hound  Table.     As.  6d. 

The  whole  Wur^i  of  Claudian,  na«  first  trtintlated  into  Euglith  Khyiii<  1 
By  A.  Hawkini,  Esq.    S  voS.   Cvo.    ll.  lis.  6d.  ' 

The  Ijiment  of  Tasso.     Bt  Lord  Byron.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Reft  Kob,  nr  the  Witch  of  8cot-Muir,  cammonty  called  Madj^e  the  Snoovari.1 
A  Scottish  Tale.     By  the  Author  of"  liardeubiass  uml  llaverill."    IJnio.  A^.] 


The  Adventure*  of  a  Pott 
Ss.  each. 
The  Deserter.     By  Ameli 


Consideration;  on  the   Poor  Laws.     By  Jubn  Davison,  I 
Oriel  Colk-Ee,0«ford. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Commiilee  of  the  Hvuseof  Commons  on  the. Poof'  I 
lawt,  ordered  to  be  printed  July,  1817;  l^^ether  wtih  the  Uinutn  of  Evi-  1 
deuce,  and  an  Appendix.  To  which  is  added,  Ihe  Report  of  itieCoiuiniiteesC  1 
the  House  oflyirds  on  the  Poor  l«>*a.     7s.  I 

The  Secoud  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Police,  lo)(ether  wilk  \ 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence.     T>, 

Su^ettions  for  the  Einpliiynieni  of  the  Pour  of  the  Meiropolii,  and  th«  1 
direction  of  their  Lulxiurs  to  the  benefit  of  the  luhabitanis;  with  Hints  04* J 
Mendicity.     Bv  Henry  [larnct  Ciaacnigne.     Is. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Power  of  Russia  in  1817.     8t. 

Additions  to  the  Fnurih  and  former  Editions  ufan  Essay  on  the  Prii 
•f  Population,  &c.     By  T.  R.  Malihus.  Professor  of  History  and  Pohtio 
Economy  in  the  East  India  Colleiie,  Hertfordshire.     Biv.     9s.  Od. 

UbservaTiuns  on  the  Causes  »f  tlie  Depression  of  A|tricul(ure  and  theHanw 
Trade;  coiiiainuii;  Brief  Remurks  on  Taialion,  Tithes,  Iinportatinn,  Puor'a 
Rate.  Rent,  and  Emiicraiion.    St.  6d. 

Obiervalioii)  on  the  Imporlance  of  Gibraltar  to  Great  Brilaiu,  as  the  uieana 
Qrooioting  the  Intercourse  with  lb«  Slates  of  ibe  Mediterranean,  pariicu- 
Lkvly  mthHaiocco.  ByCtiri*topberCI»rkc,Captainin  tlieRoyalAriitlery.  Ss. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A  Sermon  on  Regeneration  and  Conversion.  Bj  John  Napleson,  D.  D. 
Canon  ReMdtntiary  of  Hereford. 

Sermons,  chiefly  on  Practical  Suhjects.     By  E.  Cogan.     S  vols.  8vo.  II.41. 

Letters  of  Yorick  ;  or,  A  Good-bumoured  Remonstrance  in  favour  of  thf 
Established  Church.  Suhmitted  to  the  Bible  Society  Men,  Ijnncaftterians.aiHi 
Ather  Aggregate  Reformers  of  the  Church,  who  are  for  leaviifs  the  National 
Religion  out  of  National  Eiiucation.     By  a  very  humble  Memk»er  of  it.    l^s. 

A  Theolofriciil  Inquiry  into  the  Sacrament  ot  Baptism,  and  the  Nature  »f 
Baptismal  Regeneration;  in  Five  Discourses,  preached  before  the  UniversitT 
of  Cambridge,  in  April,  1817.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  Lecturer  cf  St.  Joha|^ 
Kewcastle-upon-Tyne.    8vo.    4s. 

A  Polyglott  Bible :  to  be  completed  in  five  Parts.     Part  I.     4to.     l).  Is. 

A  New  Testament,  on  an  original  plan ;  with  an  entire  page  of  nareioh! 
references,  correb|N)nding  with  each  page  of  the  tei^t;  bein^  an  imriieiisc 
assemblage  of  parallel  and  illustrative  passages  from  Cannei»,  Brown,  Blaynff, 
and  Scott ;  with  tho^e  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  French  and  Geroaan  Bibtes^  and 
many  new  ones.  The  whole  eluttorately  arranged  in  an  order  adapted  to 
increase  the  utility  of  the  work.     8s. 

Sermons  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Life.  Bt  the  bte 
Archibald  M'Lean,  of  Edinburgh.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  ot  his  Ll'Cf 
Ministry,  and  Writings.    By  \V.  Junes.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

VOYAGES.      TOPOGRAPHY. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy  to  China;  comprising  as 
authentic  Narrative  of  the  Public  Transactions  of  the  £ml»assjy  of  the  Voya^ 
to  and  from  China,  and  of  the  Journey  over^land  from  the  MiNithoftbe 
River  Pei-IIo,  to  the  Return  to  Canton ;  interspersed  with  Obaerrations  opos 
the  face  of  the  Country,  the  Policy,  the  Moral  Character,  and  Manners  of 
the  Chinese  Nation;  illustrated  wuh  Maps,  a  Portrait  of  Lord  Amher»t,aad 
8even  Coloured  Plates  of  Views,  &c.  By  Henry  Ellis,  E^q.  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  His  Majesty's  late  Ship  Alceste,  to  tlie  Yellow 
Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  numerous  hitherto  undi^co* 
vered  Ulands,  to  the  Island  of  Lewchew;  with  an  Account  of  her  Shipwrect 
in  the  St  1  nits  of  Gasp;ir.  With  a  Portrait  of  Captain  MaxnelL  and  Four 
Coloured  Eni;ravinKs.     By  John  M*Leod,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste.     19s. 

The  I^kes  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Ciimbertand,  delineated  b 
forty-three  Engravings,  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  from  Drawings  hv  Jo- 
seph Farriiigton,  R.  A.  With  Descriptions,  Historical,  TopographicaC  aixl 
Picturesque,  the  result  of  a  Tour  made  in  the  Summer  of  181G,  bj  Tbomai 
Hart  well  Hirne.    4to.     81.  8s.;  proofs,  121.  l'2s. 

Walks  in  Oxford ;  comprising  an  Oricinal,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  Ac* 
count  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Public  Buildings  of  the  University,  within 
introductory  outline  of  the  Academical  History  of  Oxford.  To  'which  are 
added,  a  concise  History  and  Description  of  the  City,  and  Delineations  io  tb< 
Environs.     By  W.'M.  Wade.     12mo.  8s.;  8vo.  16s. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  1809,  10,  and  11;  including  a  IV 
scription  of  I'pper  I/iuisiana,  together  with  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentuckv. 
Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  Illuiois  and  Western  Territories  ;  and  cou- 
taining  Keinurks  and  Observations  useful  to  Persons  emigrating  to  thoaecooih 
tries.     By  John  Bradbory.     8vo.     8«.  6d. 

.•\  Picturesque  Tour  tliroiigh  France,  Switzerland,  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  through  part  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1816.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Gentleman's  Guide  in  his  Tour  through  France,  By  Uenry  Come^Etq.  H 
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Jfibaye,  poetical  Jescription  of  the,  220 — and  of  the  mauacrM  tliert .) 
in  Stpiembtr,  171)2,  221.  ' 'j 

JUi/sfinia,  first  explored  by  ihe  Porlugueze,  331 — account  of  their  | 
embassy  ihitber,  3:}2— misconduct  uf  tbu  IVrtugueii:  iiii»»i  una  riot,  4 
332,  333. 

jij'nca,  northern  coast  of,  anciciilty  well  known,  302— hut  not  thtf  \ 
iiilerior,,  I'A.— irruption  of  tht:   burncuns,  302— cslnblishment  ul  th«i  I 
kingdom  of  Ghana,  ib. — traditionary  accounts  of  Tombuciou,  303-^ 
Battel  the  lirst  Englishman  who  visited  the  interior  uf  Africa,  304 — 
his  account  of  the  Jagas,  or  Giagas,  a  prednlory  tribe,  ib. — lying 
legends  of  the  Capuchin  fathen,  30j — exploratory  voyage  of  Thomr 
•on. '306— and  Jobson,  ib.  307— Verm uy den,  307— Captain  Stibbi,    i 
308— Harrison,  30<)— establishment  of  the  African  Sucieiy,  310—    | 
notice  of  the  exploratory  voyages  of  Ledyaril,  310— 312— of  Lucn^ 
312— 313-of  Major  Houghton,  314-of  Mr.  Park,  315— of  Mh   • 
Browne,  3lC— of  Horneman,  317— of  Captain  Smith,  317— 319--   ] 
of  Mr.  Nicholls,320— of  Roentgen,  3ai—323—ofBurch>irdt,3a4—  i 
of  Captain  Light,  324— uf  Captain  Tuckey,  325— of  Major  Peddi*  ^ 
and  Captain  Campbell, 326 — of  (heservajitsol  ibe  African Companj*  . 
327 — sketch  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Pottugueie,  in  Africa,  327-^  I 
338. 

JfricM  Auoeialion  instituted,  3l6. 

.^fricoH  Company,  notice  of  their  efforb,  in  exploring  the  interior  af*! 
Africa,  327.  _  ' 

Alacanandii,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  junction  of,  with  the  Bbkgbirat'h^  J 
410.  . 

Amtrka,  increase  of  population  in,  accounted  for,  372,  373-rcharafr 
ter  and  habits  of  the  lliiglish  settlers  in  Norib  America,  535,  536—   I 
their  situation  at  the  time  of  iheir  shaking  off  their  connexion  with 
Kngland,  536,  537.— See  Souli  Atnmca. 

,/imhrril  (Lord),  interview  of,  wi[h  the  Chinese  imperial  legate,  a66-^  '  , 
arrives  with  his  suite  &tTieB-«ing.  46? — refuses  to  perform  the  cet^ 
I  inony  of  prostration,  467 — nefjociations  with  iho  mandarins,  4£d-—  ' 
bis  etobarrfifsin^  Mtuaiiun,  46g — has  another  inierview  with  another 
legale,  and  refuses  to  prostrate  himself,  471 — ungenerous  treatment 
of  Lord  Amherst  and  the  'Gentlemen  of  the  embasty,  473,  474'^thB 
emb;i3sy  ordered  to  Jepiut.  475— remarks  on  the  conduct  of  (lia 
Chineje  governmenl,  477,  478 — Lord  Amherst's  embassy  contrasted 
wil(i  Ijiai  of  Lord  Macartney.  479- 
■^""-iftDuchcjt  of),  fccautiful  a|XKtrophe  in,  223,  224. 

Jpoe^ypae', 
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Jpocalypie  (convent  of),  188— valuable  MSS.  there,   189- 

Arabitm  korseSy  peculiarity  of,  171,  179- 

Architecturty  oriental,  origin  of,  considered,  l62. 

Atkeni  {moAtTn)y  account  of   194,  195 — notice  of  the  Parthenon,  and 

other  ancient  remains,  196. 
Atko$  (Mount),  notice  of,  212 — vindication  of  the  monks  resident  there, 

t6.  213. 

B. 

Bacon  (Lord),  character  of,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  46^^ — remarks  thereoo, 
48—54. 

Bampton  LecturtSy  observations  on,  338,  339. 

Batariay  mortality  of,  78. 

.BafA  (Chinese),  notice  of,  481. 

Battel  {Andre^y,  adventures  of,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  304,  305. 

Battie  of  Platsa,  site  of,  205. 

BeUkam  (Mr.),  remarks  on  the  bold  assertions  of,  341,  342. 

Bemoyy  an  African  prince,  adventures  of,  328,  329* 

BMdrinafky  notice  of  a  temple  at,  413 — ceremonies  and  pilgrinnga 
thither,  414. 

Bk^gkirat'ki  river,  the  main  branch  of  the  Ganges,  407 — maimen  of 
the  inhabitants  on  its  banks,  ib, — curious  trident  discoverecT  there, 
407,  408 — its  junction  with  the  Alacananda,  another  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  410. 

Bibify  perspicuity  of,  demonstrated,  446,  447- 

Birds' nestSy  edible,  of  Java,  account  of,  79' 

Boa  Constrictor,  account  of  one  feeding,  504,  505. 

Bolivar  (General),  progress  of,  in  South  America,  555,  556 — his  hu- 
mane prohibition  of  putting  Spanish  prisoners  to  death,  554. 

Bottle  (empty),  experiment  011,  in  tlie  sea,  283-^its  phenomenon  a^ 
counted  tor,  ib. 

Boulevards  of  Paris,  poetical  description  of,  225. 

Bounties  on  population,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  ultimately  injurioQ% 
382. 

Bowes  (Sir  Jerom),  anecdote  of  the  intrepid  conduct  of,  476,  477. 

Bridgfy  remarkablf,  at  Carna-pruyaga,  412. 

British  Jishermen,  ho:>pitality  of,  to  French  navigators,  235,  S36. 

Browne  (Mr.)*  notice  of  his  exploratory  travels  in  Africa,  3l(> — assasvi- 
nuted  in  Persia,  ib. 

Bruce  {Mr,)y  venicity  of,  established,  168. 

Budh  (religion  of),  observations  on,  423,  424. 

Buenos  AyreSy  notice  of  the  revolution  in,  558,  559. 

Buonaparte  (Napoleon),  mMnoeuvres  of,  to  keep  himself  alive  in  the 
recollection  ot  Luro)>e,  506 — anecdote  of  him,  when  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  6O9,  610 — denies  that  he  ever  professed  Mabo- 
metanism  in  Kgypt,  511 — convicted  of  falsehood  by  his  own  proclt- 
mations,  512 — pnM)f  that  he  jjoisoned  his  sick  men  at  .latia,  512— 
515 — and  put  to  deaih  the  garrison  of  Kl  Arish,  5ib' — 518— hii 
excuse  for  murdering  Captain  Wright,  519 — proof  that  that  murder 
was  committed  by  his  order,  520,  521 — his  palliations  of  the  murder 
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America,  543. 
Burckardl  (Mr.),  not) 
Barney  (Cnpt«in  Jul 
riei  in  the  SaulA  Sea 
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radiclcd  by  an  authentic  state- 
on  the  conductor  Buonaparte, 


o  the  thrnne  of  Spanish  j 


9  travels  in  Africa,  334'. 
es),  Chonoliigkal  Hutoni  of  Voyages  and  Discorr- 
•chuructcraf  this  work,  ib. 

c. 

Cairo,  nnlice  of,  iSj. 

Campbell  (Captain),  death  of.  in  the  interior  nf  Africa,  Ss€. 

Carrica$,  earihquake  in,  .W5— progress  of  ihe  revolution  there,  ii. 

Caulmncourl  (General),  privy  lu  the  murder  of  the  Diike  d'Enghiei,  1 
539. 

Cerei,  statue  of,  removed  from  Eleusis.  303. 

Cholmer>{DT.),on  the  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelalioii,  i 
451— the  prevaienceofChristianity  considered,  453— Dr.  Cbalmer^s  ] 
view  of  internal  evidence,  453,  454— strictures  on  it,  454 — 45?—  J 
and  on  the  severity  of  ratiocinmion  required  by  him  in  studying  the  1 
evidences  of  Christiamty,  458.  459 — remarks  on  the  rejection  of  J 
miracles,  because  they  are  Chrislian.  460— their  rejeciiun  by  iha  i 
Jews  considered,  460 — 4<> 3— strictures  on  the  execution  of  Dr>  J 
Chalmers's  work,  463. 

Chili,  progressof  the  revolution  in,  559,  56o. 

Ciinete  selllcra  at  Java,  account  of,  83 — nuble  instance  of  generosity  is  J 
a  Chinese  merehani,  485 — Hccuum  of  the  Irealnienl  of  Lord  Am-  i 
hers!  and  his  suite  by  the  Chineiie  govemmeni,  4(i6— 471 — 473—47*  | 
— 478— specimen  of  Chinese  falsehood,  473— filthy  habits  of  the  f 
Chinese,  481— their  diet,  483— instances  of  their  orderly  conduct, 

482,  483 — the  Chinese  deficient  in  fellow-feeling  towards  each  other,,.) 

483,  484— account  of  tha  Chinese  mandarins,  485,  486 — state  of 
the  female  sex  in  China,  487,  488 — remarks  on  the  population  of 
China.  488,  489— dramatic  entertainments  of  the  Chinese,  489. 490 
— notice  of  iheir  military  force,  490 — slate  of  religion  among  them* 
*90,  +9' — noticeof  Chinese  Jews,  *93 — Itomsn  Catholic  missions-  I 
nes,  why  unsuccessful  among  the  Chinese,  493 — the  real  stale  of. 
their  domestic  society  still  unknown,  494. 

Cireumciaon  praciistsl  by  ihe  Tonga  islanders,  37- 

C'iiil  lervanU  of  the  East  India  Company,  important  functionsof,  1  \Bp  j 
119 — the  actual  state  of  their  qualifications  before  the  establishment  1 
of  the  college  at  ChIcuiIs,  J30— what  educalion  necessary  for  them,  1 
133,  123 — 136,  137 — in  what  way  the  requisite  qualiScaiious  may  j 
be  best  procured,  133,  134. 

Garir  (Dr.  D.  E.),  Travels  in  ronojn  C&antnei  of  Europe,  &c.,  vols.  III.  \ 
and  IV.  160— general  character  of  the  volume,  ib. — death  of  DJezzar 
Pasha,  a.  161— Dr,  Clarke's  opinion  on  the  oriental  origin  of  Gothic 
■rehiteciure,  I^'3 — singular  phenomenon  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
163 — state  of  the  French  prisoners  on  board  the  ship  in  which  the 
•utfaor  wiled,  l64— effects  of  the  Etesian  winds  on  the  current  of  the 

Nil«, 
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"NjIc,  1B5 — PPiflRfk*  on  Dr. Clarke's  account  of  Lower  Egjpt,  i^— 
irrij^tition  o(  the  Deltii,  10*6 — l'celinj*s  of  the  author  on  approaciun: 
the  pyramiiis,   lOt) — notice  of  Cairo,  167 — anglo-lnflian  arnv  tij- 
cainpecKiSr  it9  vicinity,  i7». — veracity  of  Mr.  Brucf  established,  K>S- 
viMt  to  the  pyramids  ot'  Ciizeh,  165) — account  of  the  pyramids  of  Sx'.- 
karu,   170 — examination  and  refutation  of  Dr.  Clarke's   hypoihrrj 
that  M»me  of  tbem  were  erected  by  the  ]»raelite9,   17*2 — 17^ — haiha- 
rous  treatment  ol  Turkibh  prisoners  by  the  French.  175>*-"ConieCtcw 
res-pectiiii;  PompeyV  l*il!ar,  ISO,  181  —  mistake  of  I>r.  C4arke  recnrk  : 
concerning  the  Serapeum,  18'^,  IS3 — (uinillel  between  ihv  massacif 
ut*  tlie  Capudiui  Pabiia  and  those  ot  Buona)Mirtt\  lh4 — ignorance  <-t 
Mohamnu'dan    navi^ntors,    Ibj,   186 — inscription   on    two   Kkr^iiji: 
ladies  1S7 — curious  ^pecimen  of  ^lohamniedan   law,  i^.— 'arrhres^: 
tboisltrof  I'atnios.  ItiS — purcluises  some  valuable  MSS.  l8P'«peci- 
nu-n  of  I'rtiich  hone>ty,  ih, — brief  notice  vf  the  isle  of  Patmos  lU)— 
and  Na.xus  1^)1— ca\e  of  Paros,  1^)2— and  grotto  of  Antipan>si^.-- 
arrival  ol  Dr.  Claike  at  ^ullium,  193— notice  of  the  tomb  of  C«:. 
l*auet,iV'.— Mriciurts  on  Dr.  C.'s  cen>ures  of  Lord  Elpn*  1^4,  IQ3^ 
notice  of  ancient  buildniizs  now  existing  at  Athens,    ipi),  I97— arri- 
val of  Dr.  C.  at  Naupiia,  l^S — present  state  of  that  place,  ih. — hyix)- 
thevi^  of  Dr.  Clarke  re>pecting  the  ruins  of  Tyriui,  19!^«-his  mb'iilt 
concerning   the  supj'crs  of  llecate,  corrected,   20O — antiquities  ot 
Art;o«i,  «01 — arri\al  ut   Kieu>i!i.  and  removal  of  the  statue  of  Ccr^, 
t?UC,  '•iVJ— account  oi  the  plain  of  Marathon, '^(U,  '205 , — present  sUK 
ot  Theliesand  it2>  surrounilin^  district,  jc03— description  uf  a  nioder: 
Greek  dinner  party,  'JOO— ancieut  ftuperstitionii  of  Greece  still  in  ex- 
istence, '207 — vi^it  to  l^ainassus,  ib.  )20S — preheat  appearange  oiitt 
pas>  ot  1  liorniopv  !a\  th.—  the  author's  arrival  in  TbebsaJy,  !209 — Chi- 
rac ler  oi  (he  Tht  ^^<llian^.  ji«. — the  situation  of 'ren)()c,  discovcren,iiO 
—  noticeot  .\nj[ul.ikie.  liic  .Manchester  ol  Thes»aly,  iS. — preserisia*? 
of   lliosalMiiicu,  Jll  —  Dr.  Clarke's  Miictuies  on  the  Greek  nauii\\ 
conecKil,  -Jlv:.  2\'J—  pu^>i!i;e  of  the  llebius,  214' — Dr.  Clurkrr/?- 
taken  iii  >a\)ni:  that  theaucicnt  Cireekb  :»nuiked  tobacco,  ih.  '21a-**»r' 
panlcnnine  <  f  llar]c<ju:n  ni<t  i«ry;iiiali\  lieiived  from  Grei'Cr,  i?ia.^'^^ 
— arrival  ut   the  aiiihur  aI  Coii^iantuiupie,  'Jlo — concludin  *  »tr::- 
iuu"».  2\7. 

OHt^''■l^^^■**r  ,^M.  T.  Kxj  \  nfi  / ic  fici^ht  r?' tht  IHmaLiya  Mountains^  4US- 
leniaikN  •  n  il.e  li.iia  l>y  uhuli  he  c!iilciiVi>ui'v  to  prove  liicw  sUJil.-' 
in  hiii;hl  lo  llie  Ar.ile^  ar.i;  Ci»'iiiiler.i>,  -k>l — 4-Vl- 

Ct»/'t'  i€>.  lu.irimit  »-l,  iMfiKuit,  jj,*,  .i.JJ — ••;!  tte  rc\*olu:iijj  \\\vt 
^|^ll1l'«ll  >»■'..;:»  .\inrin..tii  c.-iui.it'".    ->ie  4N..yzi  »i'\t'r.cti^ 

Ci>«nii..,  peculi.ir  oiiiicui;ir>  hjvi»:iIi:    ;■',   K*0  —  the    Xiiru'tv   of  nr.*    1 
l.tknl  c*  nMvstic.i,    lu(».    107—    t"'t«^.iHi'n>  ou  lue  cviiicoie*  oi  li»ii,    | 

Co:.ii*\  C\\ii>\\.\i.\'\  Mr>l  pl.u.Uii  Jij.  h\  ;iie  rviiin.ii;e7.e,  3;V; — ckwtCi'f 
ol  /ii.„!-.t,  ti'iit-:;  »I  Ilia  I  s.-  »...i!\.  .1  .  J..13 — pi«^n>«»  t/|  (h«>  iniv^u^^- 
iu>,  .^I  »,  v'vU»  -{•:*■:»■. ..iiii  '•rii..«.its  liicic,  ^7 — ir«i.sK-ni  eti^cU^' 
nii>M«'n:.iv  :,  :■>  ii:>.  ^'JJ .  «»^>*'*. 

CV.'^oi'm.  plCM  Ui  »Ialc  V.I,    •k'i,    «U». 
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Com,  kccount  of  ihe  qtisnlities  of,  exported  from  tbe  United  States  of 
America,  394 — and  Poland,  16. 

CiM(iiliind  of),  curious  usage  nt,   18?. 

CmUy  of  (he  French  to  ilieir  Turkish  prisonert,  178,  179, 

Cadworlk  (Dr.),  character  of,  55. 

D. 

Daba,  H  town  of  ThibetianTartary,  account  of,  A32. 

ZAieiMie/f  (Governor),  tyranny  of,  in  Java,  73—81. 

Delta,  irrigHtinn  nf,  1^6. 

Dc  Pradt  (Abbt),  publicnliont  of,  on  America,  530— observation*  on 
ihem,  444— specimen  of  his  rhapsody  on  the  naval  power  of  England, 
545,  546. 

DtKartet,  philosophical  system  of,  considered,  60 — 69. 

Dirgo  Cam,  exploratory  voyage  of,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  339,  330— r 
discovers  the  river  Zaire,  330. 

Diet  of  th«  Javans,  83. 

Dinner  (^modttu  Clreck),  described,  206, 

Djezvir  Patio,  demh  or.  ifiO,  Itil. 

Drama.     See  Comeili/,  Tragic  Drama. 

Dramatic  mlertaurmenli  of  ihe  ChineM;.  nulice  of,  489,  490. 

Drydfn't  irogedies,  observations  on,  25fi,  257. 

Datch,  oppressive  fiovernmcnt  of,  in  Java,  72>  73— masMcre  of  Javsiia  \ 
«c  by  ibem,  287—289. 

E. 

^att  laiiia  Cvllrgr,  tracts  on,  10/ — revievr  of  the  ci re um stances  in  ]q- 
dia,  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  college  of  Fort  Wilham,  in 
India,  113— 134— andof  ihecolle^  al  Hertford,  in  this  country,  134 
— uiiat  education  necessary  for  writen,  133,  133— the  question  of 
diference  between  a  school  and  college  education  considered.  124, 
If  5,  136 — comparison  between  the  course  of  instruction  at  ilic  £)■» 
India  college  and  the  univerMlies,  137,  128— the  probable  bcneliu 
mulling  from  strict  public  examinaliuns  considered,  128—121 — 
reatons  agninst  relying  exclusively  on  such  a  lest,  131,  132- in  what 
way  the  igualificatpons  requisite  for  the  Company's  »er»ants  may  be 
best  procured,  133,  134— view  of  the  eMablitbment  at  Hertford,  135 

^.— favourable  circumstance*,  under  »hich  it  was  instituted,  136 — 
defect  in  placing  the  power  of  expulsion  in  the  Coun  of  Directors, 
141— bcuettti  which  have  actually  resulted  frum  the  East  India  Cui* 
lege,  143,  144— leMimuiiics  in  favour  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
■  students,  144 — 146— alleged  stiitemenls  of  want  of  diKipline,  con- 
nidered,  147 — representations  of  Mr.  Malthus  on  ibis  subject,  118, 
1*9— hostility  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  against  the  college,  ISO- 
importance  of  the  students  entertaining  elevated  sentiment*  of  iheir 
future  destination,  150 — 154. 
Edg,nior1h  (Maria),  Comic  Dramai  uf,  96-~;<dvi->ed  to  turn  her  attention 
to  comedy  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  97 — ficliiious  narratives,  »hy  a  source 
of  pleasure,  ti.— peculiar  nature  of  dramatic  Action,  96',  97— pecu- 
liiir  difficulties  incident  to  comedy,  100— fable  of  "  The  Two  Guar- 
JiHiis,"  with  specimens,  101 — 104 — remarks  on  her  deli neatiuns  of 
I!  VOL.  XVII,  irg.  \xxM-.  r  r  Irisb 
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Iri^h  character,  105,  106 — and  on  the  rarity  of  comic  li^ett.  i3L 
107. 

Edftcafiim,  state  f>f.  in  the  Spanish  South  Amf rican  ci»lonie«.  5S9. 

Egypt  (L«)iier),  remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's  accMmic  of,  i65 — irhraiM  b 
the  Delta.  |6'6 — feelings  on  approHcliin«{  the  pyramids,  i^. — Me 
of  Cairo,  Xtlj — visit  to  the  pyniiiii'is  of  Oizeh,  1 69 — accwrci  a  at 
pyramids  ot  Sakknra,  with  remarks,  1/0 — 178 — conjectara  » 
s|H*cting  Pompey  «  pillar,   180. 

El  /Iruk,  purriMin  of,  ma*fsacrc«l  by  Buonaparte,  51 6 — 518. 

EfrusU,  remain^  uf  classical  antiquity  at,  202,  203. 

FJiis  (Henry),  Journal  nf  the  PnK'evtlings  of'  the  iafc  Emhattw  t9 
4t}$ — strictures  on  the  execution  of  his  work,  4tf4>,  -itfS-^-iiii 
of  Lord  .Amherstt  with  the  imperial  legate,  46*6 — arri^-ml  of  tkt» 
ba«sy  at  Tien-hinc,  4()7 — refusal  of  l^»nl  Amherst  to  perfona  (be» 
re mony  of  Ko-tou,  or  pnistniticm,  ib, — uegociation  of  Lord  A«" 
and  the  mandarins,  4()8— embarrassing;  circumstances  to  the 
baflsy,  469— interview  uith  Mo,  another  imperial  legale,  and 
Amhersts  refusiil  to  perf(»rm  the  Ko-tou,  471 — Chinefc 'falKcheae 
exemplified,  472— unpenen)us  treatment  of  the  ambassador,  471 
474 — the  embassy  ordered  to  depart,  475 — remarks  on  the  cauiac 
of  the  Chinese  government,  477,  478 — public  life  of  the  eaipenra 
China,  478— conli-ust  between  the  emlmssy  of  Lord   Macartner aid 

that  of  Lord  Amherst,  479 BIthy  habits  of  the  Chinese  excap^ 

fied,  481— -their  orderly  conduct,  482,  483 — want  of  fellnvr  fecfct 
among  them,  483,  484— small  feet  of  the  Chinese  ladies  accvoki 
for,  487 — observations  on  the  population  of  China,  488,  489— «^ 
count  of  a  Chinese  dramatic  entertainment,  489,  490 — notice  of  ik 
Chinese  military,  49O — and  of  their  religious  opinions,  490,  491'n- 
marks  on  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ellis,  491 — account  of  Jews  Imoei: 
China,  492 — circumstances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  success  of  ItiL- 
man  Catholic  missionaries  there,  492,  49^. 

Enghien  (Duke  d'),  murder  of,  how  palliated  by  Buonaparte,  521-*si- 
thentic  statement  of  that  event,  522— particulars  of  his  seijint  h 
the  emissaries  of  Buonaparte,  523—525 — names  of  the  persons  »; 
composed  his  pretended  court-martial,  525 — condemned  by  this. 
526 — and  assassinated  under  the  eye  of  Murat  and  Savary,  527- 
circumstances  of  finding  his  body,  527*  528 — remarks  on  the  vboie 
transaction,  529* 

Etesian  wintls^  elTccts  of,  on  the  course  of  the  river  Nile,   l65. 

Exports  of  the  South  American  colonies,  56l. 

F. 

Female  character^  beautiful  eulogium  on,  312. 

Fictitious  narratives,  why  a  source  of  pleasure,  97. 

FinofWy  king  of  one  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  character  of,  8— assasshu^ 
the  sovereign  of  the  isle  of  Tonca,  5, 6.— captures  the  fortress  of » 
cailofa,  11 — consents  to  the  mur(|er  of  his  brother,  1 4— instaam '^ 
his  cruelty,  I9,  26— his  superstitious  conduct,  during  the  illoess  of* 
fovourite  daughter,  22,  23— his  singular  behaviour  at  her  deatB,  24 
— ki0  d^th,  i6.— remarks  on  his  charajcter,  85 — his  Aineral  fb^ 


ruJenC  conduct  of  his  son  and  successor  Finow  II,  37— l>is  cha- 
icter,  28. 
TUndem  (Caplain),  uudac'iDUs  altempt  of  the  French,  to  rob  him  of  the 

merit  of  hi»  bhuijcuI  liiscoveriei,  exposed,.  225 — 231. 
Foriicr't:  history  uf  military  transactions  in  the  Tyrol,  347. 
Fort  H'tlliam.  college  of,  esloblished  by  Marquis  Wellesley.  1?1— re- 
.,    view  uf  Ihe  circumstances  thm  led  to  its  instiiution,  113—121 —  ,| 

course  of  study  pursued  there,  12t^ils  scale  contracted  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Llast  India  Company  and  the  Board  of  Controul.  (22.  | 
Foucki,  charged  with  being  rhe  murderer  of  Captain  Wright,  5Si. 
Fowiiiig,  siiiKUlur  species  of,  in  the  Tonea  Islands,  31. 
Frrnch  Drama,  in  the  n^e  of  Louis  XIV.  strieiure*  on,  255,  256— ils 
influence  on  the  English  stage.  256—258. 
^J'reHeK  tolditrJ,  Mahomctanism  professed  by,  when  in  Eg>'pt,  512~a 
Ht  , number  of  them,  when  sick  at  Jaffu,  poitoned   by  order  of  Buonn- 
■L^  parte.  512—515. 

^^j^iycitiet  (M.}>  awkward  apolo^  of,  for  the  French,  in  robbing  Captain 
Flinders  of  the  honour  of  his  nautical  discoveries,  230— 232— in  dis- 
patched on  a  new  voyage  of  discovery,  S47 — il»  more  immediate  ob- 
jects, U:  248. 
Funeral  ritei  of  the  Tonga  islanders,  15 — account  of  the  funeral  of 
Finow,  a  Tonga  sovereign,  2fi. 

G.  1 

Genrmiity,  noble  instance  o/,  in  a  Chinece  merchant,  484,  485.  { 

Ghana,  kinedom  of,  established  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  303.  j[ 

Ciagas,  an  inland  nation  of  Africa,  notices  of,  304,305.  ] 

GiptUi,  probable  origin  of,  199-  I 

Giztk,  pyramids  of,  briefly  described,  169.  ' 

Crav's  (Mr.),  strictures  on  Mr.  iMalthus'b  book,  refuted,  379,  380. 
Great  BriUan,  conduct  of,  towards  (he  Souib  American  cidoniei,  vin- 
dicated,  5*8—552,  56a. 
Gniufaa  (Baron),  conduci  towards  the  Duke  d*£ngliien  nhen  twied  Iw 

the  French,  523.  I 

H. 
/fflrfriwrsof  Java,  75.  I 

Haridvar,  account  of  the  great  fair  of,  404,  405.  | 

-  Harriaon'^  expedition  in  Ihc  interior  of  Africa,  notice  of,  309. 
liaziiil  (William),  The  Round  Tabic;  a  CoUatton  0/  Essans,  15*— con- 
trast between  his  style  and  that  of  Addison.    155~iubjects  dis- 
cussed by  him — the  "  Mannera"  of  the  Age,  16. — ipecimens  of  bis  J 
paradoxical  e.tpressions,  156 — and  of  his  tuid  tasic,  |37— his  lam«n-  1 
laiion  over  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution,  ili. — abuse  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  character,  158— and  of  Mr.  Burke's,  ih.  159- 
Hrbtr  (Reginald),  Bampton  Lecturet  of,  on  the  Penomility  and  Office  of 
the  Christian  Comforicr,  338 — his  character  «l  previous  writers  on 
this  lopic,  339,  340— plan  of  his  work,  341— the  doctrine  of  the 
Floly  Spirit  co-eval  with  the  first  instilutioD  of  the  church.  342,  343 
—the  Holy  Spirit  proved  co  be  the  promised  Comforter.  343,  344 — 
^^nature  of  the  >loiy  Spirit's  influence  on  the  soul,  3M,  345— perspi- 
BTf^iliiy  of  the  Scriptures  demonstrated,  346,  347- 
'"     '■                                            p  p  2                                      '  Hecat/* 
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ft        - 

•  Hecate 9  Sypper*  mistakes  concerning,  rectifieil,  200. 

Himalaya  Mountainxy  expeditions  to  discover  the  heights  of,  403 — de- 
parture of  Lieut.  Webb  and  his  party,  404 — their  arrival  at  Hand- 
yfWyUf, — their  progress  thence, 406* — reach  the  river  Bhkghrrat'bi,tfae 
main  branch  ot'  tlie  Ganges.  407 — manners  oi*  the  inliabitants  cif  its 
banks,  ih, — curious  trident  discovere*!  there,  ib, — arrival  at  the  Cows 
Alouth,  by  a  Hindoo  Moun^hee,  40S«-his  account  of  it,  i6. — soarre 
of  this  branch  of  the  Gan-ies,  409 — iunction  of  the  Uhkshirat'hi,  and 
the  Alacananda,  another  branch  of  the  Ganges,  410 — temple  of  Ra- 
nachandra,  t6. — ruined  state  of  the  city  of  Snnii«;iir«  410,411— 
curious  rope-dance  performed  in  its  vicinity,  411 — remarkable 
bridge  at  Carna-prayagn,  412 — ^junction  of  f»iher  branciies  <if  thr 
Ganges,  i7). — notice  of  the  town  of  Manah,  413 — and  nf  the  temple 
of  Bhadrinat*h,  413,  414 — ohscr^'a  lion  son  the  comparative  beiy^bts  as- 
signed to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  by  Messrs.  Colebnutke,  Webb,a»d 
others,  431 — 441.     See  also  Mottrcrnft. 

Hindooitm^  vestiges  of,  in  Java,  94— 5K) — the  established  religion  in  Hbt 
island  of  Bali,  89. 

Hobbes,  character  of,  54,  55. 

Hofrr,  history  of,  34/ — account  of  his  perscm  and  cbaracter,  356— 
358 — his  military  achievemrnis  npiinst  the  French,  36*2,  d63^to 
whom  he  is  l>et rayed ,  304 — condemned  to  death  by  a  military*  tri- 
bunal, 30*5 — account  of  his  last  moments,  3()6\ 

Ho/if  Spirit^  character  of  writers  on  the  Pers<mality  ami  OfBce  of,  3^ 
340— doctrines  respeciins»  him,  ciKfval  with  the  first  institution  of 
the  Christian  Church,  342,  343~nature  o(  the  Holy  Spirit's  ioftn- 
ence  on  the  soul  of  man,  344,  '315, 

Hottg  Merchant^  noble  disinterestetJnt*!»s  of  (me,  4S5. 

HtKmpa  i«ilanders,  romantic  adventures  of  tuo,  33. 

Hointman  (Friderich),  notice  of  his  exploratory  travels  in  Africa,  317— 
his  death,  probable,  319- 

Jfoitf^hton  (Majt'r),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyaije  in  Africa,  314. 

Hulin  vGenerat),  <iirected  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Kn««hien  5^- 

Jlunt  (Mr.),  stupid  communications  ol\  to  the  *  Round  Table,*  15p. 

I. 

Incrustations  (vegetable)  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  account  of,  C5^. 
240,1241. 

Indian  Empire^  magnitude  and  importance  of,  considered,  j 07— 110—    j 
abuses  in  its  administration,  pieviously  to  the  interference  of  parlia- 
ment. 113. 

Infidetififi  prevalence  of,  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  45 1.  ' 

J. 
Jaia  (island  oO,  oppressive  povernmenl  of,  hy  the  Dutch.  72#  73— 
fleeced  by  DaenHeU.  73 — survey  i»i,  made  by  order  ot  tbe  Bfitisli 
government,  75 — notice  of  its  harbours,  t6.— rivera,  Jfi^^f^volclfeic 
mountains,  7^ — mines,  77 — !»oil  and  climate,  i6.^- mortal  iffy  #i  Qlta- 
viH,  78 — vegetable  ami  animal  productidis,  78— cilible  taida'  bc^i^ 
7<>— mode  of  collecting  them,  ib. — appearance  and  **^wtl*iii^V  tbe 


Javans,  80,  81 — populaiiun,  8l— drained  by  Daendels,  ib. — account 
(if  (bt:  Chinese,  Bugin,  tiiiil  Mday  sclllen  in  the  island,  83 — conttl- 
tionofthuJ&vancsepcBjiHnts,  62— dtscripliun  of  their  collages,  83 — 
diet  of  the  Javsns,  lA.— leview  iif  iheir  character,  8*,  85— the  nature 
«r  running  (!inoi,  expUined,  86— nature  of  the  native  Javanese  j>t>- 
vernment,  8tj,  8? — adrainislratiun  of  juitice,  87— hurailialion  of  the 
people  before  their  buperion,  ib. — proofs  of  the  Hindoo  origin  of  the 
javaiis,  88 — Hindooista  established  ill  the  island  of  Uali,  89— lan- 
guage of  Java,  ii,— account  of  the  literature  of  ihe  Javans,  ()0— spe- 
ciment  of  Javan  poetry,  i)0,  ^l — vcnilicaiion  of  the  same,  92,9+ — 
ruini  of  ancient  Hindoo  temples,  in  the  isltind  of  Java,  94,  S^ — mas- 
aacreof  J.-iviineac  hy  the  Dutch,  on  die  cession  of  the  island  lo  ibctn 
by  the  Bnglith,  3S7,  289. 

Jetei,  rejection  of  the  Christian  miracles  by,  considered,  4€0 — 463. 

Job-ben-SolomoB,  an  African  prijite,  adventures  of,  309,  310, 

Job*on  (Capt.},  noliceuf  his  exploratory  voyage  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
306',  307. 

Junn,  temple  of,  at  Corinth,  notice  of,  301. 

Juitke,  how  adminislereil  in  Java,  87 — venality  in  the  courts  of  jusUca 
in  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies,  539- 
L. 

Language  of  Java,  notice  of,  89. 

Lot  Ctua,  probably  the  author  of  the  reply  lo  Mr.  Warden. — Sett 
IVardca. 

Ledj/ard  {Mr.),  bio^Eraphical  notice  of,  310,311 — notice  of  his  explore- 
tory  voyage  in  Africa,  31 1.  312. 

Lan-cirm  islands,  notice  of,  501 — hospitable  reception  of  the  crew  of 
the  Alceste  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  them,  -197 — 501— appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants,  502— productions  of  the  islands,  502. 

Ligit  (Capi.),  notice  of  the  oiploralory  travels  of,  in  Africa,  334. 

Ltirratare  of  the  Javanese,  notice  of,  90,  9I. 

Lucoi  <Mr.),  notice  of  his  e.Yploralury  voyage  in  Africa,  312,  313. 
M. 

Haciiavel,  supposed  influence  of  the  writings  of,  considered,  44. 

X'Leod  (John).  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  H.M.  late  skip  Aketit  to  the  Yel- 
loiiSea,  46*— character  of  it,  494— progress  of  the  Alceslc  after  land- 
in;i;Lord  Amherst  and'suJle,  ib. — account  ofthe  archipelago  of  Corea, 
495,  496 — imjiorlanl  correction  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Yellow  Sea, 
496— notice  of  a  volcanic  island,  496,  497— arrival  at  Napa-kiang, 
principal  of  the  Lcw-ebew  islands,  497— hospiiablereception  ofthe 
Engli«hbyits  inhabitanis,|497 — 501 — notice  of  the  Lew-chew  islands, 
501— >appearBDCe  of  the  people,  502 — productiotis  of  those  islands, 
»6.— account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Alccstc,  502—504, 

Mahometawm  profetsed  by  Biionaparie,  when  in  Egjpl,  512. 

Af4rtilu*(Ilev.T.  H.),Slaletnenlt  retptcling  t/,e  East  India  College.  107— 
occaiaOR  of  lus  paniphlel,  1 1 1— excellence  of  iu  execution,  ib. — S«« 

'    KattJMlmQiUege. 

"    '        -  Euag  on  tkc  Frinapk  <^  Pofniiation,  &:c.  369— remarks  on  his 
r  p  3  attempt 
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attempt  to  account  for  the  increase  of  population  in  America,  S72, 
373 —statement  of  alterations  and  additions  in  this  imprrssion  of  bis 
work,  37*»  note — strictures  on  his  arrangement  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  natural  rateof  th«  increase  of  mankind,  compared  with  that  of 
the  subsistence  necessary  for  their  support,  373 — 378 — 2Vlr.  MV  re- 
ply to  the  assertiotu  of  Mr.  Gmy  and  others,  that  he  regards  the  vice* 
and  follies  of  human  nature  as  benevolent  reme<iies  for  correcting  the 
disorders  arising  from  a  redundant  population,  379 — Mr.  M's.  three 
axioms  on  papulation  stated,  3S1 — the  practical  conclusion  resulting 
from  them, — that  redundancy  of  population  is  m  greater  evil  than  dt» 
iiciency  ;  and  that  bounties  on  population  are  not  only  unnecessaiy, 
but  ultimately  injurious,  382 — the  present  situation  of  many  once 
populous  but  now  comparatively  desert  countries,  no  objection,  385 — 
384— nor  is  the  pressure  of  population  against  supply  in  more  civilized 
countries,  384 — this  proved  from  the  present  state  of  our  peasantry, 
385,  386' — and  also  of  manufacturing  towns,  387 — 390 — their  pre- 
sent healthy  state,  391 — effects  of  the  comparative  shortness  of  life 
on  pn])ulation,  392 — the  case  of  agricultural  countries,  whence  pro- 
visions are  exp^>rted  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  other  countries,  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Malthus's  system,  393 — this  proved  from  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  393 — and  of  Poland,  ib.  35)4 — nor  his  system  of  mo- 
rill  restrairu,  395— 399— considerations  "n  it,  400,  401 — the  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  Poor  Laws,  401, 402. 

Manah  (town),  notice  of,  413. 

Mandarins  (Chinese),  observations  on,  485,  4S6. 

Jlift/;i//fl(/wi7//ir  districts,  observations  on  the  condition  of,  386 — 390— 
iheir  present  healthy  blate,  391. 

Marintr  (Will  jam),  ixcuunt  of  the  Tonga  Islands^  1— notice  of  his  educa- 
tion,///.— captured  1)\  the  Tonga  Islanders,  3 — his  treatment  by  them, 
4-- account  ol  his  t-scape,  ;)0. — See  Tonga  Isiands. 

MarriauiSj  curiuus  table  of,  37 '2. 

^fa^lK^U  (Captain),  gallant  address  of,  to  the  crew  of  the  Alceste,  5('5, 
:)U1      [lis  juflinons  conduct  when  wrecked  with  his  crew,  o02 — 504. 

Alt'lil' rnmntn  Sta,  sini;ular  pht-nomenon  in,  1()3. 

Mitfij'in.su'iil  S'iriu't^  >iale  ol,  in  Lord  Bacon's  time,  44. 

jV<  i^o,  j)  pulation  d,  .■)57  — pntiire-sb  of  the  revolution  in,  i7*. 

Mi/ii(  I  ij  U'li'v  ot  llie  Chiric***',  45X^. 

Miiuiiil'ti^u,  ^i:'.'«'  ^'1.  in  tht-  Sjianish  C(»lonies  of  South  America,  538,53p. 

Mir.iiis  .('llli^lian),  obMT\atinnj>  <»n  the  rcjeciion  of,  by  the  Jews,4t)0 
-     KiJ. 

Mini, all  ;  (li.iK'iiir),  death  and  character  of",  5o.'3. 

JliM.s/';//.'z;'(.>,  siiK  csniillabnui>  ot,  in  ihc  South  Sea  Inlands,  38,  .00— 
nii'Cnniluc  t  n|  ihf  PoHuiiuc/f  niissionaiii'>  in  Ab)s«>inia,  33^.  333 — 
a(  ( I  iiiii  «•!  linii  labours  in  the  kinti'lom  of  Coni;o,  334 — impfdinjtmts 
lhr(>\v.i  in  ;iiiii  way  by  the  women,  [\\ib — 3'M — transient  irflects  rf 
then  bib«  imh,  "..',7,  3.3vS --the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  whv  uii- 
succe*»-!ui  hi  (  hina,  49'2,  493. 

MfMtnrnit  .Mr.  .  Jtmrnti/  of\  iu  the  Lakt  Man asauar a,  ^03 — object  of  h:s 
expedition,  414— journey  over  the  Himalaya  mountains,  415 — natu- 
ral 
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ral  producl)omorthniregion.415,  4l6— arriveal  ilie  villages  of  Sla- 
Isri  and  N'itI,  41b~— pa>»  »(  Niti  Gbuuti.  417—  arrtvu  i^  the  plain  of 
Uadt^4l8— aiiiiiialii  fuund  there,  419— accounl  vi  l\\e  woul-bcuriiig 
Iptals,  420— ami  of  ihe  bi>t  tprings  of  Tirlipuri.  420.421— amviil  <t 
the  tnum  (if  DabH,  42'^— acciunt  ul  it,  ib, — nn<l  ut  liu  iiitenicw,  433 
— reiuarka  on  the  reli^inii  uf  Budh,  ti.— deimnure  tur  Cberlope.  424 
•— iotetvitw  with  ihe  governor, 425 — arrivn!  ai  ibc  Lake  Slanasawara. 
42C— reniHrlii  on  his  Hccouni  of  it,  427,  428— Tartar  ceremonies  at 
an  eclipse  uf  the  moan,  429— relurn  *>(  ^'''-  Mo(itctoft  anil  his  com- 
panioim,  i&, 

iloah  ol  tbc  Greek  Church,  vimiication  of,  212,  213. 

MantaigHe,  character  of,  b}'  Mr.  !>ietvart,  33,  56 — strictures  on  it,  i6. 

Moorr'^  explorMory  voyage  to  Alrica,  iioiice  nf.  309—316. 

Maralrcslraait,  Mr.  Malthus'ssysicm  of,  considered,  395 — 401. 

Morgan  {LjuiyX  France,  q60 — remarks  on  her  phibppic  afiainst  ibe  ad- 
vice at  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  farmer  Number  uf  this  work,  S6l, 
Sd9— specimens  of  her  bad  :>pelling,  262— and  had  writing,  262,263 
—bad  taste,  264 — bombast  and  nonsense.  265— blunders, 266 — igno- 
rance of  French  language  and  manners,  267 — 270— her  general  igno- 
rance, 270 — 276— jacobinism,  376- 279— blasphemous  pi<^ce  quoted 
by  her  with  approbation,  379— her  falsehood.  279—281 — licentioua- 
neis,  28 1— 2S3— impiety,  283— 283— pretended  second  edition  of 
her  work,  exposed,  266. 

Mortality  at  Batavia,  78 — decreased  in  great  miinufucluring  towns,  391. 

Mvral,  retributive  justice  of  Divine  Providence  to,  527. 

Jlfcrray  (Hugh),  Hutoricai  Account  of  Ducmmnen and  Travel*  in  AJriat, 
299— execution  of  the  work,  ifi.  303— analysis  of  its  plan,  300,301-t 
its  excellent  execution,  301 . — Sec  jf/'rica. 

Mmicat  Ifulrvmttttt  uf  the  Tonga  i»l3iid«,  33. 

N. 

jVapo/fon,  sombre  land  of.  239— account  of  singular  incriislntiomi  iherp, 
(6. 

Nttiiptiii,  present  slate  of,  19S— ruins  of  Ty'iins  there,  l99. 

J^rniM,  oppressed  slate  of,  '.'01. 

New  Granada,  progress  uf  the  revolution  in,  536. 

Jtr<3r(Man.hul).  trt-asonof,  demonsmiled,3lO,  511. 

A'icAuUt(Mr.),  notice  of  hiftuxplorHtury  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
320,321.  •'' 

Arifc(river),  course  of,  how  alfccied  by  the  Etesian  winds,  l63. 
O. 

Onw^'»(pF.).  irealise  ciri  t!ie  Holy  Spirit,  character  of,  340. 
-    >    ,  1'. 

Pnffrt  (Hon.  Capt.  William),  gallant  conduct  of.  193. 

I'Hru  »  IS13,  a  I'liein.  218 — its  subjecl,  16.— entrance  to  Paris  do- 
sciibud.  219— present  appearance  ol  the  Abbuyc,  220— dvscriplion 
of  the  massucres  in  >cptembcr  1792,  231'^p»tTiuli>m  of  the  MoUf 
qiimairiM  oulopiicd.  ii22— beautilul  apmiroplic  to  the  Duchess  of  An- 
gPUiemf ,^3, 224— reBltctiODs  on  visitiui;  the  Temple,  224 — poetical 
F  p  4  ilacriptiua 
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description  of  the  Boulevards,  225— reflections  on  the  battle  tsi  Wa- 
terloo, Q26 — strictures  on  the  versification  of  the  poero«  1127^^^^ 

Park  (>lr.  Mungo),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  3J3« 
farnassiis  (MountX  present  state  of,  207, 208. 

Ptfrof  (isle  of),  celebrated  for  its  marble,  191 — valuable  baa  relief  of 
Siienus  there,  f^.  192. 

Pahnf}i  (isle),  notice  of,  189,  l90. 

PeaHtntt  of  Java,  account  of,  82 — description  of  their  cottage,  83--*ve» 
-  ranrks  on  the  present  condition  of  ^he  English  peasantry,  387»  386. 

Peddie  (Slajor),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  326. 

Prfoponnrsus,  probable  derivation  of,  201,  202. 

PSron  (M.)»  royagc  de  Dtcouuries^  tome  ii.  229 — exposure  of  the  «ih 

"edacious  attempt  of  the  French  to  rob  Captain  Flinders  of  the  hoDoor 
of  his  nautical  discoveries,  229 — ^32 — disingenuity  of  M.  Peron,  ex- 
posed, 234— he  is  landed  on  King's  island,  235 — and  hospitably 
entertained  liy  some  British  fishermen,  ibt  296 — similar  hospitablt 
reception  of  his  associates  on  another  island,  2S6 — account  of  the 
sen  elephants^  237 — their  uses,  23S — notice  of  theaombre  land  of  Na- 
poleon, 239 — remarkable  incrustations  on  the  western  and  aouthero 
.coast  of  New  Holland,  240 — observations  on  these  madreporic  prtf> 
ductions,  240,  241— blunders  of  M.  Pcron,  242 — sufferings  of  the 
naiurulists  on  this  voynge  of  discovery,  243,  244 — progress  of  the 
voyajjcrs  to  De  Witt's  land,  245 — the  isles  of  the  Institute,  lA. — rotps 
of  M.  Pvron^  work  in  part  copied  from  those  of  Captain  Flinders,  24d. 

Peru,  progress  of  the  revolution  in,  558,  559 — Lower  Peru,  the  onlj 
Spanish  American  province,  which  has  not  been  revolutionized,  559, 
5<)0. 

Pfirifial  Citif,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  fable  of,  exposed,  318,  319- 

Philnsophif  of  Lord  Bacon,  remarks  on,  50,51 — how  divided  by  hini| 
51,  5'J— of  Desciu'lt's,  considered,  60 — 6*9. 

Poitrtf  of  the  Tonga  islanders,  33,  34 — specimens  of  Juvan  poetry,  with 
remarks.  5)0,  91 — versification  of  the  same,  92 — 9-*« 

/*oAi;/r/,  present  Mute  of,  considered,  393,  394. 

Pompfv's  Pillars  conjectures  on,  180,  181. 

/'wr  /^UA,  ini'flicHcy  of,  401,  402. 

Population  of  Java,  81— observations  on  the  population  of  China,  483. 
489 — population  why  the  last  subject  usually  studied,  370 — tabla 
of  the  increase  of,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  371.     Sec  Maltkvu 

Port-au-PnttcCy  privateer,  crew  of,  assassinated  by  the  Friendly  islander^ 

Portu^ucze  dixoveries  in  Africa,  sketch  of,  327 — 338. 

Prrsttr  John^  legendary  tales  concerning,  327,  328. 

Puhltcation.%  list'*  of,  292.  503. 

Pyramids  of  Oi/eh,  visit  to,  16*9 — account  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakkaia, 

170— proof  that  they  could  not  be  erected  by  the  Israelite*,  172— 

l/S. 

R. 
Kifies  (T.  S.\  lliitorit  of  Java,  72— plan  of  his  work,  77 — letQarks.cMi 
it,  and  on  his  conduct  as  governor  of  Java,  96.    See  Jmt^. 
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RopHKimidM,  tim{ile  of,  410.  -  ^  ^  ' 

JJouon  Ifrad  ^ake),  account  of,  42^,  427- 

itr%iwi,  ume  of  in  China,  491.  *9'i,  4>)3. 

RhodiaR  laditi,  iitscriplion  on  two,  187. 

Anvcf  of  jBtH,  7^' 

Rochifoiicauld  (Duke  Je  k),  character  of  his  Muims  by  Mr.  Ste^^astL-— 
J7. 58.  lit 

Roentgea,  notice  of  the  exploratory  travels  of,  in  Africa,  321-^a  ,^  ■ 
Mssinate^j,  332— bis  esiimabic  charucier,  ib.  323. 

Runiiiiig  AiHok,  nature  of,  explained,  i6. 

S. 
.Sakkara,  pyramids  of,  describeil,  170— pruots  that  they  could  not  hart 
been  erected  by  the  Israelites,  172— ITB. 

Saraeent,  irruption  of,  into  Africa,  503,  303. 

Scoltand,  prevalence  of  in&delity  in,  451. 

Scriptarr,  perspicuity  of,  deinonslraled,  346,  347. 

Sea-elcphaiit,  natural  biiitury  of,  337— its  uses  and  value,  339. 

Serapewm,  obsei-yatious  on,  182,  183.  >      ■'  "I 

Shril  (Ricbard),  The  Jpojtole,  a.  tmgaiy,  348— observations  uniti  C59, 
'C60. 

Smith  (Captain),  notice  of  bis  exploraloiy  travels  in  Africa,  317,  31S. 

SopiocU),  illustration  of,  308,  209- 

Suuih  America,  review  of  transactions  in,  530 — causes  of  tbe  present 
revulution  in  the  t^p^inish  colonies,  531 — circumstanceB  that  would 
probably  have  prevented  il,  533 — dilTcreDt  ailuatiun  of  the  Analo- 
Amerlcan  and  ^pnnish  American  colonies,  533 — circumttanccs  iliBt 
justilietl  the  rewlutiun  of  tbest;  colonies,  534,  535 — comparison  of 
the  population  and  condition  of  Spanish  America,  with  that  of  the 
former  British  colonies  in  North  Aiuenca,  537,538 — state  ofeduca- 
«on  in  South  America,  533^certain  mines  why  prohibiled  to  be 
worked,  531— venality  of  the  courts  of  Jiiiiiice,  H/. — conduct  of  tha 
cortcs  in  Old  Spain,  towards  the  Spaiiisb  Americans,  541 — effects  of 
ibe  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  thriine  of  the  mother-country,  542 
— pretensions  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  the  throne  iif  ihe  Spanisb 
colonies,  rejected  by  ibem,  543— rhapsody  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  on 
the  present  stale  of  the  South  American  colonies,  545,  34fi — vindica- 
tion of  the  coiidiictof  Great  Britain  towards  them,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  revolution,  548 — 550 — and  of  Ler  present  conduct, 
■551',  55S.  563— death  and  character  of  Ceiwral  Miranda,  555— san- 
guinary nature  of  the  war  io  South  America,  554 — earthquake  in 
Caracas,  555 — of  ivbich  tba  royalistn  obtain  poHcssion,  ib, — but 
are  cKpellcd  by  General  Bolivar,  553.  55ti— progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  vice-royalty  ol  tjew  Gi'anada,  550, 557 — in  Mexico,  557, 
53S.^lri  Chili,  5.i8,  55i)—ibt:revoltiiion  irusirated  in  Lower  Peru. 
359;  5S0"— exports  of  the  South  American  colonies,  56l~diffusion  of 
knowledge  favourable  lo  ihcir  independence,  5p1,  5ti3. 
:ckbackrr  (Joseph),  a  Tyrolese  hero,  acceoiit  of,  36?,  363— affecting 
litttt'6Pfiis  w^e  io>im,;d68i  36^. 

"'■"  Srinagrir 
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H^ebh  (Lieutenant),  expedition  of,  to  discover  the  height  nf  r^l 
Himalaya  mountains,  403 — observations  made  by  him^  434 — Ttmvti  \ 
on  them,  410,  441.     See  Hmalaya,  j 

JVelUileM  (Marquis\  Mwvte  rtlaikt  to  the  CoOcg^  of  Fort  JVillum,  lOT-  i 
rumarks  on  it,  112. 

jrry/<»u/(Mr.),opini(»n  of,  that  the  manufacturing  system  increases  gur- 
Caliry,  refuted,  588^391. 

jyheeibarnjus  used  for  carrying  the  Chintsse  ladies,  487,  488. 

Womeny  beautiful  eutoj*ium  on  the  benevolence  of,  312 — state  oftbe 
Chinese  women,  487,  488. 

IFni^At  (Captain),  murder  of,  how  excused  by  Buonaparte,  519— prod 
that  it  was  committed  by  his  order,  520,  521. 

KyUen  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  observations  on  their  iix^ 
mer  qualifications  and  duties,  113,  118 — real  nature  of  their  dutia 
118,  119— education  necessary  for  them,  122,  123.  126, 127— Ik** 
nominated  before  the  institution  of  the  East  India  College  at  Ikr* 
ford,  137 — present  mode  of  nomination  and  qualifications,  137,  IJl 

Z. 

Zagama,  a  nation  of  African  Christians,  notice  of,  319. 
Zaire  (river),  discovered  by  the  Portugueie,  330. 
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